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PREJPACE. 


• 

Whin  I  began  the  preparation  of  these  *  Notes'  on  the  New  Tesiip 
ment,  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  did  not  design  to  extend  the 
work  beyond  the  Gospels,  and  contemplated  only  simple  and  brief 
explanations  of  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  use  of  Sun- 
day-school teachers  and  Bible  classes.  The  work  originated  in  the 
belief  that  Notes  of  that  character  were  greatly  needed,  and  that  the 
older  commentaries,  haying  been  written  for  a  different  purpose,  and 
being,  on  account  of  their  size  and  expense^  bey(md  the  reach  of  moet 
teachers  of  Sunday-schools,  did  not  meet  the  demand  which  had  grown 
up  from  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  These  Notes,  contmry 
to  my  original  plan  and  expectation,  have  been  extended  to  eieyen 
volumes,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

Haying,  at  the  time  when  these  Notes  were  commenced,  as  I  hare 
ever  had  since,  the  charge  of  a  large  congregation,  I  had  no  leisure  that 
I  could  properly  devote  to  these  studies,  except  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  I  adopted  the  resolution — a  resolution  which  has  since 
been  invariably  adhered  to — to  cease  writing  precisely  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  habit  of  writing  in  this  manner,  once  formed,  was 
easily  continued,  and  having  been  thus  continued,  I  find  myself  at  the 
end  of  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps  this  personal  allusion  would  not 
be  proper,  except  to  show  that  I  have  not  intended,  in  these  literary 
labors,  to  infidn^  on  tbe  proper  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  or  to  take 
lime  for  these  pursuits  on  which  there  was  a  claim  for  other  purposes. 
This  allusion  may  perhaps  also  be  of  use  to  my  younger  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  by  showing  them  that  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
habit  of  early  rising,  and  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  early  morning  hounu 
In  my  own  case,  these  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Notes 
on  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Job,  and  Daniel,  extending  in  all  to  sixteen 
iFolnmoi,  have  all  been  written  before  nine  o'cbck  in  the  morning,  and 
•le  the  friut  of  the  habit  of  rising  between  four  and  five  o'clock.    Ida 
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not  know  that  by  this  practice  I  ha^e  neglected  any  duty  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  performed,  and  on  the  score  of  health,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  profit  in  the  contemplation  of  a  portion  of  divine  truth  at 
the  beginmng  of  each  day,  the  habit  has  been  of  inestimable  advantage 
to  me. 

It  was  not  my  original  intention  to  prepare  Notes  on  the  book  of 
Revelation,  nor  did  I  entertain  the  design  of  doing  it  until  I  came  up  to 
it  in  the  regular  course  of  my  studies.  Having  written  on  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  there  remained  only  this  book  to  com- 
plete an  entire  commentary  on  this  part  of  the  Bible.  That  X  have 
endeavored  to  explain  the  book  at  all  is  to  be  traced  to  the  habit  which 
I  had  formed  of  spending  the  early  hours  of  the  day  in  the  study  of 
floie  Saored  Scriptures.  That  habit,  continued,  has  carried  me  forward 
until  r  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Ney  Testament. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  peruse  this  volume,  and  it  is 
proper  in  itself,  that  I  should  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  prepared  these  Notes,  and  of  the  method  of  interpretation 
on  which  I  have  proceeded ; — fur  the  result  which  has  been  reached  has 
not  been  the  effect  of  any  preconceived  theory  or  plan,  and  if  in  the 
result  I  coincide  in  any  degree  with  the  common  method  of  interpreting 
tiie  volume,  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  another  vnt- 
ness — however  unimportant  the  testimony  may  be  in  itself — to  the 
wrreotness  of  that  method  of  interpretation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  commencing  the  exposition  of  this  book,  I  had 
w>  theory  in  my  own  mind  as  to  its  meaning.  I  may  add,  that  I  had  a 
pvevailing  beHef  that  it  could  not  be  explained,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
explain  it  must  be  visionary  and  futile.  With  the  exception  of  the  work 
of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,*  which  I  read  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which  I  had  never  desired  to  read  again,  I  had  perused  no  com- 
mentary on  this  book  until  that  of  Professor  Stuart  was  published,  in 
1845.  In  my  regular  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  family  and  in  private, 
I  had  perused  the  book  often.  I  read  it,  as  I  suppose  most  others  do, 
£com  a  sense  of  duty,  yet  admiring  the  beauty  of  its  imagery,  the  sub- 
limity of  ite  descriptions,  and  its  high  poeiio  character ;  and  though  to 
me  wholly  unintelligible  in  the  main,  finding  so  many  striking  detached 
passages  that  were  intelligible  and  practical  in  their  nature,  as  to  make 

*  The  Apoealypie  of  St  John,  or  prophecy  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the 
clinreli  of  Borne;  the  inquisition;  the  revolntion  in  France;  a  imiyersal  war, 
and  the  final  trimnpli  of  Christianity;  being  a  new  interpretation!  by  the  Bev. 
Ileorge  Oroly,  A.  H.  H.  B.  S.  L. 
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it  on  the  whole  attractiye  and  profitable,  but  with  no  definitely*formed 
idea  as  to  its  meaning  as  a  whole,  and  with  a  vague  general  feeling  that 
all  the  interpretations  which  had  been  proposed  were  wild,  fanciful,  and 
visionary. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  utmost  that  I  contemplated  when  I  began 
to  write  on  it,  was,  to  explain,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  meaning  of  the 
language^  and  the  symbols,  without  attempting  to  apply  the  explanation 
to  the  events  of  past  history,  or  to  inquire  what  is  to  occur  hereafter. 
I  supposed  that  I  might  venture  to  do  this  without  encountering  the 
danger  of  adding  another  vain  attempt  to  explain  a  book  so  full  of  my»- 
teries,  or  of  propounding  a  theory  of  interpretation  to  be  set  aside,  pep- 
haps,  by  the  next  person  that  should  prepare  a  commentary  on  the  book. 

Beginning  with  this  aim,  I  found  myself  soon  insensibly  inquiring 
whether,  in  the  events  which  succeeded  the  time  when  the  book  was 
written,  there  were  not  historical  facts  of  which  the  emblems  employed 
would  be  natural  and  proper  symbols  on  the  supposition  that  it  wm 
the  divine  intention  in  disclosing  these  visions  to  refer  to  them,  and 
whether,  therefore,  there  might  not  be  a  natural  and  proper  application 
of  the  symbols  to  these  events.  In  this  way,  I  examined  the  language 
used  in  reference  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  seals, 
with  no  anticipation  or  plan  in  examining  one  as  to  what  would  be 
disclosed  under  the  next  seal,  and  in  this  way  also  I  examined  ulti- 
mately the  whole  book:  proceeding  step  by  step  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  each  word  and  symbol  as  it  occurred,  but  with  no  theo- 
retic anticipation  as  to  what  was  to  follow.  To  my  own  surprise,  I 
found,  chiefiy  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  a 
series  of  events  recorded  such  as  seemed  to  me  to  correspond  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  series  of  symbols  found  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  sym- 
bols were  such  as  it  might  be  supposed  toould  be  used,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  intended  to  refer  to  these  events,  and  the  language  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  often  such  as  he  would  have  used,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  had  designed  to  prepare  a  commentary  on  the  symbols  employed 
by  John.  It  was  such,  in  fact,  that,  if  it  had  been  found  in  a  Chris 
tian  writer,  professedly  writing  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Beve* 
lation,  it  would  have  been  regarded  by  infidels  as  a  designed  attempt 
to  force  history  to  utter  a  language  that  should  conform  to  a  pre- 
determined theory  in  expounrllng  a  book  full  of  symbols.  So  remark«« 
ble  have  these  coincidences  appeared  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  expo- 
sition, that  it  has  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  designed  to  write  a  com 
jsentaiy  on  some  portion  of  this  book,  and  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
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doubt  that  that  disiingiiished  historian  was  raised  up  hy  an  OTdrruIing 
Providence  to  make  a  record  of  those  events  which  would  ever  after- 
wards be  regarded  as  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  statement  of  the 
evidences  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  Historian  of  the  '  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  had  no  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  but  he  brought  to  the  performance  of  his  work  learning 
and  talent  such  as  few  Christian  scholars  have  possessed.  He  is  always 
patient  in  his  investigations ;  learned  and  scholarlike  in  his  references ; 
eomprehensive  in  Ids  groupings,  and  sufficientiy  minute  in  his  details ; 
unbiassed  in  his  statements  of  facts,  and  usually  cool  and  candid  in  his 
estimates  of  the  causes  of  the  events  which  he  records ;  and,  excepting 
his  philosophical  speculations,  and  his  sneers  at  every  thing,  he  has 
probably  written  the  most  candid  and  impartial  history  of  the  times 
that  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  that  the  world  possesses, 
and  even  after  all  that  has  been  written  since  his  time,  his  work  con- 
tains the  best  ecclesiastical  history  that  is  to  be  found.  Whatever  use 
of  it  can  be  made  in  explaining  and  confirming  the  prophecies,  will  be 
regarded  by  the  world  as  impartial  and  fair ;  for  it  was  a  result  which  he 
least  of  all  contemplated,  that  he  would  ever  be  regarded  as  an  ex* 
pounder  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible,  o>  be  referred  to  as  vindicating 
their  truth. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  these  Notes  on  the  book  of  Revelatior 
assumed  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  given  to  the  world ;  and  it 
surprises  me,  and,  under  this  view  of  the  matter,  may  occasion  some 
Hurprise  to  my  readers,  to  find  how  nearly  the  views  coincide  with  those 
taken  by  the  great  body  of  Protestant  interpreters.  And  perhaps  this 
fact  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  some  evidence  that,  after  all  the 
obscurity  attending  it,  there  is  a  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
which  the  book  is  susceptible.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  views  expressed  in  this  volume,  the  work  is  the  result 
of  no  previously-formed  theory.  That  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all,  I 
have  no  reason  to  expect ;  that  it  may  be  useful  to  some,  I  would  hope ; 
that  it  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  only  adding  another  vain  and 
futile  effort  to  explain  a  book  which  defies  all  attempts  to  elucidate  its 
meaning,  I  have  too  much  reason,  judging  from  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  gdne  before  me,  to  fear.  But,  as  it  is,  I  commit  it  to  the  judgment 
of  a  candid  Christian  public,  and  to  the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can 
make  any  attempt  to  explain  his  word  a  means  of  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  truth. 

I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I  dismiss  it,  and  send  it  forth  to  the 
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worldy  «s  the  last  volume  on  the  New  Testament,  witii  deep  emotion. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  stadj  on  the  New  Testament,  I  am 
reminded  that  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man ;  and  that,  as  I  close  this 
work,  so  aU  my  work  on  earth  must  at  no  distant  period  be  ended.  I 
am  sensible  that  he  incurs  no  slight  responsibility  who  publishes  a 
commentaij  on  the  Bible ;  and  I  especially  feel  this  now  in  view  of  the 
fiiet — so  unexpected  to  me  when  I  began  these  labors — that  I  have 
been  permitted  in  our  own  country  to  send  forth  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  volumes  of  commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  probably  a  greater  number  has  been  published  abroad. 
That  thej^  are  many  imperfections  in  these  Notes,  no  one  can  feel  more 
sensibly  than  I  do ;  but  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  are  those 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  and  I  send  the 
last  volume  forth  with  the  deep  conviction  that  these  volumes  contain 
the  truth  as  God  has  revealed  it,  and  as  he  will  bless  it  to  the  extension 
of  his  church  in  the  world.  I  have  no  apprehension  that  the  senti- 
ments which  I  have  expre^ed  will  corrupt  the  morals,  or  destroy  the 
peace,  or  ruin  the  souls  of  those  who  may  read  these  volumes ;  and  I 
trust  that  they  may  do  something  to  diffuse  abroad  a  correct  knowledge 
of  that  blessed  gospel  on  which  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  depend.  In  language 
which  I  substantially  used  in  publishing  the  revised  edition  of  the 
volumes  on  the  Gospels,  (Preface  to  the  Seventeenth  Edition,  1840,)  I 
can  now  say,  *  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  form  in  which 
these  volumes  now  go  forth  to  the  public,  I  may  continue,  though  dead, 
to  speak  to  the  living ;  and  that  the  work  may  be  exerting  an  influence 
on  inmiortal  minds  when  I  am  in  the  eternal  world.  I  need  not  say  that, 
while  I  am  sensitive  to  this  consideration,  I  eamestiy  desire  it.  There 
are  no  sentiments  in  these  volumes  which  I  wish  to  alter;  none  that  I 
do  not  believe  to  be  truths  that  will  abide  the  investigations  of  the 
great  day;  none  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  That  I  may  be  in  error,  I 
know;  that  a  better  work  than  this  might  be  prepared  by  a  more  gifted 
mind,  and  a  purer  heart,  I  know.  But  the  truths  here  set  forth  are,  I 
am  persuaded,  those  which  are  destined  to  abide,  and  to  be  the  means 
of  saving  millions  of  souls,  and  ultimately  of  converting  this  whole 
world  to  God.  That  these  volumes  may  have  a  part  in  this  great  work 
is  my  earnest  prayer;  and  with  many  thanks  to  the  public  for  their 
fi&vors,  and  to  God,  the  great  source  of  all  blessing,  I  send  them  forth, 
committing  them  to  His  care,  and  leaving  them  to  live  or  die,  to  be 
remembered  or  forgotten,  to  be  used  by  the  present  generation  and  the 
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wuA,  or  to  be  lopeitedad  hj  olih«r  worioi^  as  thall  be  In  aoeordiMe 
iriAh  bis  wiQf  and  as  be  sball  see  to  be  for  bis  gkxry/ 

ALBERT  BABHia 
Fbilaoblphia,  lltxdi  2O9 1851. 


Tbe  worfcs  wbidb  I  bave  bad  most  oonstantily  before  me,  and  from 
wbicb  I  bare  deiired  mosfc  aid  in  the  preparation  of  tbese  Notea»  are 
the  fdUowing.  Tbej  axe  enumerated  bere,  as  some  of  tbem  are  fre- 
quently quoted,  to  sa^e  the  neoesdiy  of  a  frequent  reference  to  tbe 
mUUom  in  tbe  Notes. 
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1829. 

Tbe  ffistory  of  ihe  Pedine  and  Fall  of  tbe  Roman  Empire.  By  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  Esq.  Fiftb  Ameri<»n,  from  the  last  London  edition. 
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Hirtory  of  Europe.  By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  E.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1843. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  David  N.  Lord.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1847. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


il.  The  Writer  of  the  Book  of  BeveUuiom. 

Kvoa  has  be^n  written  on  the  question  who  was  the  aathor  of  this  book.  Tt 
•nter  into  an  extended  inyestigation  of  this,  would  greatly  exoeed  the  limits  whieh 
I  hayoy  and  would  not  comport  with  my  design  in  these  Notes.  For  a  fiill  exami* 
nation  of  the  question,  I  must  refer  to  others,  and  would  mention  particularly^ 
ProC  Stuart^  Com.  L  283-427;  Lardner,  Works,  tL  318-327;  Hug.  Intro,  to  the 
New  Testament)  pp.  650-673,  Andoyer,  1836;  Michaelis*  Introduotion  to  the  New 
Testament,  iy.  457-544;  and  the  art^e  BevtUown,  in  Eitto's  Cydopedlaof  Bibli- 
eal  Literature.  I  propose  to  exhibit^  briefly,  the  eyidence  that  the  apostle  John 
was  the  author,  according  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  commonly  entertained 
In  the  church; — ^the  proof  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  satisfactory.  This  may  be 
considered  under  these  diyisions: — the  direct  historical  eyidence;  and  the  insuffi- 
oienoy  of  the  reason  for  doubting  it 

L  The  direct  historical  eyidence.  The  sum  of  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  this 
point  is,  that  to  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,  it  was  not  doubted  that  the 
apostle  John  was  the  author.  Why  it  was  oyer  afterwards  doubted,  and  what  is^ 
the  force  and  yalue  of  the  doubt^  will  be  considered  in  another  part  of  this 
Introduction. 

Thwe  may  be  some  conyenience  in  diyiding  the  early  historical  testimony  into 
three  periods  of  half  a  century  each,  extending  from  the  death  of  John,  about 
A.  B.  98,  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

(a)  From  the  death  of  John,  about  A.  D.  98  to  A.  D.  150.  This  period  em- 
braces the  last  of  those  men  who  conyersed,  or  who  might  haye  conyersed  with 
the  apostles;  that  is,  who  were,  for  a  part  of  their  liyes,  the  contemporaries  of 
John.  The  testimony  of  the  writers  who  liyed  then  would,  of  course,  be  yory 
important  Those  embraced  in  this  period  are  Hennas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and 
Papias.  The  eyidence  of  this  period  is  not  indeed  yery  direct,  but  it  is  such  as 
it  would  be  on  the  supposition  that  John  was  the  author,  and  there  is  nothing 
eontradiotory  to  that  supposition. 

Hermae,  about  A.  D.  100.  In  the  ''Shepherd,"  or  ''Pastor"  ascribed  to  this 
writer,  there  are  seyeral  allusions  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  this  book,  and 
which  resemble  it  so  much  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  author  was  acquainted 
with  it  I>r.  Lardner  thus  expresses  the  result  of  his  examination  of  this  point: 
^li  ie  probakle  that  Hermas  had  read  the  book  of  Beyelation,  and  imitated  Ik 
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H>  Wa  im^  fliiagt  wiwiWfaf  H.'^ToL  tL,  p.  g^-W.    Th«ra  If  no  linwet  tofd. 
M«^»  lkOWtT«r>  in  tUi  wxitar  tlial  la  of  iiiiportaiiMi. 

JJiriiaKiit.  He  wai  lUbop  of  Antioeh,  and  flooriilied  A.  B.  70-107.  In  tbo 
lalUr  TMir  ho  oafliBrod  nartjrdom,  in  tho  tino  of  In^aa.  LiUle^  howerer,  esa 
bt  dorirod  from  him' in  ifgard  to  tho  ApoealTpfe.  He  wm  a  eonUmporaiy  of 
John,  tad  it  ia  not  a  littlo  nmirkablo  that  ho  hai  not  more  directly  alluded  to 
him.  In  tho  oonrte  ci  a  forood  and  hurried  joomoy  to  Borne,  the  seene  of  hif 
■urtyrdom,  ho  wrote  •ereral  epiiflei  to  tho  Spheiiaafy  liagnesiani,  Tralliaai^ 
Eemanr,  miiladelphianiy  Smjmeaae,  and  to  Poljcarp.  There  has  been  maeh 
oontrorerfy  roepoeting  tho  anthontiflitgr  <^  theie  epiatlei,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  those  wMoh  wo  now  possess  liaro  been  greatly  oormpted.  There  is  no  direct 
mention  of  the  Apocalypse  in  these  epistles,  and  Miohaelis  makes  this  one  of  tho 
titong  gnmnds  of  his  disbeUef  <tf  its  gennineness.  'SUm  argument  is,  that  the 
iOsBoo  «f  lignatins  shows,  either  tfaat-ho  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this 
hook,  or  did  not  reoogniso  it  as  a  part  of  the  Saerod  Soiiptares.  Little,  howerer, 
aaa  ho  oror  inftnod  from  the  more  sifoaee  ci  an  anfthofv  for  there  may  haye  been 
itamf  reasons  why,  though  ^o  hook  may  haTO  been  in  existence,  and  recognised 
•a  Iha  writing  ni  J<^,  Ignatias  did  not  refer  to  it  Tho  whole  matter  of  the 
lasManeo  of  John  at  Bphetas,  of  liis  banishment  to  Patmos,  and  of  his  death,  is 
WMtiood  1^  him.  There  are^  luywerer,  two  or  three  idiution$  in  the  epistles  of 
Ignattas  wfaieh^liaire  been  supposed  to  refer  to  tho  Apocalypae^  or  to  proTO  that 
ha  was  femiliar  with  that  woric— 4hongh  it  mvst  be  admitted  ttat  the  langnage  is 
aa  geaeral^  that  it  ftDnislies  no  oerlain  proof  that  ho  designed  to  quote  it.  They 
aio  theses  Epis.  to  tho  Eomans: — "In  the  patieneo  of  Jesns  GhrisV'  comp.  Key.  L 
if  and  Epis.  to  tho  BphesiaBS:  —  "Stones  of  tho  temple  of  the  Father  prepared 
•ar  tho  kdldlng  of  Ood,"  eoaqp.  Bor.  xxL  1-10.  To  these  Mr.  John  Collyer 
Xni|^  of  tho  Biitish  livsoiim,  in  a  rooent  pohUoation  (Two  new  Arguments  in 
Tlndioatloa  of  tho  gennineas  and  aathoitlei^  of  the  Berelation  of  St  John, 
London,  184S),  has  added  a  thhrd:  Bpis.  to  the  Philadelphians:— <<If  they  do  not 
apeak  eonoaming  Jesos  €kdh,  they  are  but  MfuleknU  pitlan,  and  upon  them 
•re  wtltm  odfy  Ifte  aoaieff  q^  aMK."  Comp.  Bor.  iii.  U^  "  Him  that  OTercometh 
win  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out^  and  I 
will  write  upon  liha  tho  name  of  my  Ctod."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
Ala  ooinddoaeo  of  laaguago  does  not  ftimish  any  certain  proof  that  Ignatius 
had  aasB  the  Apooalypss^  though  this  is  sueh  language  as  ho  migJU  haye  used  if 
ha  haA  saan  it  There  was  no  known  neoessiiy,  howeyer,  for  his  referring  to  this 
book.  If  ha  was  aaqnaJntad  with  i^  and  nothing  ean  be  infinred  from  his  silence. 

Pe%M»y.  Ho  was  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  though  at  what 
tfaaa  la  not  oertahiu  Tha  Chronioou  Pasehalo  names  A.  X>.  103|  Eusebius,  167; 
Usher,  100;  and  Pearson,  148.  Ho  died  at  tho  age  <tf  oighty-^ix,  and  conae 
fasntly  was  ootamporaiy  with  John,  who  died  about  A.  D.  08.  There  is  but  one 
taUo  of  Ids  wiitiniB  axtant-fhis  opistla  to  tho  Philippiaas.  There  is  in  Eusebius 
Q^m  U),  an  opisUa  firom  tho  ahur^  in  Smyrna  to  tho  ehurohea  in  Pontus,  giying 
an  aooount  of  tho  martyrdom  of  Poly earp.  It  is  admitted  that  in  neither  of  theae 
llthan  a«y  aqprast  mantioii»  or  any  oattaia  aUnaimi  to  tho  book  of  BeyelatioB 
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JM  from  Ihls  dreanurUmoe,  notiiing  can  be  inferred  respectiiig  the  ApoealypM^ 
•ither  for  or  agi^nst  it>  einee  there  may  haye  been  no  occasion  for  Polycarp  ot 
big  friendly  in  the  writings  now  e:^tant,  to  speak  of  this  book ;  and  from  thdr 
•ilenee  nothing  more  should  be  inferred  against  this  book  than  against  the  epistle 
•f  Panly  or  the  gospel  by  John.  There  is,  howeyer,  what  may,  without  impro- 
prie^,  be  regarded  as  an  important  testimony  of  Polycarp  in  regard  to  this 
book.  Polycarp  was,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  the  personal  friend  of 
John,  and  JrensBos  was  tiie  personal  friend  of  Polycarp.  Lardner,  ii.  94-99. 
Now  Lrenssns,  as  we  shall  see,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  the  most  positlTe  manner, 
giyos  his  dear  testimony  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  the  apostle  John. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  do  this  if  Polycarp  had  not  belieyed  it 
to  be  true,  and  certainly  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  hold  this  opinion,  if 
one  who  was  his  own  friend,  and  the  friend  of  John,  had  doubted  or  denied  ik 
This  is  not  indeed  absolute  proof,  but  it  frimishes  strong  presumptiye  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Revelation  was  written  by  the  apostie 
John.  The  whole  history  of  Polycarp,  and  his  testimony  to*"  the  books  of  the 
New  Testamesit^  may  be  seen  in  Lardner,  iL  94-114. 

Papiaa,  Papias  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  near  Colosse,  and  flourished,  accord- 
ing to  Cave,  about  A.  D.  110;  according  to  others,  about  the  year  115,  or  116. 
How  long  be  Uved  is  uncertain.  Jxenseus  asserts  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
^rStfof-'-Qt  Polycarp,  and  this  is  also  admitted  by  Eusebius.  Ecd.  Hist.  iii.  39. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  John,  and  was  probably  acquainted  with  him.  Euse* 
bius  expressly  says  that  he  was  "a  hearer  of  John."  Lardner,  iL  117.  Of  his 
writjpgs  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius,  by  Jerome^ 
and  in  the  Commentary  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Cesarean  in  Cappadocia.  He  was 
a  warm  defender  of  the  Millennarian  doctrines.  In  his  writings  preserved  to  us 
(see  Lardner,  iL  120-125),  there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  Apocalypse,  or 
direct  reference  to  it;  but  the  commentator  Andrew  of  Cesarea  reckons  him 
among  the  explicit  witnesse$  in  its  favor.  In  the  Preface  to  his  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  Andrew  says,  ''In  regard  now  to  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  we 
think  it  superfluous  to  extend  our  discourse,  inasmuch  as  the  blessed  Gregory, 
and  Cyril,  and  moreover  the  ancient  [writer)]  Papiat,  Irenaua,  Methodiutf  and 
Hippolytut  bear  testimony  to  its  credibility."  See  the  passage  in  Hug.  Intro,  p. 
652;  and  Prof.  Stuart,  L  305.  And  in  nearly  the  same  words  does  Arethas,  the 
4Uccessor  of  Andrew,  bear  the  like  testimony.  The  evidence,  therefore,  in  this 
case  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Polycarp,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Papias 
would  have  been  thus  referred  to,  unless  it  was  uniformly  understood  that  he 
regarded  the  book  as  the  production  of  the  apostie  John. 

These  are  all  the  testimonies  that  properly  belong  to  the  first  half  century  after 
the  death  of  John,  and  though  not  absolutely  po§iHve  and  eoneltuivt  in  them- 
•elves,  yet  the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  established: — (a)  The  book 
was  known ;  (6)  so  far  as  the  testimony  goes,  it  is  in  favor  of  its  having  been 
composed  by  John;  (c)  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  is  not  called  in  question 
or  doubted;  (d)  it  was  generally  ascribed  to  him;  (a)  it  was  probably  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Millennarian  views  entertained  by  Papias:— that  is,  it  is  moM 
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mmj  to  Moooiit  tn  hli  boldfaig  these  yiewi,  by  snppodog  thmt  the  book  wai 
known^  and  that  he  founded  them  on  this  book,  than  in  any  other  way.  See  Prot 
Stoart,  L  804. 

(6)  The  ieoond  half  eentory  after  the  death  of  John,  from  A.  D.  160  to  A.  B. 
200.  This  will  inolnde  the  names  of  Jnstin  Martyr,  the  Narrator  of  the  Ifartyii 
of  Lyons,  Irensnis,  Melito,  Theophilos,  Apollonins,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertnllian. 

■  Jmt%%  Martyr,  He  was  a  Christian  philosopher,  bom  at  Flavia  Neapolis, 
anoiently  ealled  Siehem,  a  city  of  Samaria,  it  is  supposed  about  A.  D.  103 ;  was 
•onrerted  to  Christianity  about  A.  I).  188,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  A.  B. 
165.  Lardner,  iL  125-140.  He  was  partly  ootemporary  with  Polyearp  and 
'Pi^ias.  He  travelled  in  Eg3rpt,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  resided  sometime  at 
Bphesus.  He  was  endowed  with  a  bold  and  enquiring  mind,  and  was  a  man 
eminent  for  integrity  and  virtue.  Tatian  eails  him  an  "admirable  man."  Me- 
thodins  says,  that  he  was  a  man  "not  &r  removed  from  the  apostles  in  time  or  in 
virtue."  Photius^says,  that  he  was  "well  aequainted  with  the  Christian  philoeo- 
phy,  and  espeeially  with  the  Heathen;  rioh  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  and 
all  other  parts  of  learning.  Lardner,  He  was,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  asoer- 
tain  the  truth  about  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  his  testimony  must 
be  of  great  value.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  dootrine  of  Ohiliasm  —  or,  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  years  on  the  earth,  and  in  defence  of 
this  he  uses  the  following  language:—- "Andaman  from  among  us,  by  name 
John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christy  in  a  Bevelation  made  to  him — h  'A.itoKa>l^u 
yt^fini  ^tl^ — has  prophesied  that  the  believers  in  one  Christ  shall  live  a  thou- 
sand years  in  Jerusalem;  and  after  that  shall  be  the  general,  and  in  a  word,  the 
eternal  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  men  together."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  Book  of  Bevelation — for  the  very 
name  Bevlation — AvMoXi^f — is  used;  that  Justin  believed  that  it  was  written 
by  the  apostie  John;  and  that  there  is  express  reference  to  what  is  now  chapter 
zx.  of  that  book.  The  book  was,  therefore,  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Justin— 
that  is,  in  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  John ;  was  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  apostie  John ;  was  quoted  as  such,  and  by  one  who  had  lived  in  the  very 
region  where  John  lived,  and  by  a  man  whose  character  is  unimpeached,  and 
who,  in  a  point  like  this;  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  The  testimony  of  Justin 
Martyr,  therefore,  is  very  important  It  is  positive;  it  is  given  where  there  was 
•vsfy  opportunity  for  knowing  the  truth,  and  where  there  was  no  motive  for  a 
frlse  testimony;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  one  whose  character  for  truthfulness 
is  unimpeached. 

TkB  Ifarrativo/  <A«  Martyrt  of  Vienne  and  Lyon»,  Lardner,' ii.  160-16d. 
In  the  reign  of  Ifarcus  Anteninus,  Christians  suffered  much,  from  persecution. 
This  persecution  was  particularly  violent  at  Lyons,  and  the  country  round  about. 
The  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  sent  an  aoeonnt  of  their  sufferings,  in  an 
•pistie,  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  This,  according  to  Lardner,  was 
■bout  A.  B.  177.  The  epistie  has  been  preserved  by  Busebius.  In  this  epistle, 
moBg  other  undoubted  alfauloflis  to  the  New  Testament^  the  following  occurs. 
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Bpealdiig  of  Vettius  Epigathns,  they  say^-^For  he  was  indeed  a  genuine  diseipld 
of  ChitBtt/oUovnng  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goet,"  Comp.  Bey.  ziv.  2:  "These 
■re  they  wbicli  follow  the  Lamb  whithereoever  he  gceih."  There  ean  he  no  doaht 
that  thia  passage  in  Revelation  was  referred  to;  and  it  proves  that  the  hook  was 
then  known,  and  that  the  writers  were  aeonstomed  to  regard  it  as  on  a  level  idik 
Ihe  other  sacred  writings. 

IretuBUB.  The  testimony  of  this  fkther  has  already  heen  referred  to  who 
speaking  of  ^Polycarp.  He  was  hishop  of  Lyons,  in  GauL  His  country  is  no 
ewrtainly  known,  hut  Lardner  supposes  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and,  firom  his  early 
acquaintance  with  Polycarp,  that  he  was  firom  Asia.  When  a  youth  he  was  a  * 
hearer  of  Polycarp,  and  also  a  disciple  of  Papias.  He  was  horn  ahout  the  hegin- 
nin|^  of  the  second  century,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom xn  extreme  old  age.  He  hecame  hishop  of  Lyons  after  he  was  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  wrote  his  principal  work,  Contra  Hareses,  after  this.  His  testimony 
is  particularly  valuable,  as  he  was  in  early  life  acquainted  with  Polycarp,  who 
was  a*  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  apostle  John.  Lardner,  iL  165-192.  Of  his 
reference  to  the  hook  of  Revelation,  Lardner  says:  ''The  Apocalypse,  or  Revela- 
tion, is  often  quoted  by  him  as  the  Revelation  of  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord." 
In  one  place  he  says':  "It  was  seen  no  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  age,  al 
the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Domitian."  And  again,  he  spoke  of  the  exact  and  ancient 
copies  of  the  book,  as  if  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the  true  readings  and  as  if 
it  were  then  possible  to  do  this.  Thus  Eusebius  (Lardner,  ii.  167)  says  of  him: 
"In  his  fifth  book  he  thus  discourses' of  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  the  compu- 
tation of  the  name  of  Antichrist;  'These  things  being  thus,  and  this  number  being 
in  all  the  exact  and  ancient  copies,  and  they  who  saw  John  attesting  to  the  same 
thifigs,  and  reason  teaching  us  that  the  number  of  the  name  of  the  beast,  accord- 
ing to  the  acceptation  of  the  Greeks,  is  expressed  by  the  letters  contained  in  it.'" 
Here  is  an  undoubted  reference  to  Rev.  xiiL  18.  This  evidence  is  clear  and  posi- 
tive. Its  value  consists  in  these  things:  (a)  That  he  was  familiar  with  one  who 
was  a  friend  of  John;  (b)  that  he  must  have  known  his  views  on  the  subject;  (e) 
that  he  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  common  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  authorship  of  the  book;  (d)  that  a  spurious  work  could  not  have 
been  palmed  upon  the  world  as  the  production  of  John;  {e)  that  he  bears  unequi- 
vocal testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  John;  (/)  and  that  he  speaks 
of  the  "  most  exact"  copies  being  then  in  existence,  and  testified  to  by  those  who 
had  seen  John  himselfl 

Meliio*    Lardner,  iL  157-160.    He  was  bishop  of  Sardis,  one  of  the  churches 
to  which  the  book  of  Revelation  was  directed.   He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  A.  D.  170.    He  was  a  man  greatiy  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  and 
Jerome  says  that  Christians  were  accustomed  to  name  him  a  prophet.    He  was, 
moreover,  remarkably  inquisitive  respecting  the  sacred  books,  and,  at  the  reques 
of  Onesimus,  he  made  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Messianic  pro 
phecies,  and  also  a  complete  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  stil 
extant  in  Eusebius.  Hist  Ecc.  iv.  26.    He  wrote  a  Treatise,  or  Commentary  on 
Ac  Book  of  Revelation.    Dr.  Lardner  says  of  this,  "what  it  contained  we  are  Bct 
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informed.  I  will  nj  il  was  a  oommentaiy  on  tliai  book.  It  ia  p jin  lie  Merihed 
tkat  book  to  John,  and  yery  likely  to  John  the  Apostle.  I  think  it  yery  probable 
Im  esteemed  it  a  book  of  oanonieal  aathority."  Hug  says  (p.  653),  ''Melito  him- 
self oalls  it  the  Apoealypse  of  John."  Eyen  Michaelis  (Intro,  to  the  New  Testa- 
menty  iy.  466),  reckons  Melito  among  the  witnesses  in  fayor  of  the  book.  The 
value  of  this  testimony  is  this :  (a)  Melito  was  bishop  of  one  of  the  ohnrehea  te 
which  the  Apocalypse  was  directed;  (6)  he  liyed  near  the  time  of  John ;  (c)  he 
was  a  diligent  student  on  this  yery  subject;  (d)  he  had  eyery  opportunity  of  asoer- 
taining  the  truth  on  the  sul^Ject;  (e)  he  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the  apostle 

*  John;  (/)  and  he  wrote  a  Treatise,  or  commentary  on  it  as  an  inspired  book.  "1% 
is  not  easy  to  eonceiye  of  stronger  testimony  in  fayor  of  the  book. 

ITteophilus.  Lardner,  iL  203-215.  He  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  flourished 
about  A.  D.  169-180.  He  wrote  a  work  against  the  "heresy"  of  Hermogenes, 
referred  to  by  Eusebius.  Eoc  Hist  iy.  24.  In  that  work  he  expressly  speaks  of 
the  Apocalypse  as  the  production  of  John,  and  Lardner  says  of  his  testimony, 
''That  the  book  of  Reyelation  was  owned  by  him  is  undoubted  from  Eusebius. 
Eusebius  has  assured  us  that  Theophilus,  in  his  book  against  Hermogenes,  brought 
testimonies  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John."  pp.  214,  215.  IJie  yalue  of  this  testi- 
mony is,  that  Theophilus  doubtless  expressed  the  current  opinion  of  his  time,  and 
that  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  truth.  There  is  also  a  pas- 
sage in  the  writings  of  Theophilus  which  aeenu  to  be  a  direct  allusion  to  the  Book 
of  Reyelation:  ''This  Eye,  because  she  was  deceived  by  the  Serpent — the  eyil 
demon,  who  is  also  called  Satan,  who  thus  spoke  to  her  by  the  Serpent — does  not 
tease  to  accuse ;  this  demon  is  also  called  the  dragon."    Comp.  Rev.  xiL  9. 

*  ApoUoniua,  Lardner,  iL  391-393.  He  flourished  about  A.  D.  192.  Eusebius 
says  of  him,  "He  makes  use  of  testimonies  out  of  the  Reyelation  of  John."  The 
yalue  of  this  testimony  is,  (a)  that  he  quotes  the  book  as  of  authority ;  and 
(5)  that  he  ascribes  it  to  John,  eyidently  meaning  the  Apostle  John. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lardner,  iL  222-259.  He  flourished  about  A.  D. 
192-220.  Many  of  his  writings  are  extant.  Lardner  (p.  245)  says  of  him,  "Thf 
book  of  Revelation  is  several  times  quoted  by  him,  and  once  in  this  manner.' 
'  Such  an  one,  though  here  on  earth  he  be  not  honored  with  the  first  seat,  shall 
sit  upon  the  four  and  twenty  thrones  judging  the  people,  as  John  says  in  the  Re- 
yelation.' "  Comp.  Rev.  iv.  4,  xL  16.  Lardner  adds,  "And  that  he  supposed  this 
writer  to  be  John  the  Apostle,  appears  from  another  place,  where  he  refers  to 
Rev.  xxi.  21,  as  the  words  of  the  apostle."  Prof.  Stuart  says  (L  317),  "  There  is 
no  good  ground  for  doubts  from  any  thing  which  is  found  in  the  work,  that  he 
received  and  admitted  the  Apocalypse  as  a  work  of  John  the  Apostle."  The 
known  character  of  Clement  make^  this  testimony  of  great  value. 

Tertullian.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Clement^  and  was  the  most  ancient^ 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers.  Lardner,  iL  267-306.  He  was 
bom  at  Carthage,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  died  about  A.  B. 
220.  He  was  bred  up  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  of  philoso- 
phy  and  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  extensive  information.  "His  testimony 
to  the  Apocalypse  is  most  fiill  and  ample.    He  quotes,  or  refers  to  it  in  more  than 
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wrenfj  passages  in  hia  writings^  appealing  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
spostle  John."  ]E>l]iott>  L  27.  '*  The  dedarations  of  Tertollian  are  so  fireqnent 
and  plain>  that  no  donht  can  possibly  remain  as  to  his  belief!"  Prof.  Stuart,  L  318. 
"  l!he  Eerelation  of  John  is  often  quoted.  I  pnt  tog«rther  two  or  three  passages, 
which  show  his  tdUl  persuasion  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  and  evangelist 
of  that  name."  Lardner,  IL  295.  .  One  of  the  passages  referred  to  by  Lardner  is 
the  following:  **  The  apostle  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  describes  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  Another  is,  **  Though  Marcion  r^ects 
his  Bevelation,  the  succession  of  bishops  traced  to  the  original,  will  assure  us 
that  John  is  the  author."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Tertulliaa 
regarded  the  apostle  John  as  the  author  of  the  book  of  Eevelation ;  and  his  con- 
fident assertion  may  be  considered  an  expressiye  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his 
time. 

Thus  fur,  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  as  fjBT  as  we  now  have  it,  was  uniform  and  unbroken;  and  so  far  as 
historical  testimony  is  concerned,  this  should  be  permitted  to  decide  the  question. 
Marcion,  indeed,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Polycarp,  and  whom  Polycarp  called 
''the  first-bom  of  Satan"  (Lardner,  ii.  95),  rejected  the  book  of  Bevelation  (see 
the  declaration  of  Tertullian  in  Lardner,  ii.  275),  but  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  he  rejected  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  account  of  the  genealogy 
and  baptism  of  the  Saviour,  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  the  episties  to  Timothy, 
Titus,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Catholic  episties.  Lardner,  vi  142-151,  347-350) 
viii  489-513.  Besides  the  opinion  of  Marcion,  the  testimony  was  uniform,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Alogi,  if  there  was  any  such  sect,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  antipathy  to  the  name  of  Logos,  and  who  on  this  account 
denied  both  the  gospel  of  John  and  the  book  of  Bevelation.  See  Lardner,  iv, 
190, 191  i  viiL  627,  628.  Ijardner,  however,  maintains  that  there  never  was  any 
guch  a  sect.  viiL  628. 

(e)  The  third  half  century  after  the  death  of  John,  A.  D.  200-250.  Among 
the  names  embraced  in  this  period  are  those  of  Hippolytus,  who  flourished  about 
A.  D.  220;  Nepos,  an  Egpption  bishop;  the  well-known  Origen,  the  most  acute 
critic  of  all  the  early  fathers,  and  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  Cyprian,  bjshop  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  246 ;  and  Metho- 
dius, bishop  of  Olympia  in  Lycia.  All  these,  without  exception,  have  left  a  clear 
and  decided  expression  of  their  belief  that  the  apostie  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse.    See  that  testimony  at  length  in  Prof.  Stuart,  i.  321-326. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  piirsue  the  historical  evidence  further.  If  the  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  work  is  unbroken  attd  clear  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
testimony  of  those  who  lived  subsequent  to  that  period  would  add  littie  to  its 
strength.  To  the  names  already  mentioned,  however,  there  might  be  added  those 
of  Epiphanius,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  many  othenk 
Such  is  the  external  positive  testimony  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of 
Btnrelaftion  was  written  by  the  apostie  John. 
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To  tUfl  might  bo  added  eerUin  internal  markB,  or  certain  &eU  ia  the  liii  «f 
John  wtiiehaeeord  witli  tliis.fiippotition,andieem  to  eonflrm  it  Thtjt^tmfk 
that  if  thej  did  nci  exift  there  might  be  aome  room  for  plaoaible  doabl»  thoa|^ 
It  moat  be  admitted  thal>  in  themaelyesy  they  do  not  amount  to  poaitire  proof  of 
any  oonaiderable  strength  that  he  wa$  the  anthor.  There  la  not  room  to  dwell 
vpon  them,  and  they  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to.  They  are  raeh  as  these  ^— 
(1.)  That  the  anthor  oalls  himself  John,  evidently  with  the  design  of  repreaentlBg 
himself  as  the  ApottU  of  that  name,  for  (a)  his  supposed  relation  to  the  ehurehes 
of  Asia  Minor  is  such  as  the  relation  of  the  apostle  John  was,  and  (6)  the  name 
John,  unless  there  was  something  to  qualify  it»  would  be  naturally  understood  as 
referring  to  the  aposUe  of  that  name.  (2.)  The  fact  that  John  lived  at  Ephesus, 
and  was  well  luiown  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  (3.)  The  fact  that  he 
lived  to  extreme  old  age — to  the  time  when  the  book  was  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  See  ^  2.  (4.)  The  &ct  that  there  was  a  persecution  in  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian,  when  this  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  written ;  and  (5)  what  might  be 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  this  book  with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  John. 

IL  To  confirm  the  argument^  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the 
reasons  for  doubting  that  John  was  the  author.  This  point  may  be  considered 
nnder  two  heads; — the  alleged  grounds  for  doubting  that  it  was  written  by  John 
by  the  ancients ;  and  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  modems. 

(1.)  The  ancients. 

(a)  It  has  been  maintained  that  it  was  rejected  by  Caius,  a  Presbyter  at  Rome. 
fle  flourished,  according  to  Cave,  about  A.  D.  210.  See  Lardner,  ii.  394-410. 
There  is  a  single  passage  in  his  writings  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
designed  to  reject  the  Apoealypse.  This  is  in  the  following  words :  ''And  Cerin- 
thus  also,  who  by  his  rev^ations,  as  if  written  by  some  great  apostle,  imposes 
upon  us  monstrous  relations  of  things  of  his  own  invention,  as  shown  him  by  an 
angel,  says,  '  that  after  the  resurrection  there  shall  be  a  terrestrial  kingdom  of 
Christy  and  that  men  shall  live  again  in  Jerusalem,  subject  to  sensual  desires  and 
pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  desirous  to  seduce 
mankind,  he  says  tbere  will  be  a  term  of  a  thousand  years  spent  in  nuptial  enter- 
tainments.' "    Lardner,  iL  400,  401. 

The  whole  force  of  this  depends  on  the  BupjMsition  that  Caius  meant  to  refer  to 
Rev.  zx.  4>6. 

But  in  regard  to  this  the  following  remarks  may  be  made :  —  (a)  Caius  was 
atrongly  opposed  to  Cerinthus  and  to  his  views ;  (6)  he  was  opposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  of  Chiliasm,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  as  then  exten- 
sively held — that  Christ  would  reign  personally  on  the  earth  with  his  saints  for  a 
thousand  years ;  (r)  it  may  be  postible  thati(Cerinthus  may  j^ave  forged  a  work 
pretending  to  be  of  Apostolic  origin,  in  which  these  doctrines  were  affirmed.;  (d) 
It  is  possible  that  the  book  of  Revelation,  as  left  by  John,  may  have  been  inter- 
polated and  corrupted  by  Caius  thus.  Some  one  of  these  suppositions  is  more 
probable  than  the  supposition  that  Caius  meant  to  r<gect  the  bock  of  Revelation  :— 

L  The  views  referred  to  by  O^o^,  aa  held  by  Oerinthn%  are  iio<  the  vifwi 
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wkioh  are  fovnd  in  BeT.  zz.  He  spoke  of  a  "terrestrial  kingdom  ef  Christ;" 
ws;y§  that  ''men  wonld  again  lire  in  Jerusalem 3^  that  they  "would  be  sabjeet  to 
seasnal  pleasures  f  and  that  the  "tiike  of  the  thousand  years  would  be  spMit  in 
nuptial  entertainments."  None  of  these  opinions  are  found  on  the  book  of  Be- 
Telatipn  as  we  now  have  it. 

2.  The  title  giren  by  Galas  to  the  book — JRevelatioru  instead  of  Eevdation^ 
*AwKiXwlftt — as  we  find  it  in  the  book  itself>  oh.  L  1,  would  seem  to  indieate  a 
different  woric  from  that  of  John.  Enseblns  always  refers  to  the  Apooalypse  by 
the  noun  singular  (Prof.  Stuart,  L  341),  and  this  is  the  general  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  designated.  If  Caius  had  designed  to  refer  to  this,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  used  the  common  term  to  designate  it. 

3.  These  views  receive  some  confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Theodoret,  "who 
spoke  of  Ceiinthus  in  such  a  way  as  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  forged  an  Apoca- 
lypse for  the  promotion  of  his  designs."  That  passage  is, ''  Cerinthus  forged  cer- 
tain revelations  as  if  he  himielf  had  seen  them^  and  added  descriptions  of  certain 
terrible  things  and  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  will  be  established  on 
the  earth,"  Ac  See  Prof.  Stuart,  L  342.  On  the  whole,  nothing  of  material  im< 
portance  can  be  derived  from  the  testimony  of  Caius  in  proof  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  not  believed  to  have  been  written  by  John. 

(6)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  as 
being  the  production  of  John,  though  he  did  not  deny  its  inspiration.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  the  See  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  247,  or  248,  and  died  about  A.  D. 
264,  or  265.  See  Lardner,  IL  643-722.  He  was  a  pupil  ^  Origen,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation.  The  full  testimony  of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  this  book  may  be 
seen  in  Lardner,  iL  693-697.  I  will  copy  all  that  is  material  to  show  his  opinion. 
He  says,  "  Some  who  were  before  us  have  utterly  rejected  and  confuted  this  book, 
criticising  every  chapter;  showing  it  throughout  unintelligible  and  inconsistent; 
adding,  moreover,  that  the  inspiration  is  &Ise,  forasmuch  as  it  is  not  John's ;  nor 
is  a  revelation  which  is  hidden  under  so  obscure  and  thick  a  veil  of  ignorance." 
[Prof.  Stuart  (i.  346)  translates  this,  "It  contains,  moreover,  no  revelation;  for  it 
IB  covered  with  a  strong  and  thick  veil  of  ignorance."]  "And  this  not  only  no 
apostie,  but  not  so  much  as  any  holy  or  ecclesiastical  man  was  the  author  of  this 
writing,  but  that  Cerinthus,  founder  of  the  heresy  called  after  him  the  Corinthian, 
the  better  to  recommend  his  own  forgery,  prefixed  to  it  an  honorable  name.  For 
this  they  say  was  one  of  his  particular  notions,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should 
be  earthly;  consisting  of  those  things  which  he  himself,  a  carnal  and  sensual 
man,  most  admired,  the  pleasures  of  the  belly,  and  its  concupiscence ;  that  is, 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  marriage;  and  for  the  more  decent  procurement  of 
these,  feastings,  and  sacrifices,  and  slaughters  of  victims.^  But,  for  my  part,  I  dare 
not  reject  the  book,  since  many  of  the  brethren  have  it  in  high  esteem ;  but  allow- 
ing it  to  be  above  my  understanding,  I  suppose  it  to  contain  throughout  some 
latent  and  wonderful  meaning;  for  though  I  do  not  understand  it,  I  suspect  there 
must  be  some  profound  sense  in  the  words ;  not  measuring  and  judging  these 
filings  by  my  own  reason,  but  ascribing  more  to  faith,  I  esteem  them  too  sublime 
m  be  eomprehended  by  me."  Then,  having  quoted  some  passapes  from  ^e  h«ol^ 
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he  addi,  speaking  of  the  author,  '^  I  do  not  deny,  then,  thai  Ub  name  ii  Johi, 
aad  that  this  is  John's  book;  for  I  beliere  it  to  be  the  work  of  soma  holy  and 
inspired  person.  Kerertheless,  I  cannot  edsily  grant  him  to  be  the  apostle,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  brother  of  James,  whose  is  the  gospel  ascribed  to  John,  and  the 
Catholic  epistle ;  for  I  eonclnde  from  the  manner  of  each,  and  the  tenn  of  expres- 
sion, 'and  the  conduct  of  the  book,  as  we  call  it,  that  he  is  not  the  same  person; 
for  the  eyangelist  nowhere  puts  down  his  name,  nor  does  he  speak  of  himself 
either  in  the  gospel  or  the  epistle.  I  think,  therefore,  that  he  [the  anther]  is 
another,  one  of  them  that  dwelleth  in  Asia;  forasmuch  as  it  is  said,  that  there 
are  two  tombs  at  Ephesns,  each  of  them  called  John's  tomb.  And  from  the  sen- 
timent,  and  words,  and  disposition  of  them,  it  is  likely  (hat  he  differed  from  him 
[who  wrote  the  gospel  and  epistle]." 

This  is  the  sum  of  all  that  Dionysius  says  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  tk« 
book. 

Respecting  this  the  following  remarks  may  be  made : — 

1.  Dionysius,  though  he  did  not  regard  the  work  as  the  work  of  John  the 
Apostle,  yet  receiyed  it  as  an  inspired  book,  though  far  aboTO  his  comprehension. 

2.  He  does  not  agree  with  those  who  altogether  rejected  it,  as  if  it  were  no 
reyelation,  and  contained  no  inspired  truth. 

3.  He  did  not  ascribe  it,  as  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Caius  did,  to 
Oerinthus. 

4.  All  the  objeotioAs  that  he  urges  to  its  being  the  work  of  the  apostle  John, 
are  derived  from  the  b«ok  itself,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  the  first  epistle  of  John,  should  hare  been  written  by  the 
same  author.  He  refers  to  no  historical  proof  on  that  point;  and  does  not  even 
intimate  that  it  genuineness  had  been  called  in  question  by  the  early  writers.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  objections  of  Dionysius  should  not  be  allowed  to  sek 
aside  the  strong  and  dear  proofs  of  an  historical  nature  already  adduced  from  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Bee  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  examined  more  at  length 
in  Prof.  Stuart,  L  844-354.    Comp.  Hug.  Intro,  pp.  654-656. 

(c)  It  may  be  added,  in  regard  to  the  historical  testimony  from  the  ancibnts, 
that  the  book  is  not  found  in  many  of  the  early  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  this  has  been  made  an  objection  to  its  authenticity. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  in  a  piece  composed  in  verse,  containing  a  catalogue 
of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  omits  the  book  of  Revelation ;  in  the  catalogue  of 
sacred  writings  annexed  to  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea^  A.  D.  363,  it  ia 
also  omitted ;  in  the  so-called  Canons  of  the  Aposties,  a  supposititious  work  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  also  omitted ;  it  is  also  omitted  in  a  cata- 
logue of  sacred  books  published  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  360;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Amphilocus,  bishop  of  loonium,  A.  D.  380,  as  among  the  books  that 
were  doubtfiil :  —  ''Some,"  says  he,  "admit  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  but  mosv 
persons  say  it  is  spurious."  See  Michaelis,  Intro.  New  Tes.  iv.  489;  Prof.  Stuarty 
L  857,  seq. 

In  regard  to  these  omissions,  and  the  doubts  entertained  by  later  writers  on  the 
fs^te^  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  (1.)  that  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  fourth  oentnry  and  onward  many  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
Che  eanoxdcal  Imthority  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that,  together  with  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  second  epistle  of  Petef,  and  the  seoond  and  third  epistlee  of  John^ 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  bioks  called  Antilegomena;  that  is,  hooks  ipokem 
mgainst,  or  books  whose  canonical  authority  was  not  admitted  by  all.    (2.)  Thii 
£act  shows,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the  great  yigilanee  of  the  church  in  Uie 
early"  ages,  in  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  in  determining  what  books 
were  to  be  admitted,  and  what  were  to  be  rejected.   (8.)  These  doubts,  entertained 
In  a  later  age,  cannot  affect  the  dear  historical  testimony  of  the  early  writers,  as 
we  now  have  it ;  for  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the  histo- 
rical testimony  is  concerned,  must  be  determined  by  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
who  lived  near  the  time  when  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  written.    (4.)  The  objec- 
tions alleged  against  the  Apocalypse  in  later  limes,  were  wholly  on  internal 
grounds,  and  were  mainly  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  supposed  to  countenance 
the  doctrine  of  GhUiasm,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  and  the 
saints,  for  a  thousand  years,  in  Jerusalem ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  followers 
of  Cerinthuff  appealed  to  this  book  in  support  of  their  pernicious  errors.    The 
book  seemed  (see  ch.  xx.)  to  countenance  the  views  early  entertained  by  many  on 
the  subject  of  the  Millennium,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  common  method  of 
controversy,  its  canonical  authority  was  therefore  called  in  question.    Thus  Hug 
(Intro,  p.  654),  says,  "  It  was  amidst  the  disputes  concerning  the  Millennium,  that 
the  first  ezpUcit  and  well-authenticated  denial  of  the  Apocalypse  occurred." 
Nepos,  Bishop  of  the  Arsinoitic  Prsafectnre  in  Egypt,  had  maintained  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Millennium  could  be  defended  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  by  a 
literal  exposition.    Dionysius  opposed  this  view,  and  in  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
pute on  the  subject,  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  itself  was  called  in  question 
bj  Dionysius,  on  the  grounds  referred  to  above.    **  He  did  this,  however,"  says 
Hug,  **  with  such  moderation,  that  he  might  not  offend  those  who  had  so  readily 
agreed  to  a  conipromise;"  —  that  is,  a  compromise  by  which,  as  bishop,  he  had 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.    Hug  has  shown  conclusively 
(pp.  654-656)  that  this  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book. 
It  was  on  such  internal  grounds  entirely  that  the  authenticity  of  the  book  was 
called  in  question,  and  that  it  was  ever  placed  among  the  disputed  books.    That 
ol^eotion  is,  of  course,  of  no  importance  now.   (5.)  It  is  well  known  that,  mainly 
by  the  influence  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  (see  Profl  Stuart,  L  834),  all  these 
doubts  were  removed,  and  that  the  Apocalypse  after  their  time  was  all  but  uni 
versally  received,  until  Luther,  for  reasons*  derived  from  the  book  itself,  in  the 
early  part  of  Ms  life,  again  called  it  in  question. 

Sudi  is  a  summary  of  the  historical  argument  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  book  of  BevelaUon;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  has  satis- 
fied the  Christian  world  at  large  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  apostie  John,  and  is, 
therefore,  entitied  to  a  place  as  an  inspired  book  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  la 
andent  times  there  were  no  objections  to  it  on  historical  grounds,  and  it  is  iinne- 
•essary  to  say  that  there  can  be  none  on  these  grounds  now. 
(3.)  The  objecti<ms  to  its  genuineness  and  anthsntidtj  in  modem  tinei,  eit 
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whollj  deriTed  from  the  oontents  of  the  book  iteelfl    These  objectionfl,  as 

hj  De  Wette,  and  as  expressing  the  substanee  of  all  thai  is  urged  bj  Swayp 

Lildke,  Oredner,  and  others,  ure  the  following : 

1.  That  the  Apocalyptlcel  writer  oalls  himself  John,  which  the  eraogelist  Wfm 
dees.  It  is  added,  also,  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  Hitzig,  that  in  ohs.  xriii.  20^  nd 
xzL  14,  the  writer  expressly  exolndes  himself  from  the  nnmber  of  the  apotflM. 

2.  That  the  language  of  the  book  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Ibiirtk 
Oospel,  and  the  three  epistles  of  John  the  Apostle.  It  is  said  to  be  eharaeteriss4 
by  strong  Hebraisms,  and  by  mggedness ;.  by  negligenoe  of  expression,  and  bj 
grammatioal  inaoonraoies ;  and  that  it  exhibits  the  absence  of  pure  Gr««k  word% 
and  of  the  apostle's  fayorite  expressions. 

3.  That  the  style  is  unlike  that  whieh  appears  in  the  Gospel  and  the  epistlea 
In  the  latter,  it  is  said,  there  is  calm,  deep  feeling;  in  the  ApooalypM,  a  liyely, 
ereatiye  power  of  fimoy. 

4.  That  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  book  is  different  from  that  of  tha  apostk^i 
aoknowledged  writings.  It  is  said  that  we  find  in  the  latter  nothing  of  the  "sea- 
•nous  expectations  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom,"  which  are  prominent  in 
the  Apocalypse ;  that  the  views  inculcated  respecting  spirits,  demons,  and  angeli^ 
are  foreign  to  John ;  and  that  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  revenge  flowing  throu|^- 
out  the  Apocalypse,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  mild  and  amiable  disposition  of 
the  beloved  disciple. 

For  a  full  consideration  of  these  points,  and  a  complete  answer  to  these  objee- 
tions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Commentary  of  Prot  Stuart,  voL  L  pp.  371-421 
A  more  condensed  reply  is  found  in  Eitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  is 
an  article  by  the  Bev.  S.  Davidson,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  aad 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  voL  IL  pp.  614-618. 

The  objections  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  the  importance  which  has  bees 
attached  to  them  by  many  persons,  but  it  may  be  satis&ctory  to  see  the  manner 
In  which  they  are  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Davidson  x  I  therefore  copy  his  answer  to 
them. 

"Let  us  now- consider  the  internal  evidence  in  fitvor  of  John  the  Apostle,  be- 
ghming  with  an  examination  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  the  other  side  hj  Do 
Wette.  These  do  not  possess  all  the  weight  that  many  assign  to  them.  We  shall 
follow  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  already  stated. 

1.  We  attach  no  Importance  to  this  circumstance.  Why  should  not  a  writer  bo 
at  liberty  to  name  himself  or  not  as  he  pleases ;  above  all,  why  should  not  a 
writer,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  omit  the  partioolaif 
which  he  was  not  prompted  to  record?  How  could  he  refrain  from  doing  so? 
The  Holy  Spirit  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  leading  the  writer  to  set 
forth  his  name,  although  curiosity  is  not  gratified  by  assigning  the  reason.  The 
Old  Testament  prophets  usually  prefixed  their  names  to  the  visions  and  predie- 
tions  which  they  were  prompted  to  record ;  and  John  does  the  same.  But  in  stoat! 
of  styling  himself  an  apostle,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  dignity  and  ofikebl 
authority,  he  modestly  takes  to  himself  the  appellation  of  a  servant  ^  CkmU 
the  brother  and  companion  of  the  faithful  in  tribulation.  This  corresponds  wi^ 
the  relation  which  he  sustained  to  Chnst  in  the  receiving  of  such  visions,  as  alio 
with  the  condition  of  the  Redeemer  himself.  In  tiie  Gospel,  John  is  mentioiied 
as  the  diiciple  whom  Jeeue  loved,  for  then  he  stood  in  an  intimata  ralalies  to 
C%ris^  as  the  Som  qf  wum  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servaai;  bat  la  tba  bsok 
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belbre  us,  Christ  is  announced  as  the  glorified  Bedeemei  who  shonld  quickly 
coma  to  judgment,  and  John  is  his  servant,  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  his 
house.  Well  did  it  become  the  apostle  to  forget  all  the  honor  of  his  i^stolie 
oiBce,  and  to  be  abased  before  the  Lord  of  glory.  The  resplendent  vision  of  the 
Baviour  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  seer,  that  he  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead ;  and 
therefore  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  be  clothed  with  profound  humility,  to 
designate  himself  the  serriMit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  brother  and  companion  of 
the  faithful  in  tribulation.  Again,  in  ch.  xviiL  20,  the  prophets  are  said  to  be 
represented  as  already  in  heaven  in  their  glorified  condition,  and  therefore  the 
writer  could  not  have  belonged  to  their  number.  But  this  passage  neither  affirms 
nor  necessarily  implies  that  the  saints  and  apostles  and  prophets  were  at  that  time 
in  heaven.  Neither  is  it  stated  that  all  the  apostles  had  then  been  glorified. 
Chapter  xxL  14  is  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  humili^  oi 
John.  This  is  a  questionable  assumption.  The  official  honor  inseparable  from 
the  person  oi  an  apostle  was  surely  compatible  with  profound  humility.  It  was  so 
with  Paul;  and  we  may  safely  draw  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  John.  In 
describing  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  ^e  twelve  apostles. 
The  writer  could  not  exclude  himself  (see  LU<^e,  p.  389 ;  and  Querike's  Bei" 
trSge,  p.  37,  sq.). 

2.  To  enter  fully  into  this  argument  would  require  a  lengthened  treatise.  Let 
us  briefly  notice  the  particular  words,  phrases,  and  expressions  to  which  Ewald^ 
Llicke,  De  Wette,  and  Credner  specially  allude.  Much  has  been  written  by 
Ewald  eoncemine  the  Hebraistic  character  of  the  language.  The  writer,  it  ii 
alleged,  strongl^unbued  with  Hebrew  modes  of  thought,  frequentiy  inserts  He- 
brew words,  as  in  liL  14;  ix.  11;  xii.  9, 10:  xix.  1,  3,  4,  6;  xx.  2;  xxiL  20; 
while  the  influence  of  eMalistic  artificiality  is  obvious  throughout  the  entire 
book,  and  particularly  in  L  4,  5 ;  iv.  2;  xiii.  18 ;  xvi  14.  The  mode  of  employing 
the  tenses  is  foreign  to  the  Greek  language,  and  moulded  alter  the  Hebrew  (L  7 ; 
iL  6, 16,  22,  23,  27;  iii.  9;  iv.  9-11;  xii.  2-4;  xvi  15,  21;  xvii  13, 14;  xviu.  11, 
15 ;  xxii  7, 12).  8o  also  the  use  of  tiie  participle  (i.  16 ;  iv.  1,  5,  8 ;  v.  6, 13 ;  vi. 
2,  5;  vii.  9, 10;  ix.  11;  x.  2;  xiv.  1, 14;  xix.  12, 13;  xxL  14);  and  of  the  infini- 
tive (xiL  7).  The  awkward  disposition  of  words  is  also  said  to  be  Hebraistio : 
such  as  a  genitive  appended  like  the  construct  state ;  the  stringing  together  ox 
•everal  genitives  (xiv.  8,  10, 19;  xvi  19;  xviii.  3,  14;  xix.  15;  xxi.  6;  xxii. 
18,  19);  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  cases,  which  are  frequentiy  changed  for 

S repositions  (ii  10 ;  iii.  0 ;  vi  1,  8 ;  viii  7 ;  ix.  19 ;  xi.  6,  9 ;  xii  5 ;  xiv.  2,  7) ; 
icorreotness  in  appositions  (i  5;  ii  20;  iii  12;  iv.  2-4;  vi  1;  vii.  9;  viii.  9;  ix. 
14;  xHi  1-3;  xiv.  2, 12,  14,  20,  Ac);  a  construction  formed  of  an  aMs  put 
after  the  relative  pronoun  (iii.  8 ;  vii.  2,  9 ;  xiii.  12 ;  xx.  8) ;  frequent  anoma- 
lies in  regard  to  number  and  gender  (ii  27;  iii  4,  5;  iv.  8;  vi.  9,  10;  ix. 
18,  14;  xi  16;  xiv.  1,  3;  xvii.  16;  xix.  14;  and  viii  11;  xi  18;  xv.  4;  xvii  12, 
15;  xviii.  14;  xix.  21;  xx.  12;  xxi.  4,  24;  also,  xvi  10;  xix.  1,  8,  9.  In  addi- 
tion  to  this  it  is  alleged  by  Credner,  that  the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament 
betrays  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  writer  with  the  Hebrew  text  (comp. 
vi  13,  14  with  Isa.  xxxiv.  4;  xviii  2  with  Isa.  xiii  21,  xxi  9,  xxxiv  14,  Jer.  L 
89;  xviii  4,  5  with  Jer.  U.  6,  9,  45;  xviii.  7  with  Isa.  xlvii.  7,  8;  xviii  21-23  with 
Jer.  XXV.  10,  Ii.  63,  64).  In  contrast  with  all  this,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fisMt 
that,  aocordbig  to  Acts  iv.  13,  John  was  an  unlearned  and  ignorant  man. 

The  book  is  deficient  in  words  and  turns  of  expression  purelv  Greek,  such  as 
mfrrtrr,  irtfvcrt,  «ij|ir«rt;  compound  verbs,  as  JtvayyiXXeiVf  irapaXaupdvttv,  imfidXXup; 
the  double  negation ;  tlie  genitive  absolute ;  the  attraction  of  the  relative  pro* 
Bonn ;  the  regular  construction  of  the  neuter  plural  with  the  verb  singular  (ex- 
oept  viii  8;  ix.  20;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  24;  xix.  14;  xxi  12);  iK»€uv  with  the  genitive. 
Vavorite  expressions,  such  as  occur  hi  the  Gospel  and  episties,  are  seldom  found, 
WsMofLMf  Btt^w^  ipy^ofiat,  f^itara,  irciXcv,  duvtiv,  /Uvstv,  icaOcS;,  &s  (an  adverb  of 
time),  tUvt  nip  piirrotf  «Arfie(,  ^Qg,  tttcoriaf  ic^d^effOatt  hjfoffvBaif  ^w^  altavioff  ix^lkkvcOtUf 
tXnt  {rm9ro)  tva ;  the  historic  present.  There  are  also  favorite  expressions  of  the 
writer  of  this  book,  sueh  as  do  not  occur  in  John's  authentic  writings :  oU&vyhitf 
fcw^wwl,  i^fmrd9  rl  Iry,  ri^  itSax^f  tnvnKpdr^Pf  $9^  col  ^'^''My  ^^^M^  «t4»^^ 
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Ux^t^  rtjti,  wpmrSroKH  rftv  vMcpiSv,  ^  ipj^ij  rfis  xrhttas  roV  OeoB,  6  opj^uv  rSy  fimtAkm 
Tt|(  y9(>  £^(  ^  the  begini^g  of  a  sentence.  The  oonjunction  c2,  so  oomn&on  la  tfat 
0oq>e],  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but  only  ti  /mA,  e{  ^if^t  and  d  n;.  IDie 
frequent  joining  of  a  substantive  with  /t^aff>  as  ^wyj^  McvrfXv,  dX/t^i;  /ccviiXir,  ^^ 
^a(,  ffaffi7df  fifyas,  rather  reminds  one  of  Luke  tnan  John ;  /le/^wv,  so  frequent  ia 
the  Gospel,  is  not  found  in  the  Revelation ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  hX^pSs,  which 
occurs  seven  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  foreign  to  the  GtospeL 

Tfat  following  discrepancies  between  the  language  of  tiie  Gospel  and  that  of 
the  episdes  have  been  noticed :  ihiOivds  is  used  of  God  both  in  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse,  but  in  different  senses  ,*  so  also  ic^pcof ,  and  ipyd^oftat ;  instead  of 
Us  the  Apocalypse  has  only  lio6 ;  instead  of  'UpovdXvfia  only  ItpovoaX^ft ;  instead 
of  idv  rist  as  in  tiie  Gospel,  cT  ns ;  xtpl,  so  often  U8e4  by  John,  occurs  only  once 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  too  in  relation  to  place ;  8j(\os  is  used  in  the  pluraL 
Words  denoting  seeing  are  differently  used  in  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse ;  thus, 
for  the  present  we  find  in  the  latter  ffXixuw,  Bttaptiv  hpSvj  for  the  aorist  of  the 
active  t76ov,  fiXixsiv^  and  Oewpccv;  for  the  future  ivrttf^aty  and  for  the  aorist  of  the 
passive  also  ivreoQai ;  nhuv  has  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  it  bears  in 
the  Gh>spel ;  instead  of  &  ipxtav  roS  kSo/aov,  and  6  Kovrip6s,  we  find  h  caravSg,  h  iidfioXos, 
h  Spdmtv  b  nfyag. 

Such  is  a  summary  statement  of  an  argument  drawn  out  at  great  length  by 
Liicke,  Be  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Gredner. 

Some  have  attempted  to  turn  aside  its  force  by  resorting  to  the  hypotiiesis  that 
the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  inio  Greek.  This, 
however,  is  contradicted  by  the  most  decisive  internal  evidence,  and  is  in  itsdf 
highly  improbable.  The  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the  Greek  language,  as  all 
antiquity  attests.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  its  Hebraistic  idioms  and 
solecisms  of  language,  its  negligences  of  diction,  and  ungrammatical  construc- 
tions? One  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account  is,  &at  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  is  widely  different  from  l^at  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  latter  is  a  prophetie 
book — ^a  poetical  composition — ^while  the  former  is  a  simple  record  in  prose,  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  It  is  apparent^  too,  that  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  imitates  the  manner  of  Ezekiel  and  DanieL  The  New  Testament 
prophet  conforms  to  the«<Uction  and  symbolic  features  of  the  former  seers.  '  11 
the  question  should  be  urged,  why  John  chose  these  models?  the  obvious  answer 
'  is,  that  he  conformed  to  the  taate  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  numerous 
apocryphal  works  of  an  Apocalyptical  nature,  which  were  composed  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Testament  of  the  twelvepatriarchs,  many  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the 
fourth  book  of  Ezra,  the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  and  many  others  which  are  lost — all 
testify  to  the  taste  and  feelmgs  of  the  times  when,  or  near  which,  the  Apocalypse 
was  written.  If  this  method  of  writing  was  more  grateful  to  the  time  in  which 
John  lived,  it  is  a  good  reason  for  his  preferring  it*  In  consequence  of  such 
imitation,  the  diction  has  an  Oriental  character;  and  the  figures  are  in  the  highest 
style  of  imagery  peculiar  to  tiie  East  But  it  is  said  tiiat  John  was  an  illiterate 
man.  Illiterate,  doubtless,  he  was  as  compared  with  Paul,  who  was  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  yet  he  may  have  been  capable  of  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books;  and  he  was  certainly  inspired.  Rapt  in  ecstacy,  he  saw  wondrous 
visions.  He  was  in  the  Spirit,  And  when  writing  the  things  he  beheld,  his  lan- 
guage was  to  be  conformed  to  the  nature  of  such  marvellous  revelations.  It  waa 
to  be  adapted  to  the  mysterious  disclosures,  the  vivid  pictures,  the  moving  scenes, 
the  celestial  beings  and  scenery  of  which  he  was  privileged  to  tell.  Hence  it  was 
to  be  lifted  up  far  above  the  level  of  simple  prose  or  biographic  history,  so  as  ta 
eonespond  with  the  sublime  visions  of  the  seer.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
ha  was  not  in  the  circumstances  of  an  ordinary  writer.  He  was  inspired.  How 
often  is  this  fiskct  lost  sijght  of  by  the  German  critics!  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
mqvire  into  his  education  in  the  Hebrew  language,  or  his  mental  culture  while 

rending  in  Asia  Minor,  or  the  smoothness  of  the  Greek  language  as  current  in 

' —  -  •  

•  Btuart,  tu  the  BibUotheoa  Saora,  pp.  868, 864. 
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tlM  place  where  he  lived,  before  and  aller  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  Holy 
Spirit  qvalified  him  beyond  and  irrespeetiye  of  ordinary  means,  for  the  work  of 
writing.  However  elevated  the  theme  he  undertook,  h^  was  assisted  in  employ- 
ing diction  as  elevated  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  demanded.  We  place,  there- 
fore, little  reliance  upon  the  argument  derived  from  tAe  time  of  life  at  which  the 
Apocalypse,  was  composed,  thon^  Olshansen  and  Guerike  insist  upon  it.  Written, 
as  they  tiiink,  twenty  years  before  the  Goq)el  or  epistles,  the  Apocalypse  exhibits 
marks  of  inexperiet^  in  writing,  of  youthM  fire,  and  of  an  ardent  temperament. 
It  exhibits  the  first  essays  of  one  expressing  his  ideas  in  a  language  to  which  he 
was  unaccustomed.  Thifl  may  be  true ;  but  we  lay  far  less  stress  upon  it  than 
these  authors  seem  inclined  to  do.  The  strong  Hebraized  diction  of  the  book  we 
account  for  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew  ,*  and,  as  such,  expressed  his 
Jewish  conceptions  in  Greek ;  that  he  imitated  the  later  Old  Testament  prophets, 
especially  the  mimner  of  Daniel ;  and  that  the  only  prophetic  writing  in  the  New 
Testament  naturally  approaches  nearer  the  Old  Testament,  if  not  in  subject,  at 
least  in  coloring  and  linguistic  features. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  language  of  the  book, 
alter  all  the  extravagances  of  assertion  in  regard  to  anomalies,  solecisms,  and 
ruggednesses,  have  been  fairly  estimated.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
rash  and  unirarrantable  assumptions  have  been  made  by  De  Wette  and  others 
relative  to  the  impure  Greek  said  to  be  contained  in  the  Apocalypse.  Winer  has 
done  much  to  check  such  bold  assertions,  but  with  little  success  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  resolved  to  abide  by  a  strong  and  prevalent  current  of  opinion. 
We  venture  to  affirm,  without  fear  of  contrtuliction,  that  there  ure  books  of  the 
New  Testament  almost  as  Hebraizing  as  the  Apocalypse ;  and  that  the  anomalies 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  paralleled  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  or  in  ciassioal  Greek.  What  shall  be  said,  for  instance,  to 
the  attempt  of  Hitzig  to  demonstrate  from  the  language  of  Mark's  Gospel,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  both  proceeded  from  one  author,  viz., 
John  Mark  ?  This  author  has  conducted  a  lengthened  investigation  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  all  tiie  peculiarities  of  language  found  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
equally  presented  in  the  second  Gospel,  particularly  that  the  Hebraisms  of  the 
one  correspond  with  those  of  the  other.  Surely  this  must  lead  to  new  investiga- 
tions of  the  Apocalyptic  diction,  and  possibly  to  a  reii^ciation  of  those  extrava- 
gant assertions  so  often  made  in  regard  to  the  harsh,  rugged,  Hebraized  Greek  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Who  ever  dreamed  before  of  the  numerous  solecisms  of  Mark's 
language  ?  and  yet  Hitsig  has  demonstrated  its  similarity  to  the  Apocalyptic  as 
plausibly  as  Ewalc^  Liicke,  and  ethers  have  proved  the  total  dissimilarity  between 
the  diction  of  the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  John's  GospeL 

The  length  allotted  to  this  article  will  not  allow  the  writer  to  notice  every  term 
and  phrase  supposed  to  be  peculiar.  This  can  only  be  done  with  success  by  him 
who  takes  a  concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  in  his  hand,  with  the  determi- 
nation to  test  each  example ;  along  with  a  goxtd  syntax  of  classical  Greek,  such 
as  Bemhardy's.  In  this  way  he  may  see  whether  the  alleged  Hebraisms  and 
anomalies  have  not  their  parallels  in  classical  Greek.  Some  of  the  allegations 
already  quoted  are  manifestly  incorrect,  e.  e.  that  oKo^ia  with  the  genitive  is  not 
found  in  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  contrary,  it  occurs  eight  times  with  the  genitive. 
Other  words  are  adduced  on  the  principle  of  their  not  occurring  so  frequently  in 
the  book  before  us  as  in  the  Gospel  and  epistles.  But  by  this  mode  of  reasoning 
it  might  be  shown,  that  the  other  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle  John,  for 
instance  his  first  epistle,  are  not  authentic.  Thus  ^^ftaro,  one  of  the  words  quoted, 
though  frequently  found  in  the  Gospel,  is  rot  in  any  of  the  three  epistles ;  there- 
fore, these  epistles  were  not  written  by  John.  It  is  found  once  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Again,  ipyd^oiicu,  which  is  found  seven  times  in  the  Gospel,  and  once  in  tiie  Apoca- 
lypse, as  aho  once  in  each  of  the  second  and  third  epistles,  is  not  in  the  first 
epistle ;  therefore  the  first  epistle  proceeded  from  another  writer  than  the  author 
of  the  second  and  third.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  Ocupiv.  Again, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  regular  construction  of  neuters  plural  with  singular  verbs  is 
oot  fiMud^  with  the  exception  of  six  instances.    To  say  nothing  of  the  lBXiQb>&a^. 
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of  6Zo«ption8,  lei  It  be  considered,  that  the  plural  verb  ii  joinad  with  ]diiial 
nonni  where  animate  beingi,  eflpocially  personsy  are  deugnated.  Apply  now  ihii 
principle,  which  regularly  holdi  good  in  classical  Greek,  to  the  Apocalypse,  and 
nothing  peculiar  will  appear  in  the  latter.  Should  there  still  remain  ezamples  of 
neuters  plural  designating  things  without  life,  we  shall  find  similar  ones  in  the 
Greek  writers.  Another  mode  in  which  the  reasoning  founded  upon  the  use  of 
peculiar  terms  and  expressions  may  be  tested,  is  the  following.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  are  words  which  occur  in  the  Gospel  and  epistles^^but  not  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. The  adverb  vdvrorc  is  an  example.  On  the  same  prmciple  and  by  Tirtut 
of  the  same  reasoning,  it  may  be  denied,  at  far  at  language  ts  eoneemedf  that  1 
Timothy  was  written  by  Paul,  because  wdmrt,  which  is  found  in  his  othw  epis- 
tles, does  not  occur  in  it.  In  this  manner  we  might  individually  take  up  each 
word  and  every  syntatical  peculiarity  on  which  the  charge  of  harshness,  or  sole- 
cism, or  Uebraizing  has  been  fastened.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  there  ara  very 
few  real  solecisms  in  the  Apocalypse.  Almott  all  that  have  been  adduced  may 
be  paralleled  in  Greek  writers,  or  in  those  of  the  New  Testament  The  words  of 
Winer,  a  master  in  this  department,  are  worthy  of  attention :  '  The  solecisms  that 
appear  in  the  Apocalypse  give  the  diction  the  impress  of  great  harshness,  but 
they  are  capable  of  explanationf  partly  from  anacoluthon  and  the  mingling  of  two 
constructions,  partly  in  another  manner.  Such  explanation  should  have  been 
always  adopted,  instead  of  ascribing  these  irregularities  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
author,  who,  in  other  constructions  of  a  much  more  difficult  nature  in  this  very 
book,  shows  that  he  was  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar. 
For  most  of  these  anomalies  too,  analogous  examples  in  the  Greek  writers  may 
be  found,  with  this  difference  alone,  that  they  do  not  follow  one  another  so  fre- 
quently as  in  the  Apocalypse'  {Grammatik,  fiinfle  Auflage,  pp.  273,  4).  Should 
the  reader  not  be  satisfied  with  this  brief  statement  of  Winer,  he  is  referred  to 
his  Exeget.  Studien,  i.  154,  sq.,  where  the  Professor  enters  into  details  with  great 
ability. 


v.  1,  14j  vL  1;  vii.  Ij  xix.  38;  xxL  Ij  /lopmpui,  Apoc.  L  2,  9;  vi.  9;  xL  7;  xiL 
11,  17;  xix.  10;  xx.  4i  %>sp.  /loprvp^w  or  naprvpla,  i.  7,  8,  15,  19,  32,  34;  it  25; 
iiL  11,  26,  28,  32,  33;  iv.  3,  9,  44;  v.  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  87,  39;  1  Epist.  i.  2;  iv. 
14;  v.  6-11.  Xva,  Apoc.  ii.  10,  21;  iu.  9,  11,  18;  vi.  2,  4>  11;  vii.  1,  Ac.  Ac 
Gosp.  vi.  5,  7, 12,  15,  28,  29,  30,  38,  39,  40,  50;   xL  4,  11,  15,  16,  19,  31,  37^  42, 

60,  52,  53,  55,  57;  xiL  9,  10  20,  23,  35,  Ac.  1  Epist  of  John,  i.  3,  4,  9;  iL  1, 
19,  27,  28.  JvJ/if,  Gosp.  vii.  24;  xL  44.  Apoc.  i.  16t  ttid^uv,  Apoc.  xix.  20.  Gosp. 
viL  30,  32,  44;  viiL  20 ;  x.  39 ;  xi.  57 ;  xxL  3, 10.  rtiptiv  r&v  X^ov,  rdii  wroXds,  or 
some  similar  expression,  Apoc  iii.  8, 10 ;  xii.  17 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xxiL  7,  9.    (Josp.  viiL 

61,  55  ;  xiv.  15 ;  xxiiL  24,  Ac  h  vikQv,  Apoc.  ii  7,  11,  17,  26 ;  iii  5,  16,  21 ;  xv. 
2 ;  xxi.  7.  This  verb  is  quite  common  in  the  first  epistle,  ii  13,  14 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  4, 
5.  Gosp.  xvi  33.  $iup  Jwijj,  Apoc.  xxi  6 ;  xxii  17 ;  comp.  Gosp.  vii.  38.  Com- 
pare also  the  joining  together  of  the  present  and  the  future  in  Apoc.  ii  5  and 
Gosp.  xiv.  3.  The  assertion  of  the  same  thing  positively  n,nd  negatively,  Apoc 
ii.  2,  6,  8, 13 ;  iii  8, 17,  21 ;  Gosp.  i.  3,  6,  7,  20,  48 ;  iii  15, 17,  20 ;  iv.  42 ;  r.  19, 
24;  viii.  35,  45;  x.  28;  xv.  5,  6,  7.  1  Epist  ii.  27,  Ac  In  several  places  in 
the  Apocal3rpse  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb;  so  also  in  the  Gospel,  i.  29,  36. 
Christ  is  called  6  Xiyog  to5  OmS,  Apoc  xix.  13,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  John  only  has 
he  the  same  epithet  rnpciv  U  Ttv6s,  Apoc  iii.  10.  Gosp.  xvii.  15.  oi^dTTu^^ 
Apoc  V.  6,  9,  12;  vi  4,  9;  xiii  3,  8;  xviii.  24;  only  in  the  1st  Epist  of  John, 
iii  12.  fx***  /»'/>»f »  Apoc.  xx.  6.  Gosp.  xiii.  8.  irepiirarctv  /ilrrf  rivoij  Apoc.  iii  4» 
Gosp.  vi  66.  oknvhia,  Apoc  vii.  15;  xii.  12;  xiii.  6;  xxi  3.  Gosp.  i  14. 
The  expulsion  of  Satan  from  heaven  is  expressed  thus  in  the  Apoc,  xii.  9 :  iffXli^ 
dirhf  yHv;  in  the  Gosp.  it  is  said,  vtiv  h  Spx»^  ro9  ir^/iov  ro^rov  kK^XrjO^ecrai  Ifw, 
xii  81.  (See  Schols,  Die  Apokalypte  dee  heilig,  Johannet  ubersetzty  erJd&rt,  u.  s 
w.  I'rankfurt  am  Main,  1828, 8vo^  Schuls,  VAer  den  Schriflsteller,  Character  unk 
WtHk  dei  JohanneM,  Leipug,  1803,  8vo. ;  Donker  Curtius,  Specimen  kermenetai- 
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eotheoU^ieunr  de  Apocalypsi  a5  tnJoZe,  dodrirui  et  tcribendi  genere  Johannia 
Apostoh  non  ahhorretUet  Trajecti  Batar.  1799.  8to.;  Eolthoff;  Apocalwsit  Joanni 
Aj>o$t<di  vtndicata,  HafniaB,  1834,  8vo.;  Stein  (in  Winer  and  Engelhardt's 
Krititch.  Journal,  r.  i.),  and  the  Jena  Idteratur-Zeitung  for  April,  1833,  ^o.  61). 
It  ifl  true,  that  some  of  these  expressions  are  said  by  LUcke,  Do  Wette,  and 
Credner,  to  be  used  in  a  different  sense  in  the  Apocai^se ;  others  not  to  be  cAa- 
ractenstici  but  rather  accidental  and  casnal ;  otiiers  not  origtfud,  but  borrowed. 
Such  assertions,  howerer,  proceed  more  from  et  priori  assumption  than  from  any 
inherent  truth  they  possess.  In  regard  to  the  charge  of  cabbalitm,  especially  im 
the  use  of  numbers,  it  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  cabbala  of  the  Jews  was  widely 
different  from  the  instances  in  the  Apocalypse  that  have  been  quoted.  Perhaps 
John's  use  of  the  number  666  comes  the  nearest  to  one  kind  of  the  cabbala ;  but 
still  it  is  so  unlike  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  apostle  did  not  employ 
the  cabbalistic  art.  His  mysterious  indications  of  certain  facts,  and  the  reasons 
of  their  being  in  some  measure  inyolved  in  darkness,  are  explicable  on  other  tl^an 
Jewish  grounds.  There  is  no  real  cause  for  believing  that  the  apostle  had  recourse 
to  the  artificial  and  trifling  conceits  of  the  Rabbins.  In  short,  this  argument  is 
by  no  means  condusiTe.  As  far  as  the  language  is  concerned  nothing  militates 
against  the  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from  John,  who  wrote  the 
Gospel.  The  contrary  evidence  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  assent. 
When  rigidly  scrutinized,  it  does  not  sustain  the  ^conclusion  so  conlftently  built 
upon  it 

But  it  is  also  affirmed,  that  the  doctrinal  views  and  sentiments  inculcated  in 
the  Apocalypse  are  quite  different  from  those  found  in  the  Gospel.  This  may  be 
freely  allowed  without  any  detriment  to  their  identity  of  authorship.  How  slow 
the  Germans  are  in  learning  that  a  difference  in  the  exhibition  of  truths  substan- 
tially the  sam«,  is  far  from  being  a  contradiction !  A  difference  of  subject  in  con- 
nection with  a  different  plan,  demands  correspondent  dissimilarity  of  treatment. 
Besides,  there  m!ist  be  a  gradual  development  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Sensuous  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  such  as  are 
alleged  to  abound  in  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  spi- 
rituality of  his  reign,  though  it  appears  to  us  that  the  representations  so  designated 
are  figurative,  shadowing  forth  spiritual  realities  by  means  of  outward  objects. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  pneumatological,  demonological,  and  angelo^cal 
doctrines  of  the  book  ?  The  object  for  which  John's  Gospel  was  primarily  written 
did  not  lead  the  apostle  to  introduce  so  many  particulars  regarding  angefs  and 
evil  spirits.  The  intervention  of  good  and  the  malignant  influence  of  e-vil  spirits 
are  clearly  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  particularly  in  Zechariah  and 
Daniel.  It  is  therefore  quite  accordant  with  the  prophetic  Hebraistic  character 
of  the  Apocalypse,  to  make  angelic  agency  a  prominent  feature  in  the  book.  And 
that  such  agency  is  recognised  in  we  Gospels,  is  apparent  to  the  most  cursory 
reader.  The  special  object  with  which  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written  was  different 
from  that  which  prompted  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  therefore  the 
subject-matter  of  both  is  exceedingly  diverse.  But  stiU  there  is  no  opposition  in 
doctrine.  The  same  doctrinal  views  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  representa- 
tions contained  in  them.  Ip.  the  one,  the  Redeemer  is  depicted  in  his  humble 
career  on  earth ;  in  the  other,  in  his  triumphs  as  a  king— -or  rather,  in  the  victo- 
rious progress  of  his  truth  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Satan 
and  wicked  men  to  suppress  it.  As  to  a  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  Apocalyptic 
writer,  it  is  not  found.  The  inspired  prophet  was  commissioned  to  pronounce  woes 
and  judgments  as  soon  to  befal  tiie  enemies  of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  their 
persevering,  malignant  efforts.  As  well  might  an  evil  disposition  be  attributed  to 
the  blessed  Saviour  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  denunciation  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  The  same  John  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  says,  in  the  second 
epistle,  ver.  10,  '  if  there  come  any  unto  you  and  luring  not  this  doctrine,  receive 
lum  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed.'  It  must  ever  strike  the 
simple  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  positive  ground  for  attributing  the  author- 
■hip  to  John  the  Apostle,  that  he  s^les  himself  the  servant  of  God  by  way  of 
ioiiiMnoo^  whidi  none  oth«r  at  that  timo  would  have  ventoreil  to  do  \  and  tbolb^ 
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PART  FIRST. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION, 'CH.  I. 

1.  The  title  and  dedgn  of  the  Book,  eh.  L  1-S. 

3.  Dedication  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  ch.  L  4-8. 

8.  Yisioitef  the  Bedeemer,  ch.  L  9-18. 

4>  Oommission  to  write  to  the  seren  churches,  ch.  L  19,  20. 

PART   SECOND. 

EPISTLES  TO  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA,  CH8.  II.  III» 

1.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  ch.  ii.  1-7. 

2.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  ch.  ii.  8-11. 
8.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Pergamos,  ch.  ii  12-17. 
i.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Thyatira,  ch.  ii  18-29. 

5.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Sardis,  ch.  iiL  1-6. 

6.  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philadelphia,  ch.  iii  7-18. 

7.  BpisUe  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  ch.  iii  14-22. 

PART  THIRD, 

PREPARATORY  VISION,  CH.  lY. 

1.  The  scene  laid  in  heaven,  ch.  iv.  1,  2. 

2.  The  vision  of  God,  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  living  creatures,  oh.  iv. 

8.  The  worship  rendered  to  God,  ch.  iv.  9-11. 

PART  FOURTH. 

warn  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH — THE  RELATION  TO  SBCULAl 
AFFAIRS,  POUTICAL  CHANGES  AND  REVOLUTIONS,  AS  BEARING  ON  THE 
OKUtOH,  CHS.  V-XI.,  1-18. 

L  The  sealed  book,  containing  the  record  of  these  events,  in  the  hand  of  him 
dial  fal  on  the  throne.  The  Lamb  of  Gk>d  only  could  open  it.  The  joy  in  heaven 
ikU  (mt  was  found  who  oould^open  the  seals,  oh.  v. 

(xxxvui) 
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ViotoriniUy  Bishop  of  Pettaw,  and  martyr  in  Dioeletian's  persecution,  in  his 
CommentAry  on  the  Apoealypse,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  third  centnry, 
says  twice  expressly  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  by  the  apostle  John  in  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  when  banished  thither,  by  the  Boman  Emperor  Domitian.  See  the 
passages  quoted  in  Elliott^  L  39,  and  in  Pro£  Stuart^  L  264.  The  testimony  is  nn*. 
equiYOcaL 

To  these  testimonies  from  the  early  Fathers,  may  be  added  that  of  Jerome,  who 
says  that  "John  saw  the  Apocalypse  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  to  which  he  wai 
sent  by  Domitian,"  and  in  another  place  he  says  that  this  occurred  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.    Adv.  Jovin.  Lib.  i,  Lardner,  iv.  446,  447. 

And  to  these  plain  testimonies  may  be  added  those  of  Sulpioius  Serems,  and 
Orosins,  contemporaries  of  Augustine;  Gregory  Ttironensis  (cent,  ri),  Isidorus 
Hispaleusis  (cent.  tIL),  Marianus  Scotus,  Primasius,  and  others.  See  Profl  Stuart^ 
L  264,  265,  and  Elliott,  i.  88, 39. 

Such  is  the  positive  testimony  that  the  book  was  written  near  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  about  A.  D.  96.  It  is  true  that,  notwithstandibg  this  posi- 
tiTe  testimory,  there  were  some  writers  who  aasigned  it  to  an  earlier  date.  Thus 
Epiphanius,  Bisliop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
speaks  of  John  as  haying  prophesied  in  the  isle  of  Patmos  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius  (A.  D.  41-54),  a  time  when,  as  Michaelis  observes,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  history  that  there  was  any  imperial  persecution  of  Christians  whatever, 
and  when,  moreover,  the  probability  is  that,  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  churches, 
scarcely  one  was  in  existence,  and  the  apostie  John  was  in  no  way  associated  with 
them.  Lardner  (iv.  190)  seems  to  suspect  that  in  the  passage  referred  to,  the 
name  Claudius  was  a  fault  of  the  transcriber.  Epiphanius,  however,  received  the 
Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  John,  and  as  an  inspired  book.  Lardner,  iv.  196. 
Others  have  ascribed  the  date  of  the  book  of  Revelation  to  the  time  of  Nero. 
Thus  in  tbe  later  Syriac  version,  the  titie-page  declares  that  it  was  written  in 
Patmos,  u>hUh&r  John  was  sent  by  Nero  Cesar,  This  version,  however,  was  made 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  can  have  littie  authority  in  determining 
the  question.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  version  was  made,  or  on  what 
authority  the  author  relied,  when  he  said  that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  in 
the  time  of  Nero.  So  also  Andreas  and  Arethas,  commentators  on  the  book  of 
Revelation,  one  of  them  in  the  be^nning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  make  quotations  from  the  book  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  they  supposed  tiiat  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. They,  however,  made  no  express  declaration  on  that  point,  and  their  tes- 
timony at  any  rate,  at  that  late  i»eriod,  is  of  littie  value.  A  few  other  later  writers 
also  supposed  that  the  book  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of 
Domitian.    See  Prof.  Stuart,  L  268,  269. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  historical  testimony  as  to  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse 
was  written ;  and  that  testimony,  it  seems  to  me,  is  so  clear  as  to  settie  the  point 
so  far  as  tiie  historical  evidence  is  concerned,  that  the  book  was  written  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  that  is,  about  A%  B.  95  or  96.  My  exposition  of  tht 
iMMk  proceeds  tm  the  siq^positioa  thaA  it  was  written  al  that  time. 
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2.  There  ii  aaother  inqniiy,  howercr,  as  to  the  imtemal  eridenee,  for  on  thii 
ground  it  asm  kaen  maintained  that  it  cost  have  been  written  before  the  destrae- 
tion  of  Jenualem,  and  in  the  time  of  Kero.  See  the  argument  in  Prot  Stoar^  L 
270-282. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this,  it  ma|r  be  remarked  in  general,  that  on  the  anppoii- 
tion  that  it  wa^  written  near  the  close  of  the  life  of  John,  and  in  the  time  of  Do- 
ffiltian,1t  ean  be  shown  that  there  is  no  internal  improbability  or  inconaistenej; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  all  the  known  cironmstances  in  regard  to  John,  and  to  the 
•ondition  of  the  ehorch  at  that  time,  would  accord  with  that  supposition.    For, 

(a)  It  is  known  that  John  spent  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Ephesus, 
in  the  midst  of  the  seren  churches  to  which  the  book  was  addressed,  and  the 
epistlef  in  the  boo^  are  such  as  they  would  be  on  that  supposition. 

{b)  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  a  i»ersecution  of  Christians  in  the  time  of  Do« 
mitian ;  and  of  the  persecution  which  he  excited  agunst  Christians  Moshelm  re- 
marks that  "he  was  ui  emperor  little  inferior  to  Nero  in  baseness  of  character  and 
eondnot  This  persecution  undoubtedly  was  severe;  but  it  was  of  short  eontinu- 
aaoe,  as  the  emperor  was  soon  murdered."  Mosheim,  L  69.  It  commenced  about 
A.  D.  93  or  94.  It  is  not  certainly  known  how  far  it  extended,  but  as  the  grvttnd 
of  the  persecution  was  a  fear  of  Domitian  that  he  would  lose  his  empire  from  some 
person  among  the  relatires  of  Christ  who  would  attempt  a  revolution  (Moshdm,  L 
69,  Milmon,  Hist  of  Christianity,  193),  there  is  every  probability  that  it  would  be 
directed  particularly  to  the  East^  and  the  countries  near  where  the  Saviour  lived 
and  died. 

(c)  It  is  not  improbable  that  John  would  be  haniMhed  in  this  persecution.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  inflnenoe  among  Christians,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
would  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  persecution.  Moreover,  it  is  as  probable  that  he  would  be  banished  as  that  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  for,  though  we  have  few  fiicts  respecting  this  persecution, 
and  few  names  are  mentioned,  yet  we  have  one  recorded  instance  in  which  banish- 
ment on  account  of  professing  the  Christian  religion  took  place.  Thus  Milman 
(Hist  of  Christianity,  p.  198),  speaking  of  two  of  tiie  cousin-germans  of  Domitian, 
«iays,  "The  one  fell  an  early  victim  to  his  jealous  apprehensions.  The  other, 
Flavlus  Clemens,  is  described  as  a  man  of  the  most  contemptible  indolence  of 
eharaoter.  His  powerful  kinsman,  instead  of  exciting  the  fears,  enjoyed  for  some 
time  the  favor  of  Domitian.  He  received  in  marriage  DomitiUa,  the  niece  of  the 
tmperor;  hia  children  were  adopted  as  heirs  to  his  throne;  Clemens  himself  ob- 
tained the  consulship.  On  a  sudden  these  harmless  kinsmen  becamo  dangerous 
eoniplraton ;  they  were  arraigned  on  the  unprecedented  charge  of  Atheism  and 
Jewish  manners;  the  husband  Clemens  was  put  to  death;  the  wife  Domililla, 
htmiaked  to  ike  desert  island  of  either  Pontia  or  Pandataria."  Nothing  is  more 
|irobaible»  therefore,  than  that  John  the  Apostie  should  be  also  banished  to  a  desert 
island— and  Patmos  was  admirably  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  See  Notes  on  oh. 
L  9.  There  is,  therefore,  every  thing  in  the  circumstances  to  make  it  probable  that 
Ikt  book  was  written  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  so  uniformly  said  by  the  early 
klitaclMi  to  hare  been.    ThoM  thingi  Mem  to  mt  to  make  it  proper  to  aoquieseo 
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Ik  liie  general  opinion  so  long  entertained  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  ApooaiypM, 
for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  whose  date,  is  better  deter- 
mined  on  historical  grounds  than  this.  These  oonsiderationa  also  make  it  un- 
necessary to  examine  the  alleged  internal  evidence  from  the  book,  that  it  wai 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  especially  as  it  will  be  shown  in  th« 
Notes,  that  the  passages  usually  relied  on,  ch.  vi  9,  10;  viL;  zL  3,  8;  xtIL  8,  li^ 
and  ch.  L  1,  3;  zxiL  7,  20,  are  susceptible  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation 
on  the  supposition  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  or  after  th« 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

2  3.    TTie  place  uihere  the  hook  was  written. 

The  book  itself  purports  (oh.  i.  9),  to  haye  been  written  in  the  island  of  Patmoi^ 
where  the  writer  says  he  was  ''for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ:"  that  is,  clearly,  where  he  had  been  banished  for  his  attachment  to 
the  Saviour.  For  an  account  of  this  island,  see  Notes  in  ch.  L  9.  The  only  questLon 
that  has  ever  been  raised  on  this  point  is,  whether  this  waA  a  reality j  or  a  poetiad 
fiction;  that  is,  whether  the  writer  in  his  visions  merely  seemed  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  place,  and  this  was  made  the  imaginary  scene  of  the  vision. 
The  lattw  supposition  has  been  entertained  by  Eichhom  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (1810),  and  by  some  other  writers. 

In  fiivor,  liowever,  of  understanding  this  as  a  literal  £Ei.ct,  the  following  conside- 
rations may  be  suggested: 

1.  The  clear  statement  of  the  writer  himself  (ch.  i.  9) : — a  statement  that  should 
be  received  as  literally  true,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  character  of  the  CMn- 
position,  or  some  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  case,  to  set  it  aside.  If  the  com- 
position were  avowedly  fictitious  or  poetical,  then  it  would  be  understood  that 
such  a  statement  was  not  to  be  received  literally.  And  thn^,  in  a  prophetic  reccMrd 
it  might  be  clear  that  it  was  a  mere  visionary  representation  in  which  the  prophet 
seemed  to  be  transported  to  some  place,  where  there  would-be  no  danger  of  mis- 
understanding it.  Undoubtedly  on  this  principle  some  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
and  Jeremiah  are  to  be  regarded  as  located  at  some  place  remote  from  that  where 
the  prophet  was;  and  thus  many  of  the  visions  in  this  book  are  located  in  heaven 
or  elsewhere.  But  these  cases  are  wholly  different  from  the  statement  in  oh.  L  9. 
Patmos  is  not  represented  as  the  mere  scene  of  a  vision.  The  statement  occurs 
in  a  plain  prose  narrative,  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  that  it  is  true. 

2.  This  accords  with  the  representation  of  history,  and  with  t^e  probabilities  of 
the  case,  that  John  was  actually  banished  to  Patmos  in  a  time  of  persecution.  See 
f  2.  On  this  point  the  representations  of  history  are  uniform,  and  they  are  such 
that  if  a  writer  had  designed  to  forge  a  book  in  the  name  of  John,  he  wduld  in  all 
probability  have  fixed  on  Patmos  as  the  scene  of  the  vision  from  the  £EkCt  that  he 
was  actually  banished  there. 

8.  If  Patmos  was  merely  a  fictitious  place,  why  should  John  select  it?  What 
was  there  in  that  island  that  would  have  occurred  to  him  as  a  proper  place  to  be 
(he  scene  of  such  visions?    It  was  little  known;  it  had  no  saered  as8odatlAiM%  5J^ 
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hftd  nerer  been  repreflented  as  a  plaee  Tirited  by  the  Most  HIJKfa;  aad  It  had  n 
particular  relation  to  the  scenes  which  are  referred  to.  One  bom  in  Jndea  sad 
trained  under  the  inflaenoe  of  the  Hebrew  religion;  one  who  was  a  diaeiple  «f 
Christ,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  of  the  transfigaration  or  the  aseenrioa, 
wonld  have  been  much  more  likely  to  select  Sinai,  Oarmely  Hermoa,  Tabor, « 
Olivet^  as  the  scene  where  the  risions  were  to  be  laid.  These  were  oonsaerated 
spots.  On  tiiese  Qod  had  manifested  himself  in  a  peenliar  manner;  had  eoaTersed 
with  men,  and  had  given  glorious  exhibitions  of  his  eharaoter  and  plans.  W^ 
should  not  one  of  these  spots — any  one  of  them  in  itself  is  as  wdl  adapted  to 
be  the  scene  of  such  visions  as  the  lonely  isle  of  Patmos — have  been  selected? 
Why  was  a  Grecian  island  chosen — a  place  not  once  named  in  all  the  saered 
writings,  and  so  small  and  so  desolate  as  to  have  been  almost  entirely,  before  thi% 
anknown  even  in  the  heathen  world? 

4.  All  the  circumstances  have  the  aspect  of  reality.  It  was  a  real  peneeutien 
to  which  the  writer  refers,  and  it  was  a  real  affliction  which  he  was  experieneinj^ 
and  the  concinnity  of  the  passage  requires  us  to  understand  this  as  a  real  traasfo 
to  a  lonely  island.  If  that  were  a  mere  vision,  then  we  should  be  required  also^ 
to  understand  the  statement  that  he  was  ''a  companion  of  otiiers  in  tnbukUiMt,** 
as  a  vision  also,  and  his  affliction  as  an  account  of  an  ideal  transfer  to  that  islaad. 
But  this  is  contrary' to  the  spirit  of  the  passage  in  ch.  L  9;  and  the  whole^  there- 
fore, should  he  understood  as  the  statement  of  a  literal  fiict. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  8how  that  the  common  op|pion  that  the 
visions  were  seen  in  the  island  of  Patmos  has  every  probability  in  its  &vor,  aad 
should  be  received  as  correct.  Whether  the  record  was  actually  made  on  that 
island,  or  was  made  afterwards,  is  a  point  on  which  no  light  con  be  observed,  aad 
which  is  of  no  importance.  From  such  passages,  however,  as  those  in  eh.  x.  4; 
xiv.  13;  ziz.  9,  and  zzL  5,  it  would  seem'  probable  that  the  record  was  made  as 
seen  as  the  visions  were  seen,  and  that  the  book  was  actually  written  in  Patmos. 

i  4.     The  nature  and  design  of  the  book. 

This  must  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  the  book  itself,  and  the  views  en- 
tertained on  this  point  will  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  princ^pleg 
which  are  adopted  in  interpreting  it.  From  the  examination  which  I  have  given 
of  the  book,  and  the  methods  of  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  matter  and  design  of  the  book  may  be  expressed  in  tiie  following  specilW 
eations: — 

1.  It  was  composed  in  a  time  of  persecution,  and  in  view  of  the  persecutions  aad 
iMstilities,  external  and  internal,  to  which  the  church  was  then,  and  would  be,  ex- 
posed. 'Christianity  was  then  in  its  infknoy.  It  was  comparatively  feeble.  It 
•Bcountered  the  opposition  of  the  world.  The  arm  of  the  civil  power  was' 
raised  to  crush  it.  It  was  also  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  internal  foes,  and 
persecutions  would  arise  from  its  own  bosom,  and  formidable  enemies  in  fiitnre 
times  wonld  seem  to  endanger  its  very  existence.  Heresies,  and.divisionsy  and 
•Qinvtloiif  of  dootrine  and  of  practice,  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  its  owa 
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boiom ;  times  of  conflict  and  darkness  would  come;  changes  would  occur  in  goyem- 
mftits^  that  would  deeply  affect  the  welfare  of  the  church;  and  there  might  be 
periods  when  it  would  seem  to  be  doubtftd  whether  the  tine  church  would  not 
become  whoUy  extinct.  The  Mth  of  Christians  was,  doubtless,  sorely  tried  in  the 
persecution  which  existed  when  the  book  was  written,  and  would  be  in  like  man- 
ner often  sorely  tried  in  the  corruptions  and  persecutions  of  ftitnre  ages. 

2.  The  Apocalypse  is  designed  to  meet  thid  state  of  feeling  by  ftimishing  the 
assurance  that  the  Gospel  would  ultimately  prevail;  that  all  its  enemies  would 
be  subdued,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  set  up  over  all  the  world.  It 
was  intended  to  impart  consolation  to  the  people  of  God  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
forms  of  persecution  and  trial,  by  the  assurance  that  the  true  religion  would  be 
at  last  triumphant^  thus  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Savior  respecting  the  church,  that  the  "gates  of  hell  should  not  pre- 
TaU  against  it."  Matt.  xyL  18.  Hence  every  thing  in  the  book  tends  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  gospel;  and  hence,  at  the  close  (ch.  xx.),  we  have  the  assurance  of 
its  fiur-spread  diffusion  over  the  earth,  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
(chs.  xxi.  xxiL)  a  graphic  view  of  the  state  of  the  redeemed  when  they  shall 
be  delivered  from  sin  and  wo,  and  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  theii 
eyes. 

8.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  by  giving  a  rapid  glance  at  the  great  events  ol 
history  bearing  on  the  church  in  aU  coming  times  till  it  should  be  triumphant;  oi 
by  sketchini^  a  bold  outline  of  the  principal  things  thq^  would  serve  to  endangez 
the  church,  and  the  principal  di^e  interpositions  in  behalf  of  the  church,  until 
its  triumph  should  be  secured  upon  the  earth.  This  might  have  been  done  by 
direct  statement,  or  by  pliun  and  positive  assertion,  as  it  was  by  many  of  the 
prophets;  but  the  end,  in  this  case,  would  be  better  secured  by  a  glance  at  future 
history  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  great  fact  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
gospel  would  be  kept  before  the  church,  there  might  be  furnished  a  clear  demon- 
stration, in  the  end,  of  the^divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  book  itselfl  This 
latter  object,  indeed,  would  have  been  in  fact  accomplished  by  a  plain  declaration, 
but  it  would  be  he9t  accomplished  by  such  details  as  would  show  that  the  whole 
course  of  events  was  comprehended  by  the  Holy  Spirit — ^the  real  author  of  the 
whole.  A  general  view  of  these  details  may  be  seen,  according  to  the  prinoiplea 
which  I  have  adopted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  work,  in  the  analysis  at  the  dost 
-of  the  introduction,  g  5. 

4.  The  method  in  which  this  is  mainly  done  in  this  book  is  by  pictures  'o* 
tymboU ;  for,  above  all  the  other  books  in  the  Bible,  the  Apocalypse  is  charac- 
terised by  this  method  of  representation,  and  it  may  eminentiy  be  called  a  book 
of  symbols.  It  is  this  which  has  made  it  appear  to  be  so  obscure;  and  this  parti- 
cularly which  has  given  occasion  for  so  great  a  variety  in  the  methods  of  inter- 
preting it — ^for  there  is  no  kind  of  representation  that  furnishes  occasion  for  so 
much  fimeifid  interpretation  as  that  of  symbolical  writing.  The  true  principle  of 
interpreting  symbolical  language  has  been  hitherto  littie  understood,  and  conse- 
quentiy  every  writer  has  indulged  his  own  fiemey  in  affixing  such  a  meaning  to  the 
•TmM  M  h«  ehofe.    The  result  has  been  that  there  has  been  no  fgeoMttASSsi  %&i^ 
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mitted  principle  of  interpretation  respecting  this  book,  and  tbaft  the  Twiety  ol 
eo^jectorcs  indulged,  and  the  wUd  and  Tun  theories  adraneed,  hare  produced^ 
Impreirion  that  the  book  ii  not  soBeeptible  of  a  plain  and  senaiUe  exposition.  A 
very  common  belief  Ib,  that  symbolical  language  musty  firom  the  nature  of  tlie  caM^ 
be  obscure  and  unintelligible,  and  that  a  book  written  in  the  manner  of  the  Apoea* 
lypse  must  alwayi  he  liable  to  the  wild  vagaries  of  imagination  whioh  have  beta 
BO  commonly  exhibited  in  the  attempts  to  explain  this  book.  These  oonsideradoni 
make  it  proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks  here  about  the  nature  of  symbolical  langaagt^ 
and  on  the  question  whether  a  book  written  in  that  language  is  neoeesarilj  unin- 
telligible, or  incapable  of  a  plausible  interpretation. 

A  symbol  is  properly  a  representation  of  any  moral  thing  by  the  images  or  pro- 
perties of  natural  things.  Thus  a  circle  is  a  symbol  of  etemi^^  as  having  neither 
beginning  nor  end;  an  eye  is  a  symbol  of  wisdom;  a  lion  of  courage;  a  lamb  of 
meekness  and  gentleness.  This  general  idea  of  symbols  is  found  in  types,  AwigmM, 
parables,  fables,  allegories,  emblems,  hieroglyphics,  ike  The  symbola'mostly  used 
in  the  book  of  Revelation  are  picturet,  and  could  be  painted — and  indeed  a  great 
part  of  the  book  could  be  represented  in  a  panorama^  and  would  constitute  a  serial 
of  the  most  splendid  drawings  that  the  world  can  conceive.  The  following  re- 
marks may  throw  some  light  on  the  reason  why  this  mode  of  representation  was 
adopted,  and  on  the  question  whether  a  book  written  in  this  manner  is  neeessarily 
unintelligible. 

(a)  This  method  of  representation  is  not  uncommon  in  the  ancient  prophecies. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  is  written  in  this  way;  and  it  is  often 
resorted  to  by  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets.  It  was  a  method  of  representiUion 
whioh  accorded  well  with  the  warm  and  glowing  imagination  of  the  Orientals,  and 
with  the  character  of  mind  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world.  It  was  suppoted  to 
be  capable  of  conveying  ideas  of  important  events;  although  it  was  doubtless  ^- 
derstood  that  there  might  be  some  degree  of  obscurity  in  the  representation,  and 
that  study  and  ingenuity  might  be  requisite  in  understanding  it — as  is  always  the 
ease  with  parables  and  enigmas.  We  have  frequent  instances  in  the  Bible  of  a 
eertain  kind  of  trial  of  skill  in  expounding  dark  sayings  and  riddles,  when  the 
sense  was  intentionally  so  conveyed  as  to  demand  acuteness  of  thought  in  the  ex- 
planation. The  utterance  of  truths  in  symbolic  language  accorded  much  with  this 
prevailing  bent  of  mind  in  the  ancient  and  the  oriental  world — as  we  see  in  the 
symbolical  representations  in  Egypt  If  the  use  of  symbols,  therefore,  in  the 
Apocalypse  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  book,  the  objection  would  lie  with 
equal  force  against  no  small  part  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  against  a  method  of  writing  which  was  actually  in  exteni|ive  use  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world.  To  object  to  it,  must  be  to  object  that  our  own  methods  and 
▼lews  wero  not  the  views  and  methods  of  all  past  ages;  that  the  improved  modes 
of  communication  in  existence  now  were  not  in  existence  always. 

(6)  Such  a  method  of  representation  may  be,  however,  clear  and  intelligible. 
The  purpose  of  prophecy  does  not  require  that  there  should  be  in  all  cases  an  ex- 
j^oit  statement  of  what  will  occur,  or  a  particular  detail  of  names,  dates,  and  dr- 
fiiafttiioei— f6r  if  such  a  statement  were  made,  it  ia  plain  that  it  would  be 
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poflflible,  on  the  one  liand,  for  an  impostor  so  to  shape  his  oondnot  as  to  seem  t» 
folfil  the  prophecy,  and,  on  the  other,  for  wicked  men,  knowing  exactly  what  wa« 
predioted,  to  prevent  its  fulfibnent.  All  that  is  demanded  in  sneh  predictions  is 
(1)  sash  a  statement  as  undoubtedly  r^en  to  the  future  event;  (2)  such  a  state- 
ment afl,  when  fairly  interpreted,  describes  such  an  event;  and  (3)  such  a  state- 
ment as  that,  when  the  event  occurs,  it  shall  be  clear  that  this  was  the  event 
referred  to,  or  that  the  prediction  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  any  other  event: 
that  is,  so  that  they  shall  compare  with  each  other  ob  the  two  parts  of  a  tally  do... 
Kow  that  symbolical  language  may  have  these  charactensties,  and  may  be  in 
these  respects  suffioientiy  clear  and  .plain,  is  evident  firom  the  following  consi- 
derations:— 

1.  A  picture  may  be  a  correct  representation  of  an  event  It  was  thus  among 
the  Mexicans,  who,  by  means  of  pictures,  were  enabled  to  give  a  correct  represeni- 
ation  of  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  convey  to  their  monarch  a  correct 
idea  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  Spanish  forces. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Bobertson's  History  of  America,  Book  v.  §  xiL, 
referring  to  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  will  illustrate  this:  '' During 
this  interview  [an  interview  between  Cortes  and  the  ambassadors  of  Montezuma], 
some  painters  in  the  train  of  the  Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  diligentiy  employed  in 
delineating,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery, 
the  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  attracted  their  eyes,  as  singular.  When  Cortes 
observed  this,  and  was  informed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma^ 
in  order  to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  objects 
now  presented*to  their  view,  than  any  words  could  communicatef  he  resolved  to 
render  the  representation  still  more  animated  and  interesting,  by  exhibiting  such 
a  spectacle  as  might  give  both  them  and  their  monarch  all  awful  impression  of  the 
extraordinary  prowess  of  his  followers  and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arms." 

2.  A  symbol  may  be  a^  definite  in  its  signification  as  the  arbitrary  character 
which  constitutes  a  letter  with  us,  or  the  arbitrary  character  which  denotes  a 
syllable  or  a  word  with  the  Chinese.  There  is^  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
letters  in  most  languages  were  at  first  pictures  or  symbols;  but  whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  might  have  been  the  case,  and  that  as 
definite  ideas  might  have  been  attached  to  the  symbols  employed  as  to  the  arbi- 
trary marks  or  signs.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  circle,  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a 
horse,  a  banner,  an  axe,  a  lamb,  might  have  been  so  employed  as  always  to  denote 
the  same  thing,  in  the  same  way  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  do,  and  thus,  oon- 
eequentiy,  the  number  of  symbols  employed  might  have  been  very  numerous, 
though  still  retaining  their  de^nite  character. 

3.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  has  been  illustrated  by  the  recent  investigations 
of  -the  symbolical  language  or  hieroglyphical  signs  in  Egypt.  On  the  celebrated 
Bosetta  stone,  an  inscription  was  found  in  three  compartments  of  the  stone,  in 
three  different  languages — the  first  in  hieroglyphical  or  symbolical  language,  the 
language  used  by  the  priests;  the  second  in  enchorical  or  demotic  languid  ~^ the 
language  in  common  use  among  the  Egyptito  people;  and  the  third  in  Greek.  It 
WM  «oi\|ectared  that  the  inscriptilon  in  each  language  was  the  same,  aiMi  thA^ 
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consequently  there  might  be  a  key  for  explaining  the  symbols  or  the  bier#- 
l^yphics  so  eomnion  in  Egypt.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  Champollion  wu 
enabled  to  read  the  inscription  in  the  Egyptian  language,  and  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  in  so  common  use  in  the  ancient  inscriptions,  and  the 
symbolical  language  of  Eg3rpt  became  as  intelligible  as  other  ancient  forms  of 
record — as  it  was  undoubtedly  when  it  was  at  first  employed.  Each  of  the  symbols 
liad  a  well-known  signification,  and  was  adapted  to  conyey  a  definite  idea.  An 
account  of  this  stone,  and  of  the  symbols  of  Egypt  generally,  may  be  seen  in 
Qliddon's  Ancient  Egypt,  oh.  i.  The  symbols  employed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
may  have  had,  as  used  by  them,  as  definite  a  meaning,  and  may  be  as  susceptible 
of  as  clear  an  interpi-etation  now,  as  the  symbols  employed  in  Egypt^  or  aa  any 
other  language.  The  only  real  difl&culty  in  interpreting  the^  may  haye  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  they  referred  to  future  events  (see  Notes  on  Rey.  zyL  12);  the 
employment  of  such  methods  of  writing  was  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Orientals,  and  gave  great  poetic  beauty  to  their  compositions. 

4.  It  should  be  added,  howeyer,  that  peculiar  care  is  necessaiy  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  writings  of  this  character.  There  is  much  room  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  imagination,  and  fiuts  hare  shown  that  in  almost  nothing  has  so  much 
indulgence  been  giyen  to  the  fancy  as  in  the  interpretation  of  such  books  as 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Indeed  the  explanations  of  these  books  haye  been 
80  loose  and  wild  as,  with  many,  to  bring  the  whole  science  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies  into  contempt,  and  to  produce  the  very  common  impression  that 
a  rational  and  consistent  exposition  of  such  books  as  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
Is  impossible.  •  A  better  mode  of  interpretation,  it  is  hoped,  howeyAr,  is  to  preyail; 
a  mode  in  which  there  will  be  more  careful  attention  to  the  true  meaning  of 
symbols,  and  to  the  proper  laws  of  symbolic  language.  The  true  method  may  not 
haye  been  reached,  and  many  errors  may  occur  before  it  shall  be  reached.  For 
man^  ages  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  was  entirely  unknown. 
Thousands  of  coi^jectures  had  been  made  as  to  the  method  of  reading  those 
symbols;  yast  ingenuity  had  been  exhausted;  the  hope  was  sometimes  entertained 
that  the  clew  had  been  discoyered,  but  it  was  at  last  felt  that  all  those  proposed 
methods  were  fanciful,  and  the  world  had  settied  down  in  despair  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  deciphering  their  meaning.  The  acddental  discoyery  of  the  Rosetta 
■tone,  and  the  patient  labors  of  De  Sacy,  Akerblad,  Tychsen,  and  especially  of 
Champollion,  haye  changed  the  yiews  of  the  world  on  that  subject,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  haye  become  as  intelligible  as  any  other  language.  It  is  possible 
tiiat  the  same  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  sacred 
prophets;  and  that  although  those  of  Daniel  and  John  may  haye  seemed  to  be  as 
obscure  as  those  of  Egypt,  and  although  the  most  wild  and  extrayagant  opinions  may 
baye  been  entertained  in  regard  to  their  meaning,  yet  the  time  may  come  when 
those  books  shall  take  their  place  among  the  well-understood  portioxA  of  the  Bible, 
aud  when  the  correspondence  of  the  predictions  couched  under  these  symbols 
with  the  eyents  shall  be  so  clear  that  there  shall  be  no  lingering  doubt  on  any 
mind  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  diyine  communications  to  mankind.  Whether 
ikig  attempt  to  explain  one  of  those  books  will  eontribute  any  thing  to  a  better 
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onderetanding  of  the  tme  meaning  of  tiie  symbolioal  language  employed  by  the 
prophet!^  muii  be  snbmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

i  5.     The  plan  of  the  Apocalypse, 

The  book  of  Bevelation  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  seyen  pordons,  em- 
bracing the  foUowing  general  points: — The  Introdaction,  ch.  L;  The  Epistles 
ft)  the  seven  churches,  ohs.  ii.  iiL;  The  Preparatory  Yision,  ch.  iv.;  The  relation 
of  the  church  to  the  external  world,  embracing  the  outward  or  secular  aspect  of 
things  as  bearing  on  the  church,  chs.  v.-zL,  1-18;  The  internal  state  of  the 
church— embracing  the  rise  and  destiny  of  Antichrist;  or,  the  internal  history  of 
the  church  until  the  oyerthrow  of  that  formidable  power,  and  the  permanent  and 
triumphant  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christy  the  last  temporary  apostacy, 
and  the  general  judgment,  chs.  xL  19 ;  2uL-xx. ;  The  final  condition  of  the  righteous 
in  fheir  state  of  triumph  and  glory,  chs.  zzL  zzii.  1-5 ;  and  the  epilogue  or  con- 
clusion, oh.  xziL  6-21.  This  plan,  as  pursued  in  this  a^  tempt  to  explain  the  book, 
may  be  Men  more  in  detidl  in  ihe  Ahaltsis  on  the  following  pages. 
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employs  the  expression,  /  John,  after  the  nuomer  of  Daniel^  m  if  he  w«i«  tibi 
only  prophet  and  person  of  the  name.  Nor  can  it  be  well  belioTed  that  a  disdpla 
ef  the  apostle,  or  any  other  indiyidaaly  should  hare  presumed  to  introduce  John 
as  the  speaker,  thus  deceiying  the  readers.  The  apostle  was  well  known  to  the 
Christians  of  his  time,  and  espeeially  to  the  Asiatic  churches.  He  did  not  there- 
fore think  it  necessary  to  say  John  the  Apostle  for  the  sake  of  distangnishing 
himself  from  any  other.  (See  Ziillig's  Die  Offmbarung  Jckannia,  Stotteart  1834, 
6to.  p.  136.)" 

2  2.    The  time  of  writing  ike  Apocalypse. 

The  eridenee  as  to  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  considered  as  extemil 
4T  historical,  and  internal. 

1.  External  or  historioaL  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christisn 
Fathers  is  almost  or  quite  uniform,  that  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  tha 
apostle  John,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian;  that  ia  about  A.  D. 
95  or  96. 

The  principal  testimony  to  this  fifict  is  that  of  IrensBus.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  was  himself  the  disci- 
ple of  the  apostle  John.  See  §  1,  (6).  He  had,  therefore,  every  opportunity  of 
obtuning  correct  information,  and  doubtless  expresses  the  common  sentiment  of 
his  age  on  the  subject.  His  character  is  unexceptionable,  and  he  had  no  induce- 
ment to  bear  any  false  or  perverted  testimony  in  the  case.  His  testimony  is  plain 
and  positive  that  the  book  was  written  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and 
the  testimony  should  be  regarded  as  decisive  unless  it  can  be  set  aside.  His  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  the  book  of  Revelation  is : — ''It  was  seen  no  long  time  ago^  hut 
tlmost  in  our  age,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian"  Lardner,  iL  181.  Or, 
as  the  passage  is  translated  by  Pro£  Stuart: — **  The  Apocalypse  was  seen  not  long 
ago,  but  almost  in  our  generation,  near  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign."  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  or  as  to  the  time  when 
Irensens  believed  the  book  to  have  been  written.  Domitian  was  put  to  death  A. 
B.  96,  and  consequentiy,  according  to  IrensBus,  the  Apooalype  must  have  been 
written  not  far  from  this  time. 

This  testimony  of  IrensBus  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Relating  the  well-known  story  of  John  and  the  robber,  he  speaks  of  the  event  as 
having  occurred  on  his  return  from  exile  in  Patmos  "after  the  death  of  th^  tyrant," 
and  represents  him  as  then  an  infirm  old  man.  The  testimony  in  the  book  itself, 
(ch.  L  9,)  is  clear  that  John  was  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  when  these  visions  were 
seen.  The  "tyrant"  whose  death  is  here  referred  to,  must  necessarily  be  either 
Nero  or  Domitian,  as  these  were,  up  to'the,end  of  the  first  century,  the  only  im- 
perial persecutors  of  the  Christians.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  Nero,  since  at 
the  time  of  his  persecution  (A.  B.  64)  John  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  an  "infirm 
old  man,"  being  probably  not  much  above,  if  indeed  so  much  as  sixty  years  of  age. 
See  Eusebius,  Ecol.  Hist.  B.  iii.  ch.  23.  Of  this  testimony.  Prof.  Stuart,  who  him- 
self supposes  that  the  Apocal3rpse  was  written  before  the  death  of  Nero,  says  (I 
364),  "The  tyrant  here  meant  is  probably  Domitian  ,*  at  least,  although  he  is  not 
Earned  by  Clement>  it  is  deer  that  Eusebius  so  understands  the  matter." 
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XL  The  opening  of  the  seals. 

1.  The  opening  of  the  first  seal,  oh.  tL  1,  2. 

IXf  fphite  horse,  Peaee,  prosperity,  and  triumph :  — fiilfiUed  in  the  state  of 
the  Roman  empire  from  the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96,  to  the  aooei« 
sion  of  Commodos,  A.  D.  180. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  second  seal,  eh.  vi.  3,  4» 

^e  red  horse.    Bloodshed,  discord,  civil  strife:  —  Mfilled  in  the  state  of 
the  Eoman  empire  from  the  death  of  Commodns,  A.  D.  193,  and  on- 
ward. 
8.  The  opening  of  the  third  seal,  ch.  yL  5,  6. 

Th^  black  horse.  Calamity,  distress,  want,  trouble : — frdfilled  in  the  ftomaa 
empire  in  the  scarcity  of  food  that  prevailed;  the  exoessire  taxation; 
the  special  order  not  to  destroy  the  olive-yaords  and  yineyards,  the 
sources  of  rerenne,  in  the  time  of  Caraoalla,  A.  D.  211,  and  onward. 

4.  The  opening  of  the  foorth  seal,  ch.  yL  7,  8. 

The  pale  horse.  The  reign  of  Death,  in  the  form  of  famine,  pestilence, 
disease :  —  ftilfilled  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  bloodshed,  famine,  and 
pestilence  that  prerdled  in  the  tune  of  Decins,  Gallus,  ^milianus,  Va- 
lerian, and  Gallianus,  A.  D.  243-268. 

5.  The  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  oh.  tL  9-11. 

Tho  martyrs.  Fulfilled  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  persecutions,  particu- 
larly in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  284r-304 : — the  last  of  the  efibrts  in 
the  Pagan  world  to  extinguish  the  Christian  name. 

6.  The  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  ch.  yL  12-17. 

Consternation  and  alarm  as  if  the  world  teas  coming  to  an  end: — fulfilled 
in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  threatening  invasions  of  the  Qoths  in  the. 
neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  pressed  on  by  the  Huns,  and  producing 
universal  alarm  and  consternation,  A.  D.  365,  and  onwards. 

Intermediate  vision  between  the  opening  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals.  A 
yiew  of  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  the  glory  of  the  saints  in  [heaven- 
designed  to  sustain  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gloom,  and  to  furnish  the 
assurance  that  innumerable  multitudes  of  men  would  be  brought  to  glory,  ch. 

TiL 

(a)  The  impending  storm  of  wrath  that  seemed  to  threaten  universal  de- 
struction is  suspended  in  order  that  the  servants  of  God  might  be  sealed, 
ch.  vii.  1-3. 

(5)  The  sealing  process — ^indicating  the  preservation  of  the  church  in  these 
times  of  danger,  and  the  influences  that  would  designate  and  save  the 
true  people  of  God  in  all  time  to  come,  oh.  viL  4^. 

(e)  A  vision  of  an  immense  host  beibre  the  throne,  gathered  out  of  all 
people  and  all  lands,  oh.  vii.  9-12. 

^d)  A  view  of  the  martyrs  who  would  be  saved: — a  view  designed  to  giro 
comfort  in  the  trials  that  would  come  upon  the  people  of  God  in  thif 
worldt  oh.  viL  13, 14 
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(c)  A  riew  of  the  happiness  of  heaven — ^whare  all  mMSeHng  will  notss,Mi 
all  tears  be  wiped  awaj,  ch.  viL  1^17. 
7.  The  opening  of  the  seyenth  aealy  oh.  Tiii. — xL  1-18. 
Beren  trumpets  giyen  to  seren  aagela  to  soniidt  and  th«  pnpanUuj  » 
rangements  for  soundingy  oh.  TiiL  1-6. 


Two  series  of  eyents  referring  to  the  West  and  the  Bart  in  the  down&Urf  | 
the  Boman  Empire. 

A.  Thi  Wist — to  the  (all  of  the  Western  empire— lirar  trmnpeti. 

(a)  The  first  trumpet  sounded,  eh.  TiiL  7. 
•    The  invasion  of  the  Boman  Empire  by  Alarie^  king  of  the  Qoths,  A IX  |i 

895-410. 

(b)  The  second  trumpet  sounded,  oh.  yiiL  8,  9. 
The  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  GenseriOy  king  of  the  Yandal% 

A.  D.  428-468. 

(e)  The  third  trumpet  sounded,  cIl  viiL  10, 11. 
The  invasion  of  the  Boman  Empire  by  Attilay  king  of  the  Huna,  'Soooxgi   | 
of  God,'  A.  D.  433-453. 

(d)  The  fourth  trumpet  sounded,  oh.  viiL  12, 13. 

The  final  conquest  of  Rome  and  the  Western  Empire  by  Odoftoer,  kiac 
of  the  HeruU,  A.  D.  476-490. 

B.  Tiu  East — to  the  fidl  of  the  Eastern  Empire — ^two  trampeti^  oh.  iz. 

(e)  The  fifth  trumpet  sounded,  ch.  iz.  1-12. 
The  Mohammedans,  or  Saracens. 

(/)  The  sixth  trumpet  sounded,  ch.  iz.  13-19. 
The  Turkish  power. 

The  interval  between  the  ML  of  the  Eastern  Empire^  and  the  sonndioi 
of  the  seventh  trumpet,  ch.  iz.  20 — zL  13. 

(a)  The  result  of  these  Judgments;  ch.  20,  21. 
They  produce  no  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  world :  — fulfilled 
in  the  state  of  the  Papal  world  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinoplfl^ 
and  before  the  Beformation. 

(5)  An  angel  is  seen  descending  from  heaven  with  emblems  of  mijestyi 
Joy,  and  peace,  ch.  z :  —  Ailfilled  in  the  Beformation. 

1.  The  angel  with  the  rainbow  on  his  head,  and  his  face  like  the  son,  • 
proper  symbol  of  the  Beformation  as  a  work  of  peaoe^  and  aoo(Hi- 
panied  with  light  and  knowledge,  ch.  z.  1. 

2.  The  littie  book  in  his  hand,  a  symbol  of  the  principal  agent  in  thi 
Beformation — a  hook — the  Bible,  ch.  z.  2. 

S.  His  crying  witii  a  loud  voice — symbolical  of  the  Beformation  ai 

arresting  the  attention  of  the  nations,  ch.  z.  3. 
4  The  seven  thunders^ — ^the  anathemas  of  Papal  <Bome — ^the  thnndcr  of 

tbe  feven-hilled  oity,  eh.  z.  8. 
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6.  The  purpose  of  John  to  record  what  the  seven  thunders  had  uttered, 
and  the  command  not  to  write :  —  the  mistake  which  the  Beformers 
were  in  danger  of  making,  hj  regarding  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Papacy  ai 
the  tmth  of  God,  ch.  z.  4. 

tf.  The  solemn  oath  of  the  angel  that  the  lime  predicted  wonld  not  then 
oeeor,  but  would  occur  m  the  time  when  the  seventh  angel  should 
sound  (ch.  z.  5-7): — fulfilled  in  the  anticipations  of  the  Reformers 
that  iffe  world  was  about  to  come  to  an  end,  and  the  reign  of  Christ 
about  to  commence,  mad  the  assurance  of  the  angel  that  this  would 
not  then  occur,  but  that  a  long  and  important  interval  must  take  place. 

7.  The  command  given  to  John  to  go  and  take  the  little  book  from  the 
hand  of  the  angel  (ch.  z.  8) : — fulfilled  in  the  delivery  of  the^  Bible 
again  to  the  church. 

8.  The  command  to  eat  it,  and  the  consequences  — sweet  in  the  mouth, 
and  bitter  to  the  belly  (ch.  z.  9, 10) : — the  effect  of  the  pure  word  of 
God  on  the  soul  indicated^by  the  one;  the  bitter  consequences,  in 
persecution  and  opposition,  that  would  result  from  the* attempt  to  make 
the  tmth  known  to  the  world — vindicated  by  the  other. 

9.  The  assurance  that  he  would  yet  prophesy  before  many  people,  and 
nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings  (ch.  z.  10) : — fulfilled  in  the  restora- 

^  tion  of  preaching  in  the  church,  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate and  ultimate  influence  of  the  Bible  in  making  the  gospel 
known  to  the  worid. 

{e)  The  measuring  of  the  holy  city,  ch.  zi  1,  2 : — the  determining  of  what 
constituted  the  true  church  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation. 

{4)  The  two  witnesses,  ch.  zL  3-13.    Those  who  bore  faithful  testimony  to 

the  tmth  in  all  the  corraptions  of  the  church;  their  trials  and  their 

triumph : — ^fulfilled  in  the  succession  of  tme  and  sincere  Christians  whom 

God  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  testify  to  the  tmth.    They  would  be 

persecuted,  and  many  of  them  would  be  put  to  death ;  they  would  seem 

to  be  finally  silenced,  and  would  be  treated  with  great  indignity,  as  if 

their  dead   bodies   should   remain  nnburied;    they  would,   however, 

eome  to  life  again ;  —  that  is,  at  the  time  of  theBeformation  they  would 

'rise  and  testify  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy,  and  would  triumph 

a»  if  they  ascended  visibly  and  gloriously  to  heaven. 

The  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet.    The  final  triumph  of  the  church, 

and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  all  its 

enemies,  eh.  zL  1^18.    This  ends  the  first  series  of  visions;  and  this  ez« 

presses  in  general  terms  what  is  drawn  out  more  in  detail  in  the  next 

series  of  visions  (Part  y.)>  embracing  more  particularly  the  rise  and  pro* 

gress  of  AntiohrisU 

4« 
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PART    FIFTH. 

PBX  CHURCH  INTIRNALLT ;  THX  RI8I  Or  ANTICHRIST,  Airi>«THB  SmCT  Of 
THAT  FORMIDABLE  FOW^R  ON  THS  INTERNAL  HISTORT  OW  THX  CHUBCI, 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  THS  OTERTHROW  OF  THAT  GREAT  POWER,  AND  THE  TBI- 
UMPHANT  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  od.  XI.  19,  XU-ZX.    || 

A*  General  Introduction  to  this  series  of  visions,  ch.  xL  19,  ziL 
(1.)  A  new  vision  of  the  temple  of  God  opened  in  heaven,  oh.  zL  19. 
(2.)  A  representation  of  the  church,  under  the  image  of  a  beauftifiil  wonuo, 

oh.  xiL  1. 
(3.)  The  particular  thing  designed  to  he  represented — the  churoh  aboiiili 

increase  and  to  fill  the  world,  ch.  xiL  8. 
(4.)  The  deadly  hostility  of  Satan  to  the  church,  and  his  purpose  to  destnj 
it,  represented  by  a  great  red  dragon  waiting  to  destroy  the  man-ohild,  cL 
zii. ;  3,  4. 
(5.)  The  ultimate  safety  of  the  church,  represented  by  the  dhild  caught  up  ti 

heaven,  ch.  xiL  6. 
(6.)  The  fact  that  the  church  would  be  a  long  time  obseure  and  hiddoi'- 

represented  by  the  woman  fleeing  into  the  wilderness,  ch.  ziL  6. 
(7.)  A  scenic  representation  of  the  great  contest  going  on  in  the  univem 
about  the  church, — represented  by  a  conflict  in  heaven  between  Miehsfl^ 
the  Protector  of  the  church,  with  his  angels,  and  Satan,  the  great  eneoy 
of  the  church,  with  his  angels,  ch.  xiL  7. 
(8)  The  ultimate  discomfiture  of  Satan,  represented  by  his  being  overooiM 

and  cast  out  of  heaven,  ch.  xii.  8,  9. 
(9.)  A  song  of  victory  in  view  of  this  triumph,  ch.  xiL  10, 11. 
(10.)  The  fact  that  Satan  would  be  allowed,  for  a  limited  time,  to  perseonta 

file  church,  ch.  xiL  12, 13. 
C  t.)  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  ch.  xiL  14-17. 
it)  The  churoh  would  be  driven  into  obscurity — ^like  a  woman  fleeingjnto 
a  desert — representing  the  condition  of  the  church  while  the  Paptiej 
should  have  the  ascendency,  ver.  14. 
(fi!)  The  church  would  still  be  preserved,  though  in  obscurity — represented 

by  the  woman  nourished  by  some  unseen  power,  ver.  14. 
(c)  Satan  would  still  rage  against  the  church — ^represented  by  the  dragon 

pourini:  forth  a  flood  of  waters  to  overwhelm  the  woman,  ver.  15. 
(J)  The  church  would  be  protected,  as  if  the  earth  should  open  its  mouth 
to  swallow  up  the  water — ^representing  the  interpositions  from  an  unex- 
pected onATter  in  delivering  the  church  from  its  perils,  ver.  16. 
(e)  The  wrath  of  Satan  against  the  remnant — ^representing  the  attempts  of 
the  Papacy  to  cut  off  individuals  when  open  and  general  peneeution  no 
loQgar  raged,  ver.  17. 
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B.  The  two  beasts,  representing  tlie  great  persecuting  power  in  the  chnrch,  eh. 

Xlll. 

(1.)  The  first  beast,  representing  the  Boman  cwil,  or  secular  power  that  nu- 
tained  the  Papacy  in  its  career  of  perseontion,  ch.  ziiL  1-10. 

(2.)  The  second  besist,  representing  the  Papal  ecdegiaatical  power  —  giving 
life  to  the  fbrmer,  and  perpetuating  its  influence  on  the  earth,  oh.  ziiL 
11-18. 

C.  A  representation  designed,  under  a  succession  of  symbols,  to  cheer  and 
sustain  the  church  in  its  present  and  prospective  trials,  with  the  assurance  of 
its  final  triumph,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  all  its  foes,  ch.  ziv. 

(1.)  A  vision  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  triumphant  and  rejoidng,  vs.  1-^. 
(2.)  The  ultimate  spread  of  the  gospel  through  all  the  world,  vs.  6, 7.  ^ 

(3.)  Tfie  fall  of  Babylon,  Uie  great  anti-christian  power,  ver.  8. 
(4.yThe  final  overthrow  of  all  the  upholders  of  that  anti-christian  power, 

vs.  «-12. 
(5.)  The  blessed  state  of  those  who  should  die  in  the  Lord  in  any  time, 

whether  of  persecution  or  peace,  ver.  13. 
(6.)  JDhe  consummation  of  all  things — the  final  triumph  of  the  church,  and 

the  overthrow  of  the  wicked,  vs.  14-20. 

(a)  The  great  harvest  of  the  world  by  the  Son  of  God — ^the  gathering  in 
of  the  righteous,  vs.  14-16. 

(()  The  final  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  wicked,  vs.  17-20. 

D.  Preparation  for  the  final  judgment  on  the  beast  and  his  image,  ch.  xv. 

(a)  A  new  wonder  is  seen  in  heaven ;  seven  angels  appear,  having  the  seven 
last  plagues,  to  fill  up  or  complete  the  wrath  of  God,  ver.  1. 

(6)  Those  who  in  former  times  had  suffered  from  persecution  by  the  power 
represented  by  the  beast,  but  who>  in  Uie  midst  of  trial  and  temptation, 
had  maintained  their  fidth  steadfast,  now  appear  to  celebrate  with  a  song 
of  victory  the  prospective  downfiiU  of  the  great  foe,  vs.  2-4. 

(e)  Arrangements  made  for  executing  the  wrath  of  God.  The  temple  is  open 
in  heaven ;  seven  angels  come  out  having  the  seven  last  plagues ;  one  of 
the  four  living  creatures  gives  command  to  them  to  go  and  execute  the 
divine  purpose,  presenting  seven  golden  bowls  full  of  the  wrath  of  God; 
the  temple  is  forthwith  filled  with  smoke,  preventing  all  access  to  the  Mercy- 
seat,  and  indicating  that  the  divine  purpose  was  inexorable,  vs.  6-8. 

B.  The  execution  of  the  purpose,  ch.  xvL 

(1.)  The  first  vial,  vs.  1,  2.  The  first  blow  struck  on  the  Papacy  in  the 
French  Revolution. 

(2.)  The  second  vial,  ver.  3.  The  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  in  that  Revo- 
lution. 

(3.)  The  third  vial,  vs.  4-7.  The  calamities  brought  by  the  French  invaidoiii 
upon  the  countries  where  the  most  bloody  persecutions  had  been  waged—- 
the  North  of  Italy. 

(4.)  The  fourth  vial,  vs.  8,  9.    The  overturning  of  the  govemmeiiti  thM  fsuL 
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tained  the  Papal  power,  in  the  wan  oonsequent  on  the  Frendk  Btfabi 
tion. 

(6.)  The  fifth  rial,  ts.  10, 11.  The  direct  aasanlt  on  the  ^mpal  power;  tb 
eaptore  of  the  Pope  himaelf,  and  the  temporary  entire  inl]||ngation  of  Boi 
bj  the  French  arms. 

(6.)  The  sixth  rial,  ts.  12-16.  The  decline  of  the  Turkish  power;  Ai 
rapid  extension  of  the  gospel  in  the  East;  the  rallying  of  the  strengtbtf  I 
Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Bomanism — represented  bj  the  tkel 
firogs  that  came  ont  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  the  beaat^  and  the  ftia 
prophet;  the  preparation  of  those  powers  as  if  for  some  great  oonfliet) ail 
the  decisive  struggle  between  the  church  and  its  foes,  oa  tf  the  issae  mB 
staked  on  a  single  battle — ^in  Armageddon. 

(7.)  The  seyenth  rial,  vs.  17-21.  The  complete  and  final  oTcAhrow  of  til 
P^al  power,  as  (^  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  haU,  lightning,  an J^hnnds^ 
accompanied  with  an  earthquake. 

V.  A  particular  description  of  the  judgment  on  this  formidable  anti-chiistui 
power,  under  a  new-image  of  an  harlot  (oh.  xyiL),  in  the  form  of  an  expUaHf 
tory  Episode,  • 

(1.)  Introduction  to  the  Episode — the  vision  of  the  woman  sitting  on  maif 

waters,  vs.  1-3. 
(2.)  A  particular  description  of  the  anti-christian  power  referred  to,  under  tb 

image  of  an  abandoned  and  gaily-attired  woman,  vs.  3-6. 
(8.)  A  particular  explanation  of  what,  is  designed  to  be  represented  bytb 
image  of  the  scarlet-colored  woman,  vs.  7-18. 
(a)  The  angel  promises  to  explain  it,  ver.  7. 

(6)  A  symbolical  representation  of  the  design  of  the  vision^  va.  8-14 
(c)  A  more  literal  statement  of  what  is  meant,  vs.  15-18.    The  whole  de- 
signed  to  characterize  Papal  Rome,  and  to  describe  the  nuuiner  of  itsito 
and  the  means  of  its  ultimate  destruction. 

G.  A  description  of  the  effect  of  that  judgment  in  pouring  out  the  seventh  lial 
on  that  formidable  anti-christian  power,  under  the  image  of  a  rich  and  lui' 
rious  city :— a  further  explanatory  EpisodCf  ch.  xviiL 
(1.)  A  vision  of  an  angel  coming  from  heaven,  vs.  1-3. 
(2.)  A  warning  voice  calling  on  the  people  of  God  to  como  out  of  the  mystkd 

Babylon,  and  not  to  partake  of  her  sin  and  her  doom,  vs.  4-8. 
(3.)  Lamentation  over  her  fate : — 

(a)  ^y  kings,  that  had  lived  delicately  with  her,  vs.  9,  10. 

(6)  By  merchants  that  had  been  enriched  by  her,  vs.  11-17. 

(e)  By  mariners  that  had  trafficked  with  her,  vs.  17-19. 
(4.)  Bejoioing  over  her  fate,  ver.  20. 
(5.)  The  final  destruction  of  the  mystical  Babylon — the  Papal  pow6r->repi» 

sented  by  a  millstone  cast  by  an  angel  into  the  sea,  vs.  21-24 

H.  A  fiirther  eptModieal  repreaentation  of  the  effects  that  would  result  firom  ihi 
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fiill  of  the  powers  that  opposed  the  reign  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  intro- 

duotion  of  the  Millennium,  with  an  aooonnt  of  the  final  destmotion  of  theM 

powers,  eh.  xlz. 

(1.)  A  hjnin  of  the  heavenly  hosts  in  view  of  the  destruction  of  the  mystioal 
Babylon,  vs.  1-7. 

(a)  A  voice  of  many  people  in  heaven,  shouting  fiallelojah,  vs.  1,  2.    I 
(ft)  The  sound  echoed  and  repeated  as  the  smoke  of  her  torment  aseenda, 
ver.  3.  .. 

(c)  The  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  four  living  creatures  unite  in  the 
song,  ver.  4. 

(d)  A  voice  heard  commanding  them  to  praise  God,  ver.  5. 

(e)  The  mighty  shout  of  Hallelujah  echoed  and  repeated  from  unnumbered 
hosts,  vs.  6,  7. 

(2.)  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  as  the  reason  of  this  increased  joy,  vs.  8,  9. 
^3.)  John,  overcome  with  this  scene,  and  filled  with  rapturous  joy  in  view  of 
the  final  triumphs  of  the  churcn^  prostrates  himself  before  the  angel  to  wor- 
ship him,  ver.  10. 
^4.)  The  final  conquest  over  the  beast  and  the  fklse  prophet,  vs.  11-21. 
(a)  A  description  of  the  conqueror — the  Son  of  God — as  he  goes  forth  to 

victory,  attended  by  the  armies  of  heaven,  vs.  11-16. 
(6)  An  angel  is  seen  standing  in  tiie  sun,  cidling  on  all  the  fowls  of  heaven 
to  come  to  the  great  feast  prepared  for  them  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  God,  vs.  17, 18. 
(e)  The  final  war,  vs.  19-21.    The  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
their  armies  gather  together  for  the  battle;  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
taken,  and  cast  into  the  lake  that  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  enemies  of  the  church  slain.    The  last  enemy  of  the  church 
r '  on  earth  ia  destroyed,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  its  universal  triumph. 

♦ 

X.  The  Millennial  period  and  the  final  judgment,  oh.  xx. 

(1.)  The  binding  of  Satan,  vs.  1-3. 

(2.)  The  Millennium,  vs.  4-6.'  Thrones  are  placed  as  tf  there  were  to  be  a 
judgment;  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  and  saints  is  revived  again  a*  if  they 
were  raised  firon^the  dead,  and  lived  again  on  the  earth ;  Satan  is  confined, 
and  the  church  enjoys  a  state  of  repose  and  prosperity,  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years. 

(3.)  The  release  of  Satan  for  a  little  time,  vs.  7,  8.  After  the  thousand  yean 
are  expired,  iie  is  permitted  to  go  forth  again  among  the  nations,  and  to 
awaken  a  new  form  of  hostility  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

(4.)  The  final  overthrow,  subjugation,  and  punishment  of  Satan  and  those  op- 
posing hosts,  and  the  final  triumph,  therefore,  of  the  church,  vs.  7,^. 

(6.)  The  final  judgment  on  all  mankind,  vs.  11-15.  All  the  dead  are  raised; 
the  sea  gives  up  its  dead ;  death  and  Hades  give  up  their  dead,  and  a  solemn 
and  just  judgment  is  pronounced  on  all  mankind,  and  the  wicked  an 
oonsigned  to  the  lake  of  fire. 
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PART  SIXTa 

THI  FINAL  OOVDXTIXr  Or  THS  KIOHTIOUB  —  THK  8TATB   OV  FUTUM 

XDNX8S,  CHS.  XXI.  TTTT.  1-5. 

(1.)  A  Tision  of  the  new  heareni  mnd  new  mrihf  m  th«  final  abode  if  Hi 

righteoofl,  ch.  zzL  1. 
(2.)  That  bleeeed  fatore  abode  repreiented  onder  the  image  of  a  beaotttUil 

descending  from  heaven,  ch.  xxL  2-L 
(3.)  A  partioolar  description  of  the  eity,  aa  the  final  aboda  of  the  ri^itMa- 

its  general  appearance,  its  walls,  its  gates^  its  foundation^  its  alMy  iti  11^ 

its  inmates,  Ac,  ch.  xxL  9-27. ;  xxiL  1-^. 

PART  SEAWENTH. 

THE  EPILOGUE,  OR  COXCLUSI027,  CH.  XXU.  6-20. 

(a)  A  solemn  declaration  that  the  things  rerealed  in  this  book  ara  tnu^  tlI^I 
(6)  The  effect  of  those  revelations  on  John,  ts.  8,  9. 

(c)  A  .oomnand  not  to  seal  up  what  had  been  rereajed,  yer.  10. 

(d)  The  unchangeable  condition  of  the  righteons  and  the  wicked  In  the  £M 
state,  vs.  14,  15. 

(<)  The  blessedness  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  Hoty  G^ft 
\er.  15. 

(/)  Jesus  declares  himself  to  be  author  of  all  these  rerelatienayVear.  10. 

(g)  The  free  inyitations  of  the  gospel  to  all  men,  yer.  17. 

(A)  A  solemn  injunction  not. to  change  any  thing  that  had  been  wilttM  li 
this  book,  ys.  18,  19. 

(•)  The  assurance  of  the  Saviour  that  he  would  eome  quieUy,  and  the  Jf|l> 
assent  of  John  to  this,  and  prayer  that  it  might  ocovr,  ywk  it. 

(J)  The  benediotion,  Ttr.  SL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  God  gave  unto  him,  to 
■bow  unto  his  servants  things  wluch 

CHAPTER  I. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  oontams  a  general  Intro- 
daotion  to  the  whole  book,  and  com- 
pnses  the  following  parts : —  ' 

I.  The  announcement  that  the  object 
•f  the  book  is  to  record  a  revelation 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  made 
of  important  eyents  which  were  shortly 
to  occur,  and  which  were  signified  by  an 
ttogel  to  the  author — John,  vs.  1-3^  A 
blessing  is  pronounced  on  him  who  should 
read  and  understand  the  book,  and  spe- 
eial  attention  is  directed  to  it  because 
Ihe  time  was  at  hand  when  the  pre- 
dicted event  would  occur. 

IL  Salutation  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  vs.  4^8.  To  those  churches,  it 
would  seem  from  this,  the  book  was  ori- 
gbially  dedicated  or  addressed,  and  two 
of  the  chapters  (II.  and  IIL)  refer  ex- 
elnsively  to  them.  Among  them  evi- 
denUy  tiie  author  had  resided  (ver.  9), 
and  Uie  whole  book  was  doubtless  sent 
to  them,  and  committed  to  their  keeping. 
In  this  salutation,  the  author  wishes  for 
them  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  ''him 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come''  —  the  original  fountain  of  all 
light  and  truUi — ^referring  to  the  Father; 
^'nrom  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before 
the  throne" — ^referring  to  the  Qoly  Spirit 
(see  Note  on  ver.  4),  by  whom  all  grace 
18  oommunicated  to  men ;  and  from  the 
Iiord  Jesus  Christy  by  whom  the  revela- 
tion is  imparted.  As  it  is  Ats  revelation; 
•8  it  is  designed  peculiarly  to  glorify 
him;  and  as  it  predicts  the  final  triumph 
of  his  religion,  &e  author  appends  to  this 
coference  to  him  a  special  ascription  of 
praise,  vs.  5-8.  He  refers  to  the  great 
work  which  he  had  done  for  his  people 
in  redeeming  them,  and  if&king  them 
kings  and  priests  to  God;  he  assures 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  that  he  would 
eome  in  glory  to  the  world  again^  and 
that  all'  eyes  would  see  him ;  and  he  re- 
presents the  Bedeemer  himself  as  ap- 
plying to  his  own  person  a  title— "Alpha 
and  Omega" — "  the  beginning  and  the 


must  shortly  come  to  pass ;  and  he 
sent  and  signified  it  oy  his  angel 
unto  his  servant  John: 


ending'' — which  indicates  his  exalted 
nature,  and  his  supreme  authority. 

m.  The  commission  of  the  writer;  or 
his  authority  for  thus  addressing  the 
churches  of  Asia,  vs.  9-20.  His  autho- 
rity to  do  this  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  appeared  to  him 
personally  in  his  exile,  and  had  directed 
him  to  reveal  what  he  saw  in  vision,  and 
to  send  it  to  those  churches. — The  state- 
ment of  this  commission  is  made  as  im- 
pressive as  it  well  could  be.  (a)  The 
writer  was  an  exUe— banished  to  a  lonely 
island  on^ccount  of  the  common  faith, 
ver.  9.  lb)  On  the  day  of  Christian  rest 
— the  day  set  apart  to  the  memory  of 
the  Saviour,  and  which  he  sacredly  ob- 
served in  his  solitude  as  holy  time  — 
when  m  the  spirit  of  calm  contempla- 
tion on  the  truths  appropriate  to  this 
day,  he  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  his 
Bedeemer,  like  a  trumpet,  commanding 
him  to  record  what  he  saw,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  vs.  10, 
11.  (e)  Then  follows  (vs.  12-18)  a  mag- 
nificent  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour,  as  he  appeared  in  his  glory. 
He  is  seen  standing  in  the  midst  of  seven 
golden  candlesticks;  clothed  in  a  lon^ 
white  robe ;  girded  with  a  girdle  of  gold; 
his  hair  white,  his  eyes  l^e  a  flame  of 
fire,  his  feet  like  brass,  and  his  voice  like 
the  roaring  of  mighty  waters.  In  his 
hand  are  seven  stars,  and  from  his  mouth 
goes  a  sharp  sword,  and  his  countenance 
is  Uke  the  sun  in  the  full  splendor  of  its 
shining.  John  falls  at  his  feet  as  if  he 
were  doad;  and  ihe  Saviour  lays  his 
right  hand  upon  him,  and  animates  him 
with  the  assurance  that  though  he  had 
himself  been  dead  he  is  now  alive,  and 
would  forever  live,  and  that  he  has  the 
keys  of  hell  and  death,  (d)  Then  fol- 
lows the  commission  itself,  vs.  19,  20. 
He  was  to  make  a  record  of  the  things 
which  he  saw.  He  was  especially  to 
unfold  the  meaning  of  the  seven  stars 
which  he  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
Saviour,  and  of  the  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks,  as   referzing  to   thft   ^«s^^ 
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tfhurobes  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  was  then 
to  describe  the  series  of  visions  which 
pertained  to  the  future  history  and  des- 
tiny of  the  church  at  large. 

In  the  scene  represented  in  this  chi^)- 
ter,  there  is  some  imagery  which  would 
bo  suggested  by  the  arrangements  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  (Elliott,  L  72,  73)  that  the  vi- 
sion was  Isld  there,  and  that  Christ  is 
represented  as  walking  among  the  seven 
lamps  "habited  as  tiie  ancient  High 
Priest."    But  the  vision  is  not  snch  an 
one  as  would  have  been  presented  in  the 
holy  place  in  the  temple.    In  that  place 
there  was  but  one  lamp-stand,  with  seven 
ioonces ;  here,  there  were  seven  separate 
lamp-stands:  — there    were    there    no 
"  stars,"  and  the  vestments  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest  were  not  those  in  which  the 
Saviour  is  represented  as  appearing.    He 
had  no  mitre,  no  ephod,  no  breast-plate, 
and  no  censer.    The  object  iHts  not  to 
represent  Christ  as  a  priest,  or  as  super- 
seding the  Jewish  high  priest^  but  to 
represent  him  with  costume  appropriate 
to  the  Son  of  God — as  having  been 
rusod  from  the  dead,  and  received  to 
the  glory  of  heaven.    His  vestments  are 
neither  those  of  a  prophet,  a  king,  nor  a 
priest :  not  with  such  garments  as  the 
ancient  prophets  wore ;  nor  with  crown 
and  sceptre  such  as  monarchs  bear ;  nor 
yet  wiUi  the  usual    habiliments  of  a 

griest  He  appears  as  the  Son  of  God, 
Tcspoctivo  of  the  offices  that  ho  bears, 
and  comes  as  the  glorified  Head  of  the 
Church  to  declare  his  will  in  regard  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  to  dis- 
close the  future  for  the  guidance  and 
comfort  of  his  church  at  large.  The 
scene  appears  to  be  laid  at  Patmos,  and 
tho  apostle  in  the  vision  of  the  Saviour 
does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  himself 
as  transferred  to  any  other  place.  The 
view  which  is  to  bo  kept  before  the  mind 
in  the  description  of  **  the  things  that 
are"  (chs.  IL  iiL),  is  that  of  seven  burn- 
ing lamps,  and  the  Son  of  God  standing 
among  them.  Thus,  amidst  these  lamps 
representing  the  churches,  he  dictates 
to  the  aposUe  what  he  shall  write  to  the 
churches ;  thus  wiUi  seven  stars  in  his 
hand,  representing  the  angels  of  tho 
churches,  he  dictates  what  shall  be  said 
to  them.  Is  it  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  the  position  of  those  lamps  might 
have  been  arranged  in  the  vision  in  a 
ouumer   resemblhif    tiie   geognphieal 


position  of  the  chorohes  themselves  ?  If 
so,  the  scene  would  be  more  signiflotnty 
and  more  sublime. 

1.  The  Bevdatitm  of  Jesut   CkritL 
This  is  evidently  a  title  or  caption  of  thi 
whole  book,  and  is  designed  to  compiiN 
the  substance  of  the  whole ;  for  all  thit 
the  book  contains  would  be  embraoed  is 
the  general  declaration  that  it  is  a  Reve- 
lation of  Jesus  ChMst    The  word  rea- 
dercd  Sevelation — 'AitMdXvjftt — ^whenei 
we  have  derived  our  word  Apoealypie^ 
means   properly  an  uncmering;  thit 
is,  nakedness — from  *gy coXtf  m»     to  ■»- 
cover.    It  would  apply  to  any  thing 
which  had  been  covered  up  so  as  to  bi 
hidden  firom  the  view— as  by  a  veil;  \j 
darkness ;  in  an  ark  or  «hest>  and  thai 
made  manifest  by  removing  the  eove^ 
ing.    It  comes  then  to  be  used  in  tiM 
sense  of  disclosing  or  revealing,  by  n- 
moving  the  veil  of  darkness  or  ignoruei. 
''  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not 
be  revealed."    It  may  be  applied  to  tin 
disclosing  or  manifesting  of  any  thind 
which  was  before  obscure  or  oidmows. 
This  may  be  done  (a)  by  instenetiiHi  ii 
regard  to  that  which  was  before  obseme; 
that  is,  by  statements  of  what  was  la- 
known  before  the  statements  were  made^ 
as  in  Luke  iL  32,  where  it  is  said  that 
Christ  would  bo  "  a  light  to  lighten  tkl 
Gentiles"-^Af  tit  AifKdXoxf^tv  t5vfiv,'-« 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  divine  mit* 
teries,  purposes,   or   doetrines,    htian 
obscure  or  unknown,  but  mode  elear  hf 
light  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  Bom.  xtL 
25;  1  Cor.  iL  10,  ziv.  6 ;  Eph.  iiL  6  (i). 
By  the  event  itself;  as  tlie  manifestilifls 
of  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  day  of  Ji^ 
ment  will  disclose  the  true  nature  of  Ui 
wraUi.    ''After  thy  hardness  and  is- 
penitent  heart  treasurest  up  to  tljsdf 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  ■■' 
revelation  of  the  righteons  jndgment  of 
God,"  Rom.  iL  5.    ''  For  the  eamestex- 
pectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  ibr  tki 
manifestation  (Gr.,  revelation)  of  thesoM 
of  God,"  (Rom.  vUL  19),  that  is,  tffltt 
shall  be  manifest  by  the  event  whatthiy 
who  are  the  children  of  God  are  to  ba 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  ^ 
plied  to  the  second  advent  or  appeariif 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  disdosisg 
him  in  his  glory,  or  showing  what  k« 
truly  is  :—2  Thess.  L  7,  ''  When  the  Lad 
shall  be  revealed"-^  r^  iin»4Xm^tr' 
in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  ChrisL   1  Ois 
L  7,  «  Waiting  for  the  ooming^  («hei*> 
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relaHon— r^  iifxdXv^i^)  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  1  Peter,  i.  7,  "At  the  ap- 
pearing" (Gr.,  revelation)  "of  Jesus 
Christ"  See  also  1.  Pet.  iv.  13,  «  When 
his  glory  shall  be  revealed,"  (c).  It  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  making  known  what 
is  to  come — whether  by  words,  signs,  or 
symbols — as  if  a  veil  were  lifted  from 
t^at  which  is  hidden  from  human  vision, 
or  which  is  covered  by  the  darkness  of 
ihe  unknown  future.  This  is  called  a 
revelation,  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
•vent  is  in  fact  made  known  to  the 
world  by  him  who  alone  can  see  it,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  pleases  to  em- 
ploy, though  many  of  the  terms  or  the 
symbols  may  be,  from  the  necessity  of 
^e  case,  obscure ;  and  though  their  full 
meaning  may  be  disclosed  only  by  the 
event.  It  is  in  this  sense,  evidently, 
that  the  word  is  used  here ;  and  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  more  commonly  employed 
when  we  speak  of  a  revelation.  Thus 
the  word  Tn)  {gold)  is  used  in  Amos 

iiL  7 :  "  Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do 
nothing  but  he  revealeth  his  secret  unto 
his  servants."  So  Job  zzziii.  16,  "  Thus 
he  openeth  (marg.,  revealeth,  or  un- 
eovereth,  Heb.  H/Ji^)  the  ears  of  men;" 

■    ■  ■ 

that  is,  in  a  dream,  he  discloses  to  their 
ears  his  truth  before  concealed  or  un- 
known. Comp.  Dan.  ii.  22,  28,  29,  x.  1. 
Dent.  zxiz.  29.  These  ideas  enter  into  the 
word  as  used  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  idea  is  that  of  a  (tisclosure  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  beyond  the  mere 
ability  of  man,  by  a  special  communi- 
eation  from  heaven..  This  is  manifest, 
not  only  from  the  usual  meaning  of  this 
word,  but  by  the  word  prophecy,  in  ver. 
8,  and  by  all  the  arrangements  by  which 
these  things  were  made  known.  The 
ideas  which  would  be  naturally  con- 
veyed by  the  use  of  this  word  in  this 
eonnection  are  two :  (1)  that  there  was 
something  which  was  before  hidden, 
obscure,  or  unknown,  and  (2)  that  this 
was  so  disclosed  by  these  communi- 
eations  as  to  be  seen  or  known.  The 
things  hidden  or  unknown  were  those 
which  pertained  to  the  future ;  the  me- 
thod of  disclosing  them  was  mainly  by 
lymbols.  In  the  Greek,  in  this  passage, 
the  article  is  wanting — *airoKd\v\l/ts — a 
Revelation,  not  ^  the  Revelation.  This 
U  omitted  because  it  is  the  title  of  a 
book,  and  because  the  use  of  the  article 
might  imply  that  this  was  the  only  re- 
ft 


velation,  excluding  other  books  claiming 
to  be  a  revelation;  or  it  might  imply 
some  previous  mention  of  the  book,  or 
knowledge  of  it  in  the  reader.  The 
simple  meaning  is,  that*  this  was  **a 
Revelation ;"  it  was  only  a  part  of  f A« 
Revelation  which  God  has  given  to 
mankind. 

The  phrase  "  the  Revelation  of  Jesnf 
Christ,"  might,  so  far  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the.  language  is  concerned,  refer 
either  to  Christ  as  the  subject  or  abject. 
It  might  either  mean  that  Christ  is  the 
object  revealed  in  this  book,  and  that  iti 
great  purpose  is  to  make  him  known  ^ 
and  so  the  phrase  is  understood  in  the 
commentary  called  Hyponoia  ( Nefw  York, 
1844) ;  or  it  may  mean  that  this  is  a  re- 
velation which  Christ  makes  to  man- 
kind— that  is,  it  is  his  in  the  sense  that 
he  communicates  it  to  the  world.  That 
this  latter  is  the  meaning  here  is  clear, 
(1)  because  it  is  expressly  said  in  this 
verse  that  it  was  a  revelation  which  God 
gave  to  him ;  (2)  because  it  is  said  that 
it  pertains  to  things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass;  and  (3)  because,  in  fac^ 
the  revelation  is  a  disclosure  of  events 
which  were  to  happen,  and  not  of  the 
person  or  work  oi  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
\  Which  God  gave  unto  him.  Which 
God  imparted  or  communicated  to  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
representations  every  where  made  in  the 
scriptures,  that  God  is  the  original  foun? 
tain  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that^ 
whatever  was  the  original  dignity  of  tho 
Son  of  God,  ther-e  was  a  mediatorial 
dependence  on  the  Father.  See  John,  t* 
19,  20 :  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what- 
soever he  doeth,  then  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  showeth  him  {ieiKvwiv  ahri^)  all 
things  that  himself  doeth."  John  vii. 
16 :  "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his 
that  sent  me."  John  viii.  28 :  **  As  my 
Father  hath  taught  me  (iSiSa^i  ftc),  I 
speak  these  things."  Johnxii.  49:  "For 
I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the 
Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and 
what  I  should  speak."  See  also  John 
xiv.  10,  xvU.  7,  8.  Matt.  xi.  27.  Mark 
xiu.  32.  The  same  mediatorial  depend- 
ence the  apostle  teaches  us  still  subsist! 
in  heaven  in  his  glorified  state,  and  frill 
continue  until  he  has  eahdnfti.  ^  ^i&t^aDL^ 
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(1  Coi.  XT.  24-28),  and  hence,  even  in  that 
state,  ho  is  represented  as  reeeiring  the 
fievelation  from  the  Father  to  comma- 
nicate  it  to  men«  f  To  tkow  unt»  his  8er- 
wants.  That  iK.  to  his  people;  to  Chris- 
tians, often  represented  as  the  servants 
of  God  or  of  Christ  1  Pet.  ii.  16.  Rev. 
U.  20,  viL  3,  xix.  2,  xxii.  3.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  is  soraotimes  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  prophets  (1 
Chron.  vi.  49,  Dan.  vi.  20),  and  to  the 
aposUes  (Rom.  i.  1,  Gal.  L 10,  PhiL  L  1, 
Titus  L  1,  James  LI);  but  it  is  also 
applied  to  the  mass  of  Christians,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so  understood  here.  The  book  was 
sent  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  was 
clearly  designed  for  general  use;  and 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  evidently 
intended  for  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
deemer, in  all  ages  and  lands.  Comp. 
ver.  3.  The  word  rendered  to  shew 
— itl^M  —  commonly  denotes  to  point 
out;  to  cause  to  see;  to  present  to  the 
sight;  and  is  a  word  eminently  appro- 
priate here,  as  what  was  to  be  revealed 
was,  in  general,  to  be  presented  to  the 
tifcht  by  sensible  tokens  or  symbols. 
%Thine8  which  tnu»t  shortlycome  to  ptu8. 
Not  aU  the  thipgs  that  will  occur,  but 
such  as  it  was  deemed  of  importance  for 
his  people  to  be  made  acquainted  with. 
Kor  is  it  certainly  implied  that  all  the 
things  that  are  communicated  would 
shortly  come  to  pass,  or  would  soon  oc- 
cur. Bome  of  them  might  perhaps  lie 
In  Uie  distant  future,  and  still  it  might 
be  true  that  there  were  those  wMch 
were  revealed  in  connexion  with  them, 
which  would  soon  occur.  The  word 
rendered  "thing*" — S  —  is  a  pronoun, 
and  might  be  rendered  what :  "  he 
showed  to  his  servants  what  thing*  were 
about  to  occur;"  not  implying  that  he 
showed  all  the  things  that  would  hap- 
pen, but  such  as  he  judged  to  be  needful 
that  his  people  should  know.  The  word 
would  naturally  embrace  those  things 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  were  most 
desirable  to  be  known.  The  phrase 
rendered  "must  oomo  to  pass,' — itiyc- 
vio&ai  —  would  imply  more  than  mere 
futurity.  The  word  used —  6u — means 
it  needSf  there  i*  need  of,  and  implies  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  necessity  that  the 
event  should  occur.  That  necessity  may 
either  arise  from  the  felt  loant  of  any  thing, 
as  where  it  is  absent,  or  wanting,  Xen. 
€jr.  4, 10,  ib.  ^,  5,  9 ;  or  from  the  na- 


ture of  the  ease,  or  from  a  mum  of  d«ty— 
as  Matt  xvL  21,  '*  Jesus  began  to  show 
to  his  disciples  that  he  must  go  {M 
incXStiv)  to  Jerusalem,"  oomp.  Matt 
xxvi.  35 ;  Maoh.  ziv.  31 ;  Luke,  iL  49| 
or  the  necessity  may  exist,  beeanse  i 
thing  is  right  and  just,  meaning  that  it 
ought  to  be  done,  as  Luke  xiiL  H 
''  There  are  six  days  in  which  men  muM 
to  work"-— ^1  ifyd^mSmi;  Luke  ziiLlIk 
"And  ought  not  mis  wonutn  (•^clta) 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  Aor,  be  loosed 
from  the  bond,"  (comp.  Mark  xiii.  14; 
John  iv.  20 ;  Acts  v.  29,  11 ;  Tim.  iL  C; 
Matt  viiL  33 ;  xxv.  27);  ht  the  necessitif 
may  be  that  it  is  conformable  to  thi 
divine  arrangement,  or  ii  made  neeet- 
sary  by  divine  appointment,  as  in  Jda 
ilL  14:  "As  Moses  lifted  np  the  stf- 
pent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  mutt 
(3u)  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up ;"  John 
XX.  9,  "  for  as  yet  tkey  know  not  ths 
Scriptures,  that  he  must  {6u)  rise  again 
from  the  dead."  Comp.  Acts  iv.  12;  xiv. 
22,  et  al.  In  the  passage  before  us,  itii 
implied,  that  there  was  some  necessity 
that  the  things  referred  to  should  ocear. 
They  were  not  the  result  of  chance ;  thsy 
were  not  fortuitous.  It  is  not,  howevefj 
stated  what  was  the  ground  of  the  neofls< 
sity— whether  because  there  was  a  want 
of  something  to  complete  a  great  arrange- 
ment ;  or  because  it  was  ri^t  and  propsr 
in  existing  circumstances;  or  becrast 
such  was  Uie  divine  appointinent  ^ey 
were  events  which,  on  some  account 
must  certainly  occur,  and  which  there- 
fore it  was  important  should  be  mads 
known.  The  real  ground  of  the  neces- 
sity, probably  was  founded  in  the  desigi 
of  God  in  redemption.  He  intended  to 
carry  out  his  great  plans  in  reference  to 
his  church,  and  the  things  revealed  hers 
must  necessarily  occur  in  the  oompletksi 
of  that  design.  —  The  phrase  rendered 
shortly — Iv  ^^x^ — ^  ^^^  whose  meaning 
has  been  much  controverted,  and  on 
which  much  has  been  made  to  depend  ia 
the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book. 
The  question  has  been  whether  thephrass 
necessarily  implies  that  the  events  refior* 
rod  to  wore  soon  to  occur,  or  whether  it 
may  hare  such  an  extent  of  meaning 
as  to  admit  the  supposition  that  the 
events  referred  to,  though  beginning  jbood, 
would  embrace  in  their  developementfiif 
distant  years,  and  would  reach  the  fid 
of  all  things.  Those  who  Tn^wt^wi  ^n 
Prof:  Stuart)  that  the  book  was  wzitia 
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before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  portion  in  chs.  iy.-zL  has  special 
reference  to  Jerusalem  and  Jhdea^  and 
the  portion  in  chs.  xiL-ziz.  to  perse- 
outing  and  heathen  Borne,  maintain  the 
former  opinion ;  those  who  suppose  that 
ohs.  ivw-xi.  refers  to  the  irruption  of 
Northern  barbarians  in  the  Boman  em- 
pire, and  chs.  xii.  seq.  to  the  rise  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Papal  power,  embrace 
the  latter  opinion.  All  l^t  is  proper  m 
this  place  is,  without  reference  to  anj 
theory  of  interpretation,  to  enquire  into 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  language ;  or 
to  ascertain  wliat  idea  it  would  naturally 
convey,  (a)  The  phrase  properly  and 
literally  means,  with  quickness,  swift- 
neis,  speed;  that  is,  speedily  quickly, 
shortly.  Bob.  Lex. ;  Stuart  in  loc.  It 
is  the  same  in  meaning  as  raxi*»Sf  comp. 
1  Cor.  iv.  19,  "But  I  will  come  to  you 
shoHlyy  if  the  Lord  wUl."  Luke  xiv.  21, 
"  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets."  Luke 
xvi.  6,  "Sit  down  quickly,  and  write 
fifty."  John  XL  31, "  She  rose  up  hastily 
(raxitis)  and  went  out"  GaL  i.  6, "  That 
ye  are  so  soon  removed  (raxfus)  from 
him  that  called  you."  1  Tim.  v.  22, 
"  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  See 
also  Phil,  iv  19, 24 ;  and  Thess.  ii.  2 ;  and 
iL  Tim.  iv.  9.  The  phrase  used  here— ^y 
r^x** — occurs  in  Luke  xviiL  8,  "he  will 
avenge  them  speedily"  (lit.  with  speed); 
Acts  xiL  7,  "Arise  up  quickly;"  Acts 
xxii.  18,  "get  thee  quicldy  out  of  Jeru- 
salem;" Acts  XXV.  4,  "would  depart 
shortly;*'  Bom.  xvi.  20,  "bruise  Satan 
under  your  feet  shortly  ;"  and  Bev.  L  1; 
xxii.  6. — The  essential  idea  is,  that  the 
thing  which  is  spokin  of  w«is  soon  to  oc- 
cur, or  it  was  not  a  remote  and  distant 
event.  There .  is  the  nation  of  rapidity, 
of  haste,  of  suddenness.  It  is  such  a 
phrase  as  is  used  when  the  thing  is  on  the 
point  of  happening,  and  could  not  be 
applied  to  an  event  which  was  in  the 
remote  future,  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent event  standing  by  itself. — The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
same  thing,  in  ver.  3,  "the  time  is  at 
hand^* — h  ydp  Kcup^  fyy^s;  that  is,  it  is 
near ;  it  is  soon  to  occur.  Yet  {h)  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  mean- 
ing is  that  aU  that  there  is  in  the  book 
was  soon  to  happen.  It  may  mean 
thai  the  series  of  events  which  were  to 
follow  on  in  their  proper  order  was 
■ooB  to  eommenoe,  though  it  might  be 
tha*  tbt  aeqval  wrvld  be  rMMla.    The 


first  in  the  series  of  events  was  soon 
to  begin,  and  the  others  would  follow 
on  in  their  train,  though  a  portion  of 
them,  in  the  regular  order,  might  be  . 
in  a  remote  futurity.  If  we  supposs 
that  there  was  such  an  order;  thai 
a  series  of  transactions  was  about  to 
commence  involving  a  long  train  of 
momentous  developements,  and  that  tho 
beginning  of  this  was  to  occur  soon,  the 
language  used  by  John  would  be  that 
which  would  be  naturally  employed  to 
express  it.  Thus,  in  case  of  a  revolution 
in  a  government,  when  a  reigning  prince 
should  be  driven  from  his  kingdom,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  new  dynasty  which 
would  long  occupy  the  throne,  and  in- 
volving as  the  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution important  events  extending  far 
into  the  future,  we  would  naturally  say 
that  these  things  were  shortiy  to  occur, 
or  that  the  time  was  near.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  a  succession  of  events 
or  periods  as  near,  however  vast  or  in< 
terminable  the  series  may  be,  when  tho 
commencement  is  at  hand.  Thus  we 
say,  that  the  great  events  of  the  eternal 
world  are  near ;  that  is,  the  beginning  of 
them  is  soon  to  occur.  So  Christians 
now  speak  often  of  the  Millennium  as 
near,  or  as  about  to  occur,  though  it  is 
the  belief  of  many  that  it  will  be  pro- 
tracted for  many  ages,  (c)  That  this  is 
the  true  idea  here^  is  clear,  whatever 
general  view  of  interpretation  in  regard 
to  the  book  is  adopted.  Even  Pro£ 
Stuart,  who  contends  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  refers  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  persecutions 
of  heatben  Bome,  admits  that  "the 
closing  part  of  the  Bevelation  relates 
beyond  sdl  doubt  to  a  distant  period,  and 
some  of  it  to  a  future  eternity"  (II.  p.  5); 
and  if  this  be  so,  then  ther$  is  no  impro- 
priety in  supposing  that  a  part  of  the 
series  of  predictions  preceding  this  may 
lie  also  in  a-  somewhat  remote  futurity. 
The  true  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  writer 
contemplated  &  series  of  events  that  were 
to  occur;  and  that  this  series  was  about 
to  commence.  How  far  into  the  future 
it  was  to  extend,  is  to  be  learned  by  the 
proper  interpretation  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  series.  %Andhesent,  Gr.  "Sending 
by  his  angel,  signified  it  to  his  servant 
John."  The  idea  is  not  precisely  that  he 
sent  his  Migel  to  communicate  the  mes- 
sage, but  that  he  sent  bv  him,  or  employed 
him  ai  an  agent  in  domg  it    Tho  tidoQ^ 
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2  Who  bare  record  of  the  word 
i>f  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of 

sent  was  rather  the  message  than  the 
angeL  \  And  iignified  it.  hH^mvtw,  He 
indicated  it  by  signs  and  symbols.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
John  xii.  33  j  xviiL  82 ;  xxL  19 ;  Acts  xL 
28 ;  XXV.  27,  and  in  the  passage  before 
ns,  in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered  «^- 
»«/y'  '»f»»«/y»^'  OT  signified.  It  pro- 
perly refers  to  some  sign,  signal,  or  token 
by  which  any  thing  is  made  known 
(comp.  Matt  xxvi.  28;  Rom.  iy.  11 ;  Gen. 
Ix.  12,  13 ;  XTiL  11  j  Lake  iL  12 ;  2  Cor. 
xiL  12 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  22),  and  is  a  word 
most  happily  chosen  to  denote  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  events  referred  to  were 
to  be  commnnicated  to  John — ^for  nearly 
the  whole  book  is  made  np  of  signs  and 
symbols.  If  it  be  asked  what  was  signi- 
fied to  John,  it  may  be  replied  that  either 
the  word  "  it"  may  be  understood,  as  in 
our  translation,  to  refer  to  the  Apocalypse 
or  Revelation,  or  what  he  saw — foa  sUk — 
as  Prof.  Stuart  supposes ;  or  it  may  be 
absolute,  without  any  object  following, 
as  Prof.  Robinson  (Lex.)  supposes.  The 
general  sense  is,  that  sending  by  his 
angel,  he  made  to  John  a  communication 
by  expressive  signs  or  symbols.  %  By 
hi$  angel.  That  is,  an  angel  was  em- 
ployed to  cause  these  scenic  representa- 
tions to  pass  before  the  mind  of  the 
apostle.  The  .communication  was  not 
made  directly  to  him,  but  was  through 
the  medium  of  a  heavenly  messenger 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Thus  in 
Rev.  xxiu  6,  it  is  said,  "  and  the  Lord 
God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel 
to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things 
which  must  shortly  be  done."  Comp.  vs. 
8, 9  of  that  chapter.  There  is  frequent  al- 
lusion in  the  Scriptures  to  the  fact  that 
angeh  have  been  employed  as  agents  in 
making  known  the  divine  will,  or  in  the 
revelations  which  have  been  made  to 
men.  Thus  in  Acts  vii.  53,  it  is  said, 
"  who  have  received  the  law  by  the  dis- 
position of  angels."  Heb.  ii.  2,  "  For  if 
the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast," 
Ac.  Gal.  iii.  19,  "  And  it  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator." 
Oomp.  Notes  on  Acts  vii.  38, 53.  There 
ii  almost  no-  further  reference  to  the 
agency  of  the  angel  employed  for  this 
service,  in  the  book,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct specification  of  what  he  did,  or  of 
Uf  great  agency  in  the  case.    John  is 


Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things  tbtt 
ho  saw.  . 

everywhere  represented  as  seeing  the 
symbols  himself,  and  it  woold  seem  thai 
the  agency  of  the  angel  was,  either  to 
cause  those  symbols  to  pass  before  the 
apostle,  or  to  oonvey  their  meaning  to 
his  mind.  How  far  John  himself  mider- 
stood  the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  with  cv- 
tainty.  The  most  probable  sapposition 
is,  that  the  angel  was  employed  to  cause 
these  visions  or  symbols  to  pass  before 
his  mind,  rather  Uian  to  interpret  them. 
If  an  interpretation  had  been  given,  it  if 
inconceivable  that  it  should  not  hare 
been  recorded,  and  there  is  no  more  pro- 
bability that  their  meaning  should  hare  I 
been  disclosed  to  John  himself  for  hii 
private  use,  than  that  it  shoold  have 
been  discloped  and  recorded  for  the  use  i 
of  others.  It  would  seem  probable,  there- 
fore, that  John  had  only  that  view  of 
the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  which  sdj 
one  else  might  obtain  from  the  reeordc^ 
the  visions.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Peter  L 
10-12.  %  Unto  his  tervant  John,  Nothing 
could  be  learned  from  this  expression  »s 
to  what  John  was  the  author  of  the  book, 
whether  the  apostle  of  that  name  or 
some  other.  Comp.  Intr.  §  1.  It  cao- 
not  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  word 
servant  rather  than  apostle,  that  the 
apostle  John  was  not  the  author,  for  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  apostles  to 
designate  themselves  merely  by  the  words 
servants,  or  servants  of  God.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Rom.  L  1. 

2.  Who  hare  record  of  the  word  tj 
God.  Who  bore  witness  to,  or  tratified 
of — iftapHiprive — the  word  of  God.  He 
regarded  himself  merely  as  a  vritness  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  claimed  only  to 
make  a  fair  and  faithftil  record  of  it 
John  xxi.  24 :  "  This  is  the  disciple 
which  testifieth — h  fiaprvpiuv — of  these 
things,  and  wrote  these  things."  John 
xix.  35 :  ''And  he  that  saw  it  bare 
record" — pLtitaprCprtict.  Compare  also  the  ; 
following  pltices,  where  the  apostle  uses 
the  same  word  of  himself,  1  John,  L  2 ;  I 
iv.  14.  The  expression  here,  **  the  word 
of  God,"  is  one  the  meaning  of  which 
has  been  much  controverted,  and  is 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion who  was  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Revelation.  The  main  enquiry  is,  whe- 
ther the  writer  reftn  to  the  ''  testimMj" 
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#]iich  he  bears  in  thit  book  reBpeoting 
the  "word  of  God  j"  or  whether  he  refers 
to  some  testimony  on  that  subject  in 
some  other  book  with  which  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  were  so  familiar  that 
they  would  at  once  recognize  him  as  the 
author ;  or  whether  he  refers  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  borne  his  testimony  to  the 
great  trutiis  of  religion,  and  especially 
respecting  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  preacher 
who  was  well  known,  and  who  would  be 
characterized  by  this  expression.  The 
phrase  "  the  word  of  God" — riv  X&yov  t6v 
&s9v  occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Comp.  John  z.  35 ;  Acts  It.  31 ; 
tL  2,7 ;  zL  1 ;  ziL  24),  and  may  either 
mean  the  word  or  doctrine  respecting 
God — that  which  teaches  what  God  is ; 
or  that  which  he  speaks  or  teaches.  It 
is  more  commonly  used  in  the  latter 
sense  (Oomp.  the  passages  referred  to 
above),  and  especially  refers  to  what 
God  speaks  or  commands  in  the  gospel. 
The  fair  meaning  of  this  expression 
would  be,  that  John  had  borne  faithful 
witness  to,  or  testimony  of,  the  truth 
which  God  had  spoken  to  man  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  So  far  as  the  language 
here  used  is  concerned,  this  might  apply 
either  to  a  written  or  an  oral  testimony ; 
either  to  a  treatise  like  that  of  his  gospel, 
to  his  preaching,  or  to  the  record  which 
he  was  then  making.  Yitringa  and 
others  suppose  that  the  reference  here  is 
to  the  Gospel  which  he  ha^ published, 
«nd  which  now  bears  his  name ;  Lucke 
and  others,  to  the  revelation  made  to 
him  in  Patmos,  the  record  of  which  he 
now  makes  in  th^  book;  Prof.  Stuart 
and  others,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
teacher  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  (Comp.  ver.  9)  the  allusion  is  to 
the  testimony  which  he  had  borne  to 
the  gospel,  and  for  whieh  be  was  an 
exile  in  Patmos.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
these  conflicting  opinions  may  be  to 
some  extent  harmonized,  by  supposing 
that  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  tense — 
'inapripijce — the  writer  meant  to  refer 
to  a  characteristic  of  himself,  to  wit, 
that  he  was  a  fiuthful  witness  of  the 
word  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whenever  and  however  made  known  to 
him?  With  an  eye,  perhaps,  to  the 
record  which  he  was  about  to  make  in 
this  book,  and  intending  to  include  thai, 
may  he  not  also  refer  to  37 hat  had  been 
and  wai  his  well-known 'character  as  a 
mitnmt  of  what  God  oommnnieated  to 
5* 


him  ?  He  had  always  borne  this  testi- 
mony. He  always  regarded  himself  ai 
such  a  witness.  He  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  what  had  occurred  iu  the  life, 
and  at  the  death  of  the  Saviour .  (See 
notes  on  2  Pet  i.  17, 18),  and  had,  in  all 
his  writings  and  public  ministrations, 
borne  witness  to  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard;  for  that  (ver.  9),  he  had  been 
banished  to  Patmos;  and  he  was  now 
about  to  carry  out  the  same  charaotcristio 
of  himself  by  bearing  witness  to  what  he 
saw  in  these  new  revelations,  ^his 
would  be  much  in  the  manner  of  John, 
who  often  refers  to  this  characteristic  of 
himself  (Comp.  John  zix.  35;  zxi.  24; 
1  John  L  2),  as  well  as  harmonize  the 
different  opinions.  The  meaning  then 
of  the  expression  "  who  bare  record  of 
the  word  of  God,"  as  I  understand  it,  is, 
that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  writer 
to  bear  simple  but  faithful  testimony  to 
the  truth  which  God  communicated  to 
men  in  the  gospel.  If  this  be  the  correct 
interpretation,  it  may  be  remarked  (a) 
that  this  is  such  language  as  John  the 
apostle  would  be  likely  to  use,  and  yet 
(5)  that  it  is  not  such  language  as  an 
author  would  be  likely  to  adopt  if  there 
was  an  attempt  to  forge  a  book  in  his 
name.  The  artifice  would  be  too  refined 
to  occur  probably  to  any  one,  for  al- 
though perfectly  natural  for  John,  it 
would  not  be  so  natural  for  a  forger  of  a 
book  to  select  this  circumstance  and 
weave  it  thus  unostentatiously  into  his 
narrative.  %  And  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ.  That  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  interpretation  above,  of  the 
testimony  which  Jesus  Christ  bore  to  the 
truth;  not  of  a  testimony  respecting 
Jesus  Christ.  The  idea  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  himself  a  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  that  the  writer  of  this  book 
was  a  witness  merely  of  the  testimony 
which  Christ  had  borne.  Whether  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  was  borne  in 
his  preaching  when  in  the  flesh;  or 
whether  made  known  to  the  writer  by 
him  at  any  subsequent  periopi,  it  waa 
his  office  to  make  a  faithful  record  of 
that  testimony.  As  he  had  always 
before  done  that,  so  he  was  about  to  do 
it  now  in  the  new  r^f^lation  made  to 
him  in  Patmos,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
new  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
truth,  ver.  1.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
confirmation  of  this  view,  John  so  often 
describes  the  Lord  Jesus  u  am^tuan 
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3  Blessed  *  is  he  that  readeth, 

■     d  Lu.  11.  28. 


or  represents  bim  as  having  come  to 
bear  his  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Thus  in  ver.-5:  '' And  from  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  faithful  and  true  witness." 
John  viiL  18,  ''  I  am  one  that  bear  wit- 
ness—  i  ftaprvpuir — of  myself."    John 
zyiii.  37 :  **  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and 
for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  bear  witness — Iva  /x^Arvp^au — ^to 
the  truth."     Rev.  iii.  14:  «  These  things 
■aith  the  Amen,  the  fiuthful  and  true 
witness"— A  fid^rvs  h  irtor^  *.  r.  X.-     Of 
this  testimony  which  the   Lord  Jesus 
oame  to  bring  to  man  respecting  eternal 
r^ities,  the  writer  of  this  book  says 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  a.  witness.  To 
the  office  of  bearing  such  testimony,  he 
had  been  dedicated;  that  testimony  he 
was  now  to  bear,  as  bo  had  always  done. 
^  And  of  all  things  that  he  saw.     Baa 
n  iiSt,    This  is  the  common  reading  in 
the  Greek,  and  according  to  this  reading 
it  would  properly  mean,  "and  whatso- 
ever he  saw;"  that  is,  it  would  imply 
that  he  bore  witness  to  "the  word  of 
God,"  and  to  "the. testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and   to  whatever  he  saw"  — 
meaning  that  the  things  which  he  saw, 
and  to  which  he  refers,  were  things  ad- 
ditional to  those  to  which  he  had  referred 
by  "  the  word  of  God,"  and  the  "  testi- 
mony of  Christ"     From  this  it  has  been 
supposed  that  in  the  former  part  of  the 
verse  he  refers  to  some  testimony  which 
he  had  formerly  borne,  as  in  his  gospel 
or  in  his  preaching,  and  that  here  he 
refers  to  what  he  "saw"  in  the  visions 
of  the  Revelation  as  someihing  additional 
to  the  former.    But,  it  should  be  remem- 
4>ered  that  the  word  rendered  and — re — 
is  wanting  in  a  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts (see  Wetstein),  and  that  it  is  now 
omitted  in  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament — as  by  Griesbaoh,  Tittmann 
and  Hahn.     The  evidence  is  clear  that  it 
should  be  omitted,  and  if  so  omitted,  the 
reference  is  to  whatever  he  had  at  any 
time  borne  his  testimony  to,  and  not 
particularly  to  what  passed  before  him  in 
the  visions  of  this  book.    It  is  a  general 
affirmation  that  he  had  always  borne 
a  faithful    testimony   to   whatever  he 
bad  seen  respecting  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  testimony  of  Christ.    The  correct 
rendering  of  the  whole  passage,  then, 
voold  be,  'and  sending  by  his  angel^  he 


and  they  that  hear  the  words  of 


signifies  it  to  hvi  servant  John,  who  ban  ' 
record  of  [L  e.  whose  character  aod 
office  it  was  to  bear  his  testimony  to] 
'  the  word  of  God,'  [the  message  which 
God  has  sent  to  me],  'and  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ'  [the  testimoiij 
which  Christ  bore  to  the  truth],  'what* 
soever  he  saw.'  Ue  concealed  nothing; 
he  held  nothing  back ;  he  made  it  known 
precisely  as  it  was  seen  by  him.  Thv 
interpreted,  the  passage  refers  to  what 
wa^  a  genera]  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
and  is  designed  to  embrace  all  that  was 
made  known  to  him,  and  to  aflKrm  that 
he  was  a  faithful  witness  to  it.  Th«e  •  i 
were  doubtless,  special  reasom  why  Joha  ' 
was  employed  as  the  medium  throngli 
which  this  communication  was  to  be 
made  to  the  church  and  the  w<Mrld. 
Among  these  reasons  may  have'been  the 
following:  (a)  That  he  was  the  ''beloved 
disciple."  (h)  That  he  was  the  only  sur- 
viving apostle,  (c)  That  his  character 
was  such  that  his  statements  would  be 
readily  received.  Comp.  John  xiz.  35; 
zxi.  24 ;  3  John  12.  {d)  It  may  be  that 
his  mind  was  better  fitted  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  these  communications  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  apostles— even  if  th^ 
had  been  then  alive.  There  is  almost 
no  one  whose  mental  characteristics  are 
less  correctly  understood  than  those  of 
the  apostle  John.  Among  the  most  gen* 
Ue  and  amiable  of  men ;  with  a  heart  bo 
fitted  for  love  as  to  be  known  as  "the 
beloved  disciple"  —  he  yet  had  mental 
characteristics  which  made  it  proper  that 
he  should  be  called  "  a  son  of  Thunder^ 
(Mark  iii.  17);  a  mind  fitted  to  preserre 
and  record  the  profound  thoughts  in  hia 
gospel;  a  mind  of  high  poetic  order, 
fitted  for  the  magnificent  oonceptions  in 
this  book. 

3.  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth.  That 
is,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  at- 
tended with  many  blessings,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  mark  the  disclosures  to  be 
made  in  this  book ;  the  important  reve- 
lations respecting  future  times.  Pro£ 
Stuart  supposes  that  this  refers  to  a  pub- 
lic reading,  and  that  the  phrase  "  those 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy" 
refers  to  those  who  listened  to  the  publis 
reader,  and  that  both  the  reader  and 
hearer  should  regard  themselves  as  highhr 
favored.    It  is,  however,  more  in  ae«ori- 
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this  prophecy,  and  keep  those 
things  which  are  written  therein: 
for  the  time^  is  at  hand. 

4  John  to  the  seven  '  churches 
trhich  are  in  Asiar:  Grace  be  unto 
«  Ja.  6. 8,  0.  g  ret.  11. 

ance  with  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word 
rendered  "read/'  to  suppose  that  it  refers 
to  the  act  of  one's  reading  for  himself: 
to-leam  by  reading.  So  Robinson  (Lex. ) 
understands  it.  The  Greek  word,  indeed, 
would  bear  the  other  interpretation  (see 
Luke  iv.  16;  Acts  xiii,  27  j  xv.  21  j 
2  Cor.  iii.  lb),  but  as  this  book  was  sent 
abroad  to  be  read  by  Christians,  and  not 
merely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  to  be  read  by  them  to 
others,  it  is  more  natural  to  interpret  the 
word  in  the  usual  sense,  f  And  hear 
ike  voords  of  this  prophecy.  As  they 
shall  be  dechired  or  repeated  by  others ; 
or  perhaps  the  word  hear  is  used  in  a 
sense  that  is*  not  uncommon,  that  of 
giving  attention  to^  taking  heed  to. 
The  general  sense  is,  that  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  highly  favored  who 
became  acquainted  in  any  way  with 
what  is  here  communicated.  The  writer 
does  not  say  that  they  were  blessli^  who 
understood  it,  or  that  they  who  read  or 
heard  it  would  fully  understand  it ;  but 
it  is  clearly  implied,  that  there  would  be 
60  far  an  understanding  of  its  meaning 
as  to  make  it  a  felicitous  condition  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 
An  author  could  not  be  supposed  to  say 
that  one  should  regard  his  condition  as 
a  favored  one  who  merely  heard  words 
that  he  could  not  understand,  or  who 
had  placed  before  him  magnificent  sym- 
bols that  had  to  him  no  meaning.  The 
word  prophecy  is  used  here  in  its  more 
strict  sense  as  denoting  the  disclosure  of 
future  events  —  a  large  portion  of  the 
book  being  of  this  nature.  It  is  here 
synonymous  with  Revelation,  in  ver.  1. 
%  And  keep  these  things  which  are  written 
therein.  Keep  in  mind  those  things 
which  relate  to  the  future;  and  obey 
ttiost)  things  which  are  required  as  truth 
and  duty.  The  blessing  which  results 
from  having  in  possession  the  revealed 
truth  of  God  is  not  merely  in  reading  it, 
or  in  hearing  it :  it  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  truth  is  properly  regarded,  and 
exerts  a  suitable  influence  over  our  lives. 
Comp.  Pb.  xix.  11 .— « And  in  keeping  | 


you,  and  peace,  from  him  *  which 
18,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come ;  and  from  the  seven  *  Spiriti 
which  are  before  his  throne. 


A  v«r.  8. 
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of  them,  there  is  great  reward."  ^  JP#r 
the  time  is  at  hand.  See  ver.  1.  Th* 
word  here  used  —  iyy^s — has  the  sam* 
signification  substantially  as  tho  word 
"  shortly**  in  ver.  1.  It  would  apply  to 
any  event  whose  beginning  was  soon  to 
occur,  though  the  end  might  be  remote, 
for  the  series  of  events  might  stretch  fiw 
into  the  future.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  the  writer  meant  to  press 
upon  them  the  importance  of  attending 
to  these  things,  from  the  fact  tliat  either 
entirely  or  in  part  these  things  were  soon 
to  happen. — It  may  be  ii^erred  from 
this  verse,  that  it  is  possible  so  to  under- 
stand this  book,  as  that  it  may  convey 
useful  instruction.  This  is  tiie  only  book 
in  the  Bible  of  which  a  special  blessing 
is  pronounced  on  him  who  reads  it;  but 
assuredly  a  blessing  would  not  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  perusal  of  a  book  which 
is  entirely  unintelligible.  While,  there- 
fore, there  may  be  many  obscurities  in 
this  book,  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  it 
may  be  so  far  understood  as  to  be  usefid 
to  Christians,  in  supporting  their  faith, 
and  giving  tiiem  elevated  views  of  the 
final  triumph  of  religion,  and  of  the  glory 
of  the  world  to  come.  Any  thing  is  a 
blessing  which  enables  us  with  well- 
founded  hope  and^oy  to  look  forward  to 
the  heavenly  world. 

4.  John  to  the  seven  churches  whitk 
are  in  Asia.  The  word  Asia  is  used  in 
quite  different  senses  by  different  writers. 
It  is  used  (1.)  as  referring  to  the  whole 
eastern  continent  now  known  by  that 
name ;  (2.)  Hither  Asia,  or  Asia  Minor ; 
(3.)  That  part  of  Asia  which  Attains  III, 
king  of  Pergamos  gave  to  the  Romans, 
viz :  Mysia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia, 
Caria,  Pisidia,  and  the  Southern  coast; 
that  is,  all  in  the  Western,  South-western, 
and  Southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
(4.)  in  the  New  Testament,  usually,  the 
South-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
which  JSphesus  was  the  capital.  See 
Notes,  Acts  ii.  9.  The  word  Asia  is  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  it 
occurs  often  in  the  books  of  Maccabees, 
and  in  the  New  Testament.    In  tbe  HFmr 
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Testament  it  u  not  used  in  the  Urge 
lenee  in  which  it  is  now  as  applied  to  the 
whole  continent,  but  in  its  largest  signi- 
fication it  would  include  onlj  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  also  used,  especially  bj  Luke,  as 
denoting  the   country  that  was  called 
Ionia,  or  that  which  embraced  the  pro- 
Tirces  of  Caria  and  Lydia.     Of  this  re- 
gion Ephesus  was  the  principal  city,  and 
it  was  in  this  region  that  the  ^'seren 
churchos"  were  situated.    Whether  there 
were  more  than  seven  churches  in  this 
region  is  not  intimated  by  the  writer  of 
this  book,  and  on  that  point  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge.     It  is  evident  that 
these  seven  wero  the  principal  churches, 
even  if  there  were  more,  and  that  there 
was  some  reason  why  they  should  be 
particularly  addressed.     There  is  men- 
tion of  some  other  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these.     Colosse  was  near  to 
Laodicea,  and  from  Cul.  iv.  13,  it  would 
seem  not  improbable  that  tltero  was  a 
church   also  at  Uicrapolis.     But  there 
may  have  been  nothing  in  their  circum- 
stances  that  demanded    particular  in- 
struction or  admonition,  and  they  may 
have    been    on    that  account  omitted. 
There  is,  also,  some  reason  to  suppose, 
that,    though    there    had    been    other 
ehurches    in    that  vicinity  besides  the 
seven   mentioned   by  John,   they   had 
become   extinct  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation.     It  ap- 
pears from  Tacitus  (Annal.  xiy.27,  comp. 
also  Pliny  N.  H.  v.  29),  that  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  A.  D.  61,  the  city  of  Laodicea 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which 
earthquake,  according  to  Eusebius,  the 
adjacent  cities  of  Colosae  and  Hierapolis 
were  involved.     Laodicea  was,  indeed, 
immediately  rebuilt,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  of  the   re-establishment  of   the 
church  there,  before  the  time  when  John 
wrote  this  book.     The  earliest  mention 
we  have  of  a  church  there,  after  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  Now  Testament  by 
Paul  (Col.  ii.  1;  iv.  13,  16,  16),  is  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  when  Papias  was  bishop 
there,  sometime  between  A.  D.  98,  and 
117.     It  would  appear,  then,  to  be  not 
improbable  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  there  were  in  fact 
but  seven  churches  in  the  vicinity.   Prof. 
Stuart  (i.  219)  supposes  that  ''seven,  and 
only  so  many,  may  have  been  named, 
because  the    seven-fold  divisions    and 
groups  of  various  objects,  constitute  a 
•ont^ioaoos  feature  in  the  Apocalypse 


thronghoat."  But  this  reason  seemi  toe 
artificial,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  it  would  influence  the  mind  ef 
John,  in  the  specification  by  name  of  tbt 
churches  to  which  the  book  was  sent 
If  no  namei  bad  been  mentioned,  and  if 
the  statement  had  occurred  in  Rowing 
poetic  description,  it  is  not  ineoncdraUi 
that  the  number  gtven  might  have  bMB 
selected  for  some  such  purpose,  f  Gmt 
be  unto  you  and  peace.  The  usnal  fom 
of  salutation  in  addreesinjE  a  chnrch.  8m 
Notes  on  Rom.  L  7.  ^  From  him  wkid 
IS,  and  which  imis,  and  u)hidk  is  to  come. 
From  him  who  is  everlasting— embraoDg 
all  duration,  past,  present,  smd  to  eosM. 
No  expression  could  more  strikingly  de- 
note eternity  than  this.  He  now  ezisti; 
ho  has  existed  in  the  past ;  he  will  ez- 
i^t  in  the  future.  There  is  an  evidoit 
allusion  hero  to  the  name  Jkhovah,  the 
name  by  which  the  true  Qod  is  appro- 
priately designated  in    the  Scriptvea 

• 

That  name — TVW — from  TVTI  to  Je,  tt 

exift,  seems  to  h^ve  been  adopted  bs- 
cause  it  denotes  exitttenee^  or  6ett;, 
and  as  denoting  simply  one  who  er- 
ists  ;  and  has  reference  merely  to  the 
fad  of  existence.  The  word  has  bo 
variftion  of  form,  and  has  no  reference 
to  time,  and  would  embrace  all  time:— 
that  is,  it  is  as  true  at  one  time  ss 
another  that  he  exists.  Such  a  wwd 
would  not  be  inappropriately  paraphrased 
by  the  phrase  "  who  is,  and  who  was, 
and  who  is  to  come,"  or  who  is  to 
be ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  J<^n 
rofcrrod  to  him  here  as  being  himself  the 
^eternal  and  uncreated  exietenee,  and  as 
the  great  and  original  fountain  of  all 
being.  They  who  desire  to  find  aM 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Jehoyah,  may  consult  an  artide 
by  Prof.  Tholuck,  in  the  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  iv.  pp.  89-108.  It  is  remark- 
able that  there  are  some  passages 'in 
heathen  inscriptions  and  writings  whidi 
bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
language  here  used  by  John  respecting 
God.  Thus  Plutarch  (Be  Is.  et  Osir.  p. 
354),  speaking  of  a  temple  of  Isiefat 
Sais,  in  Egypt,  says,  ''  It  bore  tins  in- 
scription — 'I  am  all  tiiat  was,  and  is, 
and  shall  be,  and  my  vail  no  mortal  can 
remove* " — 'Eye*  f*V*  ^^^  ^  7«y»»*f,  m' 
iv,  Kal  lo6nevov  •  Koi  rhv  liihv  leinXov  oUih 
irw  ^vi^rds  ivtKd\v\f/ev.  So  Orpheus  {m 
Auctor.  Lib-  de  Mundo),  '*  Jopiter  is  w 
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n«ad,  Jupiter  is  the  middle,  *and  all 
things  are  made  by  Jupiter."  So  in 
Pausanias  (Phocic.  12),  "  Jupiter  was  j 
Jupiter  is ;  Jupiter  shall  be."  The  re- 
ference in  the  phrase  before  us  is  to 
God  as  such,  or  to  God  considered  as  the 
Father.  ^  And  from  the  seven  spirits 
which  are  before  his  throne.  After  all 
that  has  been  written  on  this  very  diffi- 
cult expression,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  its  meaning. 
The  principal  opinions  which  have  been 
held  in  regard  to  it  are  the  following : 
I.  That  it  refers  to  God,  as  such.  This 
opinion  is  held  by  Eichhorn,  and  is 
favored  by  Ewald.  No  arguments  de- 
rived from  any  parallel  passages  are 
urged  for  this  opinion,  nor  can  any  such 
be  found,  where  God  is  himself  spoken 
of  under  the  representation  of  a  seven- 
fold Spirit.  But  the  objections  to  this 
view  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  insuper- 
able. (1)  If  it  refers  to  God  as  such, 
then  it  would  be  mere  tautology,  for  the 
writer  had  just  referred  to  him  in  the 

?hrase  "from  him  who  was,"  Ac.  (2) 
t  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  sense 
"seven  spirits"  could  be  ascribed  to 
God,  or  how  he  could  be  described  as  a 
being  of  "  Seven  Spirits."  At  least,  if 
he  could  be  spoken  of  as  such,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  applying  the 
phrase  to  the  Holy  Sphrit.  (3)  How 
oould  it  be  said  of  God  himself  that  he 
was  "before  the  throne ?"  He  is  every- 
where represented  as  sitting  on  the 
throne,  not  as  before  it.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  of  angels  as  standing  before  the 
throne;  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  is 
more  easy  to  conceive  as  being  repre- 
sented thus  as  ready  to  go  forth  and 
convey  a  heavenly  influence  from  that 
throne,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
in  what  sense  this  could  be  applied  to 
God  as  such.  II.  The  opinion  held  by 
Grotius  and  by  John  Henry  Heinrichs 
that  it  refers  to  "  the  multiform  Provi- 
dence of  God,"  or  to  God  considered  as 
operating  in  seven  or  many  different 
ways.  In  support  of  this,  Grotius  ap- 
peals to  chs.  V.  12,  vii.  12.  But  this 
opinion  is  so  far-fetched,  and  it  is  so 
destitute  of  support, 'as  to  have  found,  it 
is  believed,  no  other  advocates,  and  to 
need  no  further  notice.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  John  meant  to  personify 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  then  to 
anite  them  with  God  himself^r  and  with 
kbe  Lord  Jesus  Cbzist,  aad  to  represent 


them  as  real  subsistences  from  which 
important  blessings  descend  to  men.  It 
is  clear  that  as  by  the  phrase  "  who  is, 
and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come," 
and  by-"  Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness,"  he  refers  to  real  sub- 
sistences, so  he  must  here.  Besides, 
if  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the  modes 
of  divine  operation,  are  denoted,  why  is 
the  number  seven  chosen?  And  why 
are  they  represented  as  standing  before 
the  throne?  III.  A  third  opinion  is, 
that  the  reference  is  to  seven  attending 
and  ministering  presence-angels ;  angels 
represented  as  standing  before  the  throne 
of  God,  or  in  his  presence.  This  opinion 
was  adopted  among  the  ancients  by 
Clesiens,  of  Alexandria;  Andreas,  of 
Gesarea,  and  others;  among  the  mo- 
derns by  Beza,  Drusius,  Hammond, 
Wetstein,  Rosenmiiller,  Clarke,  Pro£ 
Stuart,  and  others.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  held  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent forms;  some  maintaining  that 
the  seven  angels  are  referred  to  bocanse 
it  was  a  received  opinien  among  the 
Hebrews  that  there  were  seven  angels 
standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  as 
seven  princes  stood  in  the  Persian 
court  before  the  king;  others,  that 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  ar6 
particularly  referred  to,  represented  now 
as  standing  in  the  presence  of  God; 
others,  that  seven  angels,  represented 
as  the  principal  angels  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  are  re- 
ferred to;  and  others,  that  seren 
archangels  are  particularly  designated. 
Compare  Poole,  Synop.  in  loc.  The 
arguments  which  are  relied  on  by 
those  who  s\ippose  that  seven  angels 
are  here  referred  to,  are  briefly  these: — 
(1)  The  nature  of  the  expression  here 
used.  The  expression,  it  is  said,  is  such 
as  would  naturally  denote  beings  who 
were  before  his  throne— beings  who  were 
difi'erent  from  him  who  was  on  the 
throne — and  beings  more  than  one  in 
number.  That  it  could  not  refer  to  one 
on  the  throne,  but  must  mean  those  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  one  on  the 
throne,  is  argued  from  the  use  of  the 
phrases  "  before  the  throne,"  and  "  be. 
fore  God,"  in  Rev.  iv.  5,  vii.  9,  16,  viiL 
2,  xi.  4,  16,  xii.  10,  xiv.  3,  xx.  12;  in  aQ 
which  places  the  representation  denotei 
those  who  were  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  standing  before  him.  (2)  It  is 
argued  from  other  passaf^a  iaa^  \2DA'^^wiia. 
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•f  BeTolation  which,  it  is  said   (Prof. 
Jltaart),    go    directly   to    confirm    this 
•pinion.    Thus  in  Rev.  riiL  2 :  **  And  I 
■aw  the  seven  angels  which  stood  before 
God."    So  Bev.  iy.  5 :  the  seven  lamps 
of  fire  burning  before  the  throne,  are 
laid  to  be  <<the  seven  Spirits  of  God." 
In  these  passages,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Article  **  tM*  designates  the  wdl-hnovm 
angels ;  or  those  which  had  been  before 
■pecifiedy    and    that    this    is    the  first 
mention  of  any  such  angels  after  the 
designation   in   the  passage  before  ns. 
(3)  It  is  said  that  this  is  in  accordance 
with  what  was  usual  among  the  He- 
brews, who  were  accustomed  to  speak  of 
seven  presence-angels,  or  angels  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.    Whnn 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (zlL  15),  Baphael 
ifl  introduced  as  using  this  language, 
"  I  am  Baphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy 
juigels,  which  present  the  prayers  of  the 
taints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before 
the    glory    of   the    Holy  One."      The 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch    (ch.  zx.) 
gives  the  names  of  the  seven  angols  who 
uiatch ;  that  is,  of  the  watchers  (comp. 
Notes  on  Daniel  iv.  13, 17)  who  stand 
!n  the  presence  of  God  waiting  for  the 
divine  commands,  or  who  watch  %ver 
the  affairs  of  men.     So  in  the  Zendavesta 
of  Zoroaster,    seven    amshaspends,    or 
archangels,  are  mentioned.    See  Prof, 
fituarty  in  loc. 

To  these  views,  however,  there  are 
ebjections  of  great  weight,  if  they  are 
not  in  fact  quite  insuperable.  They  Are 
fuch  as  the  following :  *  (1)  That  the 
same  rank  should  be  given  to  them  as 
to  God,  as  the  source  of  blessings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  represents 
(his  expression  as  referring  to  angels, 
ttiey  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  so  far 
lb  the  matter  before  us  is  concerned, 
WS  ''him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
f^tuo/'  and  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
%  doctrine  which  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  we 
eannot  suppose  the  writer  designed  to 
teach.  (2)  That  blessings  should  be 
invoked  from  angels — as  if  they  could 
impart "  grace  and  peace."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  whoever  is  referred  to  here 
by  the  phrase  "the  seven  spirits,"  he 
is  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
others  mentioned  as  the  source  of 
*<  grace  and -peace."  But  it  cannot  be 
■apposed  that  an  inspired  writer  would 


but  a  divine  being.     (3)  That  as  twi 
persons  of  the  Trinity    are  here  men- 
tioned, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  thi 
third  would  not  be  omitted;  or  to  put 
this  argument  in  a  stronger  form,  it 
cannot  be  supposed   that  an   ins^Ml 
writer  would  mention  two  of  the  penoiu 
of  the  Trinity  in  this  connexion,  and 
then  not  only  not  mention    the  third, 
but  refer  to  angeU — to  creatures — u 
bestowing  that  which  would  be  appro- 
priately sought  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  incongruity  would  be  not  merely  ii 
omitting  ^1  reference  to  the  Sphrit— 
which  might  indeed  occur,  as  it  often 
does  in  the  Scriptures — but  in  putting 
in  the  place  which  that  Spirit  wovM 
naturally  occupy  an  allasion  to  angdi 
as  conferring  blessings.     (4)  If  this  refer 
to  angels,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
inference  that  angel-worship,  or  invoca- 
tion of  angels,  is  proper.     To  all  intenti 
and  purposes,  this  is  an  act  of  worship; 
for  it  is  an  act  of  solemn  invocation.    It 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the   "seven 
spirits"  as  the  source   of  "grace  and 
peace."    It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist this  impression  ouxthe  popular  mind; 
it  would  not  bo  possible  to  meet  it  if 
urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
propriety  of  angel-invocation,  or  angel- 
worship.     And  yet,  if  there  is  anytMng 
clear  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  that  God 
alone  is  to  be  worshipped.     For  these 
reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  in- 
terpretation  cannot    be    well   founded. 
IV.  There  remains    a  fourth    opinion, 
that  it  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  in 
favor  of  that  opinion  it  may  bo  urged, 
(1)  that  it  is  most  natural  to  Suppose  tlist 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  invoked  on 
such    an   occasion,  in   connexion  with 
him  "  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come," 
and  with  "  Jesus  Christ"     If  two  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  were  addressed  on 
such  an  occasion,  it  would  be  properly 
supposed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not 
be  omitted,  as  one  of  the  persons  from 
whom    the    blessing    was    to   descend. 
Comp.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.     **  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bo  with  you  all."  (2)  It  would  be 
unnatural  and  improper,  in  such  an  in- 
vocation, to  unite  angels  with   God  as 
imparting  blessings,  or  as  participatinf 
with  God  and  with  Christ,  in  comma- 
nicating  blessings  to  man.     An  invoea 


iBToke  that  graot  and  peace  from  any  1  tion  to  God  to  tend  his  angjlj,  or  ta 
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Impart  gnuse  and  fator  through  angelic  there  are  fewer  diffieulties  in  that  than 
help,  would  be  in  entire  accorcutnce  with  in  either  of  the  others  proposed.  Though 
the  usage  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  not  in  it  may  not  be  possible  wholly  to  re- 
accordance  with  such  usage  to  invoke  move  the  ^^culties  involved  in  that 
such  blessings /rom  angels.  (3)  It  can-  interpretation,  yet  perhaps  something 
not  be  denied  that  an  invocation .  of  may  be  done  to  diminish  their  force, 
grace  from  ''him  who  is,  and  was,  and  (1)  First,  me  to  the  reason  why  the 
la  to  come,"  is  of  the  nature  of  worship,  number  ievex  ihould  be  applied  to  the 
The  address  to  him  is  as  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  (diu)  There  would  be  as 
attitude  of  the  mind  in  such  an  address  much  propriety  certainly  in  applying  it 
is  that  o(  one  who  is  engaged  in  an  act  to  the  Holy  Spirit  at  to  God  as  such, 
of  devotion.  The  effect  of  uniting  any  And  yet  Grotius,  Eichhom,  Ewald,  and 
other  being  with  him  in  such  a  case,  others  saw  no  difficulty  in  such  an  ap« 
would  be  to  lead  to  the  worship  of  one  plication  considered  as  representing  a 
Uius  associated  with  him.  In  regard  to  seven-fold  mode  of  operation  of  Ged,  or 
the  Lord  Jesus,  '' the  faifiiful  and  true  a  manifold  divine  agency,  {b)  The 
witnessy"  it  is  from  such  ezpressiona  as  word  seven  often  denotes  a  full  or  com- 
these  Uiat  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  he  plete  number,  and  may  be  used  to  denote 
u  divine,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  worship  that  which  is  full,  complete,  or  manifold ; 
him  as  such.  The  same  effect  must  be  and  might  thus  be  used  in  reference  to 
produced  in  reference  to  what  is  here  an  All-perfect  Spirit^  or  to  a  spirit  which 
called  ''  the  seven  spirits  before  the  was  manifold  in  its  operations,  {c)  The 
throne."  We  cannot  well  resist  the  im-  number  seven  is  evidently  a  favorite 
pression  that  some  one  with  divine  number  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
attributes  is  intended ;  or,  if  it  refer  to  it  might  be  used  by  the  author  in  places, 
angels,  we  cannot  easily  show  that  it  is  and  in  a  sense,  such  as  it  would  not  be 
not  proper  to  render  divine  worship  to  likely  to  be  used  by  another  writer, 
them.  If  ihey  were  thus  invoked  by  an  Thus  there  are  seven  epistles  to  the 
apostle,  can  it  be  improper  to  worship  seven  churches  ,*  there  are  seven  seals, 
them  now?  (4)  The  word  used  here  is  seven  trumpets,  seven  vials  of  the  wrath 
not  angds  but  spirits  ;  and  though  it  is  of  God,  seven  last  plagues ;  there  are 
true  that  angels  are  spirits,  and  that  the  seven  lamps,  and  seven  Spirits  of  God ; 
word  spirit  is  applied  to  them  (Heb.  i:  7),  the  Lamb  has  seven  horns  and  seven 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  that  is  not  a  word  eyes.  In  ch.  L  16,  seven  stars  are  men- 
which  would  be  understood  to  -refer  to  tioned ;  in  eh.  v.  12,  seven  attributes  of 
ihem  without  designating  that  angels  God;  ch.  zii.  3,  the  dragon  has  seven 
were  meant.  If  angels  had  been  intended  heads;  ch.  ziii.  1,  the  beast  has  seven 
here,  that  word  would  naturally  have  heads,  {d)  The  number  seven,  there- 
been  used,  aa  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  fore,  may  have  been  given  to  the  H<>Iy 
this  book.  .  (^) .  In  Rev.  iv.  6,  where  Spirit  with  reference  to  the  diversity  or 
there  is  a  reference  to  "the  seven  lamps  i\iQ  fulness  of  his  operations  on  the 
before  the  throne,"  it  is  said  of  them  gouig  ©f  men,  and  to  his  manifold  agency 
that  they  "are,"  that  is,  "they  repre-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  of  ^^  ^o^ld,  as  further 
Bent,  "  the  seven  spmts  of  God."  This  developed  m  this  book.  (2)  As  to 
passage  may  be  understood  as  referring  , .  ,  ^  ^^^rBSBrA^d.  as  *niefore  the 
to  the  same  thing  as  that  before  us,  but  ^  bemg  represented  as      before  tne 

it  c«mot  be  well  unde«rt«od  of  angels,  *^,^^«'  ^^,  ,^7.^^^^^^^^  ^'^t'F: 
for  (a)  if  it  did,  it  would  have  been  nate  the  fact  that  the  Dmne  Spirit  waj, 
natuTiJ  to  use  that  language  for  the  «*  ^*  Y®^?'  prepared  to  go  for^,  or  to  bo 
reason  above  mentioned;  (6)  the  angels  «^"<  ^^^h,  in  accordance jn^  a  com^^ 
arenowherecaUed  "the  spirits o/gV  r""  '•^P^f.^^**.^^"  f  f«  Scriptures, 
nor  would  such  language  be  proper.  ^  accomplish  important  purposes  on 
The  phrase  "  Spirit  of  God"  naturaUy  ^"^^^  «^«^8.  The  posture  does  not 
SmpUes  divinity,  and  could  not  be  appUed  necessarily  imply  inferiority  of  nature, 
to  a  creature.  For  these  reasons,  it  ^7  mor«  ^"^^  the  lan^age  does  re- 
seems  to  me  that  the  interpretation  which  specting  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  u 
applies  the  phrase  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  being  sent  into  the  world 
to  be  prefiBrred;  and  though  that  inter-  to  execute  an  important '  commisaioii 
pr^fttion  ii  not  firee  from  ^ffioulties,  yet  firom  the  Father. 
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,  5  And  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  faithful  witness,  *  and  the  * 
first-begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  o^the  earth. 

a  Jna  8. 14.  *  CdL  1. 18. 

5.  And  from  Jesu$  Chriit,  who  ia  the 
faithful  witness*     See  Notes  on  ver.  2. 
llo  is  faithful  in  the  sense  that  he  is  one 
on  whoso  testimony  there  may  bo  entire 
reliance,  or  who  is  entirely  worthy  to 
bo  believed.      From   him   ^' grace  and 
peace"  are  appropriately  sought,  as  one 
who  bears  such  a  testimony,  and  as  the 
first-begotten   from   the   dead,   and    as 
reigning  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
Thus  grace  and  peace  are  invoked  from 
the  infinite  God  in  all  his  relations  and 
operations: — as  the  Father,  the  Source 
of  all  existence;  as  the  Sacred  Spirit, 
going  forth  in  manifold  operations  upon 
the  hearts  of  men ;  and  as  the  Son  of 
Qod,  the  one  appointed  to  bear  faithful 
testimony  to  the  truth  respecting  God 
and  future  events.      ^  And   the  first- 
"begotten  of  the  dead.     The  same  Greek 
expression — rpuirdroffof — occurs  in  Col.  L 
18.     See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
that  passage.     Comp.  Notes  1  Cor.  xr. 
20.     ^  And  the  Prince  cf  the  kings  of 
the  earth.    Who  has  over  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth   the    preeminence    which 
kings  have  over  their  subjects.     Ue  is 
tho  Ruler  of  rulers ;  King  of  kings.     In 
oh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  16,  tho  same  thought  is 
expressed   bv   saying   that    he    is    the 
"King  of  kings."     No  language  could 
more  sublimely  denote  his  exalted  cha- 
racter,  or  his  supremacy.     Kings  and 
princes  sway  a  sceptre  over  the  millions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
Saviour  is  hero  expressed  by  supposing 
diat  all  thoj»e  kings  and  princes  constl- 
cute  a  community  over  which  he  is  the 
head.     The  exaltation  of  the  Redeemer 
\b  elsewhere  expressed  in  different  lan- 
guage, but  the  idea  is  one  that  every- 
where prevails  in  regard  to  him  in  the 
Scriptures.     Comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  xi. 
27  ;  John  xviL  2;  Eph.  i.  20-22;  Phil.  u. 
9-11;  Col.  i.  15-18.     The  word  Frince 
— h  So)(^uv — means  properly  ruler ^  leader, 
the  first  in  rank.     We  often  apply  the 
word  prince  to  an  heir  to  a  throne  who  is 
not  invested  with  absolute  sovereignty. 
The  word  here,  however,  denotes  that  he 
ftotoally   exercises    dominion   over  the 
rolen  of  the  earth.    As  this  Ib  an  aatho- 


Unto  him  that  loved  *■  us,  and 
washed  *  us  from  oar  sina  in  his 
own  blood, 


c  Joo.  13. 1. 


d  He.  9. 14. 


rity  which  is  claimed  by  GK>d  (oomp.  In. 
X.  5,  seq. ;  xlv.  1^  seq. ;  Ps.  xlviL  2,  zdz. 
1,  ciiL  19,  Dan.  iv.  34),  and  whidi  eu 
only  appertain  to  God,  it  is  cle|ur  tkat  ii 
ascribing  this  to  the  Lord  Jeflos  it  ia 
implied  that  he  is  possessed  of  divioe 
attributes.     As  much  of  the  rerelatioitt 
of  this  book  pertained  to  the  AMertioA 
of  power  ovet  the  princes  aud  rolers  of 
this  world,  there  was  a  propris^  thai, 
in    the    commencement,   it    should  b9 
asserted  that  he  who  was  to  exert  thst 
power  was  invested  wiUi  the  prerogatirf 
of  a  ruler  of  the  nations,  and  that  be 
had  this  right  of  control,     f    Vnio  kirn 
that  loved  us.     This  refers  undoubtedly 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose  love  for  mes 
wtis  so  strong  that  nothing  more  wai 
necessary  to  characterize   him  than  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  one  ^*  who  loved  u." 
It  is  manifest  that  the  division  in  the 
verses  should  have  been  made  here,  lor 
this    commences    a   new    subject,   nol 
having  any  special  connexion  with  thst 
which  precedes.     In  ver.  4,  and  the  first 
part  of  this  verse,  the  writer  had  invoked 
grace  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Saviour.     In  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse  there  commences  an  ascription  fA 
praise  to  the  Redeemer ;  an  ascription  to 
him  particularly,  because  Uie  whole  book 
is  regarded  as  a  revelation  from  hin 
(ver.  1.);  because  he  was  the  one  who 
especially    appeared    to    John    in   the 
visions  of  Patmos ;  and  because  he  wsi 
to  be  the  great  agent  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  purposes  revealed  in  this 
book.     ^  And  washed  us  from  our  «Mf 
iu  his  own  blood.    He  has  removed  the 
pollution  of  sin  from  our  souls  by  hii 
Uuod;  that  is,  his  blood  has  been  applied 
to '  cleanse  us  from  sin.     Blood  can  be 
represented  as  having  a  cleansing  powff 
only  a«  ii  makes  an  expiation  for  sin,  for 
considered  literally  its  effect  would  be 
the  reverse.     The  language  is  such  si 
would  be  used  only  on  the  suppositioB 
that  he  had  made  an  atonement,  and 
that  it  was  by  the  atonement  that  w«  an 
cleansed ;  for  in  what  sense  oould  it  bt 
said  of  a  martyr  that  he  *  had  waahsl 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood?*    B0t 
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6  And  hath  made  us  kings  *  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  father ;  to 
him  *  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen.  ^ 

7  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds ;  * 


a  Ex  19.  6. 1  Pe.  2.  5. 9. 
•  Da.  7. 13.  Mat  26.  64. 


b  He.  13.  21. 


coiilrl  this  language  be  used  of  Paul  or 
Polyoarp ;  of  Ridley  or  Granmer  ?  The 
dN.otriDe  that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses 
us  from^jsiu,  or  purifies  us,  is  one  that  is 
eommon  in  the  Scriptures.  Comp.  1  John 
L  7 ;  Heb.  iz.  14.  The  specific  idea  of 
VHishing,  however, — representing  that 
blood  B0wa8hing  sin  away — ^is  one  which 
does  not  elsewhere  occur.  It  is  evidently 
used  in  the  sense  of  cleaiising  or  purify- 
ingf  as  we  do  this  by  washing,  and  as 
the  blood  of  Christ  accomplishes  in 
respect  to  our  souls,  what  washing  with 
water  does  in  respect  to  the  body. 

6.  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  Cfod,     In  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  by  saying  of  Christians 
tiiat  they  are  "  a  royal  priesthood"    See 
Notes  on  that  verse.    The  quotation  in 
both  places  is  from  Ex.  xix.  6 :  **  And  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests.'' 
This  idea  is  expressed  here  by  saying 
that  Christ  had  made  us  in  fact  kings 
and  priests ;  that  is,  Christians  are  exalt- 
ed to  the  dignity,  and  are  invested  with 
the  office,  implied  in  these  words.    The 
word  kings f  as  applied  to  them,  refers  to 
the  exsdted  rank  and  di;i:nity  which  they 
will  havp ;  to  the  fact  that  they,  in  com- 
mon   with    their    Saviour,    will    reign 
triumphant  over  all  enemies ;  and  that, 
having  gained  a  victory  over  sin  and 
death  and  hell,  they  may  be  represented 
as  reigning  together.    The  word  priests 
refers  to  the  fact  that  they  are  engaged 
in  the  holy  service  of  God,  or  that  they 
'^fi'er  to  him  acceptable  worship.     See 
v%  otes  on  1  Pet.  L  5.    ^  And  his  Father, 
Even  his  Father ;  that  is,  the  Savioui;has 
redeemed  them,  and  elevated  them  to  this 
exalted  rank,  in  order  that  tiliey  may  thus 
be  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  Father. 
5  To  him  he  gl-ory.    To  the  I^eemer ; 
for  BO  the  construction  (ver.  5)  demands. 
The  word  "  glory"  here  means  praise,  or 
honor,  implying  a  wish  that  all  honor 
should  be  shown  him.   %  And  dominion. 
This  word  means  Uterally,  strength  — 
K$Am\ — ^but  it  here  nfeansthe  strength, 
power,  or  authority  which  is  exercised 


and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
they  *also  which  pierced  him:  and 
all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall 
wail  •  because  of  him.  Even  so,  ^ 
Amen. 

If  Zee  12. 10.       0  Mat  24. 80.      /e.22.9a 

over  others,  and  the  expression  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  wish  that  he  may  reign, 

7.  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds. 
That  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  re- 
turns will  come  accompanied  with  clouds. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
representation  respecting  the  return  of 
the  Saviour.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxiv. 
30.  Comp/ Matt  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiiL 
26,  xiv.  62;  Acts  1.  9,  11.  Clouds  are 
appropriate  symbols  of  Majesty,  and 
God  is  often  represented  as  appearing 
in  that  manner.  See  Ex.  xix.  18;  Ps. 
xviii.  11,  seq. ;  Isa.  xix.  1.  So,  among 
the  heathen,  it  was  common  to  repre- 
sent their  divinities  as  appearing  clothed 
with  a  cloud : 

**  tandem  venias,  precantor, 
Nube  candeatM  humeroa  am  ictus 

Augur  Apollo." 

The  design  of  introducing  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  would  appear,  seems  to 
be  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  that  being  from 
whom  John  received  his  revelataons. 
His  rank,  his  character,  his  glory  were 
such  as  to  demand  respect;  all  should 
reverence  him,  and  all  should  feel  that 
his  communications  about  theHiture  were 
important  to  them,  for  they  must  soon 
appear  before  him.  ^  And  every  eye 
shall  see  him.  He  will  be  made  visible 
in  Ills  glory  to  all  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth ;  to  all  the  children  of  men.  Every 
one,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  what  he 
says ;  every  one  has  this  in  certain  pros- 
pect that  he  shall  see  the  Son  cf  God 
coming  as  a  Judge.  ^  And  they  also 
which  pierced  him.  When  he  died ;  that 
is,  they  who  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet, 
and  his  side.  There  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion here  to  Zeeh.  xii.  10  :  ''  They  shall 
look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  they  shall  mourn.''  The  language 
here  is  so  general  that  it  may  refer  to  any 
act  of  loeking  upon  the  pierced  Saviour, 
and  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
would  see  him  on  the  cross  and  to  their 
eompunofcious  visitlngt  then ;  or  to  theb 
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•abfieqnent  roflaetions,  ms  they  might 
look  by  faith  on  him  whom  they  had 
crucified;  or  to  the  feeling  of  any  sin- 
ners who  should  reflect  that  their  sins 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  or  it  might  be  applied,  as  it 
is  here,  more  specifically  to  the  feelings 
which  his  murderers  will  hare  when 
they  shall  see  him  coming  in  his  glory. 
All  sinners  who  have  pierced  his  heart 
by  their  crimes  will  then  behold  him, 
and  will  mourn  over  their  treatment  of 
him;  they,  in  a  special  manner,  who 
imbrued  their  hands  in  his  blood  will 
then  remember  their  crime,  and  be 
overwhelmed  with  alarni.  The  design 
of  what  is  here  said  seems  to  be,  to  show 
that  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  will  be 
an  event  of  great  interest  to  all  mankind. 
None  can  be  indifi'erent  to  it,  for  all  will 
see  him.  His  friends  will  hail  his  ad- 
rent  (comp.  ch.  zzii.  20),  but  all  who 
were  engaged  in  putting  him  to  death, 
and  all  who  in  any  manner  have  pierced 
his  heart  by  sin  and  ingratitude,  unless 
they  shaJl  have  repented,  will  have  oc- 
casion of  bitter  lamcQ^tion  when  he 
shall  ccme.  There  are  none  who  have 
a  more  fearful  doom  to  anticipate  than 
the  murderers  of  the  Son  of  God,  in- 
cluding those  who  actually  put  him  tp 
death,  and  those  who  would  have  en- 
gaged in  such  an  act  had  they  been 
present,  and  those  who,  by  their  con- 
duct^ have  done  all  they  could  to  pierce 
and  wound  him  by  llieir  ingratitude. 
f  And  aZ2  kindreds  of  the  earth.  Gr., 
'AH  the  tribes — ifvAai — of  the  earth.' 
This  language  is  the  same  which  the 
Saviour  uses  in  Matt.  zxiv.  30.  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  The  word  tribes 
is. that  which  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
nsed,  it  would  describe  the  inhabitants 
of  the  holy  land,*  but  it  may  be 
used  to  denote  nations  and  people  in 
general,  as  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and  the  connexion  requires 
that  it  should  be  understood  in  this 
sense  here,  since  it  is  said  that  "  every 
eye  shall  see  him;"  that  is,  all  that 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ^  Shall 
wail  because  of  htm.  On  account  of 
him;  on  account  of  their  treatment  of 
him.  The  word  rendered  wail — rtfirrw — 
means  properly  to  beat,  to  cut^  then  to 
beat  or  cut  one's  self  in  the  breast  as  an 
expression  of  sorrow;  and  then  to 
jUMot^  to  ory  aloud  in  intexuio  griet 


The  coming  of  the  SaTiour  wMl  be  an 
occasion  of  this,  (a)  because  it  will  bean 
event  which  will  call  the  sins  of  men  to 
remembrance;  and  (6)  because  they 
will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  appre- 
hension-of  the  wrath  to  oome.  Nothing 
would  fill  the  earth  with  greater  eon* 
sternation  than  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  nothing 
would  produce  so  deep  and  nnivenal 
alarm.  This  fact,  which  no  one  can 
doubt,  is  proof  that  men  feel  that  they 
fure  guilty,  sinee,  if  they  were  ■innocent 
they  would  have  nothing  to  dread  by  his 
appearing.  It  is  also  a  proof  that  they 
beUeve  in  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment, since,  if  they  do  not,  thAre  is  bo 
reason  why  they  should  be  alarmed  tX 
his  coming.  Surely  men  would  not 
dread  his  appearing  if  they  really 
believed  that  all  wlU  be  sared.  Who 
dreads  the  coming  of  a  benefactor  to 
bestow  favors  on  him  ?  Who  dreads  the 
appearing  of  a  jailor  to  deliver  him  from 
prison ;  of  a  physician  to  raise  him  up 
from  a  bed  of  pain ;  of  a  deliverer  to 
knock  off  the  fetters  of  slavery  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  that  men  should  be 
alarmed  at  the  coming  of  the  Saviour 
unless  their  consciences  tell  them  that 
Uiey  have  much  to  fear  in  the  future  ?  The 
presence  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  would  destroy  all  the  hopM  at 
those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation  —  as  the  approach  of 
death  now  often  does.  Men  believe  that 
Uiere  is  much  to  be  dreaded  in  the  future 
world,  or  they  would  not  fisar  the 
coming  of  him  who  shall  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  human  race.  ^  JEven  soi 
A  men — va2,  in^v,  **  A  double  ezpressioB 
of  so  be  it,  assuredly^  ceriainlyt  one  in 
Greek  and  the  other  in  Hebrew."  Prrf, 
Stuart.  Comp.  Rom.  viiL  16,  **Abb% 
Father"  —  *aj3^o,  6  irar^p.  .The  idea 
which  John  seems  to  intend  to  convey 
is,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  consequences  which  he  says 
will  follow,  are  events  which  are  alto- 
gether certain.  This  is  not  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  that  it  ma  v  be  so,  as 
our  common  translation  would  seem  to 
imply,  but  a  strong  afiEirmation  that  it 
will  be  so.  In  some  passages,  however, 
the  word  (vat)  expresses  assent  to  what 
is  said,  implying  approbation  of  it  as 
true,  or  as  desirable.  MatL  zL  2$t 
"  Even  sof  Father,  for  so  it  seems  good 
in  thy  sight"    Luke  z.  21.    BoinlUrvb 
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8  I  •am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saith 
tiie   Lord,   which    is,    and   which 


a  Is.  41.  4. 


xvi.  7,  "£ven  so  (vat).  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty." So  in  Rev.  xxii.  20,  "Even 
go  (vai),  Come  Lord  Jesus."  The  word 
Amen  here  seems  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  thO  phrase,  and  to  make  it  the 
affirmation  of  a  certainty,  rather  than 
the  expression  of  a  toisk. 

8.  1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  These 
are  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet^  and  denote  properly 
the  first  and  the  last.  So  in  Key.  xxii. 
13,  when  the  two  expressions  are  united, 
**  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  tiie  first  and  the  last."  So 
in  eh.  i.  17,  the  speaker  says  of  himself, 
« I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  Among 
the  Jewish  Rabbins  it  was  common  to 
use  the  first  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  to  denote  the  whole  of 
any  thing,  from  beginning  to  end.  Thus 
it  is  gaid,  **  Adam  transgressed  the  whole 
hiw  from  K  to  F\" — from  Aleph  to  Tav. 
"  Abraham  kept  the  whole  law  from  M 
to  t^.**  The  liuQguage  here  is  that  which 
would  properly  denote  eternity  in  the 
being  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  could  be 
used  in  reference  to  no  one  but  the  true 
God.  It  means  that  he  is  the  beginning 
and^  the  end  of  all  things ;  that  he  was 
at  the  commencement  and  will  be  at  the 
close ;  and  it  is  thus  equivalent  to  saying 
that  he  has  always  existed,  and  that  he 
will  always  exist.  Gomp.  Isa.  xli.  '4, 
'*  I  the  Lord,  the  first,  and  with  the 
last ;'/ — xliv.  6,  **  I  am  the  first,  and-I 
am  the  last;  and  beside  mo  there  is  no 
Godj" — xlviii.  12,  <' I  am  he,*  I  am  the 
first,  I  also  am  the  last."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  language  here 
would  be  naturally  understood  as  im- 
plying divinity,  and  it  could  be  properly 
applied  to  no  one  but  the  true  G/)d. 
The  obvious  interpretation  here  would 
be  to  apply  this  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
for  (a)  it  is  he  who  is  spoken  of  in 
the  verses  preceding;  and  (6)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  lan- 
guage is  applied  to  him  in  ver.  11. 
As  there  is,  however,  a  difference  of 
reading  in  this  place  in  the  Greek 
text,  and  as  it  cannot  be  absolutely 
eertain  that  the  writer  meant  to  refer 
Co   the   Lord   Jesus   specifically  here. 


was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al- 
mighly.  * 
9  I  John,  who  also  am  your  bro 

i  Is.  9.  6. 
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this  cannot  be  adduced  with  propriety  at 
a  proof-text  to  demonstrate  his  divinity. 
Many  MSS.,  instead  of  "Lord," — icipiof 
— read  "  God" — ^cdg,  and  this  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Tittman,  and 
Hahn,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  correct 
reading.  There  is  no  real  incongruity 
in  supposing,  also,  that  the  writer  here 
meant  to  refer  to  God  as  such,  since  tho 
introduction  of  a  reference  to  him  would 
not  be  inappropriate  to  his  manifest 
design.  Besides,  a  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage here  used,  **  which  is,  and  was,  and 
Us  to  come,"  is  that  which  would  more 
naturally  suggest  a  reference  to  God  as 
such  than  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See 
ver.  4.  The  object  for  which  this  passage 
referring  to  the  ''first  and  the  last;  to 
him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come," 
is  introduced  here,  evidently  is,  to  show 
that  as  he  was  clothed  with  omnipotence^ 
and  would  continue  to  exist  through  all 
ages  to  come  as  he  had  existed  in  all 
ages  past,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
his  ability  to  execute  all  which  it  is  said 
he  would  execute.  ^  Saith  the  Lord. 
Or,  saith  God,  according  to  what  is  now 
regarded  as  the  correct  reading.  ^  Which 
is,  and  which  was,  &c,  "See  Notes  on 
ver.  4.  f  The  Almighty,  An  appella- 
tion often  applied  to  God,  meaning  that 
he  has  all  power,  and  used  here  to 
denote  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
what  is  disclosed  in  this  book. 

9.  /,  John,  who  am  your  brother. 
Your  Christian  brother  f  who  am  a  fellow- 
Christian  with  you.  The  reference  here 
is  doubtless  to  the  members  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia,  to  whom  the  epistles 
in  the  following  chapters  were  addressed, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  book  seems  to 
have  been  sent.  In  the  previous  verse, 
the  writer  had  closed  the  salutation,  and 
he  here  commences  a  description  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  tho  vision 
appeared  to  him.  He  was  in  a  lonely 
island,  to  which  he  had  been  banished 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  religion ; 
he  was  in  a  state  of  high  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment on  the  day  devoted  to  the  sacred 
remembrance  of  the  Redeemer ;  he  sud- 
denly heard  a  voice  behind  him,  and 
taming  saw  the  Son  of  Man  himself  in 
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ther,  and  companion  in  tribulation, 
and  in  the  kingdom  and  ptitiencc 
of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that 

glorious   form   in   the   midst   of  soven 
golden  lamps,  and  fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead.     ^  And  companion  in  tribulation. 
Your  partner  in  affliction.     That  is,  he 
and  they   wore   suffering   substantially 
the  same  kind  of  trials  on  account  of 
their  religion.     It  is  evident  from  this, 
that  some  form  of  persecution  was  then 
raging  in  which  they  were  also  sufferers, 
though  in  their  case  it  did  nut  lead  to 
banishment     The   leader,  the   apostle, 
the  aged  and  influential  preacher,  was 
banished;  but  there  were  many  other 
forms  of  trial  which  they  might  be  called 
to  endure  who  remained  at  home.    What 
they  were  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing  with  certainty.     %  And  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jefus  Christ. 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  he, 
and  those  whom  ho  addressed,  were  not 
only  companions  in  affliction,  but  were 
fellow-partners  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer :  that  is,  that  they  shared  the 
honor  and  the  privileges  pertaining  to 
that  kingdom ;  and  also  that  they  were 
fellow-partners  in  the  patience  of  Jesus 
Christ :  that  is,  in  enduring  with  patience 
whatever  might  follow  from  their  being 
his  friends  and  followers.     The  general 
Idea  is,  that  alike  in  privileges  and  suf- 
ferings they  were  united.     They  shared 
alike  in  the  results  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Saviour.     ^  Was  in  the  isle  that 
is  called  Patmos.     Patmos  is  one  of  the 
cluster   of  islands  in   the  iEgcan  Sea, 
anciently  called  the  Sporades,     It  lies 
between  the  isIo.nd   of  Icaria  and   the 
promontory  of  Miletus.     It  is  merely 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers, 
Plin.  His.  Nat.  4,  23 ;  Strabo  10,  488. 
It  is  now  called  Patino,  or  Patmosa.     It 
is  some  six  or  ei^ht  miles  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  being 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.     It 
has  neither  trees  nor  rivers;  nor  has  it 
any  land  for  cultivation,  except  some 
little  nooks  among  the  ledges  of  rocks. 
On  approaching  the  island,  the  coast  is 
high,  and   consists  of  a  succession  of 
capes,  which  form  so  many  ports,  some 
of  which  are  excellent     The  only  one 
in  use,  however,  is  a  deep  bay,  sheltered 
by  high  mountains   on   every  side  but 
one,  whe'e  it  b  protected  by  a  project- 


is  called  Patmos,  for  the  "W^rd  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesui 
Christ. 


ing  cape.     The   town   attached  to  Om 
port  is  situated   upon    a    high    rookj 
mountain,  rising  hnmediately  from  the 
sea,  and  this  with  the  Scala  below  npoB 
the  shore,  consisting  of  some  ships  and 
houses,  forms  the  only  inhabited  site  d 
the  island.     Though  Patmos  is  defieieot 
in  trees,  it  abounds  in  flowerj  planti 
and  shrubs.     Walnuts  and  other  fruit 
trees  are  raised  in  the  orchards^  and  thi 
wine  of  Patmos  is  the  strongest  and  (hi 
best    flavored    in    Uie    GreiAc    IsbMids- 
Maize  and  barley  are  coltiTat^  bvtiKrt 
in  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  vae  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  a  supply  of  thor 
own  vessels,  and  oUiers  which  often  pot 
into  their  good  harbor  for  paroTiiioiUi 
The  inhabitants  now  do  not  ezeeed  ftnr 
or  five  thousand,   many   of  whoB  sn 
emigrants  from  the  neighboring  conti- 
nent   About  half-way  up  the  movntaiBy ' 
there  Is  shown  a  natural  grotto  in  ■ 
rock,  whore  John  is  said  to  have  eees 
his  visions,  and  to  have  written  this  book. 
Near  this  is  a  small  chnroh,  eonne^si 
with  which  is  a  school  or  college,  when 
the  Greek  language  is  tanghi^  aod  ob 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  centre  <tf 
the  island,  is  a  monastery,  which  firan  ito 
situation  has  a   very  m^estio  appesr- 
ance.     Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Sw,  Xtf* 
The   cut  placed  on   the  next  page  is 
supposed  to   give  a  good  rs^presenta- 
tion  of  the  appearance   of  the  island. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  John  wai 
banished   to  this  island  by  Domitisoi 
about  A.  D.  94.    No  place  oonld  have 
been  selected  for  banishment  which  would 
accord  better  with  such  a  design  than 
this.     Lonely,   desolate,   barren,  unin- 
habited, seldom  visited,  it  had  all  the 
requisites  which  could  be  desired  for  a 
place  of  punishment,  and  banishment  to 
that  place  would  accomplish  all  that  a 
persecutor  could  wish  in  silencing  an 
apostle,  without  putting  him  to  death. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  ancient 
times  to  banish  men  from  their  counU^ ; 
either  sending  them  forth  at  large,  or 
specifying  some  particular  place  to  which 
they  were  to  go.     The  whole  narrative 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  place  wai 
designated  as  that  to  which  John  was  to 
be  sent    Banishment  to  an  island  wsn 
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10  I  was  in  the  Spirit  •  on  the  *  ]  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  nM 
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a  common  mode  of  puDishment;  and 
there  was  a  distinction  made  by  this  act 
in  favor  of  those  who  were  thoa  banished. 
The  more  base,  low  and  vile  of  criminalfl 
were  commonly  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines ;  the  more  decent  and  respect- 
able were  banished  to  some  lonely 
island.  See  the  anthorides  quoted  in 
Wetstein,  in  loc.  ^  For  the  word  of  God. 
On  account  of  the  word  of  God ;  that  is, 
for  holding  and  preaching  the  gospel. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  2.  It  cannot  mean 
that  he  was  sent  there  with  a  view  to 
his  preaching  the  word  of  Qod ;  for  it 
is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
been  sent  from  Ephesus  to  preach  hi 
such  a  little,  lonely,  desolate  place, 
where  indeed  there  is  no  evidence  that 
^here  were  any  inhabitants  ,*  nor  can  it 
mean  that  he  was  sent  there  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  receive  and  record  this 
revelation,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  revo« 
lation  could  have  been  made  elsewhere, 
and  such  a  place  afforded  no  peculiar 
julvantages  for  this.  The  fair  interpre- 
tation is,  in  accordance  with  all  the  testi- 
mony of  antiquity,  tiiat  he  was  sent 
there  in  a  time  of  persecution  as  a 
punishment  for  preaching  the  eospel. 
%^  And  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ* 
Kotes,  ver.  2.  He  did  not  go  there  to 
bear  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ  on  that 
Island,  either  by  preaching  or  recording 
the  visions  in  this  book,  but  he  went 
because  he  had  preached  the  doctrines 
which  testified  of  Christ. 

10.  /  was  in  the  Spirit.     This  cannot 
refer  to  his  own  spirit — for  such  an  ex- 

Eression  would  be  unintelligible.  The 
mguage  then  must  refer  to  some  un- 
usual state,  or  to  some  influence  that 
had  been  brought  to  boar  upon  him 
from  without,  that  was  appropriate  to 
such  a  day.  The  word  Spirit  may  refer 
either  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  some 
state  of  mind  such  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
produces — a  spirit  of  elevated  devotion ; 
a  state  of  high  and  uncommon  religious 
enjoyment  It  is  clear  that  John  does 
not  moan  here  to  say  that  ho  was  under 
the  influence  of  th9  Holy  Spirit  in  such 
a  sense  as  that  he  was  inspired,  for  the 
command  to  make  a  record,  as  well  as 
the  visions,  camo  subscqucntiy  to  the 
time  referred  to     The  fair  meaning  of 


the  passage  is,  that  he  was  at  at  thil 
time  favored  in  a  large  measnie  wiik 
the  influences  of  the  Uoly  Spl-it— tbi 
spirit  of  true  devotion ;  that  he  had  • 
high  state  of  religions  enjoyment,  ind 
was  in  a  conation  not  in^»propriat«  t« 
the  remarkable  eommnniaitions  which 
were  made  to  him  on  that  day.    The  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  waa  at  ihe  time  hen 
referred  to,  is  not  snoh  as  the  propheto 
are  often  represented  to  have  been  in 
when  under  the  prophetio   inspiration 
(eomp.  Exek.  L  1,  viiL  S,  zL  2;  Jer. 
zziv.  1),  and  which  was  often  accom* 
panied  with   an  entire  prostration  of 
bodily  strength  (comp.  Num.  zxlv.  4; 
Ezek.  L  28;  Dan.  z.  8-10;  1  Bam.  zix. 
24;  Jer.  zz.  7;  Rev.  L  17}>   bnt  saeh 
as  any  Christian  may  ezperienee  wha 
in  a  high  state  of  religious  eE^oymmt 
He  was  not  yet  under  the  prophetie 
ecstacy  (comp.  Acts  z.  10,  zi.  5,  zxiL 
17),  but  was,  though  in  a  lonely  asd 
barren  island,  and  tar  away  firom  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  permitted  to 
eigoy  in  a  high  degree  the  consolatione 
of  religion :  an  illustration  of  the  great 
truth  &at  God  can  meet  his  people  aay 
where;  that^  when  in  solitade  and  in 
circumstances  of  outward  affliction,  wheo 
persecuted  and  cast  out^  when  deprived 
of  the  public  means  of  grace,  and  the 
society  of  religious  fHends,  he  can.  meet 
them  with  the  abundant  consolations 
of  his  grace,  and  pour  joy  and  peace 
into  their  souls.    This  state   was  net 
inappropriate  to  the  revelations  which 
were  about  to  be  made  to  John,  but  tiiis 
itself  was  not  that  state.    It  was  a  stats 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
fact,  that  on  that  desert  island  he  devoted 
the  day  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  by 
honoring   the    day    dedicated    to   the 
memory  of  the  risen   Saviour,  found, 
what  cJl  will  find,  that  it  was  attended 
with    rich  spiritual  influences   on   hii 
soul.    ^  On  the  Lord's  day-     The  word 
here  rendered  hordes — irvptaictfs^ — ocean 
only  in  this  place  and  in  1  Cor.  zL  20, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  properly   means  pertaining    to   tht 
Lord  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  word  is  con- 
cerned, it  might  mean  a  day  pertainiog 
to  the  Lord  in  any  sense,  or  for  aaj 
reason — either  because  he  claim  .Mi  U  tf 
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his  own  and  had  set  it  apart  for  his  own 
aervice;  or  because  it  was  designed  to 
commemorate    some    important    event 
pertaining  to  him;   or  because  it  was 
^ibserved  in  honor  of  him.    It  is  clear 
(1)  that  this  refers  to  some  day  which 
was  distinguished  from  all  other  days  of 
the  week,   and  which  would  be  suffi- 
ciently designated  by  the  use  of  this 
term.     (2)  That  it  was  a  day  which  was 
for  some  reason  regarded  as  peculiarly 
a    day    of    the    Lord,    or    peculiarly 
devoted  to  him.     (3)  It  would  further 
appear  that  this  was  a  day  particularly 
devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  fbr  (a)  that 
is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  Lord 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament  (comp. 
Kotes  on  Acts  i.  24),   and  (6)  if  the 
Jewish   Sabbath  were   intended  to  be 
designated,  the   word    Sabbath    would 
have  been  used:    The  term  was  used 
generally  by  the   early   Christians    to 
denote  the  first  day  of  the  week.     It 
occurs  twice  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius 
to  the  Magncsians  (about  A.  D.  101), 
who  calls  the  Lord's  day,  "the  queen 
and  prince  of  all  days."    Chrysostom 
(on  Ps.  cxiz.)  says,  "  It  was  called  the 
Lord's  day  because  the  Lord  rose  from 
tiie  dead  on  that  day."    Later  Fathers 
make  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day ;  meaning 
by  the  former,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  by  the 
latter,  the  first  day  of  the  week  kept 
holy  by  Christians.     So  Theodorot  (Fab. 
Haeret.  ii.  1),  speaking  of  the  Ebionites, 
says,  ''  They  keep  the  Sabbath  according 
to  the  Jewish  law,   and    sanctify  the 
l^rd^s  day  in  like  manner  as  we  do." 
Prof.  Stuart,    The  strong  probability 
is,  tiiat  the  name  was  given  to  this  day 
in  honor  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  because 
he  rose  on  that  day  from  the  dead.     No 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  an  appellation 
given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
the  passage  therefore  proves  (1)  That 
that  day  was  thus  early  distinguished 
in  some  peculiar  manner,  so  that  the 
more  mention  of  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
Identify  it  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
the  apostle  wrote;  (2)  that  it  was  in 
some  sense  regarded  as  devoted  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  or  was  designed,  in  some 
way,  to  commemorate  what  he  had  done ; 
and  (3)  that  if  this  book  were  written 
by  the  Apostle  John,   the  observance 
of  that  day  has  the  apostolic  sanction: 
He  had  xnanifestly,  in  accordance  with 


a  prevailing  custom,  set  apart  this  day 
in  honor  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Though 
alone,  he  was  engaged  on  that  day  in 
acts  of  devotion.     Though  far  away  from 
the    sanctuary,   he    enjoyed  what    all 
Christians  hope  to  enjoy  on  such  a  day 
of  rest,  and  what  not  a  few  do  in  fSaot 
eig'oy  in  its  observance.     We  may  re- 
mark in  view  of  this  statement^  (a)  that 
when   away  from  the  sanctuary,  uid 
deprived  of  its  privileges,  we   should 
nevertheless  not  fail    to    observe    the 
Christian   Sabbath.     If   on  a  bed    of 
sickness;  if  in  a  land  of  strangers ;  if  on- 
the  deep;  if  in  a  foreign  clime;  if  on  a 
lonely  island,  as  John  was,  where  we 
have  none  of  the  advantages  of  publio 
worship,  we  should  yet  honor  the  Sab- 
bath.   We  should  worship  God  alone  if 
we  have  none  to  unite  with  us;  we 
should  show  to  those  around  us,  if  we 
are  with  strangers,  by  our  dress  and  our 
conversation ;  by  a  serious  and  devout 
manner;  by  abstinence  from  labor,  and 
by    a    resting    from    travel,    that    we 
devoutly  regard  this  day  as  set  apart 
for  God.     (^)  We  may  expect,  in  such 
circumstances,  and  with  such  a  devout 
observance  of  the  day,  that  God  will 
meet  with  us  and  bless  us.    It  was  on  a 
lonely  island,  far  away  from  the  sano- 
tuary  and  from  the  society  of  Christian 
friends,  that  the  Saviour  met  **  the  be- 
loved disciple,"  and  we  may  trust  it  will 
be  so  with  us.     For  on  such  a  desert 
island ;  in  a  lonely  forest ;  on  the  deep, 
or  amid  strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  hi 
can  as  easily  meet  us  as  in  the  sanetuor^ 
where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship,  and  when  surrounded  by  idl  the 
privileges  of  a  Christian  land.    No  man, 
at  home  or  abroad;  among  friends  or 
strangers;  ei^oying  the  privUeges  of  the 
sanctuary,  of  deprived  of  those  privi- 
leges, ever  kept  the  Christian  Sabbath 
in  a  devout  manner  without  profit  to  his 
own  soul;  and  when   deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  publio  worship,  the  visita- 
tions of  the  Saviour  to  the  soul  may  be 
more  than  a  compensation  for  all  our 
privations.    Who  would  not  be  willing 
to  be  banished  to  a  lonely  island  like 
Patmos,  if  he  mighSenjoy  such  a  glorious 
vision  of  the  Redeemer  as  John  was 
favored  with  there  ?     ^  And  heard  be- 
hind me  a  great  voice,    A  loud  voice. 
This  was  of  couvse  sudden,   and  took 
him  by  surprise.     ^  As  of  a  trumpet. 
Loud  as  a  trumpet    This  is  evid^tlf 
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11  Saying,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last :  and, 
What  thou  sccst,  write  in  a  book, 
and  send  it  unto  the  seven  churches 
which  are  in  Asia;  unto  Ephesus,* 

•  c.2.1. 

the  only  point  in  the  comparieon.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  tones  of  the 
Toice  resembled  a  tmmpet,  but  only  that 
it  was  clear,  loud,  and  distinct  like  a 
trumpet.  A  trumpet  is  a  well-known 
wind  instrument  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  of  its  sounds,  and  was  used  for 
ealling  assemblies  together,  for  marshal- 
ling hosts  for  battle,  Ac.  The  Uebrew 
word  employed  commonly  to  denote  a 

trumpet — IDlJff,  shopher — means  bright 

■  • 

and  clear,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  the  instrument  on  account  of 
its  clear  and  shrill  sound,  as  we  now  give 
the  name  ''  clarion''  to  a  certain  wind  in- 
strument. The  Uebrew  trumpet  is  often 
referred  to  as  employed,  on  account  of 
its  clearness,  to  summon  people  toge- 
ther. Bx.  xix.  13 ;  Num.  x.  10 ;  Judges 
vii.  18;  2  Sam.  xv.  10. 

11.  Saying.  That  is,  literally,  "the 
trumpet  saying."  It  was,  however, 
manifestly  the  voice  that  addressed  tnese 
words  to  John,  though  they  teemed  to 
come  through  a  trumpet,  and  hence  the 
trumpet  is  represented  as  utteriiig  them. 
%  1  am  Alpha  and  Omega.  Yor.  8. 
^  The  first  and  the  last.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  terms  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Notes  on  ver.  8.  ^  And  what  thou 
teest.  The  voice,  in  addition  to  the 
declaration  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega," 
gave  this  direction  that  he  should  record 
what  he  saw.  The  phrase  "  what  thou 
seest,"  refers  to  v^at  would  pass  before 
him  in  vision : — what  he  there  saw,  and 
what  ho  would  see  in  the  extraordinary 
manifestations  which  were  to  be  made 
to  him.  ^  Write  in  a  book.  Make  a 
fair  record  of  it  all— evidently  meaning 
that  he  should  describe  things  as  they 
occurred,  and  implying  that  the  vision 
would  bo  held  so  long  before  the  eye  of 
his  mind  that  he^ould  be  able  to 
transfer  it  to  the  "  book."  The  fair  and 
obvious  interpretation  of  this  is,  that  he 
was  to  make  the  record  in  the  island  of 
Patmos,  and  then  send  it  to  tiie  churches. 
Though  Patmos  was  a  lonely  and  barren 
flaq^;  and  though  probably  there  were  I 


and  onto  Smyrna,  ^  and  unto  Pe^  } 
gamos,*  and  unto  Thyaiira,'  and  1 
unto  Sardis, '  and  unto   Philadel* 
phia,  ^  and  unto  Laodicea. ' 
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few  or  no  inhabitants  there,  yet  thtrtii 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  J«1ib 
could  have  found  writing  materiaU  thoi^ 
nor  even  that  he  may  hare  been  pa* 
mitted  to  take  such  materials  with  lua 
He  seems  to  have  been  banished  ftr 
preaching f  not  for  writing  ;  and  ^ereii 
no  evidence  that  the  n\aterials  for 
writing  would  be  withheld  from  hin. 
John  Bunyan  in  Bedford  Jail  fomd 
materials  for  writing  tho  Pilgrim's  Pr»- 
gress ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  tka 
Apostle  John  was  denied  the  means  et 
recording  his  thoughts  when  in  the 
island  of  Patmos.  The  word  hook  hen 
— fiifi\lov — would  more  properly  mca 
a  roll  or  scroll,  that  being  the  form  ii 
which  books  wore  anclentlj  made.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  iv.  17.  ^  And  seniit 
unto  the  seven  churckeg  which  art  m 
Asia.  The  churches  which  are  imm^ 
diately  designated,  not  implying  that 
there  were  no  other  churches  in  Aaii 
but  that  there  were  p&rtiorlar  reason 
for  sending  it  to  these.  He  ;ras  to  woA 
all  that  he  should  "  see,"  to  wit,  all  thit 
is  recorded  in  this  volume  or  book  d 
"  Revelation."  Part  of  this  (obs.  ii.  iiL) 
would  appertain  particularly  to  then; 
the  remainder  (chs.  iv.-zxii.)  would  ap- 
pertain to  them  no  more  than  to  others, 
but  still  they  would  hare  the  eommoi 
interest  in  it  which  all  the  ehorch  wooM 
have,  and,  in  their  circumstances  of  trial, 
there  might  be  important  reasons  lAy 
they  should  see  the  assurance  that  die 
church  would  ultimately  triumph  orer 
all  its  enemies.  They  were  to  deiire 
from  it  themselves  the  consolation  wfaidi 
it  was  fitted  to  impart  in  tiqie  of  trial, 
and  to  transmit  it  to  future  times  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church  at  large,  f  Vni* 
Ephesus.  Perhaps  mentioned  first  as 
being  the  capital  of  that  portion  of 
Asia -Minor;  the  most  important  dtj 
of  the  seven;  the  place  where  Jobi 
had  preached,  and  whence  he  had  beeo 
banished.  For  a  particular  desoriptioD 
of  these  seven  churches,  see  the  Notai 
on  the  epistles  addiessed  to  them  ii 
chs.  11.  lu. 
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12  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice 
that  spake  with  me.  And  being 
turned,  I  saw  seven  *  golden  can- 
dlesticks. 

13  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 

a  Ex.  25. 37.    Zek.  4.  2. 

12.  And  1  turned  to  see  the  voice  that 
wpake  with  me.  He  naturally  tamed 
ro'imd  to  see  who  it  was  that  spake  to 
him  in  this  solitarj  and  desolate  place, 
irhere  he  thought  himself  to  be  alone. 
To  see  the  voice  here  means  |o  see  the 

riTBon  who  spake.  ^  And  being  turned, 
Sato  eeven  golden  candlesticks.  These 
were-  the  first  things  that  met  his  eye. 
This  must  have  been  in  vision,  of 
eoorse ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  there 
teemed  to  be  there  seven  such  lamps  or 
eandelabras.  The  word  rendered  can- 
dlesticks —  Av;^ v/a — means  properly  a 
tight-stand ;  lamp-stand  ,* — something  to 
bear  up  a  light.  It  would  be  applied  to 
any  thing  that  was  used  for  this  purpose  ,* 
and  nothing  is  intimated,  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  in  regard  to  the  form  or 
dimensions  of  the  light-bearers.  Lamps 
were  more  commonly  used  at  that  time 
than  candles,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these*>were  designed  to  be 
fcmp-bearers,  or  lamp-sustainers,  than 
tandle-sticks.  They  were  seven  in  num- 
ber, not  one  branching  into  sev^n ;  but 
leven  standing  apart,  and  so  far  from 
taoh  other  that  he  who  appeared  to 
John  could  stand  among  them.  The 
lamp-bearers  evidently  sustained  each  a 
light,  and  these  gave  a  peculiar  bril- 
Hancy  to  the  scene.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  as  they  were  designed  to  represent 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  they  were 
arranged  in  an  order  resembling  these 
churches.  The  scene  is  not  laid  in  the 
temple,  as  many  suppose,  for  there  is 
notiiing  that  resembles  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  temple  except  the  mere 
£eMt  of  the  lights.  The  scene  as  yet  is 
in  Patmos,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
John  did  not  regard  himself  as  there,  or 
that  ho  fancied  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  translated  to  the  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
design  of  this  representation,  for  it  is 
expressly  declared  (ver.  20)  that  the 
•even  lamp-bearers  were  intended  to 
represent  the  seven  churches.  Light  is 
often  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  an 
•mblom  of  true  religion ;  ChrisUans  are 


candleflticks  one  *  like  unto  the  Son 
of  man,  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  the  foot,  and  ^t  about 
the  papd  with  a  golden  girdle. 


*  Eze.  1.  26-28. 


represented  as  "  the  light  of  the  world" 
(Math.  V.  14;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  15;  John 
viii.  12) ;  and  a  Christian  church  may 
be  represented  as  a  light  standing  in  th« 
midst  of  surrounding  darkness. 

13.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks.  Standing  among 
them,  so  as  to  be  encircled  with  them. 
This  shows  that  the  representation  could 
not  have  been  like  that  of  the  vision  of 
Z«chariah  (Zech.  iv.  2),  where  the 
probhet  sees  **  a  candlestick  all  of  gold 
with  a  bowl  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  his 
seven  lamps  thereon.''  In  the  vision  as 
it  appeared  to  John,  there  was  not 
one  lamp-bearer  with  seven  lamps  or 
branches,  but  there  were  sevefi  lamp- 
bearers  so  arranged  that  one  in  the 
likeness  of  the  Son  of  man  could  stand 
in  the  midst  of  them,  f  One  like  unto 
the  Son  of  man.  This  was  evidently  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  elsewhere  so 
often  called  "  the  Son  of  man."  That  it 
was  the  Saviour  himself,  is  apparent 
from  ver.  18.  The  expression  rendered 
'Hike  unto  the  Son  of  man,"  should 
have  been  ''  like  unto  a  son  of  man  ;'* 
that  is,  like  a  man — a  human  being,  or 
in  a  human  form.  The  reasons  for  so 
interpreting  it  are  (a)  that  the  Greek  is 
without  the  article ;  and  (6)  that,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  our  version,  it  seems  to 
make  the  writer  say  that  he  was  like 
himself — since  the  expression  "  the  Son 
of  man"  is  in  the  New  Testament  but 
another  name  for  thef  Lord  Jesus.  The 
phrase  is  often  applied  to  him  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  always,  except  in 
three  instances  (Acts  vii.  56;  Rev.  i.  13, 
xiv.  14),  by  the  Saviour  himself,  evi- 
dently to  denote  his  warm  interest  in 
man,  or  his  relationship  to  man ;  to  sig- 
nify that  he  was  a  man,  and  wished  to 
designate  himself  eminently  as  such. 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  viii.  20.  In  the  use 
of  this  phrase  in  the  New  Testament, 
there  is,  probably,  an  allusion  to  Dan. 
vii.  13.  The  idea  would  seem  to  be  that 
he  whom  he  saw  resembled  ^*  the  Son  of 
man" — the  Lord  Jesus  as  ho  had  SMn 
him  in  tiie  days  of  his  fleshi  tkoui^  ii 
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14  Ilia  head  and  his  hairs  irer«  (and  his  eyes  *  were  as  a  flame  of 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow;   fire; 

«  c  2. 18. 10. 12. 


would  appear  that  he  did  not  know  that 
It'  was  he  until  he  was  informed  of  it. 
ViT.  18.  Indeed,  the  costume  in  which 
he  uppearcd  was  so  unlike  that  in  which 
John  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  that 
it  cannot  bo  well  8U]iposed  that  he 
would  at  once  recognise  him  as  the  same. 
%  Clothed  with,  a  garment  down  to  tht 
feet.  A  rol>e  reaching  down  to  the  feet, 
or  to  the  ankles,  yet  so  as  to  leave  the 
feet  themselves  visible.  The  allusion 
here,  doubtless,  is  to  a  long,  loose, 
flowing  robe,  such  as  was  worn  by  kings. 
Corop.  Notes  on  Isa.  vL  1.  ^  And  girt 
about  the  papi,  Aboyt  the  breast.  It 
was  common,  and  is  still,  in  the  East, 
to  wear  a  girdle  to  confine  the  robe,  as 
well  as  to  form  a  beautiful  ornament 
This  was  commonly  worn  about  the 
middle  of  the  person,  or  "  the  loins ;" 
but  it  would  seem  also  that  it  was 
sometimes  worn  around  the  breast.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  v.  38-41.  %  With  a 
golden  girdle.  Either  wholly  made  of 
gold,  or  more  probably  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold.  This  would  natu- 
rally suggest  the  idea  of  one  of  rank— - 
probably  one  of  princely  rank.  The 
raiment  here  assumed  was  not  that 
of  a  priest  J  but  that  of  a  king.  It  was 
very  far  from  being  that  in  which  the 
Redeemer  appeared  when  he  dwelt  upon 
ti^e  earth,  and  was  rather  designed  to 
denote  his  royal  state  as  he  is  exalted 
in  heaven.  He  is  not  indeed  represented 
with  a  crown  and  sceptre  here,  and 
perhaps  the  loading  idea  is  that  of  one 
of  exalted  rank ;  of  unusual  dignity ;  of 
one  fitted  to  inspire  awe  and  respect 
In  other  circumstances,  in  this  book, 
this  same  Redeemer  is  represented  as 
wearing  a  crown,  and  going  forth  to 
conquest  See  eh.  xix.  12-16.  Here  the 
representation  seems  to  have  been 
dcMigncd  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
Huuso  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
)>ursonage  who  thus  suddenly  xnade  his 
appearance. 

14.  Hit  head  and  his  hairs  were  white 
like  wool,  as  white  as  snow.  Exceed- 
bigly,  or  perfectly  white — the  first  sug- 
gestion to  the  mind  of  the  apostle  being 
Uiat  of  wool,  and  then  the  thought  oc- 
furring  of  its  extreme  whit«neM  resom- 


bling  snow — the  porest  white  of  whieh 
the  mind  conceives.      The  comparira 
with  wool  and  snow  to  denote  any  thiol 
peculiarly  white,  is  not  nncommon.    6m 
Isa.  L  18.     Prof.  Stuart  sopposei  tkit 
this  means,   not   that   his   hairs  woi 
literally  white,  as  if  with  age,  whiek  k 
says  would  be  incongmons  to  one  JMl 
risen  from  the  dead,  dotlied  with  ia- 
mortal  y^uth   and  ^  vigor,    bnt  that  it 
means  radiant,    bright^    resplendeat— 
similar  to  what  occnn«d  on  the  traai- 
figuration  of  the  Saviour.    Matth.  xrii.  I 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  (a)  thii 
this  would  not  accord  well   with  tkil 
with  which  his  hair  is  compared — num 
and  icooZ,  particularly  the  latter.   (&)Iki 
usual  meaning  of  the  word  is  mm 
obvious  here,  and  not  at  aU  inappxo- 
priate.    The  representation  was  fitted  to 
signify    majesty    and    authority;    ui 
this  would  be  best  aocomplished  by  thi 
image  of  one  who  was    venerable  ^ti 
years.    Thus  in  the  vision  that  appearei 
to  Daniel  (ch.  yii.  9),  it  is  said7>f  TaSm 
who  is  there  called   the    ''Ancient  <if 
Days,"  that  his  "  garment  was  whits  H 
snow,   and  the  hair  of  his     hMd  Hkt 
the  pure  wool."    It  is  not  improbaUe 
that  John  had  that  representatioB  ia 
his  eye,  and  that  therefore   he  wonld 
be  impressed  with  the  oonviction  thst 
this  was  a  manifestation    of  a  divine 
person.     We    are   not   necessarily  to 
suppose  that  this  is  the  form  in  wbaA 
the    Saviour  always    appears    now  ii 
heaven,  any  more  than  we  are  to  inp- 
pose  that  God  appears  always  in  m 
form  in  which  he  was  manifested  to 
Isaiah  (ch.  yi.  1),  to  Daniel  (ch.  tIl  9), 
or  to  Moses    and  Aaron,  IT^adab   aoi 
Abihu  in  the  mount    Ex.  xxiv.  10,  It 
The  representation  is,  that  this  form  im 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  impressbtf 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  with  a  sense  «f 
his  majesty  and  glory.    ^  And  hfs  eye 
wore  as  aflame  offlre.     Bright,  sharp, 
penetrating ;  as  if  every  thing  was  light 
before  them,  or  they  would  penetnii 
into  the  thoughts  of  men.    Such  a  repiv* 
scntation  is  not  uncommon.     We  spink 
of  a  lightning-glance ;  a  fiery  look,  Ae. 
In  Daniel  x.  6,  it  is  said  of  the  man  whs 
appeared  to  the  prophet  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Illddekel,  that  his  eyes  wen 
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15  And  his  feet  *  like  unto  fine 
brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  fiir- 
iiace ;  and  his  voice  ^  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters. 

16  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand 

a  £xe.  1.  7.  b  £ze.  43. 2. 


M 


lamps  of  fire."  Numerous  instances 
of  this  comparison  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  may  he  seen  in  Wetstein, 
Ml  loc. 

15.  And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass. 
Oomp.  Dan.  z.  6,  "And  his  arms  and 
his  feet  like  in  color  to  polished  hrass.'' 
Bee  also  Ezek.  i.  7,  "And  they"  [the 
llMt  of  the  living  creatures]  "  sparkled 
li^e  the  color  of  burnished  brass."  The 
word  here  used — ;(;oXitoX^avo»' — occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  only  here  and  in 
eh.  ii.  18.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Septu- 
■flint.  The  word  properly  means  white 
liToss  (probably  compounded  of  x«^^<^(> 
brass f  and  \ifiav6i,  whiteness,  from  the 

Hebrew  p7,  to  be  white).    Others  re- 

Surd  it  as  from  ;^aAKtf$,  brass,  and 
wap&v,  clear.  The  metal  referred  to 
was  undoubtedly  a  species  of  brass  dis- 
tinguished for  its  clearness  or  white- 
ness. Brass  is  a  compound  metal,  com- 
posed of  copper  and  zinc.  The  color 
Taiies  much  according  to  the  different 
Proportions  of  the  yarious  ingredients. 
Ihe  Yulgate  here  renders  the  word 
wurichalwm,  a  mixture  of  gold  imd  of 
brass — perhaps  the  same  as  the  ^Xeicrpoy 
—the  dectrum  of  the  ancients,  composed 
9i  gold  and  of  silver,  usually  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fou/  parts  gold  and  one  part 
Bilver,  and  distinguished  for  its  brilliancy. 
Bee  Robinson,  Xer.  and  Wetstein,  in  loc. 
The  kind  of  metal  here  referred  to, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  some  com- 
pound of  brass — of  a  whitish  and  bril- 
liant color.  The  exact  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  metal  here  re- 
ferred to,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
f  As  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace.  That 
in,  his  feet  were  bo  bright  that  they 
■eemed  to.  be  like  a  beautiful  meted 
glowing  intensely  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiimaoe.  Any  one  who  has  looked  upon 
Ihe  dazsling  and  almost  insupportable 
brilliancy  of  metal  in  a  furnace,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  image  here  pre- 
sented, f  And  his  voice  as  the  sound 
tf  many  waters.  As  the  roar  of  the  i 
oeean,  or  of  a  cataract.    Nothing  could  I 


seven  stars ;  and  out  of  his  mouth 
went  a "  sharp  two-edged  sword : 
and  his  countenance  was  as  the 
sun  **  shineth  in  his  strength. 


e  Is.  40.  2.  He.  4. 12. 
13. 


dAc.20.13.    e.20. 


be  a  more  sublime  description  of  majesty 
and  authority  than  to  compare  the  voice 
of  a  speaker  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean. 
This  comparison  often  occurs  in  the 
Scriptures.  See  Ezek.  xliii.  2,  ''And 
behold  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel 
came  from  the  east,  and  his  voice  was 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  the 
earth  shined  with  his  glory.''  So  Rev. 
xiv.  2,  xix.  6 ;  comp.  Ezek.  L  24;  Dan. 
X.  6. 

16.  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand 
seven  stars.  Emblematic  of  me  angels 
of  the  seven  churches.  How  he  held 
them  is  not  said.  It  may  be  that  Uiey 
seemed  to  rest  on  his  open  palm ;  or  i1 
may  be  that  he  seemed  to  hold  them  ai 
if  they  were  arranged  in  a  certain  order, 
and  with  some  sort  of  attachment,  so 
that  they  could  be  grasped.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
seven  lamp-bearers  (Notes  ver.  13),  they 
were  so  arranged  as  to  represent  the 
relative  position  of  the  seven  churches. 
^  And  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp 
two-edged  sword.  On  the  form  of  the 
ancient  two-edged  sword,  see  Notes 
on  Ep^esians,  vi.  17.  The  two  edges 
were  designed  to  cut  both  ways;  and 
suchya  sword  is  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
penetrating  power  of  truth,  or  of  words 
that  proceed  from  the  mouth,  and  this  is 
designed  undoubtedly  to  be  the  repre- 
sentation here — that  there  was  some 
symbol  which  showed  that  his  words, 
or  his  truth,  had  the  power  of  cutting 
deep,  or  penetrating  the  soul.  So  in 
Isa.  xlix.  2,  it  is  said  of  the  same 
personage,  ''And  he  hath  made  my 
mouth  like  a  sharp  sword."  See  Notes 
on  that  verse.  So  in  Heb.  iv.  12, 
"  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,"  &o.  So  it  is  said  of  Pericles  by 
Aristophanes, 

**  Hit  powerfal  ipMcli 
Pierced  the  bearei'a  muI,  uid  left  behind 
Deep  in  hii  boeom  its  keen  point  infixt." 

A  similar  figure  often  occurs  in  Arabio 
poetry.  "As  arrows  his  words  enter 
into  Uie  heart"    See  Gosoniiu,  eonim. 
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17  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell 
at  his  feet  as  dead.  And  ho  laid 
his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying 

Bu  Isa.  xlix.  2.  The  only  difficulty 
here  is  in  regard  to  the  apparently 
incongruous  representation  of  a  sword 
seeming  to  proceed  from  the  mouth ;  hut 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  euppoRe 
that  John  means  to  say  that  he  sato 
such  an  imago.  Ue  heard  him  speak ; 
he  felt  the  penetrating  power  of  his 
words;  and  they  were  as  if  a  sharp 
sword  proceeded  from  his  mouth.    They 

Kenetrated  deep  into  the  soul,  and  as 
e  looked  on  him  it  seemed  as  if  a  sword 
eame  frpm  his  mouth.  Perhaps  it 
is  ftot  necessary  to  suppose  that  there 
was  even  any  visible  representation  of 
this— either  of  a  sword  or  of  the  breath 
proceeding  from  his  mouth  appearing  to 
take  this  form,  as  Prof.  Stuart  supposes. 
It  may  be  wholly  a  figurative  repre- 
gentation,  as  Henrichs  and  Ewald  sup- 
pose. Though  there  were  visible  and 
unpressive  symbols  of  his  majesty  and 
glory  presented  to  the  eyes,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  there  were 
visible  symbols  of  his  words.  %  And 
his  countenance.  His  face.  There  had 
been  before  particular  descriptions  of 
some  parts  of  his  face — as  of  his  eyes — 
but  this  is  a  representation  of  his  whole 
aspect;  of  the  general  splendor  and 
brightness  of  his  countenance.  ^  Was 
as  the  sun^  shineth  in  his  strength.  In 
his  full  splendor  when  unobscurcd  by 
clouds ;  where  his  rays  are  in  no  way 
hitercepted.  Comp.  Judges  v.  31 ;  "  But 
let  thsm  that  love  him  [the  Lord]  be 
as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might."  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4,  "  And  he  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the 
•an  ariseth,  even  a  morning  without 
elouds."  Ps.  xix.  6,  «  Which  [the  sun] 
is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 
ohamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race."  There  could  be  no  more' 
striking  description  of  the  majesty  and 
^lory  of  the  countenance  than  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  overpowering  splendor 
of  the  sun. — This  closes  the  description 
of  the  personage  that  appeared  to  John. 
The  design  was  evidently  to  impress 
him  with  a  sense  of  his  majesty  and 
glory,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
authoritative  nature  of  the  communi- 
eations  which  he  was  to  make.  It  is 
fbriouf  to  remark  that  this  appearance 


unto  me,  Fear  not;  I  am  the  fint 
and  the  last : 


must  have  been  assumed.  The  repn* 
sentation  is  not  that  of  the  Redeemer  is 
he  rose  from  the  dead — a  middle-ag«d 
man ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  it  was  the  samey 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration — ^whoe^ 
for  any  thing  that  appears,  he  retained 
h\A  usual  aspect  and  form  though  teah 
pororily  invested  with  extraordinsiy 
brilliancy ;  nor  is  it  the  form  in  which  wt 
may  suppose  he  ascended  to  heaven" 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  tim 
transformed  when  he  ascended;  nor  is  it 
that  of  a  priest  —  for  all  the  peenliir 
habiliments  of  a  Jewish  priest  are  want* 
ing  in  this  description.  The  appearaaei 
assumed  is,  evidently,  in  acoorduM 
with  various  representations  of  God  y 
he  appeared  to  Ezekiel,  to  Isaiah,  ai^ 
to  Daniel — that  which  was  a  suiuU* 
manifestation  of  a  divine  beings— of  wit 
clothed  in  the  majesty  and  power  of 
God.  Wo  are  not  to  infer  from  thiit 
that  this  is  in  fact  the  appearance  of  tin 
Redeemer  now  in  heaven,  or  that  thit 
is  the  form  in  which  he  will  appear  wlm 
he  comes  to  judge  the  world.  Of  hii 
appearance  in  heaven  we  have  no  knoir- 
ledge;  of  the  aspect  which  he  will 
assume  when  he  comes  to  judge  meawt 
have  no  certain  information.  We  are 
necessarily  quite  as  ignorant  of  this  m 
we  are  of  w^at  will  be  our  own  font 
and  appearance  after  the  resurrectioB 
from  the  dead. 

17.  And  when  I  saw  him,  1  y«Q  «l 
his  feet  as  dead.  As  if  I  were  dead; 
deprived  of  sense  and  conscionsDCia 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  tiie  8nddes« 
ness  of  the  vision ;  he  saw  that  this  wu 
a  divine  being ;  but  he  did  not  as  yrt 
know  that  it  was  the  Saviour.  It  is  not 
probable  that  in  this  vision  he  would 
immediately  recognize  any  of  the  fiumlitr 
features  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  he  kad 
been  accustomed  to  see  him  some  sixij 
years  before ;  and  if  he  did,  the  eflfe«t 
would  have  been  quite  as  overpowering 
as  is  hero  described.  But  the  rabss- 
quent  revelations  of  this  divine  person- 
age would  rather  seem  to  imply  tkat 
John  did  not  at  once  recognise  him  ai 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  efifeot  here  da* 
scribed  is  one  that  often  occurred  to 
those  who  had  a  vision  of  God.  Sm 
Daniel  viii-  18,  ''  Now  as  ho  was  sptak- 
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18  lam  he  that  liveth, '  and  was 
lead ;  and«  behold,  I  am  alive  for 

6  Bo.  6. 9. 


lag  with  me^  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  on 
mj  face  toward  the  ground;  bnt  he 
ioached  me,  and  set  me  upright."  Ver. 
87,  **  And  I  Daniel  fainted^  and.  was 
uok  certain  days;  afterwards  I  rose  up, 
and  did  the  king's  business."  Comp. 
Bz.  xzxiiL  20;  Isa.  tL  6;  Ezek.  L  28, 
zliiL  3;  Dan.  z.  7-9,  17.  \^nd  he  laid 
kis  right  hand  upon  me.  For  the  pur- 
,pose  of  nusing  nim  up.  Oomp.  Dan. 
FiiL  17,  **  He  touched  me,  and  set  me 
upright."  We  usually  stretch  out  the 
right  hand  to  raise  up  one  who  is  fallen. 
V  Saying  unto  me,  Fear  not,  Comp. 
Matt.  xiv.  27,  "It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 
The  fact  that  it  was  the  Sayiour,  though 
he  appeared  in  this  form  of  overpower- 
ing majesty,  was  a  reason  why  John 
ihould  not  be  afraid.  fV^ky  that  was  a 
reason,  he  immediately  adds ; — that  he 
'was  the  first  and  the  last;  that  though 
he  had  been  dead  he  was  now  alive,  and 
would  continue  ever  to  live,  and  that  he 
had  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.'  It 
is  evident  that  John  was  overpowered 
with  that  awful  emotion  which  the 
human  mind  must  feeAt  the  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  God.  Thus  men  feel 
when  God  seems  to  come  near  them  by 
the  impressive  symbols  of  his  majesty — 
as  in  the  thunder,  tlft  earthquake,  and 
the  tempest.  Comp.*  Hab.  uL  16,  Luke 
iz.  34.  Tet  aAiidst  the  most  awful 
manifestations  of  divine  power,  the 
simple  assurance  that  our  Redeemer  is 
near  us,  is  enough  to  allay  our  fears 
and  diffuse  calmness  through  tho  soul. 

?Iam  the  first  and  the  last.  Notes  ver.  8. 
his  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  should  not  fear — that  he  was 
eternal : — *  I  always  live ;  have  lived 
through  all  the  past,  and  will  live 
through  all  which  is  to  come,  and  there- 
fore I  can  accomplish  all  my  promises, 
and  execute  all  my  purposes.' 

18.  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  toas  dead. 
*!  was  indeed  once  dead,  but  now  I 
live,  and  shall  continue  to  live  for 
ever.  This  would  at  once  identify  him 
who  thus  appeared  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  for  to  no  one  else  could  this 
apply.  He  had  been  put  to  death ;  but 
he  had  risen  from  the  grave.  This  also 
ii  given  as  a  reason  why  John  should 
not  fear  j  and  nothing  would  allay  his 
7 


eyermore,  Amen;    and   have  the 
keys '  of  hell  and  of  death. 

e  Ps.  68.  ao.    a  20. 1. 2. 

fears  more  than  t^is.  He  now  saw  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  that  Saviour 
whoa  more  than  half  a  century  before 
he  had  so  tenderly  loved  when  in  the 
flesh,  and  whom,  though  now  long- 
absent,  he  had  faithfully  served,  and 
for  whose  cause  he  was  now  in  this 
lonely  island.  His  faith  in  his  resur- 
rection had  not  been  a  delusion ;  he  saw 
the  very  Redeemer  before  him  who  had 
once  been  laid  in  the  tomb,  f  Behold, 
1  am  alive  for  evermore.  I  am  to  live 
forever.  Death  is  no  more  to  cut  me 
down,  and  I  am  never  again  to  slumber 
in  the  grave.  As  he  was  always  to  li^e, 
he  coiUik  accomplish  all  his  promises, 
and  fulfil  all  his  purposes.  The  Saviour 
is  never  to  die  again.  He  can,  there- 
fore, always  sustain  us  in  our  troubles; 
he  can  be  with  us  in  our  death.  Who- 
ever of  our  friends  die,  he  will  not  die; 
when  we  die,  he  will  still  be  on  the 
throne.  %  Amen.  A  word  here  of 
strong  affirmation :  as  if  he  had  said,  ii 
is  truly,  or  certainly  so.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  7.  This  expression  is  one  that 
the  Saviour  often  used  when  he  wished 
to  give  emphasis,  or  to  express  any 
thing  strongly.  Comp.  John  iiu  3,  v.  25. 
f  And  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 
The  word  rendered  heU — HHtii — hades, 
refers  properly  to  the  under-world;  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits;  the  region  of 
the  dead.  This  was  represented  as  dull 
and  gloomy;  as  enclosed  with  walls;  as 
entered  through  gates  which  were  &st- 
ened  with  bolts  and  bars.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  views  which  prevailed  among 
the  ancients  on  this  subject,  see  Notes  on 
LukS  xvi.  23,  and  Job  x.  21,  22.  To 
hold  the  key  of  this,  was  to  hold  the  power 
over  the  invisible  world.  It  was  the 
more  appropriate  that  the  Saviour  should 
represent  himself  as  having  this  autho- 
rity, as  he  had  himself  been  raised  from 
the  dead  by  his  own  power  (comp.  John  x. 
18),  thus  showing  that  the  dominion  over 
this  dark  world  was  entrusted  to  him. 

XAnd  of  death.  A  personification, 
eath  reigns  in  that  world.  But  to  his 
wide-extended  realms  the  Saviour  holds 
the  key,  and  can  have  access  to  his  em- 
pire when  he  pleases,  releasing  all  whom 
he  chooses,  and  confining  there  still  such 
aa  he  shall  please.    It  is  probably  ia 
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19  Write  the  things  which  thoa 
hast  seen,  and  the  things  which 
are,  and  the  the  things  wmch  shall 
be  hereafter ; 

part  from  suoli  hints  as  these  that  Milton 
drew  his  sublime  description  of  the 
>  gates  of  hell  in  the  Paradise  Lost  As 
Christ  always  lires ;  as  he  always  retains 
this  power  over  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
and  the  whole  world  of  spirits,  it  may 
be  further  remarked  that  we  have 
nothing  to  dread  if  we  put  our  trust  in 
him.  We  need  not  fear  to  enter  a  world 
which  he  has  entered  and  from  which 
he  has  emerged,  achiering  a  glorious 
triumph;  we  need  not  fear  what  the 
dread  king  that  reigns  there  can  do  to 
us,  for  his  power  extends  ng^  beyond 
the  permission  of  the  Saviour,  and  in 
his  own  time  that  Saviour  will  call  us 
forth  to  life  to  die  no  more. 

19.  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast 
seen.  An  account  of  the  vision  which 
thou  hast  had.  Ver.  10-18.  f  And  the 
things  that  are.  Give  an  account  of 
those  things  which  thou  hast  seen  as 
designed  to  represent  the  condition  of 
t^e  seven  churches.  He  had  seen  not 
only  the  Saviour,  but  he  had  seen  seven 
lamp-stands,  and  seven  stars  in  the 
hand  of  the  Saviour,  and  he  is  now  com- 
manded to  record  the  moaning  of  these 
symbols  as  referring  to  things  then 
actually  existing  in  &e  seven  churches. 
This  interpretation  is  demanded  by  ver. 
20.  %  And  the  things  which  shall  be 
hereafter.  The  Greek  phrase  rendered 
hereafter — fierd  rSvra — moans  "after 
these  things  ;"  that  is,  he  was  to  make  a 
correct  representation  of  the  things  which 
then  were,  and  then  to  record  what  would 
occur  "  after  these  things :" — to  wit,  of 
the  images,  symbols,  and  truths,  which 
would  be  disclosed  to  him  after  what  he 
had  already  seen.  The  expression  re- 
fers to  future  times.  He  does  not  say 
for  how  long  a  time ;  but  the  revelations 
which  were  to  be  made  referred  to 
events  which' were  to  occur  beyond  those 
which  were  then  taking  place.  Nothing 
can  be  argued  from  the  use  of  this 
language  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  embraced  in  the  revelation — whe- 
ther it  extended  only  for  a  few  years,  or 
whether  it  embraced  all  coming  time. 
The  more  natural  interpretation,  how- 
•Teii  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  would 


20  The  mystery  of  the  sereB* 
starji  which  thoa  sawest  in  m} 
right  hand,  and  the  sevon  golden 


«  vtr.  19b 


stretch  far  into  fiitore  years,  and  thatM 
was  designed  to  give  at  least  an  emtim 
of  what  would  be  the  oharacter  of  fki 
future  in  generaL 

20.  The  mystery  of  the  Mevem  gtan. 
On  the  word  mystery,  see  Notes  os 
Eph.  L  9.  The  word  means  properiy, 
that  which  is  hidden,  obscure,  si; 
known — until  it  is  disclosed  by  <ma 
having  the  ability  to  do  it>  or  by  tiM 
course  of  events.  When  disclosed  il 
may  be  as  clear,  and  as  capable  of  com- 
prehension, as  any  other  truth.  TIm 
meaning  here  as  applied  to  the  seven 
stars,  is,  that  they  were  symbols,  aai 
that  their  meaning  as  synoibolB,  withoot 
a  suitable  explanation,  would  remaii 
hidden  or  unknown.  Thej  were  de- 
signed to  represent  importsuit  teatfa^ 
and  John  was  directed  to  write  dom 
what  they  were  intended,  in  tbe  einmis- 
stances,  to  signify,  and  to  send  the  ex- 
planation to  the  churches.  It  is  sti- 
denUy  implied  that  the  meaning  of 
these  symbols  ^ould  be  beyond  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  human  mind  to 
arrive  at  with  certainty,  and  hence  Jdm 
was  directed  to  explain  the  symboL  The 
general  and  obvious  truths  which  th^ 
would  serve  to  convev  would  be  tint 
the  ministers  of  the  onnrohes,  and  tbi 
churches  themselves,  were  designed  to 
be  lights  in  the  world,  and  should  bora 
clearly  and  steadily.  Much  important 
truth  would  be  couched  under  theeo 
symbols,  indeed,  if  nothing  had  bees 
added  in  regard  to  their  signification  u 
employed  here  by  the  Saviour ;  but  thwo 
were  particular  truths  of  great  impwt- 
ance  in  reference  to  each  of  these  '*  start" 
and  "  lamp-bearers,"  which  John  WM 
more  fully  to  explain.  ^  Which  tAos 
sawest  in  my  right  hand.  Gr.  *'«;»• 
my  right  hand" — Inl  rJis  ie^tSs  /i«.— 
giving  some  support  to  the  opinion  tiist 
the  stars,  as  they  were  seen,  appeared  to 
be  placed  on  his  hand — that  is^  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand  as  he  stretched  it  oat 
The  expression  in  ver.  10,  is,  that  they 
were  "  in  {iv)  his  right  hand ;"  but  tltf 
language  here  used  is  not  decisive  as  to 
the  position  of  the  stars.  They  sMf 
have  been  held  in  some .  way  hy  tbf 
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candlesticks.    The  seven  stars  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches: 


hand,  or  represented  lus  scattered  on  the 
open  hand.     ^  The  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks.   The  truth  which  these  emble- 
matic representations  are  designed  to* 
convey.     %  The  seven  stars  are.     That 
is,  they  represent,  or  they  denote— in 
accordance  with  a  common  usage  in  the 
Scriptures.    See  Notes  on  Matt.  zxyL 
26.     ^  The  angels  of  the  seven  churches. 
Gr.  "  Angels  of  the  ^even  churches  :** — 
the  article  being  wanting.    This  does 
not  refer  to  them   as  a  collective  or 
associated  body,  for  the  addresses  are 
made  to  them  as  individuals — ^an  epistle 
being  directed  to  ''the  angeV  of  each 
partioalar  church.     Ch.  ii.  1,  12,  &o. 
The  evident  meaning,  however,  is,  that 
what  was  recorded  should  be  directed 
to  them  not  as  pertaining  to  them  ex- 
elusively  as  individuals,  but  as  presiding 
over,  or  representing  the  churches,  for 
what  is  recorded  pertains  to  the  churches, 
and  was  evidently  designed  to  be  laid 
before  them.    It  was  for  the  churches, 
but^was  committed  to  the  ''angel''  as 
representing  the  church,  and  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  church  under  his  care. 
There    has    been    much    diversity    of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  angels  here.     By  the  advocates  of 
Episcopacy,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
use  of  this  term  proves  that  there  was  a 
presiding  bishop  over  a  circle  or  group 
of  churches  in  Ephesus,  in  Smyrna^  &o., 
since  it  is  said  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed   that    there    was    but    a    single 
church-  in  a  city  so  large  as  Ephesus,  or 
in  the  other  cities  mentioned.     A  full 
examination  of  this  argument  may  be 
seen   in   my  work  on   the   "Apostolic 
Church,"  pp.  118-127.     The  word  angd, 
properly  means   a   messenger,   and  is 
thus  applied  to  celestial  beingfr  as  mes- 
sengers sent  forth  from  God  to  convey 
or  to  do  his  will.     This  being  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  be 
employed  to  denote  any  one  wl^  is  a 
messsenger,  and  hence,  with  propriety, 
any  one  who  is  employed  to  communi- 
cate the  will  of  another ;  to  transact  his 
business,  or,  more  remotely,  to  act  in 
his  place — to  be  a  representative.    In 
order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  used  in  this    place,   ftnd  in 
raftrenee  to  these  churches,  it  may  be 


and  the  seven  candlesticks  *  which 
thou  sawest,  arc  the  seven  churches. 

«  Mat  5. 15, 16. 

remarked  (1)  that  it  cannot  mean  lite 
rally  an  angd,  as  referring  to  a  heavenly 
being,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  such 
a  being  presided  over  these  churches; 

i2)  it  cannot  be  shown  to  mean,  as 
iord  (in  loc.)  supposes,  messengers  that 
the  churches  had  sent  to  John,  and 
that  these  letters  were  given  to  them  to 
be  returned  by  them  \o  the  churches,  foi 
(a)  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  mes- 
sengers had  been  sent  to  John ;  (6)  there 
is  no  probability  that  while  he  was  a 
banished  exile  in  Patmos  such  a  thing 
would  be  permitted;  (c)  the  message 
was  not  sent  by  them,  it  was  sent  to 
them — "^Unto  tne  angel  of  the  church 
in  Ephesus,  write"  &e.  (3)  It  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
prelatical  bishop  presiding  over  a  group 
or  circle  of  churches,  called  a  diocese, 
for  (a)  there  is  nothing  in  the  word 
angel,  as  used  in  this  connection,  which 
would  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  such 
a  personage — it  being  as  applicable  to 
a  pastor  of  a  single  church  as  to  a 
bishop  of  many  churches ;  (6)  there  is 
no  evidence  that  there  were  any  such 
groups  of  churches  then  as  constitute 
aa  episcopal  diocese ;  (c)  the  use  of  the 
word  "  church"  in  the  singular,  as  ap- 
plied to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Ac,  rather 
implies  that  there  was  but  a  single 
church  in  each  of  those  cities.  Gomp. 
ch.  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18;  see  also  similar 
language  in  regard  to  the  church  .in 
Corinth,  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2;  in  Antioch, 
Acts  xiii.  1;  at  Laodicea,  Col.  iv.  16, 
and  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xx.  28 ;  (d)  there 
is  no  evidence,  as  Episcopalians  must 
suppose,  that  a  successor  to  John  had 
been  appointed  at  Ephesus,  if,  as  they 
suppose,  he  was  "  bishop"  of  Ephesus, 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  they 
would  so  soon  after  his  banishment 
show  him  such  a  want  of  respect  as 
to  regard  the  see  as  vacant,  and  ap- 
point a  successor;  (c)  there  is  no  im- 
probability in  supposing  that  there  was 
a  single  church  in  each  of  these  cities— 
as  at  Antioch,  Corinth,  Rome;  (f)  if 
John  was  a  prelatical  "bishop,"  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  "  bishop"  of  the 
whole  group  of  churches  embracing  the 
seven — yet  here,  if  the  word  "angel" 
means  "  bishop,"  we  have  no  leta  Utan 
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seren  saoh  bishops  immediatelr  ap- 
pointed to  saceeed  him;  and  (jr)  the 
supposition  that  this  refers  to  prelatical 
bishops  is  so  forced  and  unnatural  that 
many  Episcopalians  are  compelled  to 
abandon  it  Thus  Stillingfleet,  than 
whom  an  abler  man,  or  one  whose  praise 
is  higher  in  Episcopal  churches,  as  an 
adrocate  of  Prelacy,  is  not  to  be  found, 
says  of  these  angels :  ''  If  many  things 
in  the  epistles  be  directed  to  the  angels, 
but  yet  so  as  to  concern  the  whole  body, 
then,  of  necesssity,  the  angel  must  be 
taken  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  then  why  may  not  the  angel 
be  taken  by  way  of  representation  of  the 
body  itself,  either  of  the  whole  church, 
or,  which  is  far  more  probabUf  of  the 
amcessorSf  or  order  of  presbyters  in  this 
church?"  (4)  If  the  word  does  not 
mean  literally  an  angel ;  if  it  does  not 
refer  to  messengers  sent  to  John  in 
Po.tmo8  by  the  churches ;  and  if  it  does 
not  refer  to  a  prelatical  bishop,  then  it 
follows  that  it  must  refer  to  «8ome  one 
who  presided  over  the  church  as  its 
pastor,  and  through  whom  a  message 
might  be  properly  sent  to  the  church. 
Thus  understood,  the  pastor  or  **  angel" 
would  be  regarded  as  the  representatiye 
of  the  'church ;  that  is,  as  delegated  by 
the  church  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  as 
the  authorized  person  to  whom  com- 
munications should  be  made  in  matters 
pertaining  to  it — as  pastors  are  now. 
A  few  considerations  will  further  con- 
firm this  interpretation,  and  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  (a)  The  word  angel  is  employed 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  a  pro- 
phet ;  that  is,  a  minister  of  religion 
as  sent  by  God  to  communicate  his 
will.  Thus  in  Uaggai  (i.  13),  it  is  said, 
''Then  spake  Haggai,  the  Lord's  mes- 
senger [Ileb.  angel — T])tV  TK^Dt  Sept. 

iyycXos  jcup/ov,]  in  the  Lord's  message 
unto  the  people,"  &o,  (6)  It  is  applied 
to  a  priestf  as  one  sent  by  God  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  that  oflSce,  or  to 
act  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Mai.  ii.  7, 
**  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  know- 
ledge, for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 

of  hosts'*— n)H2^    nin^  IIxSd  — that 

is,  "  angd  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.''  (c)  The 
name  prophet  is  often  given  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  ministers  of  religion, 
M  being  appointed  by  God  to  proolidm 


or  communicate  his  will  to  his  peo]dfl^ 
and  as  occupying  a  place  resembling,  ii 
some  respects,  that  of  the  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament  {d)  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  word  might  not  be  tlua 
employed  to  designate  a  pastor  ot  i 
.Christian  church,  as  well  as  to  designate 
a  prophet  or  a  priest  under  the  OU 
Testament  dispensation,  (e)  The  8iq>- 
position  that  a  pastor  of  a  ohureh  ii 
intended,  will  meet  all  the  circumstaacM 
of  the  case : — for,  (1)  it  is  an  ^>pro* 
priate  appellation ;  (2)  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  thj^re  was  more  than  one 
church  in  each  of  the  oilies  referred  to; 

(3)  it  is  a  term  which  would  designati 
the  respect  in  which  tiie  office  was  hdd; 

(4)  it  would  impress  upon  those  to  whom 
it  was  applied  a  solemn  sense  of  Uieir  re- 
sponsibility. Further,  it  would  be  men 
appropriatdy  applied  to  a  pastor  oft 
smgle  church  than  to  a  prelati<»d  bishi^: 
— to  the  tender,  intimate,  luid  endearing 
relation  sustained  by  a  pastor  to  hu 
people, — to  the  blending  of  sympathy, 
interest,  and  affection,  where  he  is  widi 
them  continually,  meets  them  frequently 
in  the  sanctuary,  administers  to  thai 
the  bread  of  life,  goes  into  their  abodee 
when  they  are  afflicted,  and  attends 
their  kindred  to  the  grave,  thui  to  the 
union  subsisting  between  the  people  of 
an  extended  diocese  and  a  predate— tiie 
formal,  unfrequent,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances,  stately  and  pompous  visitatioDS 
of  a  diocesan  bishop ;  to  the  unsymps- 
thising  relation  between  him  and  t 
people  scattered  in  many  churehes,  who 
are  visited  at  distant  intervals  by  (we 
claiming  a  ''superiority  in  ministerisl 
rights  and  powers,"  and  who  must  be  t 
stranger  to  the  ten  thousand  ties  of 
endearment  which  bind  the  hearts  of  t 
pastor  and  people  together.  The  eon- 
elusion,  then,  to  which  we  have  come  ii 
that  the  *'  angel  of  the  church"  was  the 
pastor  or  the  presiding  presbyter  in  the 
church ;  the  minister  who  had  the  pai- 
toral  charge  of  it,  and  who  was  thwe- 
fore  a  proper  representative  of  it.  He 
wasi^  man  who,  in  some  respects,  p«- 
formed  the  functions  which  the  angels 
of  God  do ;  that  is,  who  was  appointed 
to  execute  his  will,  to  communicate  hi> 
message,  and  to  convey  important  inti- 
mations of  his  purposes  to  his  pe<qpla 
To  no  one  could  the  oommnnieatioai 
in  this  book,  intended  for  the  charoht% 
be  more  properly  entmstod  than  to  vtfh 
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CHAPTER  n. 

UNTO  the"  angel  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus  write ;  These  things 

an  one ;  for  to  no  one  now  would  a  oom- 
munication  be  more  properly  entrusted 
than  to  a  pastor. 

Such  is  the  sublime  vision  under 
which  this  book  opens ;  such^  the  solemn 
commission  which  the  penman  of' the 
book  received.  No  more  appropriate 
introduction  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
book  could  be  imagined ;  no  more  appro- 
priate circumstances  for  making  such  a 
sublime  revelation  could  have  existed. 
To  the  most  beloved  of  the  apostles — 
BOW  the  only  surviving  one  of  the  num- 
ber; to  him  who  had  been  a  faithful 
laborer  for  a  period  not  far  from  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  had  been  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
Saviour  when  in  the  flesh,  who  ^d  seen 
him  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
who  had  seen  him  die,  and  who  had 
seen  him  ascend  into  heaven;  to  him 
who  had  lived  while  the  church  was 
founded,  and  while  it  had  spread  into 
all  lands;  and  to  him  who  was  now 
suffering  persecution  on  account  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  cause,  it  was 
appropri{ite  that  such  communications 
should  be  made.  In  a  lonely  island; 
far  away  from  the  abodes  of  men ;  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  amid  barren 
rocks;  on  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
purposes  of  s%cred  repose  and  the  holy 
duties  of  religion  —  the  day  observed 
in  commemoration  of'  the  resurrection 
of  his  Lord,  it  was  most  fit  that  the 
Redeemer  should  appear  to  the  "beloVed 
disciple"  in  the  last  Revelation  which  he 
was  ever  to  make  to  mankind.  No  more 
appropriate  time  or  circumstance  could 
be  conceived  for  disclosing,  by  a  series 
of  sublime  visions,  what  would  occur  in 
future  times : — for  sketching  out  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  to  the  consummation 
of  all  things. 

CHAPTER  IL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  comprises  four  of  the 
seven  epistles  addressed  to  the  seven 
churches : — those  addressed  to  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  and  ThyaXira.  A 
particular  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
epistles  will  be  more  appropriate  as  they 
I  leparately  to  be  considered,  than  in 
7* 


saith  he  that  *  holdeth  the  seven 
stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walk- 
eth  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks ; 

«  c  1. 18. 20. 

this  place.  There  are  some  general 
remarks  in  regard  to  their  structure, 
however,  which  may  be  properly  made 
here. 

(1.)  They  all  begin  with  a  reference  to 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Saviour,  in 
general  some  attribute  that  had  been 
noted  in  the  first  chapter  f  and  while 
they  are  all  adapted  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  perhaps  each  one 
was  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a 
special  propriety  in  reference  to  each 
particular  church.  Thus  in  the  address 
to  the  church  at  Ephesus  (ch.  ii.  1)  the 
allusion  is  to  the  fact  that  he  who  speaks 
to  them  ''holds  the  seven  stars  in  his 
right  hand,  and  walks  in  the  midst  of 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks  •"  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Smym^  (ch.  iL 
8),  it  is  he  who  ''is  the  first  and  the 
last,  who  was  dead  and  is  alive ;''  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Pergamos  (ch.  iL 
12),  it  is  he  "which  hath  the  sharp 
sword  with  the  two  edges;"  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Thyatira  (ch.  ii. 
18),  it  is  "  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath 
his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his 
feet  like  fine  brass ;"  in  the  epistle  to 
the  bhurch  at  Sardis  (ch.  iii.  1),  it  is  he 
who  "hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God, 
and  the  seven  stars  ;'*  in  the  epistle  to 
the  church  at  Philadelphia  (oh,  iii.  7),  it 
is  "he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true, 
he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that 
openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shut- 
teth  and  no  man  openeth  ;*'  in  the 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Laodicea  (ch.  iii. 
14),  it  is  he  who  is  the  "Amen,  the 
faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God." 

(2.)  These  introductions  are  followed 
with  the  formula,  "  I  know  thy  works." 
The  peculiar  characteristics  then  of  each 
church  are  referred  to,  with  a  sentiment 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  their  conduct.  Of 
two  of  the  churches,  that  at  Smyrna 
(ii  9)  and  that  at  Phihidelphia  (iii.  10), 
he  expresses  his  entire  approbation ;  to 
the  churches  of  Sardis  (iii.  3)  and  Lao- 
dicea (iii.  15-18),  he  administers  a 
decided  rebuke ;  to  the  churches  of . 
Ephesus  (U.  3-6),  Pergamos  ^vL  1V\&\« 
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and  Thyatira  (iii.  19,  20,  24,  25),  he 
intermingles  praise  and  rebuke,  for  he 
saw  much  to  commend,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  a  little  that  was  reprehensible. 
In  all  cases,  howerer,  the  approbation 
precedes  the  blame: — showing  that  he 
was  more  disposed  to  find  that  which 
was  good  than  that  which  was  erlL 

(3.)  After  the  statement  of  their  cha- 
racteristics, there  follows  in  each  case, 
counsel,  advice,  admonition,  or  promises, 
such  as  their  circumstances  demanded — 
encouragement  in  trial;  and  injunctions 
to  put  away  their  sins.  The  admonitions 
are  addressed  to  the  churches  as  if 
Christ  were  at  hand,  and  would  ere 
long  come  and  sit  in  judgment  on  them 
and  their  deeds. 

(4.)  There  is  a  solemn  admonition  to 
hear  what  the  Spirit  has  to  say  to  the 
churches.  This  is  in  each  case  expressed 
in  the  same  manner,  *'  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches,"  ch.  ii.  7,  11,  17,  29, 
iii.  6,  13,  22.  These  admonitions  were 
designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
churches  to  these  things,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  seem  designed  to  show 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  them 
alone.  They  are  addressed  to  any  one 
who  "has  an  ear,"  and  therefore  had 
some  principles  of  general  application  to 
others,  and  to  which  all  should  attend 
who  were  disposed  to  learn  the  will  of 
the  Redeemer.  What  was  addressed  to 
one  chnrch,  at  any  time,  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  churches  in  the  same 
circumstances;  What  was  adapted  to 
rebuke,  elevate,  or  comfort  Christians  in 
any  one  age  or  land,  would  be  adapted 
to  be  useful  to  Christians  of  all  ages  and 
lands. 

(5.)  There  then  is,  either  following  or 
preceding  that  call  on  all  the  churches  to 
hear,  some  promise  or  assurance  de- 
signed to  encoiA'age  the  church,  and 
urge  it  forward  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
or  in  enduring  trial.  This  is  found  in 
each  one  of  the .  epistles,  though  not 
always  in  the  same  relative  position. 

THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   CHURCH  AT 
EPHESUS. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus — the  first  addressed 
—  are  these: — (1)  The  attribute  of  the 
Saviour  referred  to  is,  that  he  "  holds 
the  stars  in  his  right  hand,  and  walks 
in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks," 
•h*  ii*  1.    (2)  Ho  commends  them  for 


their  patience,  and  for  their  oppositioo 
to  those  who  are  evil,  and  fur  their  zeal 
and  fidelity  in  carefully  Examining  into 
the  character  of  some  who  claimed  to  bt 
apostles,  but  who  wore  in  fact  impostors; 
for  their  perseverance  in  bearing  up 
under  trial,  and  not  fainting  in  hii 
cause,  and  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Nicolaitanes,  whom  he  says  he  hates, 
vs.  2,  3,  6.  (3)  He  reproves  them  for 
having  left  their  first  love  to  him,  ver.  4; 
(4)  he  admonishes  them  to  remember 
whence  they  had  fallen,  to  repent,  and 
to  do  their  first  works,  ver.  6 ;  (5)  he 
threatens  them  that  if  they  do  not  re- 
pent he  will  come  and  remove  the  can- 
dlestick out  of  its  place,  ver.  5;  and 
(6)  he  assures  them  and  all  others  that 
whosoever  overcomes,  he  will  "  give  him 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God^"  ver.  7. 

1.  Untd  the  angel.  The  minister; 
the  ppeiding  presbyter ;  the  Bishop— m 
the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  bishop- 
denoting  one  who  had  the  spiritnal 
charge  of  a  congregation.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  20.  f  (^  the  church.  Not  of 
the  churches  of  Ephesus,  but  of  the  one 
church  of  that  city.  There  is  no  eri- 
dcnce  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  collec* 
tive  sense  to  denote  a  group  of  churches, 
like  a  diocese;  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  there  was  such  a  group  of  ohurchei 
in  Ephesus,  or  that  there  was  more  than 
one  church  in  that  city.  It  is  probable 
that  all  who  were  Christians  there  were 
regarded  as  members  of  one  churelh-' 
though  for  convenience  they  may  hare 
met  for  worship  in  different  places.  Thus 
there  was  one  Church  in  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
i.  1);  one  church  in  Thessalonica  (1 
Thess.  i.  1),  &c.  f  Of  Ephesus.  On 
the  situation  of  Ephesus,  see  Notes  on 
Acts  xviii.  19,  and  the  Intro,  to  the 
Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  EphesiaoB, 
^  I.,  and  the  engravings  there.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Ionia;  was  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Mythie 
times,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Amazons.  It  was  situated  on  the 
river  Cayster,  not  far  from  the  Icarian 
Sea,  between  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  while,  about  the  epodi 
when  Christianity  was  introduced,  other 
cities  declined,  Ephesus  rose  more  and 
more.  It  owed  its  prosperity,  in  part»  l9 
the  favor  of  its  governors,  fbr  TijiiiiinrifcM 
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2  I  know  •  thy  wo^^a,  and  thy 

a  Ps.  1.  6.    ver.  9. 13, 19.    c.  3. 1.  8, 15. 

named  the  city  Arsinoe,  in  honor  of  hia 
second  wife,  and  Attains  Philadelphns 
famished  it  with  splendid  whturves  and 
docks.  Under  tibie  Romans  it  was  the 
capital  not  only  of  Ionia,  but  of  the 
entire  proyince  of  Asia,  and  bore  the 
honorable  title  of  the  first  and  greatest 
metropolis  of  Asia,  John  is  supposed 
to  hare  resided  in  this  city,  and  toliave 
preached  the  gospel  there  for  many 
years ;  and  on  this  account  perhaps  it 
was,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  city,  that  the 
first  epistle  of  the  seven  was  addressed 
to  that  chnrch.  On  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  see  Notes 
on  ver.  5.  We  have  no  means  whatever 
of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  church 
when  John  wrote  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. From  the  fact,  however,  that  Paul, 
as  is  supposed  (see  Intro,  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  §  2),  labored  there  for 
about  three  years ;  that  there  was  a  body 
of  "  elders"  who  presided  over  the  church 
there  (Acts  xz.  17) ;  and  that  the  Apostle 
John  seems  to  have  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life  there  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there 
was  a  large  and  flourishing  church  in 
that  city.  The  epistie  before  us  shows 
also  that  it  was  characterized  by  dis- 
tinguished piety.  ^  These  things  saith 
he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his 
right  hand.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  16.  The 
object  here  seems  to  be  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  church  in  Ephesus 
to  some  attribute  of  the  Saviour  which 
deserved  their  special  regard,  or  which 
constituted  a  special  reason  for  attending 
to  what  he  said.  To  do  this,  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  this  case  to  the  fact 
that  he  held  the  seven  stars— emblematic 
of  the  ministers  of  the  churches — ^in  his 
hand,  and  that  he  walked  in  the  midst 
of  the  lamp-bearers — ^representing  the 
churches  themselves,  intimating  that 
they  are  dependent  on  him ;  that  he  had 
power  to  continue  or  remove  the  minlifl| 
try,  and  that  it  was  by  his  presence  only 
that  those  lamp-bearers  would  continue 
to  give  light.  The  absolute  control  over 
the  ministry,  and  the  fact  that  he  walked 
amidst  the  churches,  and  that  his  pre- 
■ence  was  necessary  to  their  perpetuity 
and  their  welfare,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal ideas  impb'ed  in  this  representation. 


labor,  and  thy  patience,  and  hoii 
thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  aro 

These  truths  he  would  impress  on  their 
minds  in  order  that  they  might  feel  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  punish  any 
disobedience,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  do  what  was  necessary  to  secure 
his  continual  presence  among  them. 
These  views  seem  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  character  of  the  punishment  threat- 
ened (ver.  5),  'that  he  would  remove  the 
candlestick  representing  their  church 
out  of  its  place.'  See  Notes  on  ver.  6. 
f  Who  toalketh  in  the  midst,  Ao.  In 
ch.  i.  13,  he  is  represented  simply  as 
being  seen  amidst  the  golden  candle-  % 
sticks.  See  Notes  on  that  place.  Here 
there  is  the  additional  idea  of  hii 
"foalking"  in  the  midst  of  them,  im« 
plying  perhaps  constant  and  vigilant 
supervision.  He  went  from  one  to 
another,  as  one  who  inspects  and  sur- 
veys what  is  under  his  care;  perhaps 
also  with  the  idea  that  he  went  among 
them  as  a  friend  to  bless  them. 

2.  /  know  thy  works.  The  common 
formula  with  which  all  the  episties  to 
the  seven  churches  are  introduced.  It 
is  designed  to  impress  upon  them  deeply 
the  conviction  that  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  that  they  did,  good 
and  bad,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
abundantly  qualified  to  dispense  re- 
wards or  administer  punishments  ac- 
cording to  truth  and  justice.  It  may  be  • 
observed  tiiat,  as  many  of  the  things 
referred  to  in  these  epistles  were  things 
pertaining  to  the  heart — the  feelings, 
the  state  of  the  mind — ^it  is  implied  that 
he  who  speaks  here  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  heart  of  man — a 
prerogative  which  is  always  attributed 
to  the  Saviour.  See  John  iL  25.  But 
no  one  can  do  this  who  is  not  divine ; 
and  this  declaration,  therefore,  furnishes 
a  strong  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
See  Ps.  vii.  9;  Jer.  xi  20,  xvii.  10; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  1  Kings  viii.  39.  f  And 
thy  labor.  The  word  here  used — xoirof — 
means  properly  a  heating,  hence  wailing, 
grief,  with  beating  the  breast;  and  then 
it  means  excessive  labor  or  toil  adapted 
to  produce  grief  or  sadness,  and  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  New  Testament 
in  the  latter  sense.  It  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  trouble  in  Matt  xxvi.  10: 
"  Why  trouble  ye  [literally,  why  give  yt 
trouble  to]  the  woman/'    Comp.  alM 
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evil :  and  thou  host  tried  *  thorn 
which  say  thoy  are  apostles,  and 

a  1  Jno.  4. 1. 

If  ark  xir.  6 ;  Luke  zL  7,  zylii.  6  ;  Qal. 
rL  17;  and  in  the  sense  of  lahor,  or 
woariBome  toil,  in  John  ir.  38 ;  1  Cor. 
BL  8,  zr.  58 ;  2  Cor.  yL  5,  z.  15,  zL  23, 
27,  el  al.     The  connezion  here  would 
admit  of  either  sense.     It  is  commonly 
andorstood,  as  in  our  translation,  in  the 
sense  of  labor,  though  it  would  soem 
that  the  other  signification— that  of 
t rovhle — would  n ot  be  inappropriate.   If 
it  means  labor,  it  refers  to  their  faithflil 
service  in  his  cause,  and  especially  in 
opposing  error.    It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  trouble  would  better 
suit  the  connexion.    %  And  thy  patience. 
Under  these  trials ;  to  wit,  in  relation  to 
the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the 
advoTiatos  of  error  to  corrupt  them,  and 
to  turn   them   away   from    the    truth. 
They  had  patiently  borne  the  opposition 
made  to.  the  truth  ;  they  had  manifested 
a  spirit  of  firm  endurance  amidst  many 
arts  of  those  opposed  to  them  to  draw 
them  off  from   simple  faith  in   Christ 
^  And  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  that 
are  evil.     Canst  not  endure,  or  tolerate 
them.     Comp.  Notes  on  2  John  10,  11. 
That  is,  they  had  no  sympathy  with 
their  doctrines  or  their  practices ;  they 
were  utterly  opposed  to  them.  .  They 
had  lent  them  no  countenance,  but  had 
in  every  way  shown  that  they  had  no 
fellowship  with  them.     The  evil  per- 
sons  here   referred  to  were  doubtless 
those  mentioned  in  this  verse  as  claim- 
ing that  "  they  were  apostles,"  and  those 
mentioned  in  ver.  6,  as  the  Nicolaitanes. 
f  And  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say 
they  are  apostles.    Thou  hast  thoroughly 
examined  their  claims.     It  is  not  said 
in  what  way  they  had  done  thid,  but  it 
was  probably  by  considering  attentively 
and  candidly  the  evidence  on  which 
they  relied,   whatever  that  may  have 
been.     Nor  is  it  certainly  known  who 
these  persons  were,  or  on  what  grounds 
they  advanced  their  pretensions  to'  thfi 
apostolic  office.    It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  claimed  to  have  been  of  the 
number   of  apostles    pelected   by  the 
Saviour,  for  that  would  have  been  too 
absurd;   aud  the  only  solution  would 
seem   to  be  that   they  claimed  either 
(1)  that  they  had  been  called  to  that 
•ffiuo   after  the  Saviour    ascended,  as 


are  not,  *  and  hast  found  ibea 
liars: 

*  8  Co.  11. 18. 

Paul  was ;  or  (2)  that  thej  elmimed  titf 
honor  due  to  this  name  or  office  in  Tirtu 
of  some  eleetion  to  it;  or  (3)  thatthsy 
claimed  to  be  the  Buceegsora  ci  thi 
apostles,  and  to  posseM  aau  truumil 
their  authority.  If  the  first  of  then^  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  ground  ii 
claim  would  be  that  they  had  been  eaQed 
in  some  minumloos  way  to  the  rank  ti 
apostles,  and,  of  coorso,  an  examinatioD 
of  their  claims  would  be  an  examinatioo 
of  the  alleged  miraculoua  eall,  and  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  would  rely  thit 
they  had  such  a  calL  If  the  seeoni 
then  the  claim  must  hare  been  foonded 
on  some  such  |dea  as  that  ihe  apostolie 
office  was  designed  to  be  elective^  as  m 
the  case  of  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23-26),  and 
that  they  mtuntained  that  this  arraiige- 
ment  was  to  be  oontinued  in  th^  church; 
and  then  an  examination  of  their  dsioi 
would  involve  an  inYeetigation  of  tbe 
question  whether  it  was  contemplstsd 
that  the  apostolic  office  was  designed  to 
be  perpetuated  in  that  manner,  or  whe- 
ther the  election  of  Matthias  was  onlyi 
temporary  arrangement,  designed  to 
answer  a  particular  purpose.  K  the 
third,  then  the  claim  most  hare  been 
founded  on  the  plea  that  the  ^>o8tolie 
office  was  designed  to  be  perpetnated 
by  a  regular  succession,  and  that  they, 
by  ordination,  were  in  the  line  of  that 
succession;  and  then  the  examination 
and  refutation  of  the  claim  mus*^  hare 
consisted  in  showing,  from  the  nature  of 
the  office,  and  the  necessary  qnalifica* 
tions  for  the  office  of  apostle,  that  it  was 
designed  to  be  temporary,  and  that  there 
could  be  properly  no  successors  of  tiie 
apostles  as  such.  On  either  of  these 
suppositions  such  a  line  of  argument 
would  be  fatal  to  all  claims  to  any  sae* 
cession  in  the  apostolic  office  now.  If 
each  of  these  points  should  £ail,  <tf 
course  their  claims  to  the  rank  of 
apostles  would  cease — just  as  all  olaimi 
to  the  dignity  and  rank  of  apostles  most 
fail  now.  The  passage  beoomes  thai  a 
strong  argument  against  the  claims  of 
any  persons  to  be  *'  apostles/'  or  to  be 
the  ''successors''  of  the  apostles  in  the 
peculiarity  of  their  office,  f  Aud  art 
not.  There  were  never  any  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ   but  the  original  tw«lTf 
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3  And  hast  bomO)  and  haet  pa- 
tience, and  for  my  name's  sake  hast 
labored,  and  hast  not  fainted.** 

a  Oa.  6.  9. 

whom  he  chose;  Matthias,  who  was 
diosen  m  the  plade  of  Judas  (Acts  L  26); 
and  Paul,  who  was  specially  called  to 
the  office  hy  the  Saviour  after  his  resur- 
rection. On  this  point)  see  my  work  on 
the  "Apostolic  Church,"  pp.  47-68. 
%  And  hast  found  them  liars.  Hast 
discovered  their  pretensions  to  he  un- 
founded and  false.  In  2  Cor.  zi.  13, 
''  false  apostles"  are  mentioned ;  and  in 
ftn  office  of  so  much  honor  as  this,  it  is 
prohahle  that  there  would  he  not  a  few 
claimants  to  it  in  the  world.  To  set  up 
a  claim  to  what  they  knew  they  were 
not  entitled  to,  would  be  a  falsehood  ,* 
and  as  this  seems  to  have  been  the  cha- 
racter of  these  men,  the  Saviour  in  the 
passage  before  us  doei^xiot  hesitate  to 
designate  them  by  an  appropriate  term, 
and  to  call  them  liars.  The  point  here 
commended  in  the  Ephesian  church  is, 
that  they  had  sought  to  have  a  pure 
ministry — atninistry  whose  claims  were 
well  founded.  >They  had  felt  the  im- 
portance of  this  ,*  had  carefully  examined 
the  claims  of  pretenders ;  and  had  refused 
to  recognize  those  who  could  not  show 
in  a  proper  manner,  that 'they  had  been 
designated  to  their  work  by  the  Lord 
Jesuil^  The  same  seal  in  the  same 
cause  would  be  commended  by  the 
Saviour  now. 

8.  And  hast  homci  Hast  borne  up 
under  trials;  or  hast  borne  with  the 
evils  with  which  you  have  been  assailed. 
That  is,  you  have  not  given  way  to  mur- 
muring or  complaints  in  trial ;  you  have 
not  abandoned  the  principles  of  truth 
and  yielded  to  the  prevalence  of  error. 
^  And  hast  patience.  That  is,  in  this 
connexion,  hast  shown  that  thou  canst 
bear  up  under  these  things  with  patience, 
is  a  repetition  of  what  is  said  in  ver.  2, 
but  in  a  somewhat  different  connexion. 
'  There,  it  rather  refers  to  the  trouble 
which  they  had  experienced  on  account 
of  the  pretensions  of  false  apostles — and 
the  patient,  persevering,  and  enduring 
spirit  which  they  had  shown  in  that 
form  of  trial;  here,  the  expression  is 
more  general,  denoting  a  patient  spirit 
in  regard  to  all  forms  of  trial.  ^  And 
fsT  my  nam^s  sake  hast  labored.  On 
•coonni  of  me^  and  in  mj  cause.    That 


4  Nevertheless  I  have  somewTiai 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left 
thy  first  love. 


is,  the  labor  here  referred  to,  whatever 
it  was,  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer.  In  the  word  rendered  **  hasi 
labored'^ — KSKoirlaKas — there  is  a  refe- 
rence to  the  word  used  In  the  previous 
verse — "  thy  labor" — Kdnov  cov ;  and  the 
design  is  to  show  that  the  **  labor"  or 
trouble  there  referred  to  was  on  account 
of  him.  ^  And  hast  not  fainted.  Hast 
not  become  exhausted,  or  i^earicd  ou^ 
so  as  to  give  over.  The  word  here 
used — Kcfuvco— occurs  in  only  three  places 
in  the  New  Testament: — Heb.  xii.  3, 
"  Lest  ye  be  wearied,  and  faint;"  Jamee 
V.  15,  ''the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick;"  and  in  the  passage  before  us.' 
It  means  properly  to  become  weary 
and  faint  from  toU,  Ac,  and  the  idea 
here  is,  that  they  had  not  become 
so  wearied  out  as  to  give  over  from  ex- 
haustion. The  sense  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage is  thus  rendered  by  Prof.  Stuart : 
**  Thou  canst  not  bear  with  false  teach- 
ers, but  thou  canst  bear  with  troubles 
and  perplexities  on  account  of  me ;  thou 
hast  undergone  wearisome  tcjil,  but  thou 
art  not  wearied  out  thereby."  The 
state  of  mind,.considered  as  the  state  of 
mind  appropriate  to  a  Christian,  here 
represented,  is^  that  we  should  not 
tolerate  error  and  sin,  but  that  we 
should  bear  up  under  the  trials  which 
they  may  incidentally  occasion  us ;  that 
we  should  have  such  a  repugnance  to 
evil  that  we  cannot  endure  it,  as  evil, 
but  that  we  should  have  such  love  to 
the  Saviour  and  his  cause  as  to  be  willing 
to  bear  any  thing,  even  in  relation  to 
that,  or  springing  from  that,  that  we 
may  be  called  to  suffer  in  that  cause; 
that  while  we  may  be  weary  in  his 
work — for  our  bodily  strength  may 
become  exhausted  (Comp.  Matt.  xxvL 
41) — we  should  not  be  weary  of  it ;  and 
that  though  we  may  have  many  per- 
plexities, and  may. meet  with  much  op- 
position, yet  we  should  not  relax  our 
seal,  but  should  persevere  with  an  ardor 
that  never  faints,  until  our  Saviour  calls 
us  to  our  reward. 

4.  Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee.  Notwithstanding  this 
general  commendation,  there  are  things 
whioh  I   cannot   approve,    f  Beeauss 
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6   Remember    therefore     from 
whence  thou  art  fallen ;  and  repent 

thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Thou  hast 
remitted — <l^ljK€r— or  let  down  thy  early 
lore;  that  is,  it  is  less  glowing  and 
ardent  than  it  was  at  first  The  love 
here  referred  to  is  evidently  love  to  the 
Savionr;  and  the  idea  is,  that,  as  a 
church,  they  had  less  of  this  than 
formerly  characterized  them.  In  this 
respect  they  were  in  a  state  of  declen- 
sion ;  and  though  they  still  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  opposed 
the  advocates  of  error,  they  showed  loss 
ardor  of  afiection  towards  him  directly 
than  they  had  formerly  done.  In  regard 
to  this,  we  may  remark j  (1)  that  what  is 
here  stated  of  the  Churoh  at  Ephesus  is 
.not  uncommon,  (a)  Individual  Chris- 
tians often  lose  much  of  their  first  love. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  often  an 
appearance  of  this  which  does  not  exist 
in  reality.  Not  a  little  of  the  ardor  of 
young  converts  is  often  nothing  more 
than  the  excitement  of  animal  feeling, 
which  will  soon  die  away  of  course, 
though  their  real  love  may  not  be 
diminished,  or  may  be  constantly  grow- 
ing stronger.  When  a  son  returns  home 
after  a  long  absence,  and  meets  his 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  there 
IS  a  glow,  a  warmth  of  feeling,  a  joyous- 
ness  of  emotion,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  always,  and  which 
he  may  never  be  able  to  recall  again, 
though  he  may  be  ever  growing  in  real 
attachment  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
home.  (6)  Churches  remit  the  ardor  of 
tHeir  first  love.  They  are  often  formed 
tinder  the  reviving  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  many  are  converted, 
and  are  warm-hearted  and  zealous  young 
converts.  Or  they  are  formed  from  other 
churches  that  have  become  cold  and 
dead,  from  which  the  now  organization, 
embodying  the  life  of  the  church,  was 
constrained  to  separate.  Or  they  are 
formed  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
and  mighty  truth  that  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  and  that  gives  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  church  at  first. 
Or  they  are  formed  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  promoting  some  one  great 
object  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
So  the  early  Christian  churches  were 
formed.  So  the  church  in  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  England  came 
out  from  the  Roman  communion  under 


and  do  the  first  works ;    *  or  ebe 

c  Je.  2.  2,  3. 

the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  jostiil- 
cation  by  faith.  So  the  Nestorians  is 
former  ages,  and  -  the  Moravians  is 
modem  times,  were  oharacterixed  by 
warm  seal  in  the  caaae  of  miaaions.  St 
the  Puritans  came  out  from  the  est»* 
blirihed  church  of  England  at  one  timi^ 
and  the  Methodists  at  another,  wvmdl 
with  a  holier  love  to  the  caose  of  evu- 
gelical  religion  than  existed  in  the  bodj 
from  which  they  separated.  So  many  • 
church  is  formed  now  amidst  the  exciting 
scones  of  a  revival  of  religion,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  its  history  pnta  to  shame 
the  older  and  the  slumbering  charehei 
around  them.  But,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  this  early  coal  may  die  away, 
and  that  the  church,  onee  so  full  of  life 
and  love,  may  become  as  cold  as  thoee 
that  went  before  it,  or  as  those  from 
which  it  separated,  and  that  there  isaj 
be  a  necessity  for  the  formation  of  new 
organizations  that  shall  be  fired  with 
ardor  and  seal.  One  has  only  to  look  il 
Germany,  at  Switzerland,'  at  varioa 
portions  of  the  Reformed  chorches  ebe* 
where ;  at  the  Nestorians — whose  seal 
for  missions  long  since  departed,  or  even 
at  the  Moravians,  among  whom  it  hsi 
so  much  delined ;  at  various  portions  (tf 
the  Puritan  churches ;  and  at  many  tn 
individual  church  formed  und^  the 
warm  and  exciting  feelings  of  a  revival 
of  religion,  to  see  that  what  occurred  at 
Ephesus  may  occur  elsewhere.  (2)  The 
same  thing  that  occurred  there,  may  be 
expected  to  follow  in  all  similu:  cases. 
The  Saviour  governs  the  chnrch  always 
on  essentially  the  same  principles ;  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  that  when  • 
church  has  lost  the  ardor  of  its  first  love^ 
it  is  suffered  more  and  more  to  decline; 
until  ''the  candlestick  is  removed''— 
until  either  the  church  becomes  wholly 
extinct,  or  until  vital  piety  is  wholly 
gone,  and  ail  that  remains  is  the  reli- 
gion of  forms. 

6.  Remember  therefore  from  tehenet 
thou  art  fallen.  The  eminence  which 
you  once  occupied.  Call  to  remem- 
brance the  state  in  which  yon  once 
were.  The  duty  here  enjoined  is,  when 
religion  has  declined  in  our  hearts,  or  ia 
the  church,  to  call  to  distinct  reooUeo- 
tion  the  former  state — the  urdor,  the 
seal,  the  warmth   of  love  whieh  ones 
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I  will    oome   unto   thee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  "  thy  candlestick 

a  Mat.  21. 41,  43. 

eharacterized  us.  The  reason  for  this 
iSf  that  such  a  recalling  of  the  former 
state  will  be  likely  to  produce  a  happy 
Ixufiuence  on  the  heart.  Nothing  is 
better  adapted  to  a£feot  a  backsliding 
Christian,  or  a  backsliding  church,  than 
to  call  to  distinct  recollection  the  former 
condition — the  happier  days  of  piety. 
The  joy  then  experienced;  the  ^ood 
done ;  the  honor  reflected  on  the  cause 
of  reUgion ;  the  peace  of  mind  of  that 
period,  will  contrast  strongly  with  the 
present,  and  nothing  will  be  better  fitted 
to  recall  an  erring  church  or  an  erring 
individual  from  their  wanderings  than 
such  a  rexiiiniscence  of  the  past.  The 
mdvantages  of  thus  "remembering''  their 
former  condition  would  be  many — for 
some  of  the  most  valuable  impressions 
which  are  made  on  the  mind,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  lessons  learned, 
are  from  the  recollections  of  a  former 
state.  Among  those  advantages,  in  this 
case,  would  be  such  as  the  following: 
(a)  It  would  show  how  much  they  might 
nave  enjoyed  if  they  had  continued  as 
they  began — ^how  much  more  real  hap- 
piness they  would  have  had  than  tiiey 
actually  have  eiijoyed.  (b)  How  much 
good  tiiey  might  have  done,  if  they  had 
only  persevered  in  the  seal  with  which 
they  commenced  the  Christian  life. 
How  much  more  good  might  most 
Christians  do  than  they  actually  accom- 
plish, if  they  would  barely,  even  without 
increasing  it,  continue  with  the  degree 
of  zeal  with  which  they  begin  cheir 
course,  (e)  How  much  greater  mttain- 
mentg  they  might  have  made  in  the 
divine  life,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
religion,  than  they  have  made : — that  is, 
how  much  more  elevated  and  enlarged 
might  have  been  their  views  of  religion, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God.  And  {d)  such  a  recollection  of 
their  past  state,  as  contrasted  with  what 
they  now  are,  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  producing  true  repentance — 
for  there  is  nothing  better  adapted  to 
do  this  than  a  just  view  of  what  we 
might  have  been,  as  compared  with  what 
we  now  are.  If  a  man  has  become  cold 
towards  his  wife,  nothing  is  better  fitted 
to  redadm  him  than  to  recall  to  his  recol- 
lection the  Ume  when  he  led  her  to  the 


out    of    his    place    except    thoa 
repent. 


altar ;  the  solemn  vow  then  made ;  and 
the  rapture  of  his  heart  when  he  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom  and  caUed  her  his 
own.  %  And  repent.  The  word  h«d 
used  means  to  change  one's  mind  and 
purposes,  and,  along  with  that,  the  con- 
duct or  demeanor.  The  duty  of  repent- 
ance here  urged  would  extend  to  all  the 
points  in  which  they  had  erred.  %And 
do  the  first  toorks.  The  works  which 
were  done  when  the  church  was  first 
established.  That  is,  manifest  the  zeal 
and  love  which  were  formerly  evinced 
in  opposing  error,  and  in  doing  good. 
This  is  the  true  counsel  to  be  given 
to  those  who  have  backslidden,  and 
have  "left  their  first  love,"  now.  Often 
such  persons,  Sensible  that  they  have 
erred,  and  that  they  have  not  the 
eigoyment  in  religion  which  they  once 
had,  profess  to  oe  willing  and  desirous  to 
return,  but  they  know  not  how  to  do  it 
— ^how  to  revive  their  ardor — ^how  to  re- 
kindle in  their  bosom  the  flame  of  ex- 
tinguished love.  They  suppose  it  must 
be  by  silent  meditation,  or  by  some 
supernatural  influence,  and  they  wait 
for  some  visitation  from  above  to  call 
them  back,  and  to  restore  to  them  their 
former  joy.  The  counsel  of  the  Saviour 
to  all  such,  however,  is,  to  do  their  first 
works.  It  is  to  engage  at  once  in  liloing 
what  they^  did  in  tiie  first  and  best 
days  of  their  piety — the  days  of  their 
"espousals"  (Jer.  iL  2)  to  God.  Let 
them  read  the  Bible  as  they  did  then ; 
let  them  pray  as  they  did  then ;  let  them 
go  forth  in  the  duties  of  active  benevo- 
lence as  they  did  then  ,*  let  them  engage 
in  teaching  a  Sabbath-school  as  they 
did  then ;  let  them  relieve  the  distresseo^ 
instruct  the  ignorant,  raise  up  the  fallen, 
as  they  did  then ;  let  them  open  their 
heart,  their  purse,  and  their  hand  to 
bless  a  dying  world.  As  it  was  in  this 
way  that  they  manifested  their  love 
then,  so  this  would  be  better  fitted  than 
all  other  things  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
love  when  it  is  almost  extinguished^ 
The  weapon  that  is  used  keeps  bright; 
that  which  has  become  rusty  will  be- 
come bright  again  if  it  is  used.  ^  Or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly 
On  the  word  rendered  quickly-^rd^ti^^ 
see  Notes  on  ch.  i.  1.     The  meaning  is. 
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that  ho  nould  en  mo  a^  a  Jud^c,  at  no  dis- 
tant pcriud,  to  iullict  iiunirihuieiit  iu  tUe 
iiiuniii-r  siiccitk'd — liy  rciiiovinjc  ll»t'  i-aii- 
dk^tick  (tut  of  ltd  {ilucc.  lie  duoit  uot 
Bay  in  what  way  it  w<iuld  ho  dune  — 
whether  by  soino  8uddeu  judjpneut,  by 
a  direct  aut  of  power,  or  by  a  gradual 
I  roci'tis  that  would  ucrUiinly  lend  to  that 
rd^ult.  ^\  And  will  remove  thy  candle- 
stick  out  of  hia  -place ^  excvpt  thou  repent. 
Un  the  iiieauin^  of  tlie  word  candlettickf 
Reo  Notc8  on  oh.  i.  12.  The  iiicaniiif;  in, 
that  the  church  gavo  Ii;cht  in  Kphesus ; 
and  that  what  ho  would  do  in  regard 
to  that  place,  would  he  like  removing 
a  lamp,  and  leaving  a  place  in  dark- 
ness. The  expression  is  eiiuivalent  to 
saying  that  the  church  there  would 
cciiso  to  exist.  The  proper  idea  of  the 
passage  is,  that  tlie  church  would  be 
wholly  extinct,  and  it  is  observable  that 
this  is  a  judgment  mor#  distinctly  dis- 
closed iu  retcrenco  to  this  church  than 
t«>  any  other  of  the  seven  churches. 
There  is  not  the  lea«t  evidence  that  the 
church  at  Kphesus  did  repent,  and  the 
threatening  has  been  most  signally 
fulfilled.  Long  rincc  the  church  has 
become  utterly  extinct,  and  for  ages 
there  was  not  a  single  professing  Chris- 
tian there.  Every  meuiorial  of  there 
having  been  a  church  there  has  departed, 
and  there  are  nowhere,  not  even  in 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  Tyro,  more  affect- 
ing demonstration^  of  the  fultillment  of 
ancient  prophecy  than  in  the  present 
state  of  the  ruins  of  Kpho^us.  A  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Gibbon  (Dec.  A  Fall,  iv. 
200)  will  show  with  what  exactness  the 
prediction  in  regard  to  this  church  has 
been  accomplished.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  conquci<is  of  the  Turks.  **  In  the 
loss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored 
the  fall  of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction 
of  the  first  candlestick  of  the  Kovela- 
tions*;  the  desolation  is  complete;  and 
the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  Church  of 
Mercy,  will  equally  elude  the  search  of 
the  curious  traveller."  Thus  the  city, 
with  the  splendid  Temple  of  Diana,  and 
the  church  that  existed  there  in  the 
time  of  John,  has  disappeared,  and 
nothing  remains  but  unsightly  ruins, 
liiese  ruins  lie  about  ten  days'  journey 
from  Smyrna,  and  consist  of  shattered 
walls,  and  remains  of  columns  and 
temples.  The  soil  on  which  a  large 
part  of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have 
Itoody  naturally  rich,  is  covered  with  a 


.  rank,  burnt-up  vegetation,  and  is  evei^ 

where    dv>crted    and    siditury,   thougk 

bortlcreil  by  picturesque  uiuiintain)*.    i 

■  few  corn -fields  are  ttcatiercd  along  tU 

!  site  of  iho  oucicnt  ciiy.     Towards  tin 

i  Bcu  extends  the  ancient  purt,  a  pe»ti> 

i  lential  marsh.     Along  the   slope  of  tin 

:  mountain,  and  over  the  plain,  are  seat- 

i  tered  fragments  of  masonry  and  detached 

I  ruins,  but  nothing  can  iiow  be  fixed  oi 

!  as  the  great  Temple  of  Diana.    Then 

!  are  ruins  of  a  theatre ;  there  is  a  cireiu^ 

{  or  stadium,  nearly  entire ;  there  arefnf> 

;  meu'ts  of  temples  and  palaces  scattend 

I  around,  but  tliero  is  nothing  that  xntrki 

j  the  site  of  a  church  in  tho  time  of  John; 

there  is  nothing  to  indicate  even  thit 

'  such  a  church  then  existed  there.    Abuit 

a  mile  and  a  half  from    thu  principil 

I  ruins  of  Kphesus,  there  is  indeed  now  t 

;  small  village  called  Asalook — a  Turkiih 

I  word,  which  is  associated  with  the  somt 

,  idea  OR  Ephesus,  meaning.   The  City  oi 

I  the    Moon.      A   church,    dedicated  to 

Johh,  is  sapposod  to  haTe  stood  nev, 

if  not  on  the  site  of,  the  present  Mofqut. 

Dr.  .Chandler  (p.  150,   4to.)  giTet  ni  • 

striking  description  of  Ephesus  ai  kl 

found  it  in  17(^ :  "  Its  population  ooB- 

sisted  of  a  few  Greek  peasants,  liviitgii 

extreme  wretchedness,  depondenoi^  uA 

insensibility,  the  representatlYotof  salt 

lustrious  peu)>le,  and  inhabiUng  the  wiMk 

of  their  greatness.     Some  reside  ia  tkl 

substructure  of  the  glorious  edifices  wluik 

they  raised  ;  some  beneath  the  vaulti  of 

the  stadium,  and  the  crowdod  soenei  ti 

these  diversions ;  and  some  in  the  ahmpl 

precipice,  in  the  sepulchres  whieh  it- 

oeived    their    ashes.      Its    streets   tn 

obscured  and    overgrown.     A  herd  of 

goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  flroM 

the  sun  at  noon,  and  a  noisy  flight  of 

crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  ioiiiit 

its    silence.     We    heard  the   partri^g* 

call  in  tlie  area  of  tho  theatre  and  of  tM 

stadium.''     "  Its    fate    is    that  of  the 

entire  country — a  garden  has  become! 

desert.      Busy    centres   of   civilixation, 

spots  where  the  refinements  and  delights 

of  the  age  were  collected,  are  now  • 

prey  to  silence,  destruction,  and  death. 

Consecrated  first  of  all  to  the  pnrposet 

of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Christian 

temples  almost  rivalling  the  Pagan  in 

splendor,  wherein  the  imago  of  tho  great 

Diana   lay  ]>ro8trato   before  tho    crcsf; 

after  tho  lapse  of  some  centuries,  JenH 

gives  way  to  Mohammed,  and  the  ort» 


OHAPTE 
6  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thon   1 


,MdC  gliUared  on  th<  dome  of  the 
'iweentlf  ChriaUan  cbaroh.  A  feir  more 
HOreB  of  years,  and  Ephasiu  bu  neither 
tample,  oroee,  orescenC,  nor  oity,  bnt  ie 
deealation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilder- 
oeea."  See  the  aftiole  Ephaui  in 
Kittt''i  Cyolop.  and  the  outhoiitiea  tbore 
referred  to.  What  is  affirmed  here  of 
Ephesu«  baa  oftan  baen  illnatiated  in 
(be  hiatoiy  of  the  world,  that  when  a 
<^nreh  has  dadinad  in  pia^  and  love, 
and  has  been  c^ad  by  faithful  minbteri 
to  repent,  and  haa  not  done  it,  it  baa 
been  abutdoned  more  and  more  UBtil 
Uie  laet  appearance  of  tmUi  and  piety 
hv  departed,  and  it  has  bean  given  up 


the  fivwDs  of  the  BaTionr  na  charehar 
bare.  If  they  who  have  "lolt  thoirfint 
lore"  will  not  repent  at  the  eali  of  tlM 
SavioQr,  they  have  every  reuon  to  ap- 

awliil  visitation  of  hii  Pruvidaacs  that 
ehall  overwhaim  Ihem  in  Borrow  a*  a 
proof  of  his  dtspleiuDre.  Even  though 
they  should  finally  be  saved,  tbair  daji 
may  bo  without  oumlbrt,  and  parboil 
their  lost  momeuts  without  a  r^y  of  con- 
scious hope.  The  following  cut,  repre- 
senting the  present  situation  Of  Epbesns, 
will  bring  before  tha  oye  astriking  illns- 
trBttonoftbefulfilmentof  this  prophesy 


ndlestic 
noved  from  it> 


if  Epbesi 


e.  ButthiilliouhBtt.  Thiithonhast 
that  I  approve  of,  or  that  I  «an  oom- 
mend.  f  That  thou  hatat  tkt  detdi  of 
tkt  Niaaaitana.  Gr.  wrkt — ri  Ifyt. 
The  word  HiCBtaitaiiti  ocoure  only  in 
(hu  place,  and  in  the  15th  vena  of  thi; 
ehapter.  From  tha  rafcrenca  m  the 
laUar  plaM,  it  ia  olear  that  the  doatriue* 


which  they  held  prar^Ied  at  Pergstnoa 
as  well  sa  at  Ephesne,  bnt  from  neithar 
place  aan  any  thing  now  he  inferred  in 
regard  t«  the  natore  of  their  doclrinea  or 
their  praotioea,  nnless  It  be  auppoaed 
tbat  they  held  the  same  doctrine  that 
waa  taught  by  Balaam.  See  Not«e  on 
Tar.  Ifi.    From  the  two  paasagea  oonb 
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purod  with  each  other,  it  wonld  geem 
that  they  wore  alike  corrupt  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice,  for  in  the  pauaf^ 
before  as  their  deedu  are  mentioned, 
and  in  yer.  15,  their  doctrine.  Various 
conjectures,  however,  have  heon  formed 
respecting  tliis  class  of  people,  and  thd 
reasons  why  the  name  was  given  t6 
them.  L  In  regardHo  the  origin  of  the 
namCf  there  have  been  three  opinions.: 
(1)  That  mentioned  by  Ironseus,  and  by 
some  of  the  other  of  the  fathers,  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  Nicolas,  one 
of  the  deacons  ordained  at  Antioch, 
Acts  vi.  5.  Of  those  who  have  held  this 
opinion,  some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
given  to  them  because  he  became  apos- 
tate and  was  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
and  others  because  they  assumed  his 
name,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  credit 
to  their  doctrine.  But  neither  of  these 
suppositions  rests  on  any  certain  evi- 
dence, and  both  are  destitute  of  proba- 
bility. There  is  no  proof  whatever,  that 
Nicolas  the  deacon  ever  apostatized  from 
the  faith  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
sect;  and  if  a  name  hod  been  assumed 
in  order  to  give  credit  to  a  sect,  and 
extend  its  influence,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  name  of  an  apostle 
would  have  been  chosen,  or  of  some 
other  prominent  man,  than  the  name  of 
an  obscure  deacon  of  Antioch.  (2)  Yi- 
tringa,  and  most  commentators  since 
his  time,  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Nioolaltanes  was  intended  to  be  symbol- 
ioal,  and  was  not  designed  to  designate 
any  sect  of  people,  but  to  denote  those 
who  resembled  Balaam,  and  that  this 
word  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
word  JezAd,  in  ch.  ii  20,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  symbolical  there.  Vitringa 
supposes  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
wlxosf  victory,  and  \a6if  people,  and  that 
thus    it    corresponds    with    the    name 

Balaam,   as  meaning  either  pj^  Sj^a, 

lord  of  the  people,  or  Dj?  yh%  he  ~de- 

strayed  the  people,  and  that,  as  the  same 
effect  was  produced  by  their  doctrines 
AS  by  those  of  Balaam,  that  the  pepple 
were  led  to  commit  fornication  and  to 
join  in  idolatrous  worship,  they  might 
be  called  Balaamites  or  Nicolaitane^ ; 
that  is,  corruption  of  the  people.  But 
to  this  it  may  be  replied,  (a)  that  it  is 
Ceur-fetched,  and  is  adapted  only  to 
remove  a  difficulty;  (6)  that  th«ro  is 


every  reason  to  rappose  that  thewflid 
hero  used  refers  to  a  class  of  people  wbo 
bore  Uiat  name,  and  who  were  well' 
known  in  tiie  two  churches  speeifisd; 
(c)  that  in  ch.  iL  15,  they  are  ezprea^ 
distinguished  from  those  who  held  Ai 
doctrine  of  Balaam  (ver.  14),  ''  So  hut 
thou  also  {koX)  those  that  hc4d  the  dot* 
trine  of  the  Nioolaitanes."  (3)  It  \m 
been  supposed  that  some  person  not 
unknown,  probably  of  the  name  iVacB^ 
or  Nicolaust  was  their  leader,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  sect.  This  is  fay 
far  tbe  most  probable  opinion,  and  to 
this  there  can  be  no  objoction.  It  ii 
in  accordance  with  what  asnally  oocon 
in  regard  to  sects,  orthodox  or  heretic^ 
that  they  derive  their  origin  from  bom 
person  whose  name  they  continiie  \s 
bear,  and  as  there  is  no  OTidence  tint 
this  sect  prevailed  extensively,  or  WM 
indeed  known  beyond  the  limits  of  then 
churches,  and  as  it  soon  disappeared,  it 
is  easily  accounted  for  that  the  oharaeter 
and  history  of  the  founder  were  so  boob 
forgotten.  II.  In  regard  to  the  opinwsM 
which  they  held,  there  is'  as  little  cer- 
tainty. IrensBOB,  (Adv.  Hseres.  L26]^ 
says  that  their  characteristic  tenets  wot 
the  lawfulness  of  promiscaons  inter- 
course with  women,  and  of  eating  thiagi 
offered  to  idols.  Ensebios  (Hist.  EoeL 
iii.  29),  states  substantially  the  same 
thing,  and  refers  to  a  tradition  respeot- 
ing  Nicolaus,  that  he  had  a  beaatifid 
wife,  and  was  jealous  of  her,  and  being 
reproached  witili  this,  renounced  all  in- 
tercourse with  her,  and  made  use  of  aa 
expression  which  was  misunderstood,  at 
implying  that  illicit  pleasure  was  proper. 
Tertullian  speaks  of  the  Nioolaitanes  at 
a  branch  of  the  Gnostic  fanuly,  and  ss, 
in  his  time,  extinct.  Mosheim  (Be  Be- 
bus  Christian.  Ante  Con.  ^  69)  says  that 
'Hhe  questions  about  the  Niolaitanei 
have  difficulties^hich  cannot  be  solved." 
Neander  (History  of  the  ChrisUan  Reli- 
gion, as  translated  by  Torrey,  I.  pp.  452, 
453),  numbers  them  with  Antinomiant; 
though  he  expresses  some  doubt  whether 
the  actual  existence  of  such  a  sect  (^n 
be  proved,  and  rather  inclines  to  an 
opinion  noticed  above,  that  the  name  is 
symbolical,  and  that  it  is  used  in  • 
mystical  sense,  according  to  the  usual 
style  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  to  de- 
note corrupters  or  seducers  of  the 
people,  like  Balaam.  He  supposes  Uial 
the  passage  relates  simply  to  a  class  of 
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7  lie  •  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 

a  Matt.  11. 15.    ver.  11. 17,  29. 

persons  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
ledncing  Christians  to  participate  in  the 
mborificial  feasts  oS  the  heathens^  and  in 
the  excesses  which  attended  them — jnst 
as  the  Jews  were  led  astray  of  old  by 
the  Moabites,  Numb.  xzv.  What  was 
the  origin  of  the  name,  howerer,  Nean- 
der  does  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
determine,  bat  suggests  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  such  sects  to  attach  them- 
selves to  some  celebrated  name  of  an- 
tiquity, in  the  choice  of  which  they  were 
often  determined  by  circumstances  quite 
aocidental.  He  supposes  also  that  the 
fleet  may  have  possessed  a  life  of  Nico- 
las of  Antioch,  drawn  up  by  themselves 
or  others  from  fabulous  accounts  and 
traditions,  in  which  what  had  been  im- 
puted to  Nicolas  was  embodied.  Every 
thmg,  however,  m  regard  to  the  origm 
of  this  sect,  and  the  reason  of  the  name 
given  to  it,  and  the  opinions  which  they 
held,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
there  is  now  no  hope  of  throwing  light 
on  the  subject.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
among  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
mentioned  them,  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished for  holding  opinions  which 
eountenanced  gross  social  indulgences. 
This  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  be 
known  in  regard  to  the  passage  before 
us,  for  this -will  explain  the  strong 
language  of  aversion  and  condemnation 
used  by  the  Saviour  respecting  the  sect 
in  the  epistles  to  th^oburches  of  Ephesus 
And  Pergamos.  f  Which  I  also  hate. 
If  the  view  above  taken  of  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  this  people  is  correct, 
the  reasons  why  he  hated  them  are 
obvious.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  Saviour, 
or  to  his  religion,  than  such  doctrines 
and  deeds. 

7.  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear,  Ac. 
This  expression  occurs  at  the  close  of 
each  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  the 
seven  churches,  and  is  substantially  a 
mode  of  adclress  often  employed  by  the 
Baviour  in  his  personal  ministry,  and 
quite  characteristio  of  him.  See  Matt, 
xi.  16 ;  Mark  iv.  23,  viL  16.  It  is  a  form 
of  expression  designed  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  to  denote  that  what  was 
said  was  of  special  importance.  %  What 
the  Spirit  aaith  unto  the  churches,  Evi- 
dwitly  what  the  Holy  Spirit  says — ^for 


hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  onto  the 
churches ;  To  him  that  overcometh 

he  is  regarded  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Source  of  inspiration,  and  as  appointed 
tp  disclose  truth  to  man.  The  "  Spirit^' 
may  be  regarded  either  as  speaking 
through  the  Saviour  (comp.  John  iiL 
34),  or  as  imparted  to  John-  through 
whom  he  addressed  the  churches.  In 
either  case  it  is  the  same  Spirit  of  inspi- 
ration, and  in  either  case  there  would  be 
a  claim  that  his  voice  should  be  heard. 
The  language  here  used  is  of  a  general 
character — "  He  that  hath  an  ear  ;'*  that 
is,  what  was  spoken  was  worthy  of  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  members  of 
these  churches,  but  of  all  others.  The 
truths  were  of  so  general  a  character  as 
to  deserve  the  attention  of  mankind  at 
large,  f  To  him  that  overcometh.  Gr., 
''  To  him  that  gains  the  victory,  or  is  a 
conqueror" — rS  vik&vti.  This  may  re- 
fer to  any  victory  of  a  moral  character, 
and  the  expression  used  would  be 
applicable  to  one  who  should  triumph  in 
any  of  these  respects : — (a)  over  his  own 
easily-besetting  sins ;  (b)  over  the  woild 
and  its  temptations ;;  (c)  over  prevalent 
error ;  (d)  over  the  ills  and  trials  of  life, 
so  as,  in  all  these  respects,  to  show  that 
his  Christian  principles  are  firm  and 
unshaken.  Life,  and  the  Christian  life 
especially,  may  be  regarded  as  a  war- 
fare. Thousands  fall  in  the  conflict 
with  evil;  but  they  who  maintain  a 
steady  warfare,  and  who  achieve  a 
victory,  shall  be  received  as  conquerors 
in  the  end.  ^  WUl  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life.  As  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  would 
admit  him  to  Heaven,  represented  as 
Paradise,  and  permit  him  to  enjoy  its 
pleasures — represented  by  being  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  its  fruits.  The 
phrase  "  the  tree  of  li''<»"  refers  undoubt- 
edly to  the  language  used  respecting  the 
Garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  9,  iii.  22), 
where  the  "  tree  of  life '  is  spoken  of  as 
that  which  was  adapted  to  make  the  life 
of  man  peirpetual.  Of  the  nature  of  that 
tree  nothing  is  known,  though  it  would 
seem  probable  that,  like  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  it  was 
a  mere  emblem  of  life  —  or  a  tree 
that  was  set  before  man  in  connexion 
with  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  that  his  destiny  turned  on 
the  question  whether  he  partook  of  iha 
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will  I  give  to  oat  of  tlie  tree  •  of 

c  Go.  2.  0.    r.  22.  %  14. 


one  or  tho   other.     That   God  iihoulil 
make    tho    question    of   lifo  or  death 
depend  on  th.it,  is  no  more  absurd  or 
iraprohablc  tlian  that  ho  should  make  it 
depend  on  what  man  docs  now — it  being 
a  matter  of  fact  that   life  and  death, 
ha])pincd8  and  misery,  joy  and  sorrow, 
are   often  made  to   depend   on   things 
quito  as  arbitrary  apparently,  and  quite 
OS  unimportant,  as  an  act  of  obedience 
or  disobedience  in  partaking  of  the  fruit 
of  a  dcRignatod  tree.    Docs  it  not  appear 
probable  that  in  £don  there  wero  two 
trees  designated  to  be  of  an  emblematic 
character,  of  life  and  death,  and  that  as 
man  partook  of  the  one  or  the  other  he 
would  live  or  die?     Of  all  the  others 
ho  might  freely  partake  without  their 
aflfecting  his  condition ;  of  one  of  these 
— the  tree  of  lifo — ho  might  have  par- 
taken before  the  fall,  and  lived  forever. 
Onu  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death. 
When    tho    law   forbidding    that    was 
violated,  it  was   still  possible  that   ho 
irfight  partake  of  tho  other — ^but,  since 
the  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
upon    lum,    that    would    not    now    be 
proper,   an<l   ho   was   driven   from  the 
garden,  and   the  way  was  guarded  by 
the   flaming   sword   of    the    Cherubim. 
The  reference  in  tho  ])as8age  before  us 
is  to  tho  celestial  .paradise — to  heaven — 
spoken  of  under  the  beautiful  image  of 
a  garden ;  meaning  that  the  condition 
of  man,  in  regard  to  life,  will  still  be 
the  same  as  if  he  had  partaken  of  the 
tree  of  life  in  Eden.     Comp.  Notes  on 
eh.  xxii.  2.     f  Whidi  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  paradise  of  God.     Heaven,  repre- 
sented as  paradise.     To  be  permitted  to 
eat  of  that  tree,  that  is,  of  the  fruit  of 
that  tree,  is  but  another  expression  Jmi- 
plying  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  and 
of   being    happy   forever.      The    word 
jmradise  is  of  Oriental  derivation,  and 
IS    found    in    several    of   the    Eastern 
languages.      In  the  Sanscrit  the  word 
paradesha   and  paradisha    is  used   to 
denote  a  land  elevated  and  cultivated  ; 
in  the  Armenian  the  wordpardes  denotes 
a  garden  around  the  house  planted  with 
grass,  herbs,  trees  for  use  and  ornament; 
and  in   tho  Hebrew  form  DTT3,   and 

•  •  •  ^ 

Greek  rrapdSei<ros,  it  is  applied  to  the 
pleasure  gardens  and  parks,  with  wild 


life,  which  i»  in  the  midst  of  tb 
paradise  of  God. 

animals,  around  tho  country  resideoM 
of  tho  Persian  monorchs  and  priace^ 
Neh.  ii.  8  ;  comp.  £cpl.  ii.  5  ;  Cant  XK 
13 ;  Xen.  Cyro.  L  8,  14,  Bob,  Lex,  En 
it  is  used  to  denote  heaven — a  woM 
compared  in  beauty  with  a  richly  ol- 
tivated  park  or  garden.  Comp.  3  C« 
xii.  4.  Tho  meaning  of  the  SaTionri^ 
that  he  would  receive  him  that  ofv* 
came  to  a  world  of  happiness ;  that  k 
would  permit  him*  to  taste  of  the  fiat 
that  grows  there  imparting  immortd 
'  life,  and  to  rest  in  an  abode  fitted  up  it 
a  manner  that  would  oontribate  in  ere^ 
way  to  enjoyment.  Man,  when  he  £4 
was  not  permitted  to  reach  forth  kit 
hand  and  pluck  of  the  fhiit  of  the  tree  tf 
lifo  in  the  first  Eden,  as  he  might  han 
done  if  he  had  not  fallen  ;  but  he  ii  no* 
permitted  to  reach  forth  his  hand  sad 
partake  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  paradin 
above.  Ue  is  thus  restored  to  what  ki 
might  have  been  if  he  had  not  tnoi* 
gressed  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  M 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  amd  evil;  ui 
in  the  Paradise  Regained,  the  hlmwnff 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  will  be  more  tka 
recovered — for  man  may  now  live  te> 
over  in  a  flBT  higher  and  mora  bleMi 
state  than  his  would  have  beta  ii 
Eden. 

THE   EPISTLB  TO   THB    OHUROH  IS 
SUTRXA. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  to  tti 
church  at  Smyrna  are  these :  (1)  1 
statement,  as  in  the  address  to  thi 
church  at  Ephesus,  of  sonxe  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Saviour,  ver.  &  Thi 
attributes  here  referred  to  are^  that  hi 
was  "  the  first  and  the  last,"  that  "hi 
had  been  dead,  but  was  alive" attri- 
butes fitted  to  impress  tho  mind  deeidT 
with  reverence  for  him  who  addrewed 
them,  and  to  comfort  them  in  the  triali 
which  they  endured.  (2)  A  statement 
(ver.  0),  as  in  the  former  epistle,  that  he 
well  knew  their  works,  and  all  that  per- 
tained to  them — their  tribulation,  thtf 
poverty,  and  the  opposition  whioh  thej 
met  with  from  wicked  men.  (3)  Afi  •!• 
hortation  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  thosl 
things  that  were  to  come  upon  theflr 
for,  although  they  wero  to  be  pcrseoate^ 
and  some  of  them  wero  to  bo  imprisoned, 
yet,  if  they  were  faithful,  they  shoaM 
have  a  orown  of  life,  ver.  10.     (4)  A 
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Hand  to  bear  ••I'll'  ^.* 

tareet  to  alt  pei <'' i'^  ' 

ttat  any  who  wonli  "  J' 
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lud  to  the    Lydui&i,   It   I&j   wast 


, _..  L  by  the  eooond 

deaCh,  TOr.  11.  Tbe  1-^gaogs  Bddrcsscd 
to  the  chtuoh  at  Smyrna  is  throughout 
that  or  oaminiseratiaa  and  comfort. 
There  U  no  intimation  that  the  Saviour 
dlBspprared  of  what  they  had  done; 
tliere  la  QO  threat  that  he  would 
r^mOTe  the  eandleatlak  out  of  it^  place. 
Smgma  vras  a  aelobrated  commerinBl 
(otni  of  loDia  (Pulem.  v.  2),  situated 
near  the  botlom  of  that  gulf  of  tlia  £gean 
Sm  which  reoeiTed  iU  name  from  it 
(Mela  i  IT,  3},  at  l^e  moudi  of  the 
null  river  MeleB,  320  atadia,  or  about 
taitj  milea  no^h  of  Ephe^us.  Etrabo 
XT.  p.  632.  It  was  a  vary  ancient  city, 
hat    liaviag    boea    desLroyoil     by    tho , 


hundred 

Great,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  to  that  of 
AntigonuB.  It  jiia  rebailt  at  the  dii. 
lance  of  twenty  itadia 


a  thai 


lOftl 


emperor  it  was  oi 
lag  cities  of  Asia.  It  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  A.  D.  17T,  but  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Anrelius  caused  it  to  be  r*. 
bnilt  with  more  than  its  farmer  aplendor. 
It  aftorwarde,  however,  eufiercd  greally 
from   earthqualies   and    conQagralioui, 

though,  from  ite  commercial  advantages, 
it  has  alwave  been  a  city  of  importanoo 
■poriom  of  tho  Levantine 
'ade,  and  its  relative  nuik  among  the 

lan   it  formerly  boro.     The  followiog 
lit  wiil  give  a  rcproecnljuitm  of  Suiyma. 


Tha  Turks  nov  oall  it  Innir.     It  Is 

batter  built  than  ConslaUtiDOple,  and 
Iti  populadon  ifi  computed  at  about 
130,000,  of  which  Ihe  Franks  compoee  a 
greater  proportien  t^on  in  any  other  towu 
ui  Tarliay,  and  they  are  generally  in  good 
Bironnutances.  Next  to  the  Turks,  Qie 
Ore«ka  form  the  most  numerous  pot- 
tblD  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  have  a 
Ulbop   and  two  ahuiehea.     The  on- 


nenally  large  portion  of  Christians  In 
the  city  renders  it  peculiarly  unclean 

call  it  Giaour  Iimir,  or  tlie  InfideJ 
Smyrna.  There  are  in  it  aMoutail.OO) 
Qreelis,  8,000  Armenians,  1,000  Euro- 
peans,  and  9,000  Jowe.  It  ia  now  thi 
seat  of  iraporUuit  Missionary  operaUons 
in  the  East,  and  much  has  been  don* 
there  ^  spread  the  goapel  in  modem 
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8  And  unto  tho  angel  of  the 
church  in  Smyrna  write;  These 
thin;j.s  Baith  tho  first  *  and  tlio  last, 
which  was  dead,  and  is  alive ; 

«  c  1.  8, 17. 

times.  It<i  bifttory  during  the  long  tract 
of  time  since  Julin  wrote,  is  not  indeed 
minutely  known,  but  tbere  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
there  bos  ever  been  wholly  extinct. 
Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  there,  and 
tho  ])laco  where  he  is  supposed  to  bare 
died  is  still  shown.  The  Christiana  of 
Hmyma  bold  his  memory  in  great  yene- 
ration,  and  go  annually  on  a  visit  to  his 
supposed  tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
See  the  article  Smyrna  in  Kitto's 
Cyclop,  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  there. 

8.  And  unto  the  aneel  of  the  church  in 
Smyrna  write.  On  the  meaning  of  tho 
word  angel,  see  Notes  on  ch.  i.  20. 
^  These  things  saith  the  first  and  the 
last.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  8, 17.  f  Which 
was  dead,  and  is  alive.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  18.  The  idea  is,  that  he  is  a 
living  Saviour;  and  there  was  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  to  that  fact  here  from 
the  nature  of  the  promise  which  he  was 
about  to  make  to  the  church  at  Smyrna; 
**  He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt 
of  the  second  death,"  vcr  11.  As  he 
had  himself  triumphed  over  death  in  all 
its  forms,  and  was  now  olive  forever,  it 
was  appropriate  that  he  should  promise 
to  his  true  friends  the  same  protection 
from  the  second  death.  He  who  was 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  death  could 
give  the  assurance  that  they  who  put 
their  trust  in  him  should  come  off 
victorious. 

9.  /  know  thy  works.  The  uniform 
method  of  introducing  these  epistles, 
implying  a  most  intimate  acquaintonoo 
with  all  that  pertained  to  the  church. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  2.  ^  And  tribulation. 
This  word  is  of  a  general  signification, 
and  probably  includes  all  that  they  suf- 
fered in  any  form,  whether  from  perse- 
cution, poverty,  or  the  blasphemy  of 
opposors.  ^  And  poverty.  It  would 
seem  that  this  church  at  that  time, 
was  eminently  poor,  for  this  is  not  spe- 
sifiod  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  others. 
Kg  reason  is  suggested  why  th€i§  wore 


9  I  know  thj  works  and  trili» 
lation  and  poverty,  (but  then  ut 
rich*)  and  I  know  the  blasphemj 
of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,' 

»  1  TL  6, 18.  e  Ro.  2.  28,  29. 

particularly  poor.  It  was  not,  ixias^ 
an  uncommon  cnaraeteristio  of  ea^ 
Christians  (comp.  1  Cor.  L  2<^28),M 
there  might  have  been  some  special  rei' 
sons  why  that  church  was  eminoitly  ml 
It  is,  however,  the  only  chnrch  of  tfci 
seven  which  has  survived,  and  peihspiii 
the  end  its  poverty  was  no  disadvaotsgei 
^  But  thou  art  rith.  Not  in  this  woilA 
goods,  but  in  a  more  important  respect 
— in  the  grace  and  favor  of  God,  Thai 
things  are  not  nnfreqneiya  j  united.  Po- 
verty is  no  hindrance  to  the  favor  of 
Qod,  and  there  are  some  things  ii 
it  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  t 
right  spirit  towards  God  which  are  let 
found  where  there  is  abundant  wealft 
The  Baviour  was  eminently  poor,  ud 
not  a  few  of  his  most  devoted  and  oseM 
followers  have  had  as  little  of  ftii 
world's  goods  as  he  had.  The  po«r 
should  always  be  cheerful  and  happy.  If 
they  can  hear  their  Saviour  saying  nnti 
them,  ''I  know  thy  poverty — but  thot 
art  rich."  However  keen  the  feelii^ 
arising  from  the  reflection  "  I  am  apo«r 
man,"  the  edge  of  the  sorrow  is  taka 
off  if  the  mind  can  be  turned  to  • 
brighter  image — **hut  thou  art  ricfc." 
f  And  I  know  the  blasf^emy.  The  re- 
proaches; the  harsh  and  bitter  reviliagi 
On  the  word  blasphemy,  see  Notes  oi 
Matt  iz.  3,  xxvL  65.  The  word  bcr« 
does  not  seem  to  refer  to  blasphevy 
against  God,  but  to  bitter  reproachd 
against  themselves.  The  reason  of  thoM 
reproaches  is  not  stated,  but  it  wii 
doubtless  on  account  of  their  relun<»> 
%0f  them  which  say  they  are  Jem. 
Who  profess  to  bo  Jews.  The  idii 
seems  to  be,  that  though  they  were 
of  Jewish  extraction,  and  professed  to 
be  Jews,  they  were  not  true  Jewe;  thay 
indulged  in  a  bitterness  of  reproach,  kA 
a  severity  of  language,  whioh  showei 
that  they  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  Jew- 
ish  religion;  they  had  nothing  whidk 
became  those  who  were  under  the  gud- 
ance  of  the  spirit  of  their  own  ScripturMi 
That  would  have  inculcated  and  fcMtertd 
a  milder  temper ;  and  the  meaning  hari 
is,  that  although  tbey  were   »f  JewiA 
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ftnd  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue 
•  of  Satan. 

10  Fear  none  of'  those  things 
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origin,  they  were  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  That  spirit  of  bitter  opposition 
was  indeed  often  manifested  in  their 
treatment  of  Christians,  as  it  had  been 
of  the  Sairiour,  but  still  it  was  foreign 
to  the  true  nature  of  their  religion. 
There  were  Jews  in  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  apostles  often  encoun- 
tered them  in  their  joumeyings,  but  it 
would  seem  that  there  was  something 
which  had  particularly  embittered  those 
of  Smyrna  against  Christianity.  What 
ttiiB  was,  is  now  unknown.  It  may 
tiirow  some  light  on  the  passage,  how- 
oyer,  to  remark  that  at  a  somewhat  later 
period — in  the  time  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp — the  Jews  of  Smyrna  were 
among  the  most  bitter  of  the  enemies  of 
Christians,  and  among  the  most  violent 
in  demuiding  the  death  of  Polycarp. 
Bnsebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  15),  says,  that 
idl*en  Polycarp  was  apprehended,  and 
brought  before  the  Proconsul  at  Smyrna, 
the  Jews  were  the  most  furious  of  all  in 
demanding  his  condemnation.  When 
the  mob^  after  his  condemnation  to 
death,  set  about  gathering  fuel  to  bum 
him,  "the  Jews,"  Bays  he,  "being  espe- 
eially  zealous,  as  was  their  custom. — 
fiiCXcoTa  -npo^^fKaif  As  i^of  airoU — ran  to 
procure  fuel."  And  when,  as  the  burn- 
ing failed,  the  martyr  was  transfixed 
with  weapons,  the  Jews  urged  and  be- 
sought the  magistrate  that  his  body 
might  not  be  given  up  to  Christiuis. 
Possibly  at  the  time  when  this  epistle 
was  directed  to  be  sent  to  Smjrma,  there 
wore  Jews  there  who  maniifested  the 
Bame  spirit  which  those  of  their  country- 
men did  afterwards,  who  urged  on  the 
death  of  Polycarp.  f  But  are  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  Deserve  rather  to  be 
eaUed  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  The 
gynagogue  was  a  Jewish  place  of  wor- 
ghip  (comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  23),  but 
the  word  originally  denoted  the  asaem- 
Hy  or  congregation.  The  meaning  here 
is  plain,  that  Uiough  they  worshipped  in 
a  synagogue,  and  professed  to  be  the 
worshippers  of  God,  yet  they  were  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  deserved  rather 
to  be  regarded  aa  in  the  service  of  Satan. 
»^  Satan  is  the  word  that  is  properly 


which  thou  shalt  suffer:  behold,  the 
devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into 
prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried :  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days : 

applied  to  the  great  evil  spirit,  elsewhere 
called  the  devil.  See  Notes  on  Lukt 
zxii.  3,  and  Job  L  6. 

10.  Fear  none  of  those  things  whuk 
thou  shalt  suffer.  He  did  not  promise 
them  exemption  from  suffering.  He  saw 
that  they  were  about  to  suffer,  and  he 
specifies  the  manner  in  which  their  af- 
fliction would  occur.  But  he  entreats 
and  commands  them  not  to  be  afraid. 
They  ^ere  to  look  to  the  "crown  of 
life,"  and  to  be  comforted  with  the  as- 
surance  that  if  they  were  faithful  unto 
death,  that  would  be  theirs.  We  need 
not  dread  suffering  if  we  can  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Redeemer  encouraging  us, 
and  if  he  assures  us  that  in  a  littie  while 
we  shall  have  the  erown  of  life.  ^  Be- 
hold the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into 
prison.  Or,  shaU  cause  some  of  you  to 
be  cast  into  prison.  He  had  just  said 
that  their  persecutors  were  of  the  "  syn- 
agogue of  Satan."  He  here  represents 
Satan,  or  the  devil — another  name  of 
the  same  being,  as  about  to  throw  them 
into  prison.  This  would  be  done  un- 
doubtodly  by  the  hands*  of  men,  but 
still  Satan  was  the  prime  mover,  or  the 
instigator  in  doing  it.  It  was  common 
to  cast  those  who  were  persecuted  into 
prison.  See  Acts  xiL  3,  4,  xvL  23.  It 
is  not  said  on  what  pretence,  or  by  what 
authority,  this  would  be  done,  but,  as 
John  had  been  banished  to  Patmos  from 
Ephesus,  it  is  probable  that  this  persecu- 
tion was'  raging  in  the  adjacent  places, 
and  there  is  no  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  many  might  be  thrown  into 
prison,  f  That  ye  may  he  tried.  That 
the  reality  of  your  faith  may  be  subjected 
to  a  test  to  show  whether  it  is  genuine. 
The  design  in  the  case  is  that  of  the 
Saviour,  though  Satan  is  allowed  to  do 
it.  It  was  common  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  church  to  suffer  religion  to  be 
subjected  to  trial  amidst  persecutions, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  of  heavenly 
origin,  and  to  demonstrate  its  value  in 
view  of  the  world.  This  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  designs  of  trial  at  all  times,  but 
this  seemed  eminently  desirable  when 
a  rew  system  of  religion  was  about  to 
be  given  to  mankind.    Comp.  Notei  on 
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bo  thou  faithfal  *  unto  death,  and 
I  will  give  tliee  a  crown  •  of  life. 
11  He  that  hath  an  oar,  let  him 

•  Mat  10.  22.  »Ja.l.  12. 

1  Poter  L  6,  7.  f  And  ye  thall  have 
tribulation  ten  days.  A  short  time ;  a 
brief  period ;  a  few  days.  It  is  poeeible, 
indeed,  that  this  might  hayo  meant  llto- 
rallj  ten  days,  but  it  is  mach  more  in 
accordance  with  the  general  character 
of  this  book  in  re^rd  to  numbers,  to 
suppose  that  the  word  ten  here  is  used 
to  denote  a  few.    Comp.  Qen.  xxir.  55, 

1  Sam.  xxy.  38,  Dan.  L  12, 14.  We  are 
wholly  ignorant  how  long  the  trial  ac- 
tually lasted,  but  the  assurance  was  that 
it  would  not  be  long,  and  they  were  to 
allow  this  thought  to  cheer  and  sustain 
them  in  their  sorrows.  Why  should  not 
the  same  thought  encourage  us  now? 
Affliction  in  this  life,  however  severe, 
can  be  but  brief;  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  soon  end  why  should  we  not 
bear  it  without  murmuring  or  repining  ? 
^  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.  Imply- 
ing, perhaps,  that  though,  in  regard  to 
the  church,  the  affliction  would  be  brief, 
yet  that  it  might  be  fatal  to  some  of 
them,  and  they  who  were  thus  about  to 
die,  should  remain  faithfal  to  their  Sa- 
viour until  the'  hour  of  death.  In  rela- 
tion to  all,  whether  they  were  to  suffer 
%  violent  death  or  not,  t^e  same  ii^unc- 
tion  and  the  same  promise  was  appli- 
cable. It  is  true  of  every  one  who  is  a 
Christian,  in  whatever  manner  he  is  to 
die,  that  if  he  is  faithful  unto  death,  a 
erown  of  life  awaits  him.     Comp.  Notes 

2  Tim.  iv.  8.  \  And  1  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.  See  Notes  on  James  i.  12. 
Comp.  1  Pet  V.  4,  1  Cor.  ix.  24-27.— 
The  promise  here  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  was  mode  to  the  faith- 
ful in  Ephosus  (ver.  7),  but  the  same 
thing  substantially  is  promised  them — 
happiness  hereafter,  or  an  admission  into 
heaven.  In  the  former  case  it  is  the 
peaceful  imago  of  those  admitted  into 
the  scones  of  Paradise;  here  it  is  the 
triumph  of  the  crowned  martyr. 

11.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  &e.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  7.  ^  He  that  overcometh. 
See  N  jtes  on  ver.  7.  The  particular  pro- 
mise here  is  made  to  him  that  should 
f*  overcome;"  that  is,  that  would  gain  the 
Yiotory  in  the  persecutions  which  wore 
to  tome  upon  them.    The  reference  is 


hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  tfai 
churches;  He  that  overcometh  shaD 
not  be  hurt  of  the  Becond  *  death. 

ee.20.14. 

to  him  who  would  show  the  nutaiobg 
power  of  religion  in  times  of  perseevtin; 
who  would  not  yield  his  principlei  ivta 
opposed  and  peneeuted ;  who  woold  ki 
triumphant  when  so  many  efforts  wn 
made  to  induce  him  to  apostatise  nl  I 
abandon  the  caase.     %  Shall  notheyn  \ 
of  the  second  death.    By  a  second  dMJk  ' 
That  is,  he  will  have  nothing  to  feuii  > 
the  future  world.     The  punishme&trf  ! 
hell  is  oflen  called  death,  not  in  tbc 
sense  that  the  soul  will  cease  to  ezii^ 
but  (a)  because  death  is  the  most  feir- 
ful  thing  of  which  we  have  any  knot* 
ledge,  and  (6)  because  there  is  a  striking 
similarity,   in  many  respects,  betwM 
death  and  future  punishment.    Death  ■ 
cuts  off  from  life — and  so  the  teemi  ■ 
death  cuts  off  from  eternal  life;  dtstt 
puts  an  end  to  all  onr  hopes  here,  and 
the  second  death  to  all  oar  hopes  ftr 
ever ;  death  is  attended  with  terrors  oi 
alarms — the  faint  and  feeble  emblem  d 
the  terrors  and  alarms  in  the  worid  «f 
wo.     The  t)hrase,  "the  second  drath' 
is  three  times  used  elsewhere  by  John  ii 
this  book  (eh.  xx.  6, 14,  zzL  8),  but  doei 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Tests' 
mcnt..    The  words   death  and  to  ik, 
however,  are  not  unfVeqiiently  used  tt 
denote  the  future  punishment  of  tki 
wicked. 

The  promise  here  made  would  be  lO 
that  was  necessary  to  sustun  them  ii 
their  trials.  Nothing  more  is  reqnifltl 
to  make  the  burdens  of  life  tolenbk 
than  on  assurance  that,  when  we  read 
the  end  of  our  earthly  journey,  we  hsn 
arrived  at  the  close  of  suffering,  and  that 
beyond  the  grave  there  is  no  power  tlui 
can  harm  us.  Religion,  indeed,  doei 
not  promise  to  its  friends  exemptioa 
from  death  in  one  form.  To  none  d 
the  race  has  such  a  promise  ever  baa  ' 
made,  and  to  but  two  has  the  favor  bees 
granted  to  pass  to  heaven  without  tart* 
ing  death.  It  could  have  been  granted 
to  all  the  redeemed,  but  there  were  good 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be;  that  1% 
why  it  woMld  be  better  that  even  they 
who  are  to  dwell  in  heaven  should  ra* 
turn  to  the  dust,  and  si  ?ep  in  the  tom^ 
than  that  they  should  be  remored  tj 
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perpetaal  miracle,  translating  them  to 
heaven.  Religion,  therefore,  does  not 
eome  to  us  ivith  any  promise  that  we 
■hall  not  die.  But  it  comes  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  shall  he  sustained  in  the 
dying  hour ;  that  the  Redeemer  will  ao- 
oompany  us  through  the  dark  valley; 
that  death  to  us  will  Be  a  calm  and 
^uiet  slumher  in  the  hope  of  awaking  in 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection;  tiiat 
we  shall  he  raised  up  again  with  hodies 
incorruptible  and  undeoaying ;  and  that 
beyond  the  grave  we  shall  never  fear 
death  in  any  form.  What  more  is  need- 
fiil  to  enable  us  to  bear  with  patience 
the  trials  of  this  life,  and  to  look  upon 
death  when  it  does  come,  disarmed  as  it 
is  <of  its  sting  (1  Cor.  xv.  65-67),  with 
mlmness  and  peace  ? 

THE   EPISTLE    TO    THE   CHURCH   AT  PER- 
GAMOS. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  (vs.  12-17) 
are  as  follows:  (1)  A  reference,  as  is 
nsnal  in  these  epistles,  to  some  attribute 
df  him  who  addressed  them,  fitted  to 
inspire  respect,  and  adapted  to  a  state 
of  Uilngs  existing  in  the  church,  ver  12. 
That  to  wAich  the  Saviour  here  directs 
their  attention  is,  that  he  has  "the  sharp 
sword  with  two  edges  ** — implying  (ver. 
16)  that  he  had  the  power  of  punishing. 
(2)  A  statement,  in  the  usual  form,  that 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Btate  of  the  church;  that  he  saw  all 
their  difficulties ;  all  that  there  was  to 
commend,  and  slU  that  there  was  to  re- 
prove, ver.  13.  (3)  A  commendation  of 
the  church  for  its  fidelity,  especially  in 
a  time  of  «evere  persecution,  when  one 
of  her  faithful  friends  was  slain,  ver.  13.< 
(4)  A  reproof  of  the  church  for  tolerating 
some  who  held  fSalse  and  pernicious  doc- 
trines—  doctrines  such  as  were  taught 
by  Balaam,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Ni- 
colaitanes,  vs.  14»  15.  (5)  A  solemn 
threat  tiiat,  unless  <hey  repented,  he 
would  come  against  them,  and  inflict 
summary  punishinent  on  them,  ver.  16. 
(6)  The  usual  call  upon  all  to  hear  what 
the  spirit  says  to  the  churches,  and  a 
promise  to  those  who  should  overcome, 

ver.  17.  • 

Pergamos  was  a  city  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mysia,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  that  name,  and  afterwards  of  the  Bo- 
man  province  of  Asia  Propria.  It  was 
im  the  t>a.jAs.  of  thR  river  Caicus,  which 
to  farmed  by  tb^  onion  of  two  branches 


meeting  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  watering  a  valley  not 
exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  city  of  Pergunos 
stood  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  base  and  on  the  declivity 
of  two  high  and  steep  mountains.  About 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
Pergamos  became  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  kings  of  the  family  of  Attains, 
and  a  seat  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
King  Eumenes,  the  second  of  the  name, 
greatly  beautified  the  town,  and  so  in- 
(freased  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  that  they  amounted  to  200,000. 
This  library  remained  at  Pergamos  after 
the  kingdom  of  the  Attali  had  lost  its 
independence,  until  Antony  removed  it 
to  Egypt^  and  presented  it  to  Queen 
Cleopatra.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ill.  2.  It 
is  an  old  tradition  that,  as  the  papyrus 
plant  had  not  begun  to  be  exported  from 
Egypt  {Kitto),  or  as  Ptolemy  refused  to 
sell  it  to  Eumenes  {Prof*  Stuart),  sheep 
and  goat  skins,  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
were  used  for  manuscripts,  and  as  the 
art  of  preparing  them  was  brought  to 
perfection  at  Pergamos,  they,  from  that 
circumstance,  obtained  the  name  of  per- 
gamena  {irepyafitiv^)  or  parchment.  The 
last  king  of  Pergamos  bequeathed  his 
treasures  to  the  Romans,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  kuj^dom  also,  and  created 
it  into  a  province  by  the  name  of  Asia 
Propria.  Under  the  Romans,  it  retained 
that  authority  over  the  cities  of  Asia 
which  it  had  acquired  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Attains.  The  present  name 
of  the  place  is  Bergamos,  and  it  is  of 
considerable  importance,  containing  a 
population  of  about  14,000,  of  whom 
about  3000  are  Greeks,  300  Armeniaps, 
and  the  rest  Turks.  MaciSurlane  de- 
scribes the  approach  to  the  town  as  very 
beautiful.  ''The  approach  to  this  an- 
oient  and  decayed  city  was  as  impressive 
as  Well  might  be.  After  crossing  the 
Caicus,  I  saw,  looking  over  three  vast 
tumuli,  or  sepulchral  barrows,  similar  to 
those  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  the  Turkish 
city  of  Pergamos,  with  its  tall  minarets, 
and  its  taller  cypresses,  situated  on  the 
lower  declivities  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  whose  bold  grey  brow  was 
crowned  by  the  rugged  walls  of  a  bar- 
barous castle,  the  usurper  of  the  site  of 
a  magnificent  Greek  temple.  The  town 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  and 
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12  ADdtotheuigeloftliechiiTch  wiitb  *  he  iriiioh  hath  the  ilin| 
in  PergtunoB  mit« ;   theae  things   snord  vrith  tvo  edges ; 


Noneaf  tlini 


orlj   Cbrir 


,    .jripluml   or   ipoffiljpOo  i 

oonnecled  with  them,  having  bcci 
ail  levtral  couljiriua  otter  tb«  m 
of  tlio  apoatk'i,  untl  when  Cbrin 
wu  Dot  nn  humble  and  ilnspiscd 
but  tlio  ulupled  rcliuion  of  a  vd 
pire.  Tba  Pngun  teniplea  bnvs 
worse  than  those  Christinn  chi 
ThD  IkneB  of  Jupitor  and  Diiinn, 
nilapiaB  and  Vodiu,  are  pruBtmta 


;  and  where  Ihey  bsTs  net  Imi 
ed  awn;  by  the  Torki,  ts  eit  q 
IflmbetoDoB,  or  to  pound  into  nr  i 
tor,  tho  Corinthun  and  lonio  cdIohh  j 
the  apleodid  cnpitali,  the  coniiw  i^  { 
the  pedJmealB,  all  in  the  higheitaiM  I 
"""■',  are  thniwn  into  aDaightl;h«{i'  I 
t  to  IheSaien  Apocalyptic  Ck%ni0,  | 
Comp.  Miasiooarr  Henld  to  : 
,  pp.  228-230,  ' 

lo  following  cut  will  fumiihani*  ' 
0  present  B.ppeanmoe  ef  the  ton    , 


lailh  he  ahn  hath  the 


12.  Atdtatheengtlof  th, 
Ptrtntnoi.      See  NoUts   "" 

JTkete  tiingi  " "  " 
arptiatrdf  Ac 
Oomp.  Ileb.  iv.  12,*  Eoel.  lii.  U,  laa. 
xUx.  2.  Prof.  Stnart  aaggoata  that 
when  the  Saviour,  oa  ropreaonted  in  the 


edged  anon 
honeyer,  lb 
cecded  f^m 


■da,  aa  thay  prooeel- 
,  tho  haliCoa  whlct  . 
jBumed,  in  th«  tIm 
of  an  IgnoonB  tw* 
iB  more  probtU« 
words,  which  pt* 
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13  I  know*  thy  works,  and  where 
Ihou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's 
•eat  is :  and  thou  holdest  fast  my 
name,   and  hast  not  denied  ^  my 

fl  ver.  9.  i  2  Ti.  2. 12. 


any  thing  like  a  form  or  substance,  but 
John  means  to  represent  them  as  if  they 
were  a  sharp  sword.  His  words  cut  and 
penetrate  dee^,  and  it  was  easy  to  pic- 
ture him  as  having  a  sword  proceeding 
from  hi^  muuth ;  that  is,  his  words  were 
as  piercing  as  a  sharp  sword.  As  he 
was  about  to  reprove  the  church  at  Per- 
gamos,  there  was  a  propriety  in  referring 
to  this  power  of  the  Saviour.  Keproof 
eats  deep;  and  this  is  the  idea  repre- 
sented here. 

13.  Iknow  thy  works.     The  uniform 
mode  of  addressing  the  seven  churches 
in  these  epistles.     See  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  2. 
f  And  where  thou  dwellest.     That  ie,  I 
know  all  the  temptations  to  which  you 
are  exposed  ,*  all  the  allurements  to  sin 
by  which  you  are  surrounded  j  all  the 
apologies  which  might  be  made  for  what 
lias  occurred  arising  from  those  circum- 
stances ;  and  all  that  could  be  said  in 
commendation  of  you  for  having  been  as 
fihithfol  as  you  have  been.     The  sense 
of  the  passage  is,  that  it  does  much  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  character  to  know 
where  men  live.     It  is  much  more  easy 
to   be  virtuous  and  pious  in  some  eir- 
comstances  than  in  others,  and  in  order 
to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to 
a  man  for  his  virtues,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  much  he  has  been  called 
to  resist ;  how  many  temptations  he  talis 
encountered ;  what  easily-besetting  sins 
be  may  have;  or  what  allurements  may 
have  been  presented  to  his  mind  to  draw 
bim  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  religion. 
In  like  manner,  in  order  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  those  who  have  embraced  error, 
or  have  been  led  into  sin,  it  is  necessary 
to   understand    what  there   may  have 
been  in  their  circumstances  that  gave  to 
error  what  was  plausible,  and   to  sin 
what  was  attractive ;  what  there  was  in 
their  situation  in  life  that  exposed  them 
to  these  influences,  and  what  arguments 
may  have  been  employed  by  the  learned, 
the  talented,  and  the  plausible  advocates 
of  error,  to  lead  them  astray.    We  often 
judge  harshly  where  the  Saviour  would 
be  far  less  severe  in  his  judgments ;  we 
•ften  commend  much  where  in  fact  there 


faith,  even  in  those  days  wherein 
Antipas  was  my  faithml  mactyr, 
who  was  slain  among  you,  where 
Satan  dwelleth. 


has  been  little  to  commend.  It  is  po8« 
sible  to  conceive  that  in  the  struggllngi 
against  evil  of  those  who  have  ultimately 
fallen,  there  may  be  more  to  commend 
than  in  cases  where  the  path  of  virtue 
has  been  pursued  as  the  mere  result  of 
circumstances,  and  where  there  never 
has  been  a  conflict  with  temptation. 
The  ^adjudications  of  the  great  day  will 
do  much  to  reverse  the  judgments  of 
mankind.  ^  Even  where  Satart^s  seat 
is.  A  place  of  peculiar  wickedness,  as 
if  Satan  dwelt  there.  Satan  is,  as  it  were, 
enthroned  there.  The  influence  of  Satan 
in  producing  persecution,  is  that  which 
is  particularly  alluded  to,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  reference  which  is  immediately 
made  to  the  case  of  Antipas,  the  ''faithful 
martyr."  ^  And  thou  holdest  fast  my 
name.  They  had  professed  the  name  of 
Christ;  that  is,  they  had  professed  to  be 
his  followers,  and  they  had  steadfastly 
adhered  to  him  and  bis  cause  in  all  the 
opposition  made  to  him.  The  name 
Christian,  given  in  honor  of  Christ,  and 
indicating  that  they  were  his  disciples, 
they  had  not  beed "ashamed  of  or  denied. 
It  was  this  name  that  subjected  the 
early  Christians  to  reproach.  See  1  Pet. 
iv.  14.  ^  And  hast  not  denied  my  faith. 
That  is,  hast  not  denied  my  religion.  The 
great  essential  element  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  faith,  and  this,  since  it  is  so 
important,  is  often  put  for  the  whole  of 
religion.  ^  Even  in  those  days  wherein 
Antipas  was  my  faithful  martyr.  Of 
Antipas  we  know  nothing  more  than  is 
here  stated.  ''In  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(II.  pp.  3,  4)  is  a  martyrology  of  Anti- 
pas from  a  Greek  MS. ;  but  it  is  full  of 
fable  and  fiction,  which  a  later  age  had 
added  to  the  original  story."  Prof. 
Stuart,  in  loc.  ^  Who  was  slain  among 
you.  It  would  seem  from  this,  ihsA, 
though  the  persecution  had  raged  there, 
but  one  person  had  been  put  to  death. 
It  would  appear  also  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  of  a  local  character,  since  Per- 
gamos  is  described  as  "Satan's  seat;" 
and  the  death  of  Antipas  is  mentioned 
in  immediate  connexion  with  that  faet. 
All  the  circumstances  referred  to  would 
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14  But  I  have  a  few  things  |  of  Balaam,  who  *  taaght  BaUc  k 
against  thcc,  bccauHO  thou  hast  cast  a  stumbling-blook  before  tb 
thcro  them  that  hold  the  doctrine   children  of  Israel,  to  eat  *  thingi 


lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
popular  outbreak  and  not  a  persecution 
carried  on  under  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  Antipos  was  put  to 
death  in  a  popular  excitement  Bo 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  was  put  to  death, 
and  so  Paul  at  Lystra  was  stoned  until 
It  was  supposed  he  was  dead.  Acts, 
ziv.  19.  ^  VVhere  Satan  dwelleth.  The 
repetition  of  this  idea — very  much  in 
the  manner  of  John  —  showed  how  in> 
tensely  the  mind  was  fixed  on  the 
thought,  and  how  much  alive  the  feel- 
ings were  to  the  malice  of  Satan  as 
exhibited  at  Pergamos. 

14.  But  1  have  a  few  things  against 
thee.  As  against  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
ch.  ii.  4.  The  charge  against  this 
churclvi  however,  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  against  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
The  charge  there  was,  that  they  had 
"left  their  first  love,"  but  it  is  spoken  in 
commendation  of  them  that  they  "  hated 
the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes"  (ch.  ii.  6); 
here  the  charge  is,  that  they  tolerated 
that  sect  among  them,  and  that  they 
bad  among  them  also  those  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam.  Their  general 
course  had  been  such  that  the  Saviour 
could  approve  it ;  he  did  not  approve, 
however,  of  their  tolerating  those  who 
held  to  pernicious  practical  error — error 
that  tended  to  sap  the  very  foundation 
of  morals.  ^  B^ause  thou  hast  those 
there  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam, 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they 
professedly  held  to  the  same  opinion  as 
Balaam,  or  openly  taught  the  same 
doctrines.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
taught  substantially  the  same  doctrine 
which  Balaam  did,  and  deserved  to  be 
classed  with  him.  What  that  doctrine 
was  is  stated  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  verse.  %  Who-  taught  Balac  to  cast 
a  atumbUng-Mock  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  The  word  stumbling-block  pro- 
perly means  any  thing  over  which  one 
falls  or  stumbles,  and  then  any  thing 
over  which  any  one  may  fall  into  sin,  or 
which  beoraes  the  occasion  of  one's 
folUng  into  sin.  The  meaning  here  is, 
khat  it  was  through  the  instructions  of 
Balaam,  that  Balak  learned  the  way  by 
which  the  Israelites  might  be  led  into 
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sin,  and  might  thus  bring  upon  thea- 
solves  the  divine  malediction.   The  mia 
circumstances  in  the  case  wer•these^- 
(1 )  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  when  the  ^M- 
ren  of  Israel  approached  his  bordfln,fil 
that  he  could  not  contend  suceeafld^ 
agfunst  so  great  a  host^  for  hit  peofb 
were  dispirited  and  disheartened^at  tiub 
numbers.  Num.  xzii.  3,  4.     (2)  In  ihm 
circumstances  he  resolved  to  lend  fti 
one  who  had  a  distinguished  reputatki 
as  a  prophet,  that  he  mi^ht  "enne* 
that  people,  or  might  ntter  a  maledu- 
tion  over  them,  in  order  at  the  mm 
time  to  ensure  their  destruction,  and  ti 
inspirit  his  own  people  in  making  mi 
on  them :  in  accordance  vrith  a  prerilot 
opinion  of  ancient  times,  that  pro^eta 
had  the  power  of  blighting  any  thing  I7 
their  curse.    Comp.  Notes  on  Job  iiL  & 
For  this  purpose,  he  sent  messengoiti 
Balaam  to  invite  him  to  come  ami  p«- 
form  this  service.     Num.  zxiL  6,  i 
(3)  Balaam  professed  to  be  a  pro]dietrf 
the  Lord,  and  it  was  obvionsly  props 
that  he   should   enquire    of  the  Lori 
whether  he  should   comply  with  Ha 
request    Ho  did  so,  and  was  positzfdj 
forbidden  to  go.    Num.   zzlL  12.   (i) 
When  the  answer  of  Balaam  wu  im- 
ported to  Balak,  he  supposed  thaftbi 
might  be  prevailed  to  come  by  the  oSs 
of    rewards,  and  he    sent    more  &• 
tinguished  messengers,  vrith  on  offer  of 
itaiple  honor  if  he  would  come.    Nia 
xxii.  15-17.    (5)  Balaam  was  e^dsntij 
strongly  inclined  to  go,  but^  in  aceofi- 
anco  with  his  character  as  a  prophet  h* 
said  that  if  Balak  would  give  him  Mi 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold  he  eooM 
do  no  more,  and  say  no  more,  than  tti 
Lord  permitted,  and  he  proposed  agsi 
to  consult  the  Lord  to  see  if  he  e^U 
obtain  permission  to  go  with  the  omi- 
sengers  of  Balak.     He    obtained  per* 
mission,  but  with  the  express  ininnwsi 
that  he  was  only  to  utter  what  0«i 
should  say,  and  when  he  came  to  Balaki 
notwithstanding  his  own  manifest  Mk 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  Balak,  ssd 
notwithstanding    all  the    offers  whid 
Balak  made  to  him  to  induce  him  ii 
do  the  contrary,  he  only  continued  t« 
bless  the  Hebrew  people,  nntil,  in  db* 
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unto  idols,  and  to  com- 
mit  fornication.* 

«  100.8.13,18. 

gust  and  indignftiioii,  Balak  sent  him 
awaj  again  to  his  own  land.  Nnm. 
cdL  zxilL  xxir.  10,  seq.  (6)  Balaam 
«eiiini«d  to  hia  own  honae,  bat  evidently 
with  a  desire  stQl  to  gratify  Balak. 
Being  forbidden  to  enrse  the  people  of 
laraiel;  having  been  oremiled  in  all  his 
porpoMsto  do  it;  having  been,  oontrary 
to  Ida  own  denres,  oonstrained  to  bless 
then  when  he  was  himself  more  than 
wiUing  to  enrse  them ;  and  baring  still 
ft  des&e  to  eomply  with  the  wishes  of 
ttio  king  of  Moab,  he  cast  about  for 
•omo  way  in  which  the  object  might 
yet  be  aceomplished ;  that  is,  in  which 
the  euie  of  God  might  in  fact  rest 
upon  the  Hebrew  people,  and  they 
nlg^  beoome  exposed  to  the  divine  die- 
I^easare.  To  do  this,  no  way  occurred 
so  plaasible,  and  that  had  such  proba- 
Inli^  of  saeeees,  as  to  lead  them  into 
idolaliry,  and  into  the  sinftQ  and  cormpt 
praetlees  connected  with  idolatry.  It 
was,  tiiwefore,  resolved  to  make  use  of 
the  oharms  of  the  females  of  Hoab,  that 
Chrongh  their  influence,  the  Hebrews 
mi^t  be  drawn  into  licentiousness. 
TMs  was  done.  The  abominations  of 
Idolatry  spread  through  the  camp  of 
Israd;  licentiousness  everywhere  pre- 
▼silad,  and  God  sent  a  plague  upon  them 
to  punish  them.  Num.  zxv.  1,  seq. 
That  also  this  was  planned  and  insti- 
gated by  Balaam,  is  apparent  fi^om 
Knm.  zjcxL  16 :  '^  Behold  these  [wonJ|n] 
eaaaed  the  children  of  Israel,  through 
the  oounsel  of  Balaam,  to  commit  tres- 
pass against  the  Lord,  in  the  matter  of 
Poor,  and  there  was  a  plague  among  the 
eongregation  of  the  Lord."  The  attitude 
of  BalMm's'mind  in  the  matter  was  this : 
L  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  do  that 
which  he  knew  was  wrong,  and  which 
was  forbidden  expressly  by  God.  ILHe 
was  restrained  by  internal  checks  and 
imnonstrances,  and  prevented  firom  doing 
what  he  wished  to  do.  IIL  He  cast 
•bont  for  some  way  in  which  he  might 
do  1%,  notwithstanding  these  internal 
diedks  and  remonstrances,  and  finally 
aeeompUshed  the  same  thing,  in  &ct, 
thon^  in  form  dUferentfirom  that  which 
he  had  first  prepared.  This  is  not  an 
mfUr  dseoriptioB  of  what  often,  ooeors 
9 


15  So  hast  thou  also  them  that 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nico* 
laitanes,  which  thing  I  iiate« 


in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  a  wicked 
man.  The  meaning  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  is,  that  in  the  church  at  Per* 
gamoB  there  were  those  who  taught, 
substantially,  the  same  thing  that  Balaam 
did ;  that  is,  the  tendency  of  whose  teach- 
ing was,  to  lead  men  into  idolatry,  and 
the  ord^ary  accompaniment  of  idolati^ 
— ^licentiousness.  ^  To  eat  ikh^t  tacrf 
fieed  unio  iddU,  Balaam  tan^t  the 
Hebrews  to  do  this — perhaps  in  some 
way  securing  their  attendance  on  the 
riotous  and  gluttonous  feasts  of  idolatry 
celebrated  among  the  people  among 
whom  they  sojourned.  Such  feasts  were 
commonly  held  in  idol  temples,  and 
they  usually  led  to  scenes  of  dissipation 
aod  corruption.  By  plausibly  teaching 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  eating 
what  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice — since 
an  idol  was  nothing,  and  the  flesh  of 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  was  the  same 
as  if  slaughtered  for  some  other  pur- 
pose—it would  seem  that  these  teachers 
at  Pergunos  had  induced  professing 
Christians  to  attend  on  those  feasts— 
tiius  lending  their  countenance  to  idol- 
atry, and  exposing  themselves  to  all 
the  corruption  and  licentiousness  that 
commonly  attended  such  celebrations. 
See  the  banefulness  of  thus  eating  the 
meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  con- 
sidered in  the  Notes  on  1  Cor.  viiL 
f  And  to  commit  fornication.  Balaam 
taught  this ;  and  that  was  the  tendency 
of  &e  doctrines  inculcated  at  Pergamos. 
On  what  pretence  this  was  done  is  not 
sud;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  church 
had  regarded  this  in  a  lenient  manner. 
So  accustomed  had  the  heathen  world 
been  to  this  vice,  that  many  who  had 
been  converted  from  idolatry  might  be 
disposed  to  look  on  it  with  less  severity 
thim  we  do  now,  and  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  incessant  watchfiili^ess  lest  the 
members  of  the  church  should  fall  into 
it.    Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  xv.  20. 

15.  So  hoit  tkou  also  them,  Ac  That 
is,  there  are  those  among  you  who  hold 
those  doctrines.  The  meaning  here 
may  be,  either  that,  in  addition  to  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  they 
had  also  another  class  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nieolaitanes ;  or  that  the 
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16  Repent;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  *  will  fight 
against  them  with  the  sword  of  my 
mouth. 

a  lo.  11. 4. 

Nieolaitanes  held  the  same  doctrine,  and 
taught  the  same  thing  as  Balaam.  If 
but  one  class  is  referred  to,  and  it  is 
meant  that  the  Nioolutanes  held  the 
ioctrines  of  Balaam,  then  yre  know  what 
eonstitnted  their  teaching ;  if  two  classes 
of  false  teachers  are  referred  to,  then  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  the 
peculiarity  of  the  teaching  of  the  Nieo- 
laitanes. The  more  natural  and  obvious 
construction,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  speaker  moans  to  say  that 
the  Nieolaitanes  taught  the  same  things 
which  Balaam  did: — to  wit,  that  they 
led  the  people  into  corrupt  and  licen- 
tious practices.  This  interpretation 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  word  "*o" — oDrwr^meaning, 
in  this  manner f  on  this  vjite,  thus;  and 
usually  referring  to  what  precedes.  If 
this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  then 
we  have,  in  fact,  a  description  of  what 
the  Nieolaitanes  held,  agreeing  with  all 
the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the 
ancient  fathers.  See  Notes  on  rer.  6. 
If  this  is  so,  also,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  same  kind  of  doctrines  was  held  at 
Smyrna,  at  Pergamos,  and  at  Thyatira 
(Yer.20),  though  mentioned  in  somewhat 
different  forms.  It  is  not  quite  certain, 
however,  that  this  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation, or  that  the  writer  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  in  addition  to  those 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  they 
had  also  another  class  of  errorists  who 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Nieolaitanes. 

J  Which  thing  1  hate.  So  the  common 
reek  text — 8  ynoQ,  But  the  best  sup- 
ported reading,  and  the  one  adapted  by 
Oriesbach,  Tittmann,  and  Hahn,  is  havliat 
— in  like  manner;  that  is,  'as  Balak 
retained  a  false  prophet  who  misled  the 
Hebrews,  so  thou  retainest  those  who 
fceaoh  things  like  to  those  which  Balaam 
taught' 

16.  Repent.  See  ver.  5.  %  Or  else  I 
will  come  unto  thee  quickly.  On  the  word 
quickly,  see  Notes  on  ch.  L  1.  The 
BManing  here  is,  that  he  would  come 
■gainst  them  in  judgment,  or  to  punish 
tbem.  f  And  will  Jlght  against  them, 
Against  the  Nieolaitanes.     He  would 


17  He  *  that  hath  an  ear,  let  his 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches ;  to  him  that  overcometh 
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come  against  the  church  for  ioleratiiig 
them,  but  his  opposition  would  be  prin- 
cipally directed  against  th«  NicolaitaiMi 
themselves.  The  church  would  ezdti 
his  displeasure  by  retaining  them  in  iti 
bosom,  but  it  was  in  its  power  to  savt 
them  from  destruction.  If  the  diiireh 
would  repent,  or  if  it  would  sepanto 
itself  from  the  evil,  then  the  Saviour 
would  not  come  against  them.  If  this 
were  not  done,  they  would  feel  tht 
vengeance  of  his  sword,  and  be  sab* 
jected  to  punishment.  The  chvrdi 
always  suffers  when  it  has  offenders  ii 
its  bosom ;  it  has  the  power  of  saving 
them  if  it  will  repent  of  its  own  uniaith' 
fulness,  and  will  strive  for  their  cob- 
version,  f  WiththestuordofmymotUk, 
Notes,  ch.  i.  16,  ii.  12.  That  is,  he  woaM 
give  the  order  and  they  woiUd  be  out 
as  if  by  a  sword.  Precisely  in  what  way 
it  would  be  done,  he  does  not  say;  Inrt 
it  might  be  by  persecution,  or  by  heavy 
judgments.  To  see  the  force  of  tJiiify  wi 
are  to  remember  the  power  which  Chiiit 
has  to  punish  the  wicked  by  a  word  d 
his  mouth.  By  a  word  in  the  last  daj 
he  will  turn  all  the  wicked  into  heU. 

17.  He  tJuit  hath  an  ear,  Ac  Notes 
on  ver.  7.  f  To  him  that  overcowutk 
Notes  on  ver.  7.  %  Will  I  give  to  est 
of  the  hidden  manna.  The  true  spiiitul 
K>o4 ;  the  food  that  nourishes  the  soaL 
The  idea  is,  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
<<  overcame,"  or  who  gained  the  victoiy 
in  their  conflict  with  sin,  and  in  tht 
persecutions  and  trials  of  the  worldf 
would  be  permitted  to  partake  of  that 
spiritual  food  which  is  laid  up  for  thi 
people  of  God,  and  by  which  they  wiQ 
be  nourished  forever.  The  Hebrew! 
were  supported  by  manna  in  the  desert 
(Ex.  zvi.  16-35) ;  a  pot  of  that  manna 
was  laid  up  in  the  most  holy  plaoe  to  bi 
preserved  as  a  memorial  (Bz.  T:vi,  Z%- 
34),*  it  is  called  <<  angel's  food"  (Pli 
Ixxviii.  25),. and  ''com  of  hearen"  (Pli 
Izzviii.  24) ;  and  it  would  semn  to  bava 
been  emblematical  of  that  spiritaal  food 
by  which  the  people  of  QtA  are  to  bt 
fed  from  heaven,  in  their  Joi 
through  this  world.    By  the  word  **  i 
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will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden* 

a  Ps.  25. 14. 

den"  there  would  seem  to  be  an  allasioxi 
to  that  which  was  laid  up  in  the  pot 
before  th3  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  and 
the  blessing  which  is  promised  here  is 
tiiat  they  would  be  nourished  as  if  they 
were  sustained  by  that  manna  thus  laid 
up  before  the  ark: — by  food  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  The  lan- 
guage thus  explained  would  mean  that 
they  who  overcome  will  be  nourished 
through  this  life  as  if  by  that  "  hidden 
manna ;"  that  is,  that  they  will  be  sup- 
plied aU  along  through  the  ''  wilderness 
of  this  world*'  by  that  food  from  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God  which  their 
souls  require.  As  the  parallel  places 
in  the  epistles  to  the  churches,  however, 
refer  ratiier  to  the  heavenly  world,  and 
to  the  rewards  which  they  who  are  vic- 
tors shall  have  there,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  has  immediate  reference  to  that 
world  also,  and  that  the  meaning  is, 
that,  as  the  Most  Holy  place  was  a  type 
of  heaven,  they  will  be  admitted  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God,  and  nou- 
rished forever  by  the  food  of  he&ven — 
that  which  the  angels  have ;  that  which 
the  soul  will  need  to  sustain  it  there. 
Even  in  this  world  their  souls  may  be 
nourished  with  this  "hidden  manna;'' 
in  heavMi  it  will  be  their  constant  food 
forever.  ^  And  I  will  give  him  a  white 
atone*  There  has  been  a  great  variety 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
this  expression,  and  almost  no  two  ex- 
positors agree.  Illustrations  of  its 
meaning  have  been  sought  from  Grecian, 
Hebrew,  and  Roman  customs,  but  none 
of  these  have  removed  all  difficulty  from 
the  expression.  The  general  sense  of 
the  language  seems  plain,  even  though 
the  allusion  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
obscure  or  even  unknown.  It  is,  that 
the  Saviour  would  give  him  who  over- 
came, a  token  of  his  favor  which  would 
have  some  word  or  name  inscribed  on 
it,  and  which  would  be  of  use  to  him 
alone,  or  intelligible  to  him  only : — that 
\Bf  some  secret  token  which  would  make 
him  sure  of  the  favor  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  which  would  be  unknown  toother 
men.  The  idea  here  would  find  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  evidences  of  his  favor 
l^raated  to  the  soul  of  the  Christian  him- 
self; in  the  pledge  of  heaven  thus  made 
to  him,  and  which  he  would  understand, 
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but  which  no  one  else  would  understand. 
The  things,  then,  which  we  are  to  look 
for  in  the  explanation  of  the  emblem 
are  two: — that  which  would  thus  be  a 
token  of  his  favor;  and  that  which 
would  explain  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
intelligible  to  no  one  else.  The  question 
is,  whether  there  \s  any  known  thing 
pertaining  to  ancient  customs  which 
would  convey  these  ideas.  The  word 
rendered  stone — xpfi<pos — means  properly 
a  small  stone,  as  worn  smooth  by  water 
— a  gravel-stone,  a  pebble;  then  any 
polished  stone,  the  stone  of  a  gem  or 
ring.  Sob.  Lex.  Such  a  stone  was 
used  among  the  Greeks  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  the  word  came  to  have  a  sig- 
nification corresponding  to  these  uses. 
The  following  uses  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {Lex.) ;  the  stones  or 
counters  for  reckoning ;  dice,  lots,  used 
in  a  kind  of  magic ;  a  vote,  spoken  of 
the  black  and  white  stones  or  pebbles 
anciently  used  in  voting;  that  is,  the 
white  for  approval,  and  the  black  for 
condemning.  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  word  here,  some  have  supposed  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  custom  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who,  in  the  games  and 
spectacles  which  they  gave  to  the 
people  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  are 
said  to  have  thrown  among  the  popu- 
lace dice  or  tokens  inscribed  with  the 
words  '*  Frumentum,  vestes,"  Ao. ;  that' 
is,  "com,  clothing,"  Ac,  and  whosoever 
obtained  one  of  these  received  from  the 
emperor  whatever  was  marke'd  upon  it. 
Others  suppose  that  allusion  is  made  to 
the  mode  of  casting  lots,  in  which  some- 
times dice  or  tokens  were  used  with 
names  inscribed  on  them,  and  the  lot 
fell  to  him  whose  name  first  came  out. 
The  "  white  stone"  was  a  symbol  of  good- 
fortune  and  prosperity,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  among  the 
Greeks  persons  of  distinguished  virtue 
were  said  to  receive  a  ^^^os — stone — 
from  the  gods,  i.  e.  as  an  approving 
testimonial  of  their  virtue.  See  Robin- 
son's Lex.,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to ;  Wetstein,  N.  T.,  in  loc.,  and 
Stuart,  in  loc.  Prof.  Stuart  supposes 
that  the  allusion  is  to  the  fact  that 
Christians  are  said  to  be  kings  imd 
priests  to  God,  and  that  as  the  Jewish 
high  priest  had  a  mitre  or  turban,  on  the 
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•tone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new' 
name    written,    which    no    man 

a  Ii.  66.  4;  66. 16.    c.  3. 12;  19. 12, 18. 


front  of  which  was  a  plate  of  gold 
inscribed  ''Holiness  to  the  Lord/'  so 
they  who  were  kings  and  priests  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  would  have 
that  by  which  they  would  be  known, 
but  that,  instead  of  a  plate  of  gold,  they 
.would  have  a  pellucid  stone,  on  which 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  would  be 
engraved  as  a  token  of  his  favor.  It  is 
possibUf  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of 
this  phrase,  that  there  has  been  too 
much  effort  to  find  all  the  circumstances 
alluded  to,  in  some,  ancient  custom. 
Some  well-understood  fact  or  custom 
may  have  suggested  the  general  thought, 
and  then  the  filling  up  may  have  been 
applicable  to  this  case  alone.  It  is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  that  none  of  the  customs 
to  which  it  has  been  supposed  there  is 
reference,  correspond  fully  with  what  is 
stated  here,  and  that  though  there 
may  have  been  a  general  allusion  of 
that  kind,  yet  something  of  the  par- 
ticularity in  the  circumstances  may  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  this  alone.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  perhaps  the 
following  points  will  embody  all  that 
need  be  sud :  (1)  A  white  stone  was  re- 
garded as  a  tok^n  of  favor,  prosperity, 
or.  success,  everywhere — whether  con- 
sidered as  a  vote,  or  as  given  to  a 
victor,  Ac.  As  such,  it  would  denote 
that  the  Christian  to  whom  it  is  said  to 
be  given  would  meet  with  the  favor  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  would  have  a  token 
of  his  appro vaL  (2)  The  name  written 
on  this  stone  would  be  designed  also  as 
a  token  or  pledge  of  his  favor  —  as  a 
name  engraved  on  a  signet  or  seal  would 
be  a  pledge  to  him  who  received  it  of 
friendship.  It  would  be  not  merely  a 
white  stone — emblematic  of  favor  and 
approval,  but  would  be  so  marked  as  to 
Indicate  its  origin — with  the  name  of 
the  giver  on  it.  This  would  appro- 
priately denote,  when  explained,  that 
the  victor  Christian  would  receive  a 
token  of ^  the  Redeemer's  favor,  as  if 
bis  name  were  engraven  on  a  stone,  and 
given  to  him  as  a  pledge  of  his  fxiend- 
ihip ;  that  is,  that  he  would  be  as  certain 
of  his  favor  aa  if  he  had  such  a  stone. 
Xn.  other  words,  the  victor  would  be 


knoweth  *  saving  he  that  ^eom^ 
eth  U, 

»10o.8.U 

assured  from  the  Redeemer  who  dis- 
tributes rewards,  that  his  welfare  would 
be  secure.  (3)  This  would  be  to  him  oi 
(f  he  should  receive  a  stone  so  marked 
that  its  letters  were  invisible  to  all 
others,  but  apparent  to  him  who  re- 
ceived it  It  is  not  needful  to  snppoM 
that  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  in  the 
prizes  distributed  by  Koman  emperon, 
or  in  any  other  custom,  sueh  a  case  hsd 
actually  occurred,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  name  might  be  so  engraved — with 
characters  so  small,  or  in  letters  so  un- 
known to  all  others,  or  with  marks  ao 
unintelligible  to  others,  that  no  othtf 
one  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall  would 
understand  it — The  meaning  then  pro- 
bably is,  that  to  the  tme  Christian— tiie 
victor  over  sin  —  there  is  given  some 
pledge  of  the  divine  favor  which  has  to 
him  all  the  efiect  of  assurance,  and  whidi 
others  do  not  perceive  or  understand. 
This  consists  of  favors  shown  directly  to 
the  soul — the  evidence  of  pardoned  on; 
joy  in  the  Holy  Qhost;  peace  with  God; 
clear  views  of  the  Saviour ;  the  posses- 
sion of  a  spirit  which  is'properly  that  of 
Christ,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
the  soul.  The  true  Christian  under* 
stands  this ;  the  world  perceives  it  not 
The  Christian  receives  it  as  a  pledge  of 
the  divine  favor,  and  as  an  evidence  that 
he  will  be  saved ;  to  the  world  that  on 
which  he  relies  seems  to  be  enthusiasm, 
fanaticism,  or  delusion.  The  Christiao 
bears  it  about  with  him  aa  he  would  a 
precious  stone  given  to  him  by  his  Re- 
deemer, and  on  which  the  name  of  hii 
Redeemer  is  engraved,  as  a  pledge  that 
he  is  accepted  of  God,  and  that  the  re- 
wards of  hetfven  shall  be  his ;  the  world 
does  not  understand  it,  or  attaches  no 
value  to  it  ^  And  in  the  stone  a  ne» 
name  written.  A  name  indicating  a  ne» 
relation,  new  hopes  and  triumphs.  Pro- 
bably the  name  here  referred  to  is  tiie 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the  name 
Christian,  or  some  such  appellation.  It 
would  be  some  name  which  he  would 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  which 
would  be  a  pledge  of  acceptanoai 
%  fVhich  no  man  knoweth,  Ao.  That  ih 
no  one  would  understand  its  import^  u 
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no  ono  but  the  diristiaii  estimates  the 
▼aluo  of  that  on  wbioh  he  relies  as  the 
pledge  of  his  Redeemer's  love. 

THE   EPISILE   TO  THE   CHURCH  AT 
THTATIRA. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  (18-29  )> 
are  as  follows:  (1)  A  reference,  as  is 
usual  in  these  epistles,  to  some  attribute 
of  the  Saviour  which  demanded  their 
particular  attention,  or  which  was  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
message  which  he  was  about  to  send  to 
them,  vor.  18.  The  attributes  which  he 
fixes  on  hero  are,  tbat  his  eyes  are  like 
aflame  of  fire — as  if  they  would  pierce 
and  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  the 
heart;  and  that  his  feet  are  like  fine 
brass — ^perhaps  indicatiye  of  mi^esty  as 
he  moved  among  the  churches.  (2)  A 
statement,  in  the  usual  form,  that  he 
was  entirely  acquainted  with  the  church, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  judgment  which 
he  was  about  to  pronounce  was  founded 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  the 
church  was ;  and  a  general  commenda- 
tion of  them  for  their  charity,  service, 
faith,  and  patience^  ver.  19.  (3)  A 
severe  reproof  of  the  church,  notwith- 
standing, for  their  tolerating  a  teacher 
of  dangerous  doctrine,  whom  he  calls 
Jezebel,  with  the  assurance  that  she  and 
her  children  should  not  go  unpunished, 
vs.  20-23.  (4)  An  assurance  to  all  the 
redt  in  Thyatira  that  no  other  calamity 
or  burden  would  come  upon  ^the  church 
than  what  was  inevitable  in  delivering 
it  from  the  dangerous  influence  of  these 
doctrines,  and  a  solemn  charge  to  them 
to  hold  fast  all  the  truth  which  they  had 
until  he  should  come,  vs.  24, 25.  (5)  A 
promise,  as  usual,  to  thase  who  should 
overcome,  or  who  should  be  victorious, 
TS.  26-29.  They  would  have  power  over 
the  nations;  they  would  be  associated 
with  the  Redeemer  in  ruling  them ;  they 
would  have  the  morning  star.  (6)  A 
call,  as  usual,  on  all  who  had  ears  to 
hear,  to  attend  to  what  the  Spirit  said 
to  the  churches. 

Thyatira  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  northern  border  of  Lydia,  and  com- 
monly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Lydia. 
It  was  about  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Sardis;  about  a  day's  journey  from 
Pergamos,  and  about  the  same  (Ustance 
from  the  sea-coast  Its  modem  name  is 
Ak-hissar,  or  the  white  castle.  Accord- 
ifig  to  Pliny,  it  was  known  in  earlier 
8* 


times  by  the  name  of  Polopia,  Hist. 
Nat.  V.  29.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
a  Macedonian  colony;  xiii.  p.  928. 
The  Roman  road  from  Pergamos  to 
Sardis  passed  through  it.  It  was  noted 
for  the  art  of  dyeing  (Acts  xvi.  14),  and 
Luke's  account  in  the  Acts  has  been 
confirmecfby  the  discovery  of  an  inscrip> 
tion  in  honor  of  Antonins  Claadiuf 
Alphenus,  which  concludes  with  the 
words  o{  fiafhs — the  dyers.  The  Rev. 
Pliny  Fisk,  the  American  missionary, 
who  visited  the  city,  thus  describes  it : — 

"Thyatira  is  situated  near  a  small 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Cucus,  in  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  plain.  At  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  is  al- 
most completely  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. The  houses  are  low;  many  of 
them  of  mud  or  earth.  Excepting  the 
motsellim's  palace,  these  is  scarcely  a 
decent  house  in  the  place.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  everything 
indicates  poverty  and  degradation.  We 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Economo, 
the  bishop's  procurator,  and  a  principal 
man  among  the  Greeks  of  this  town.  . . 
He  says,  the  Turks  have  destroyed  all 
-remnants  of  the  ancient  church;  and 
even  the  place  where  it  stood  is  now 
unknown.  At  present,  there  are  in  the 
town  one  thousand  houses,  for  which 
taxes  are  paid  to  the  government."— 
Memoir  of  the  Rev,  P.  Fisk.  Boston, 
Mass.,  1828. 

The  following  description,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Schneider,  Missionary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board,  will  give  a  correct  view  of 
Thyatira,  as  it  existed  in  1848 : — 

''From  Magnesia,  we  proceeded  to 
Thyatira,  the  site  of  one  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic churches,  now  called  Akhissar. 
The  population  consists  of  about  seven 
hundred  Mussulman  houses,  two  hun< 
dred'and  fifty  Greek,  and  fifty  Armenian. 
The  town  is  located  in  a  plain  of  consi- 
derable sise,  and  is  hardly  visible  on  be- 
ing approached,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  foliage.  The  plain  itself  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and 
cotton  and  a  kind  of  reddish  root  [mad- 
der], used  for  dyeing  red,  are  raised 
abundantly.  I  observed  thai  this  root 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  all  that  re- 
gion, and  forms  an  important  article  of 
export  to  England,  where  it  is  used  for 
dyeing  purposes.  In  Acts  xvi.  14,  we 
read  of  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple  of  the 
city  of  Thyatira.    May  not  thU  t<»i^V»  \)% 
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In  (hit  placo  or  tbsC  tefpoB. 

"  Tbe  Cbriatiui  tmiclLcr  Iind  mil 
■r7  n&tumlly  looks  far  loniefhinj; 


thing  wcsri  B  Mustulmnn  lupect.  T 
huuses,  ttreeti,  drcm,  oocupation,  > 
Unguogo  of  the  intinbitanU,  nil  in< 
sate  D  prcdominBtiiTK  Turkiob  injlucni 
ChriaUanit;  ciisls  there  is  mue,  bul 
is  the  bBTo  name.  Ill  spirit  hiu  lo 
*loc<  Bed.  The  Grooks,  cspeciull;,  set 
to  be  pciMitiuly  Bnpentitioni.  I  viiit 
ilioir  church,  and  foond  it  full  of  p 
tares    uid  other  muke  of  degenen 


Christiuiit;.  A  long  itriiig  of  thw 
imsgen,  extending  from  one  lideotlta 
cliuri'b  to  the  uLher,  vas  luipeodeiM 
low  Bi  to  petinil  the  worahipper  low- 

.,.:.... -,of™,„,^ 


h>t  >ii  t,: 


Id  (oiled  rromUM 
the  lipa.  Over  llw 
entriuiae  of  the  church,  I  abeerreda* 
proentstioD  of  &  gnre  old  mmn,  «ilh  i 
lilverj  beBid,  luirounded  by  ugtli 
ijuipecting  the  olgcct  deaigued  to  I*  I 
■hallowed  forth,  I  inanired  nf  ■  1.J 
ilanding  fa;,  nbat  th 
He  iasUntly  replied,  ■ 
iorred  two  aimilar  ropreacnlalions  of  lit 
Deit;  in  Ihe  Inlerior  of  Ibe  church.  Til 
church-jard  ii  Died  lu  ft  bnryinj{-pl«ii 
but  only  Ih Die,  nb see  friciids  are  ableti 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  entombing  tbnr  ' 
de»Ji  there,  can  enjoy  it,  Condlei  in 
lighted  at  the  headi  of  tbs  graroB  in  Ilil 
night,  and  incense  u  often  fannol 
When  the  prooesa  of  dac&y  hM  pro- 
ceeded eo  far  as  lo  leave  nothing  hi 
the  boaea,  theaa  are  tak»a  up  and  Umn 
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18  And  tmto  the  angel  of  the 
chiircli  in  Thyatira  write;  These 
things  saith  the  Son  of  Qod,  who 
hath  his  eyes  *  Uke  unto  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  lus  feet  are  like  fine  brass; 

a  c.  1. 14, 15. 

into  a  sealed  vanity  over  which  a  chapel  is 
fitted  up,  in  which  mass  is  said  oyer  these 
relics  of  the  dead  for  the  benefit  of  their 
■onls.  A  feeling  of  abhorrence  came 
oyer  me,  as  I  stood  in  the  place  where 
such  abominations  are  committed. 

"  The  Armenians  are  far  less  snpersti- 
tions.  Comparatiyely  only  a  few  pic- 
inres  are  to  be  seen  in  their  chnrch,  and 
three  or  four  indiyidnals  are  more  or  less 
enlightened;  and  in  an  inquiring  state  of 
mind.  We  had  a  long  interview  with 
one  of  them,  the  teacher,  and  left  some 
books  with  him.  I  am  not  without 
bopes,  that  a  little  gospel  leaven  has 
been  deposited  here,  the  efifects^of  which 
will  appear  at  some  future  day?' — Miw, 
Herald,  Feb.  1S4S. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  a  represen- 
tation of  this  city  as  it  now  exists. 

18.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  20.  ^  Theee  thinge 
maith  the  Son  of  Ood.  This  is  the  first 
time,  in  these  epistles,  that  the  name  of 
the  speaker  is  referred  to.  In  each  other 
instance,  there  is  merely  some  attribute 
of  the  Saviour  mentioned.  Perhaps  the 
severity  of  the  rebuke  contemplated  here 
made  it  proper  that  there  should  be  a 
more  impressive  reference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  speaker;  and  hence,  he  is  in- 
troduced as  the  **  Son  of  God."  It  is  not 
m  reference  to  him  as  the  ''  Son  of  man" 
•—the  common  appellation  which  he  gave 
to  himself  when  <m  earth;  —  for  that 
might  have  suggested  his  humanity  only, 
juad  would  not  have  conveyed  the  same 
impresBion  in  regard  to  his  authority — 
bat  it  is  to  himself  as  sustaining  the 
nnk,  and  having  the  authority  of  the 
Son  of  God  —  oire  who,  therefore,  has  a 
right  to  speak,  and  a  right  to  demand 
Ihat  what  he  says  sluill  be  heard. 
f  Who  hath  Ai«  «ye«  like  unto  a  flame 
p/flre,  Comp.  Kotes  on  ch.  1.  14.  Be- 
fore the  glance  uf  his  eye  all  is  light, 
and  nothing  can  be  concealed  from  his 
yiew.  Nothing  would  be  better  fitted  to 
inq>ire  awe  then,  as  nothing  should  be 
now,  than  such  a  reference  to  the  Son 
of  God  as  being  able  to  penetrate  the 


19  I  ^  know  Ihy  works,  and  cha- 
nter, and  seryice,  and  fiiith,  and  thj 
I)atience,  and  thy  works;  and  the 
oat  to  be  more  tluui  the  first. 

b  ver.  2. 


secret  recesses  of  tiie  heart.  \  And  his 
feet  are  like  fine  braee.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  15.  Fernaps  indicative  of  majesty 
and  glory  as  he  walked  in  the  midjtTof 
the  churches. 

19.  /  know  thy  worke.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  ii.  2.  He  knew  all  they  had  done, 
^ood  and  bad.  ^  And  charity.  Love : — 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  There  is 
no  reason  for  restricting  this  word  here 
to  the  comparatively  narrow  sense  which 
it  now  bears.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
xiii.  1.  ^  And  eerviee,  Gr.  inin*»lry— 
iieucoviav.  The  word  would  seem  to  in- 
clude all  the  service  which  the  church 
had  rendered  in  the  cause  of  religion ; 
all  which  was  the  proper  fruit  of  love, 
or  which  would  be  a  carrying  out  of  the 
principles  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
f  And  faith.  Or,  fidelity  in  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  word  here  would 
include  not  only  trust  in  Christ  for  sal- 
vation, but  that  which  is  the  proper  re- 
sult of  such  trust — fidelity  in  his  service. 
^  And  thy  patience.  Patient  endurance 
of  the  sorrows  of  life,  —  of  all  that  God 
brought  upon  them  in  any  way,  to  test 
the  reality  of  their  religion,  f  And  thy 
uforke.  Thy  works  as  the  fruit  of  the 
virtues  just  mentioned.  The  word  is 
repeated  here,  from  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  perhaps,  to  specify  more  particu- 
larly that  their  works  had  been  recently 
more  numerous  and  praiseworthy  even 
than  they  had  formerly  been.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  com- 
mencement, of  each  of  the  epistles,  the 
word  is  used,  in  the  most  general  sense, 
to  denote  all  that  they  had  done ;  mean- 
ing that  he  had  so  thorough  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  in  all  respeqts,  that  he 
could  judge  of  their  character.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  the  word  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  more  specific  sense,  as 
referring  to  good  woAs,  and  with  a  view 
to  say  Uiat  they  had  latterly  abounded 
in  these  more  than  they  had  formerly. 
f  And  the  Jast  to  be  more  than  the  flret. 
Those  which  have  been  recently  per- 
formed lu'e  more  numerous,  and  more 
commendable,  than  those  which  bjM% 
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20  Notwithstanding,  I  have  a  few 
tilings  against  thee,  because  thon 
■afferest  Uiat  woman  Jesebel,*  which 
calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach 


« 1  K.  10.  SI. 


been  rendered  formerly.  That  is,  they 
were  making  progress;  they  had  been 
aeting  more  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession.  This  is  a  most  honor- 
able commendation,  and  one  which  every 
Christian,  and  every  chnreh,  should  seek. 
Religion  in  the  soul,  and  in  a  commu- 
nity, is  designed  to  be  progressive ;  and, 
while  we  should  seek  to  Uve  in  such  a 
manner  always  that  we  may  have  the 
eomidendation  of  the  Saviour,  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  greatly  desired 
that  we  may  be  approved  as  making  ad- 
vance* in  knowledge  and  holiness ;  that 
as  we  grow  in  years  we  may  grow  alike 
in  the  disposition  to  do  good,  and  in  the 
ability  to  do  it ;  that  as  we  gain  in  ex- 
perience, we  may  also  gain  in  a  readiness 
to  apply  the  results  of  our  experience  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
would  deserve  little  commendation  in 
religion,  who  should  be  merely  station- 
ary; he  alone  properly  dovelopes  the 
nature  of  true  piety,  and  shows  that  it 
has  set  up  its  reign  in  the  soul,  who  is 
constantly  making  advances. 

20.  Notwithstanding f  I  have  a  few 
things  against  thee.  Gomp.  Notes  on 
rer.  4.  ^  Because  thou  sufferest  that 
woman  Jezebel.  Thou  dost  tolerate,  or 
countenance  her.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver. 
14.  Who  the  individual  here  referred  to 
by  the  name  Jezebel  was,  is  not  known. 
It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  this  was 
her  real  name,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  her  as  expressive  of  her  cha- 
racter and  influence.  Jezebel  was  the 
wife  of  Ahab  —  a  woman  of  vast  influ- 
ence over  her  husband,  —  an  influence 
which  was  uniformly  exerted  for  evil. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  lived  about  918  years 
before  Christ  She  was  an  idolater,  and 
induced  her  weak  husband  not  only  to 
eonnive  at  her  iiftroduoing  the  worship 
•f  her  native  idols,  but  U>  become  an 
Idolater  himself,  and  to  jise  all  the 
means  in  bis  power  to  establish  the 
worship  of  idols  instead  of  the  worship 
•f  the  true  God.  She  was  highly  gifted, 
pflfsuaidve,  and  artAil;  was  resolute  in 


and  to  seduce  my  serrants  to  com- 
mit fornication,  and  to  eat*  thisgi 
sacrificed  unto  idols. 

»Sx.t4.U.    100.10.90,28. 


the  aceompliflhment  of  her  pnrpoiW} 
ambitions  of  extending  and  perpetnatisf 
her  power,  and  nnscmimloiu  in  thi 
means  which  she  emplojed  to  exeevto 
her  designs.  See  1  King^  ztL  31,  seq. 
The  kind  of  character,  thoreforei,  whkk 
would  be  designated  by  the  term  as  osed 
here,  would  be,  that  of  m  woman  wht 
was  artful  and  permanre  in  her  msa* 
ner ;  who  was  capable  of  exerting  a  vidi 
influence  over  others ;  who  had  talsnti 
of  a  high  order;  who  was  a  tharoi|^ 
advocate  of  error;  who  was  nnsoupe- 
lous  in  the  means  which  she  employed 
for  accomplishing  her  ends,  and  tki 
tendency  of  whose  influence  was  to  lesd 
the  people  into  the  abominable  jmetMSi 
of  idolatry.  The  opinions  whldi  dM 
held,  and  the  practices  into  whieh  the 
led  others,  appear  to  have  been  the  samt 
which  are  referred  to  in  ver.  6,  and  Vi.  H 
15,  of  this  chapter.  The  difference  vsi, 
that  the  teacher  in  this  case  was  a  wo* 
man — a  circumstance  which  by  no  meaas 
lessened  the  enormity  of  the  offence ;  t», 
besides  the  fact  that  it  was  oontrazy  (o 
the  whole  genius  of  Christianity  that  t 
woman  should  be  a  public  teacher,  there 
was  a  special  incongruity  that  she  shooM 
be  an  advocate  of  such  abominable  q^ 
nions  and  practices.  Every  sentimoit 
of  our  nature  makes  ns  feel  that  it  ii 
right  to  expect  that  if  a  woman  teaehei 
at  all  in  a  public  manner,  she  should  in- 
culcate only  that  which  is  tme  and  holy 
— she  should  be  an  advoeate  of  a  pan 
life.  We  are  shocked ;  we  feel  that  tten 
is  a  violation  of  every  principle  <^  cm 
nature,  and  an  insult  done  to  onr  eoni' 
mon  humanity,  if  it  is  otherwise.  W< 
have  in  a  manner  become  aoonstomedti 
the  fact  that  man  should  be  a  teaeher  d 
pollution  and  error,  so  that  we  do  sol 
shrink  from  it  with  horror;  we  never 
can  be  reconeiled  to  the  fact  that  a  100- 
man  should.  %  Whieh  calleth  heree^  a 
prophetess.  Many  persona  set  np  tte 
claim  to  be  prophets  in  the  times  whea 
the  gospel  was  first  preached,  and  it  ii 
not  improbable  that  many  females  would 
lay  claim  to  such  a  charaeter,  aiter  the 
example  of  Miriam^Deborah,  ShddaJi*  Aa 
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21  And  I  gave  her  space  •  to  re- 
pent of  her  fornication ;  and  she 
repented  not.* 

22  Behold,  I'  will  cast  lier  into 

aRo.2.  4.    2Pe.3.  0.    be. 9. 20, 
eEze.16.37;  23.29. 

^  To  tetxeh  and  seduce  my  §ervanta  to 
eommit  fornication,  Comp.  yer.  14. 
'Whether  she  herself  practised  what  she 
taught^  is  not  expressly  affirmed,  but 
«eems  to  be  implied  in  ver.  22.  It  is 
not  often  that  persons  teac\  these  doo- 
trines  without  practising  what  they 
teach ;  and  the  fact  that  they  de»ire  and 
design  to  live  in  this  manner  will  com- 
monly account  for  the  U^i  that  they  in- 
culcate such  views.  ^  And  to  eat  things 
taerijiced  to  idoU,  See  Notes  on  ver.  14. 
The  custom  of  attending  on  the  festivals 
of  idols  Jed  commonly  to  licentiousness, 
and  they  who  were  gross  and  sensual  in 
their  lives  were  fit  subjects  to  be  per- 
sualded  to  attend  on  idol  feasts — for  no- 
where else  would  they  find  more  unli- 
mited toleration  for  tiie  indulgence  of 
their  passions.  • 

21.  And  I  gave  her  space  to  repent  of 
her  fornication.  Probably  after  some 
direct  and  solemn  warning  of  the  evil 
of  her  course.  The  error  and  sin  had 
been  of  long  standing,  but  he  now  re- 
solved to  bear  with  it  no  longer.  It  is 
true  of  almost  every  great  sinner,  that 
sufficient  time  is  given  for  repentance, 
and  that  vengeance  is  delayed  after 
crime  is  committed.  But  it  cannot  al- 
ways be  deferred,  for  the  period  must 
arrive  when  no  reason  shall  exist  for 
longer  delay,  and  when  punishment  must 
come  upon  the  offender,  f  And  she  re- 
pented not.  As  she  did  not  do  it;  as 
she  showed  no  disposition  to  abandon 
her  course;  as  all  plea  of  having  had 
no  time  to  repent  would  now  be  taken 
away,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  rise 
in  his  anger,  and  cut  her  down. 

22.  Beholdy  I  will  east  her  into  a  bed. 
Not  into  a  bed  of  ease,  but  a  bed  of 
pMn.  There  is  evidently  a  purpose  to 
contrast  this  with  her  former  condition. 
The  barlof  s  bed  and  a  sick-bed  are  thus 
brought  together,  as  they  are  often  in 
fact  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
and  the  righteous  Judgment  of  God. 
One  cannot  be  indulged  without  lead- 
ing on,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  horrid 
•offeriDgi    of   the    ether:  —  and   how 


a  bed,  and  them  that  commit  adul- 
tery with  her  into  great  tribulatioiif 
except  they  repent  of  their  deeds. 
24  And  I  inll  \diJi*  her  chUdrea. 


<e.0.8. 


soon,  no  one  knows,  f  And  thtm.  tha 
eommit  adultery  vfith  her.  Those  who 
are  seduced  by  her  doctrines  into  this 
sin;  either  they  who  commit  it  with 
her  literally,  or  who  are  led  into  tiie 
same  kind  of  life,  f  Unto  great  tri- 
bulation. Great  suffering;  £sease  of 
body  or  tortures  of  the  souL  How  often 
— how  almost  uniformly  is  this  the  case 
with  those  who  thus  Uve!  Sooner  or 
later,  sorrow  always  comeib  upon  the  11- 
centions ;  and  God  has  evinced  by  some 
of  his  severest  judgments,  in  forms  of 
frightful  disease,  hu  displeasure  at  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  purity.  There 
is  no  sin  that  produces  a  more  withering 
and  desolating  effect  upon  the  soul  than' 
that  which  is  here  referred  to ;  none  which 
is  more  certain  to  be  followed  with  sor- 
row. ^  Except  they  repent  of  their  deeds. 
It  is  only  by  repentance  that  we  can 
avoid  the  consequences  of  sin.  The 
word  repent  here  evidently  includes  both 
sorrow  for  the  past,  and  abandonment 
of  the  evil  course  of  life. 

23.  And  I  will  kill  her  children  with 
decuh,  A  strong  Hebraistic  mode  of  ex- 
pression, meaning  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly destroy  them.  It  has  been  mad« 
a  question  whether  the  word  children 
here  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figura- 
tively. The  word  itself  would  admit  of 
either  interpretation;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  connexion  by  which  its 
meaning  here  can  be  determined.  If  it 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  often  threatened  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  children  shall  be 
visited  with  cidamity  for  the  sins  of  pa- 
rents, and  with  what  often  occurs  in 
fact)  that  they  do  thus  suffer.  For,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  that  whole  fami- 
lies are  made  desolate  on  account  of  the 
sin  and  folly  of  the  parent  See  Notes 
on  Rom.  v.  19.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  figu- 
ratively, then  it  refers  to  those  who  had 
imbibed  her  doctrines,  and  who,  of  course, 
would  suffer  in  the  punishment  which 
would  follow  from  the  propagation  of 
such  doctrines.  —  The  reference  in  the 
word  "  death"  h«re  would  seem  to  be  to 
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with  dt;ath,  and  all  the  churches* 
shall  know  that  I*  am  he  which 
scarchcth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and 
I*  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you 
according  to  your  works. 

tfZephl.  11.        bl.Ch.2».9;   2Ch.  6.30; 
Pi.  7. »;  Je.  17. 10.  e  Pi.  62. 12. 

some  heavy  judgment — by  plague,  fa- 
mine, or  sword,  by  which  they  would  be 
cut  off.  f  And  all  the  ehurchet  thall 
know,  &e.  That  is,  the  design  of  this 
Judgment  will  be  so  apparent,  that  it 
will  convince  all  that  I  know  what  is  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  even  the  secret  acts 
of  wickedness  that  are  concealed  from 
human  view.  ^  I  am  he  which  eearcheth 
the  reine  alid  nearte.  This  is  clearly  a 
claim  to  omniscience,  and  as  it  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  who  speaks  in  all  these  epis- 
tles, it  is  a  full  proof  that  he  claims  this 
for  himself.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  clearly  appertains  to  Qod  than  the 
power  of  searching  the  heart,  and  no- 
thing that  is  more  constantly  claimed 
by  him  as  his  peculiar  prerogative. 
1  Chron.  zxviii.  9;  Ps.  vii.  9;  xi.  4,* 
zllv.  ^21 ;  oxxxiz.  2;  Prov.  xv.  3;  Jer. 
zi.  20;  xvii.  10;  xx.  12;  xxxii.  19; 
Ileb.  iv.  13. — The  word  reint — ve^p6s — 
moans,  literally,  the  kidney,  and  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  the 
kidneys,  or  the  loins.  In  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  inmost  mind,  the 
aeorets  of  the  soul  —  probably  because 
the  parts  referred  to  by  the  word  are  as 
hidden  as  any  other  part  of  the  frame, 
and  would  seem  to  be  the  repository  of 
the  more  secret  affections  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  taught 
in  Uio  Scriptures  that  the  reins  are  the 
real  seat  of  any  of  the  affections  or  pas- 
lions  ;  but  thoro  is  no  more  impropriety 
in  using  the  term  in  a  popular  significa- 
tion than  there  is  in  using  the  word 
heart,  which  all  continue  to  use,  to  do- 
noto  the  seat  of  love,  f  And  I  will  give 
mnto  f  wry  one  of  you  according  to  your 
fvwritt.  1*0  every  one  of  you  ;  not  only 
to  those  wU'  hnvo  embraced  these  opi- 
nions, but  to  till  the  church.  This  is  the 
•nifurm  rule  luid  down  in  the  Bible,  by 
ivhioh  Ood  will  judge  men. 

24,  But  unto  you  I  fay,  and  unto  the 
rwrl  IN  Thwitira.  The  wonl  "dud"— 
m2 — iri  omUtod  in  many  MSS.  and  ver- 
lioaii,  and  in  the  eriiioal  editions  of 
MMbaob,  Tittmann,  aad  Hahn,  aad  the 


24  But  onto  you  I  say,  and  unto 
the  rest  in  Thvatira,  as  many  as 
have  not  this  doctrine,  and  which 
have  not  known  the  depths  '  of 
Satan,  as  they  speak;  I  will  put 
upon  you  none  other  burden. 

4  2  Th.  2.  9-12. 

connexion  demands  thai  it  should  be 
omitted.  As  it  stands  in  the  received 
text,  it  would  seem  that  what  he  hen 
says  was  addressed  to  those  who  kai 
received  that  doctrine,  and  to  all  othea 
as  well  as  to  them ;  whereas  the  decla- 
ration here  made  pertains  manifestly  to 
those  who  had  not  received  the  doctrine. 
With  that  particle  omitted,  the  passage 
will  read,  as  rendered  by  Psot  Stuart, 
"  But  I  say  unto  you,  the  remainder  is 
Thyatira,  so  many  as  hold  not  this  doe* 
trine,"  Ac.  That  is,  he  addresses  now 
all  the  members  of  the  church  who  were 
not  involved  in  the  charges  alxeadj 
made.  He  does  not  say  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  church  had  escaped 
the  contaminating  influence  of  those 
opmions,  but  to  that  portion,  whether 
great  or  small,  he  addresses  only  words 
of  exhortation  and  comfort.  *J  At  many 
as  have  not  this  doctrine.  To  all  who 
have  not  embraced  it,  or  been  oob- 
taminated  with  it  It  may  be  presumed 
that  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  church  which  had  not.  ^  And  MA 
have  not  known  the  deptht  of  Satan. 
The  deep  art  and  designs  of  Si^as. 
Deep  things  are  those  which  are  hiddn 
from  view — as  of  things  which  are  ftr 
under  ground,  and  hence  the  word  ii 
used  to  denote  mysteries,  or  profonnd 
xlesigns  and  purposes.  The  allusion  here 
is  not  to  any  triaU  or  Bufferings  that 
Satan  might  bring  upon  any  one,  or  to 
any  temptations  of  which  he  might  be 
the  author,  but  to  his  profound  art  in 
inculcating  error  and  leading  men  astray. 
There  are  doctrines  of  error,  and  argi- 
ments  for  sin,  to  originate  which  seenu 
to  lie  beyond  the  power  of  men,  and 
which  would  appear  almost  to  hare 
exhausted  the  talent  of  Satan  himadf* 
They  evince  such  a  profound  knowledge 
of  man;  of  the  divine  government;  of 
the  course  of  events  on  earth ;  and  of 
what  our  race  needs,  and  they  are 
defended  with  so  much  eloquence,  skUii 
learning,  and  embtilty  of  arg^mentaUoPf 
that  they  i4>pear  to  Ue  bayond  tha  MM- 
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•  25  But   that  •  which    ye  have 
Mlready  hold  fast  till  I  come. 
26  And  he  that  overcometh,  *  and 

o  c  3. 11.         h  ver.  7, 11, 17.     c  3.  6,  12» 
n;  21.7. 

pass  of  the  human  powers.  *|[  A»  they 
apeak.  This  cannot  mean  that  the 
oefenders  of  these  errors  themselves 
called  their  doctrines  ''the  depths  of 
Batan/'  for  no  teachers  would  choose  so 
to  designate  their  opinions ;  but  it  must 
mean,  either  that  they  who  were  opposed 
to  those  errors  characterized  them  as 
*'  the  depths  of  Satan,"  or  that  they  who 
opposed  them  said  that  they  hsid  not 
known  "the  depths  of  Satan," — Prof. 
Stuart  understands  it  in  the  latter  sense. 
A  somewhat  more  natural  interpretation, 
it  seems  to  me,  however,  is  to  refer  it  to 
what  the  opposers  of  these  heretics  said 
of  these  errors.  They  called  them  "  the 
depths  of  Satan,"  and  they  professed  not 
to  have  known  any  thing  of  them.  The 
meaning  perhaps  would  be  expressed  by 
the  familiar  words,  *'  as  they  say,"  or  as 
*'  they  call  them,"  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — '  As  many  as  have  not  known  the 
depths  of  Satan,  as  they  say,'  or,  'to 
use  their  own  language.'  Doddridge 
paraphrases  it,  "As  they  proverbially 
speak."  Tyndal  encloses  it  in  a  paren- 
thesis, f  /  will  put  upon  you  none 
other  burden.  That  is,  no  other  than 
that  which  you  now  experience  from 
having  these  persons  with  you,  and  that 
which  must  attend  the  efifort  to  purify 
the  church.  He  had  not  approved  their 
conduct  for  suflfering  these  persons  to 
remain  in  the  church,  and  he  threatens 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  become 
contaminated  with  these  pernicious  doc- 
trines. He  evidently  designed  to  say 
that  there  was  some  token  of  his  dis- 
pleasure proper  in  the  case,  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  bring  upon  them  any 
other  expression  of  his  displeasure  than 
that  which  grew  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily out  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
tolerated  among  them,  and  those  trou- 
bles and  toils  which  must  attend  the 
effort  to  deliver  the  church  from  these 
errors.  Under  any  circumstances  the 
ehorch  must  suffer.  It  would  su^er  in 
reputation.  It  would  suffer  m  respect 
to  it^  internal  tranquillity.  Perhaps 
•Iso,  these  were  those  who  were  impU- 
eAted  in  these  errors,  and  who  would  be 


keej>eth  my  works '  unto  the  end, 
to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the 
nations : 

e  Jno.  6. 29.    Ja.  2. 20. 


implicated  in  the  punishment,  who  bad 
friends  and  kindred  in  the  church,  and 
the  judgments  which  were  to  come 
upon  the  advocates  of  these  errors  must^ 
therefore,  come  in  a  li^eastire  upon  the 
church.  A  kind  Saviour  says,  that  he 
would  bring  upon  them  no  other,  and  no 
weightier  burden,  than  must  arise  from 
his  purpose  to  inflict  appropriate  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty  themselves.  The 
trouble  which  would  grow  out  of  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  expression  of  his 
displeasure.  This  is  in  fact  often  now 
all  that  is  necessary  as  a  punishment 
on  a  church  for  harboring  the  advocates 
of  error  and  of  sin.  The  church  has 
trouble  enough  ultimately  in  getting  rid 
of  them;  and  the  injury  which  such 
persons  do  to  Its  piety,  peace,  and  repu- 
tation, and  the  disorders  of  which  they 
are  the  cause,  constitute  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  having  tolerated  them 
in  its  bosom.  Often  the  most  severe 
punishment  that  God  can  bring  upon 
men  is,  to  "lay  upon  them  no  other 
burden"  than  to  leave  them  to  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  their  own 
folly,  or  to  the  trouble  and  vexation 
incident  to  the  effort  to  free  them- 
selves from  what  they  had  for  a  long 
time  tolerated  or  practised. 

25.  But  that  which  ye  have,  Ac.  All 
that  there  is  of  truth  and  purity  remain- 
ing among  you,  retain  faithfully.  Comp. 
ch.  iii.  11.  %  Till  I  come.  To  receive 
you  to  myself.    John  xiv.  3. 

26.  And  he  that  overcometh.  Notes 
ch.  ii.  7.  T  •^'*^  keepeth  my  works  unto 
the  end.  The  works  that  I  command 
and  that  I  require,  to  the  end  of  hi& 
life.  Comp.  John  xiii.  1.  %  To  him  will 
I  give  power  over  the  nations.  The  evi- 
dent meaning  of  what  is  said  here,  and 
in  the  next  verse,  is,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  promise  made  to  the 
redeemed  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
would  partake  of  the  final  triumph  and 
glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  be  associated 
with  him.  It  is  not  said  that  they 
would  have  exclusive  power  over  the 
nations,  or  that  they  would  hold  offices 
of  trust  under  him  durm%  ^  ^«t«iw6a^ 
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27  And  *  ho  shall  rule  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vosselfl  of  a 
potter    shall    they  be    broken  to 

•  P1.49.U;  149.  6-«. 

reign  on  the  eartb,  bat  the  meaning  is 
that  they  would  be  associated  with  him 
in  his  future  glory.  Gomp.  Notes  on 
Rom.  yiii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3. 

27.  And  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod 
qf  itvn.  There  is  an  allusion  here  to 
Ps.  iL  9 :  ''  Thou  shalt  break  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron ;  thoa  shalt  dash  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  resseL"  There  is 
a  slight  change  in  the  passage,  ''he 
ahall  rule"  instead  of  "  thou  shalt 
break  ;"  in  order  to  adapt  the  language  to 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker  here.  The 
allusion  in  the  Psalm  is  to  the  Messiah 
as  reigning  triumphant  over  the  nations, 
or  subduing  them  under  him|  and  the 
idea  here,  as  In  the  previous  verse,  is, 
that  his  redeemed  people  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  dominion.  To 
rule  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  is  not  to  rule 
with  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  sway,  but 
with  power  that  is  firm  and  invincible. 
It  denotes  a  government  of  strength,  or 
one  that  cannot  be  suecessfuUy  opposed; 
one  in  which  the  subjects  are  efifectually 
subdued.  %A9  the  vends  of  a  potter 
shall  they  oe  broken  to  shivers.  The 
image  here  is  that  of  the  vessel  of  a 
potter — a  fragile  vessel  of  clay — struck 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  broken  into 
fragments.  That  is,  as  applied  to  the 
nations,  there  would  be  no  power  to 
oppose  his  rule ;  the  enemies  of  his  gov- 
ernment would  be  destroyed.  Instead 
of  remaining  firm  and  compacted  toge- 
ther, they  would  be  broken  like  the 
clay  vessel  of  a  potter  when  struck  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  The  speaker  does  not 
intimate  when  this  would  be,  but  all  that 
is  said  here  would  be  applicable  to  that 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  will  come  to 
judge  the  world,  and  when  his  saints 
will  be  associated  with  him  in  his 
triumphs.  As,  in  respect  to  all  the 
others  of  the  seven  epistles  to  the 
churches,  the  rewards  promised  refer  to 
heaven,  and  to  the  happy  state  of  that 
blessed  world,  it  would  seem  also  that' 
this  should  have  a  similar  reference,  for 
(here  is  no  reason  why  "to  him  that 
oreroame'*  in  Thyatira  a  temporal  re- 
ward and  triumph  should  be  i)romised 


shivers:  even  as  I  *  receWed  of  my 
Father. 

28  And   I  will    give    lum  Am 
morning  star.' 

»  Ps.  2. 0.  c  c.  22. 18. 

more  than  in  the  cases  of  the  othfln 
If  so,  then  this  passage  should  not  bt 
adduced  as  having  any  reference  to  ai 
imaginary  personal  reign  of  the  Savioii 
and  of  the  saints  on  the  earth.  ^  Esm 
as  I  received  of  my  Father,  As  he  kii 
appointed  me.    Ps.  iL  6—9. 

28.  And  1  will  give  him  the  morning 
star.  The  "  morning  star"  is  that  bri{bt 
planet — ^Venus — which  at  some  seasoni 
of  the  year  appears  so  beantifally  in  tlu 
east,  leading  on  the  morning — Uie  hn- 
binger  of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  the  bhmI 
beautiful  objects  in  nature,  and  is  sas- 
ceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  uses  fixr 
illustration.  It  appears  as  the  dsA- 
ness  passes  away;  it  is  an  indicaliaB 
that  the  morning  comes;  it  is  iatv- 
mingled  with  the  first  rajs  of  the  11^ 
of  the  sun ;  it  seems  to  be  a  herald  tP 
announce  the  coming  of  that  glorioii 
luminary ;'  it  is  a  pledge  of  the  faithfld- 
noss  of  God.  In  which  of  these  sensei^ 
if  any,  it  is  referred  to  here,  is  not 
stated ;  nor  is  it  said  what  is  implied  hf 
its  being  given  to  him  that  overcomsi. 
It  would  seem  to  be  used  here  to  denott 
a  bright  and  brilliant  ornament ;  Boas- 
thing  with  which  he  who  "overoams* 
would  be  adorned,  resembling  the  bri|^ 
star  of  the  morning.  It  is  observaUs 
that  it  is  not  said  that  he  would  mtAt 
him  like  the  morning  star,  as  in  Dta 
zii.  3 ;  nor  that  he  would  be  compared 
with  the  morning  star,  like  the  king  </ 
Babylon,  Isa.  xiv.  12 ;  nor  that  be  wraU 
resemble  a  star  which  Balaam  says  hi 
saw  in  the  distant  fatui^,  Kum.  zziT. 
17.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  tha 
Saviour  would  give  him  something  fhiA 
would  resemble  that  morning  planet  is 
beauty  and  splendor — ^perhaps  meaidag 
that  it  would  be  placed  as  a  gem  in  Ui 
diadem  and  would  sparkle  on  liia  brew— 
bearing  some  such  relation  to  him  wlM 
is  called  "  the  Sun  of  Righteonsnessy*  si 
the  morning  star  does  to  the  glorious  mi 
on  his  rising.  If  so,  the  meaning  wraU 
be,  that  he  would  receive  a  beaatifid 
ornament,  bearing  a  near  relation  to  Oa 
Redeemer  himself  as  a  bright  smn— « 
pledge  that  the  darkness  was  past— M 
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29  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

•ne  wlioaa  ImamB  would  melt  awaj  into 
the  sapdrior  light  of  the  Redeemer  him- 
■elf,  as  the  hwrns  of  the  morning  star 
are  lost  in  the  superior  glorj  of  the 
ran. 

29.  He  tJuit  hcUh  an  ear,  Ao.  See 
Notes  on  yer.  7. 

CHAPTER  UL 

nDB  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  SARDIS. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the 
ehnrch  at  Sardis  (ts.  1-6)  are,  (1)  The 
Qsiul  salutation  to  the  angel  of  the 
ehurch,  ver.  1.     (2)  The  usual  reference 
to  the  attrihutes  of  the  Saviour — those 
referred  to  here  being  that  he  had  the 
•eyen  Spirits  of  Go^  and  the  seven 
itarsy  ver.  1.    (8)  The  assurance  that  he 
loiew  their   works,   ver.    1.    (4)  The 
statement   of   the   peculiarity    of  the 
ehnrch,  or  what  he  saw  in  it — that  it 
bad  a  name  to  live  and  was  dead,  ver.  1. 
(5)  A  solemn  direction  to  the  members 
of  the  church,  arising  from  their  cha- 
racter and  circumstances,  to  be  watch- 
ful, and  to  strengthen  the  things  which 
remained,  but  which  were  ready  to  die; 
to  remember  what  they  had  received, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  had  been 
communicated  to  them,  and  to  repent 
of  all  their  sins,  vs.  2,  3.    (6)  A  threat 
that  if  they  did  not  do  tUs,  be  would 
eome  suddenly  upon  them,  at  an  hour 
which  they  could  not  anticipate,  ver.  3. 
/7)  A  commendation  of  the  church  as 
Car  as  it  could  be  done,  for  there  were 
still  a  few  among  them  who  had  not 
defiled  their  garments,  and  a  promise 
that  they  should  wadk  before  him  in 
white,  ver.  4.    (8)  A  promise,  as  usual, 
to  him  that  should  be  victorious.    The 
promlis  here  is,  that  he  should  walk 
bef'>r3  him  in  white;  that  his  name- 
shouli  not  be  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  life ;  that  he  should  be  acknowledged 
before    the    Father,   and    before   the 
angels,  ver.  5.    (9)  The  usual  call  on 
all  persons  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  said 
to  the  ehorohsB. 

Sardis  wss  the  saidtal  of  the  snoient 
kingdom  of  Ljdisy  one  of  the  prorinoe^ 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  a  fine  plain 
watered  by  the  river  Paotolus,  famous 
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AND  unto  the  angel  of  the  choTfih 
in  Sardis  write ;  These  thin^ 

for  its  golden  sands.    It  was  the  capital 
where  the  celebrated  Croesus,  proverbiaf 
for  his  wealth,  reigned.    It  was  taksn 
by  Cyrus  (B.  C.  548),  when  Croesus  was 
king,  and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  opulent  cities  of  the 
East     It  subsequently  passed  into  ths 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  under  them 
sank  rapidly  in  wealth  and  importance. 
In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
order  of  the  emperor.     The  inhabitants 
of  Sardis  bore  an  ill  repute  among  the 
ancients  for  their  voluptuous  modes  of 
life.    Perhaps  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  this  fact,  in  the  words  which  are  used 
in   the  address    to  the  church    there, 
"  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardh 
which  have  not  defiled  their  garments." 
Successive  earUiquakes,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  have 
reduced  this  once  celebrated  city  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  though  exhibiting  still 
many  remains  of  former  splendor.     The 
name  of  the  village  which  now  occupies 
the  place  of  this  ancient  capital,  is  Sart. 
It  is   a  miserable  village,   comprising 
only  a  few  wretched  cottages,  occupied 
by  Turks  and  Greeks.    There  are  ruins 
of  the  theatre,  the  Stadium,  and  of  some 
Uicient  churches,    (the  most  remarkable 
of  the  ruins  are  two  pillars  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Cybele, 
and,  if  so,  they  are  among  the  most 
ancient  in   the  world,  the  temple  of 
Cybele  having  been  built  only  three 
hundred  yeSrs  after  that  of  Solomon. 
The  Acropolis  serves  well  to  define  the 
site  of  the  city.    Several  travellers  have 
recently  visited  the  remains  of  Sardis, 
and  its  appearance  will  be  indicated  by 
a   few   extracts   from   their    writings, 
Artandell,  in  his  "Discoveries  in  Ana 
Minor,"  says,  "If  I  were  asked  what 
impresses  the  mind  most  strongly  fai 
beholdinj^  Sardis,  I  should  say,  its  in- 
describable eoUtnde,  like  the  darkness 
of  Egypty  darkness  that  could  be  /etc 
So  the  deep  solitude  of  the  spot»  oBoe 
the  *  lady  of  kingdoms,'  produoes  a  eofw 
responding  feeling  of  d^olate  abamdm^ 
ment  in  the  mind,  which  can  never  Vf 
forgotten." 
The  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  in  regard  to 
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lame  momenta  of  oT«rpoirering  emotii^ 
and  soma  (oene,  wbiob,  once  dwelt  DfM, 
has  bccoma  il3  own  nuoter,  ud  left  to- 
hind  it  a  memorial  that  time  could  ml 
effnco.     I  can  readily  svmiiatbiis  wift 
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the  river  [Paclolus],  I  atrullod  along 
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■sated  myself  by  llie  t  de  of  tlie  half 
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Baith  he  that  hath  the  seven  *  Spi- 
rits of  God,  and  the  seven  'stars ; 
I  know  *  thy  works,  that  thou  hait 


a  0.5. 6. 


&  e.  2.  2.  &0. 


when  hurTTlxig  on  to  find  a  sepnlchre  at 
Marathon. 

"  There  were  more  varied  and  more 
vivid  remembranceB  associated  with  the 
sight  of  Sardis,  than  could  possibly  be 
attached  to  any  other  spot  of  earth ;  but 
all  were  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  the  Uttleness  of  human  glory; 
all— all  had  passed  away !  There  were 
before  me  the  fanes  of  a  dread  religion, 
the  tombs  of  forgotten  monarchs,  and 
the  palm-tree  that  waved  in  the  banquet- 
hall  of  kings ;  while  the  feeling  of  deso- 
lation was  doubly  heightened  by  the 
calm  sweet  sky  above  me,  which,  in  its 
unfading  brightness,  shone  as  purely 
now  as  when  it  beamed  j^pon  the  golden 
dreams  of  Grcesus." — Emerson* 8  Letters 
from  the  JEgean,  p.  113  seq. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  ruins 
Sb  indi<»ited  by  the  preceding  cut. 

1.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in 
Sardie.  Notes  on  ch.  i.  20.  f  These 
thi$uf8  eaith  he  that  hath  the  aeven  Spirita 
of  Ood.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  4.  If  the 
phrase,  ''the  seven  spirits  of  God/'  as 
there  supposed,  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  la  great  propriety  in  saying  of  the 
Saviour,  that  he  has  that  spirit,  inasmuch 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  sent 
forth  by  him  into  the  world.  John  xv. 
26,  27 ;  zvL  7,  18,  14.  It  was  one  of 
the  highest  characteristics  that  could  be 
^yen  of  the  Saviour,  to  say,  that  the 
Holy  Ghoft  was  his  to  send  forth  into 
the  world,  and  that  that  great  Agent,  on 
whoM  gradous  influences  all  were  de- 
pendent lor  the  possession  of  true  reli- 
gioB,  oould  be  g^ven  or  withheld  by  him 
at  Ida  pleasure,  f  And  the  seven  stare. 
Sea  Hotel  on  eh.  L  16.  These  repre- 
•entad  tha  aagels  of  the  seven  churches 
(Kotai^  <Au  L  20),  and  the  idea  which 
(he  Satienr  would  seem  to  intend  to 
6onT«7  here  la,  that  he  had  entire  con- 
trol owr  the  ministers  of  the  churches, 
and  eoold  keep  or  remove  them  at  plea- 
mra.  f  /  kmw  thy  works.  See  Notes 
on  ehu  n.  2.  f  That  thou  hast  a  name 
that  tkou  limet.  Thou  dost  profess  at- 
tachment to  me  Bnd  my  cause.  The 
word  li/eja  a  word  that  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, in  the  New  Testament^  to  den  »te 


a  name  that  thou  livest, '  and  art 
deadi 
2  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen* 

el  Ti.  5. 6.  d  c  2.  4. 

religion,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
natural  state  of  man,  which  is  described 
as  death  in  sin.  By  the  profession  of 
religion,  they  expressed  the  purpose  to 
live  unto  God,  and  for  another  world; 
they  professed  to  have  true,  spiritual 
life,  f  And  art  dead.  That  is,  spiritu- 
ally. This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that 
their  profession  was  merely  in  name; 
and  yet>  this  must  be  understood  com- 
paratively, for  there  were  some  even  in 
Sardis  who  truly  lived  unto  God.  Ver.  4. 
The  meaning  is,  that,  in  general,  the 
profession  of  religion  among  them  was 
a  mere  name.  The  Saviour  does  not^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  churches  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  Thyatira,  specify  any  prevaUing 
*form  of  error  or  false  doctrine;  but  it 
would  seem  that  here  it  was  a  simple 
toant  of  religion. 

2.  Be  watchful.  Be  wakeful;  be  at- 
tentive and  earnest — in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  drowsy  condition  of  the 
church.  H  Strengthen  the  things  which 
remain.  The  true  piety  that  still  lives 
and  lingers  among  you.  Whatever  there 
was  of  religion  among  them,  it  was  of 
importance  to  strengthen  it,  that  the 
love  of  the  Saviour  might  not  become 
wholly  extinct.  An  important  duty  in 
a  low  and  languishing  state  of  religion, 
is,  to  "strengthen  the  things  that  still 
survive."  It  is  to  cultivate  all  the  graces 
which  do  exist ;  to  nourish  all  the  love 
of  truth  which  may  linger  in  the  church; 
and  to  confirm,  by  warm  exhortation, 
and  by  a  reference  to  the  gracious  pro- 
mises of  God's  word,  the  few  who  may 
be  endeavouring  to  do  their  duty,  and 
who,  amidst  many  discouragements,  are 
aiming  to  be  faithful  to  the  Saviour.  In 
the  lowest  state  of  religion  in  a  church, 
there  may  be  a  few,  perhaps  quite  ob- 
scure and  of  humble  rank,  who  are  mourn- 
ing over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  and 
who  are  sighing  for  better  times.  All 
such  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  to  comfort  and  encourage ;  for, 
it  is  in  their  hearts  that  piety  may  be 
kept  alive  in  the  church  ;  it  is  through 
them  that  it  may  be  hoped  religion  ma^ 
yet  be  revived.  In  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  doing  much  good  to  othen, 
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the  things  which  remain,  that  are 
ready  to  die :  for  I  have  not  found 
thy  works  perfect*  before  God. 

3  Remember  *  therefore  how  thou 
hast  received  and  heard ;  and  hold 

a  Da.  5.  27.  frHe.2.1. 

good  may  always  be  done  to  the  oanie 
itself  by  preserying  and  ebrengthening 
what  there  may  be  of  life  among  those 
few,  amidst  the  general  desolation  and 
death.  It  is  much  to  preserve  life  in 
grain  sown  in  a  field  through  the  long 
and  dreary  winter,  when  all  seems  to  be 
dead— for  it  will  burst  forth,  with  new  . 
life  and  beauty,  in  the  spring.  When 
the  body  is  prostrate  with  disease,  and 
life  just  lingers,  and  death  seems  to  be 
ooming  on,  it  is  much  to  preserve  the 
little  strength  that  remains;  much  to 
keep  ihe  healthful  parts  from  being  in- 
vaded, that  there  may  be  strength  yet 
to  recover.  ^  That  are  ready  to  die. 
That  seem  just  ready  to  become  extinct. 
So,  sometimes,  -in  a  plant,  there  seems 
to  be  but  ihe  least  conceivable  life  re- 
maining, and  it  appears  that  it  must 
die.  So,  when  we  are  sick,  there  seems 
to  be  but  the  feeblest  glimmering  of  life, 
and  it  is  apparently  just  ready  to  go  out. 
So,  when  a  fire  dies  away,  there  seems 
but  a  spark  remaining,  and  it  is  just 
ready  to  become  extinct.  And  thus,  in 
religion  in  the  soul ;  religion  in  a  church; 
religion  in  a  community — it  often  seems 
as  if  it  were  just  about  to  go  out  for 
ever.  ^  For  I  have  not  found  thy  loorke 
perfect  before  God.  I  have  not  found 
tham  complete  or  full.  They  come  short 
of  that  which  is  required.  Of  what 
church,  of  what  individual  Christian,  is 
not  this  true?  Whom  might  not  the 
Saviour  approach  with  the  same  lan- 
guage? It  was  true,  however,  in  a 
marked  and  eminent  sense,  of  the 
church  at  Sardis. 

3.  Remember f  therefor e,  how  thou  haat 
received.  This  may  refer  either  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
gospel  was  conveyed  to  them  —  as,  by 
Uie  labors  of  the  apostles,  and  by  the  re- 
markable effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
cr  to  the  ardor  and  love  with  which  they 
embraced  it;  or  to  the  greatness  of  the 
favors  and  privileges  conferred  on  them; 
or  to  their  own  understanding  of  what 
the  gospel  required,  wh'in  they  were  con- 
ftrtod.    It  is  not  possible  to  do^ermine 


fast,  and  repent.'  7f  therefore  then 
shalt  not  watoh,  I  will  come  on 
4hee  as  a  thief, '  and  thou  shalt  not 
know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon 
thee. 

e  ver.  19.  4e.lt.  16. 

in  which  sense  tiie  language  is  used, 
but  the  general  idea  is  plain,  that  then 
was  8ome)>hing  marked  and  nnvsoalin 
the  way  in  wMch  they  had  been  led  (e 
embrace  the  gospel,  and  that  it  was 
highly  proper  in  these  drcnmstiinceg  to 
look  back  to  the  days  when  they  gave 
themsplves  to  Christ. — It  is  always  well 
for  Christians  to  call  to  remembraaee 
the  "  day  of  their  espousals,"  and  thc^ 
views  and  feelings  when  they  gave  their 
hearts  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  oompan 
those  views  with  their  present  oondxtiMB, 
especially  if  their  conversion  was  marked 
by  any  thing  unusual.  %  Asui  heard. 
How  l^ou  didst  hear  the  gospel  in  for- 
mer times;  that  is,  with  what  earnest- 
ness and  attention  thou  didst  embnee 
it.  This  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that 
the  reference  in  the  whole  passage  is  to 
the  fact  that  they  embraced  the  goiqpel 
with  great  ardor  and  seaL  %  jbtd  hold 
faet.  (1)  Hold  fast  the  truths  whid 
thou  didst  then  receive:  (2)  hold  fiut 
what  remains  of  true  religion  among 
you.  f  And  repent.  Repent  in  refgrn 
to  all  that  in  which  yon  have  departed 
from  your  views  and  feelings  when  yon 
embraced  the  gospel,  f  If  therefore  them 
shalt  not  watch.  The  speaker  evidenfly 
supposed  that  it  was  possible  that  they 
would  not  regard  the  warning;  that  they 
would  presume  that  they  woidd  be  safe 
if  they  refused  to  give  heed  to  it,  or  that 
by  mere  inattention  and  indifferenoe  Aey 
might  suffer  the  warning  to  pass  by  on- 
heeded.  Similar  results  have  htin  so 
common  in  the  world  as  to  make  sodb 
a  supposition  not  improbable,  and  to 
make  proper,  in  other  eases  as  well  as 
that,  ibe  solemn  threatening  thai  he 
would  come  suddenly  upon  them,  f  1 
will  come  on  thee  ae  a  thief.  In  a  sad- 
den and  unexpected  manner.  See  Notts 
on  1  Thess.  v.  2.  ^  And  ye  ekall  itet 
know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  ihee. 
Ton  shall  not  know  beforehand;  J99 
shall  have  no  warning  of  my  immedia^ 
approach.  This  is  often  the  way  ii 
which  God  comes  Vo  men  in  his  heavy 
judgments.  Long  beforehand,  he 
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4  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even 
In  Sardb  which  have  not  defiled 
their  garments ;  and  they  shall  walk 
with  me  in  white ;  •  for  they  are 
worthy. 

ae.7. 0;  19.8 

aSshes  xa,  indeed,  of  what  most  be  the 
eonseqnenoes  of  a  oonne  of  sin,  and 
warns  as  to  turn  from  it;  but  when  sin- 
aers  refuse  to  attend  to  Ms  wamine,  and 
MIU  walk  in  the  way  of  evil,  he  oomes 
■addenly,  Bnd  eats  tiiem  down.  Every 
man  who  is  warned  of  the  evil  of  his 
oonrse,  Bnd  who  reitises  or  neglects  to 
Mpent^  has  reason  to  belieye  that  GN>d 
WUl  come  suddenly  in  his  wrath,  and 
aall  him  to  his  bar.  Proy.  xxiz.  1.  No 
■neh  man  can  presume  on  impunity ;  no 
one  who  is  warned  of  his  guilt  and  dan- 
|[er  eaa  feel  that  he  is  for  one  moment 
•aife.  No  one  can  have  any  basis  of  oal- 
aalfttinn  that  he  will  be  spared;  no  one 
eui  flatter  himself  with  any  probable 
antieipation  that  he  will  have  time  to 
VBpent  when  God  oomes  to  take  him 
ttwsy.  Beneyolenoe  has  done  its  appro- 
priate work  in  warning  him ; — ^how  can 
&a  Great  Judge  of  all  be  to  blame,  if  he 
MMBKes  then,  and  suddenly  cuts  the  sin- 
m&r  off? 

4.  Thou  haH  a  few  name*  even  in  Sar- 
di9m     See   the  Analysis  of  the  chap- 
ter.   The  word  names  here  is  equivalent 
to  pereone,  and  the  idea  is,  that  even, 
in  a  place  so  depraved,  and  where  reli-* 
g^on  had  so  much  declined,  there  were 
m  few  persons  who  had  kept  themselves 
free  from  the  general  contamination.  In 
most  oases  where  error  and  sin  prevail, 
there  may  be  found  a  few  who  are  worthy 
of  the  divine  commendation ;  a  few  who 
■how  that  true  religion  may  exist  even 
when  the  mass  are  eviL    Comp.  Notes 
on  Rom.  zi.  4.    f  Which  have  not  de- 
Med  their  garment:    Comp.  Notes  on 
Jnde  23.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  had 
not  defiled  themselves  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  profane  and  the  polluted; 
or.  in  other  words,  they  had  kept  them- 
atives  free  from  the  prevailing  corrup- 
llen.    They  were  like  persons  clothed 
la  white  waUdng  in  tbe  midst  of  the  de- 
fied, yet  keeping  their  raiment  from  be- 
lag  soiled,    f  And  they  ehall  walk  with 
Me  in  whiu.    White  is  the  emblem  of 
Imiooenoe,  and  is  hence  appropriately 
lepreaented  as  the  color  of  the  raiment 
10* 


5  Ho  that  OYeroometh,  the  same 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment; 
and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name 
out  of  the*  book  of  life,  but  I  will 


h  c  17. 8. 


of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  The  per- 
sons here  referred  to  had  kept  their  gar- 
ments uncontaminated  on  the  earth,  and 
as  an  appropriate  reward,  it  is  said  that 
they  would  appear  in  white  raiment  in 
heaven.  Comp.  ch.  viL  9 ;  zix.  8.  %  For 
they  are  worthy.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves worthy  to  be  regarded  as  follow- 
ers of  the  Lamb ;  or,  they  have  a  cha- 
racter that  is  fitted  for  heaven.  The 
declaration  is  not  that  they  have  any 
claim  to  heaven  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  merit,  or  that  it  will  be  in  virtue 
of  their  own  works  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceived there;  but  that  there  is  Vkfitneae 
or  propriety  that  they  should  thus  ap- 
pear in  heaven.  We  are  all  personally  • 
unworthy  to  be  admitted  to  heaven,  but 
we  may  evince  such  a  character  as  to 
show  that,  according  to  the  arrang#> 
ments  of  grace,  it  is  jit  and  prwper  that 
we  should  be  received  there.  We  have 
the  character  to  which  God  has  promised 
eternal  life. 

5.  He  that  overeometh,  ^ee  Notes  on 
ch.  iL  7.  f  The  same  ahaU  he  clothed  in 
white  raiment.  Whosoever  he  may  be 
that  shall  overcome  sin  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  this  world,  shall  be  admitted  to 
this  glorious  reward.  The  promise  is 
made  not  only  to  those  in  Sardis  who 
should  be  victorious,  but  to  all  in  every 
age  and  every  land.  The  hope  that  is 
thus  held  out  before  us,  is  that  of  ap- 
pearing with  the  Redeemer  in  his  king- 
dom, clad  in  robes  expressive  of  hoU- 
ness  and  joy.  f  And  I  will  not  blot  out 
hie  name  out  of  the  book  of  life.  The 
book  which  contains  the  names  of  those 
who  are  to  live  with  him  for  ever.  The 
names  of  his  people  are  thus  represented 
as  enrolled  in  a  book  which  he  keeps — 
a  register  of  those  who  are  to  live  for- 
ever. The  phrase  "bdok  of  life"  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Bible,  representing 
this  idea.  See  Notes  on  PhiL  iv.  8. 
Comp.  Rev.  xv.  3 ;  xx.  12, 16 ;  xxi.  27 ; 
xxiL  19.  The  expression  ''I  will  not 
blot  out"  means,  that  the  names  would 
be  found  there  on  the  great  day  of  final 
aoeonnt^  and  would  be  found  there  for- 
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confess*  his  name  before  my  Father, 
and  before  his  angels. 

a  Lu.  12.  8. 


ever.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  as  no 
one  can  have  occees  to  that  book  but  he 
who  keeps  it,  there  is  the  most  positivo 
assurance  that  it  will  never  be  done,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  redeemed  will  bo, 
therefore,  secure.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  period  is  coming  when  it 
will  be  felt  to  be  a  higher  honor  to  have 
the  name  enrolled  in  that  book  than  in  the 
books  of  heraldry — in  the  most  splendid 
catalogae  of  princes,  poets,  warriors, 
nobles,  or  statesmen,  that  the  world  has 
produced.  ^  But  I  will  confeaa  his  name, 
Ac.  I  will  acknowledge  him  to  bo  my 
follower.     See  Notes  on  Matt  z.  *32. 

6.  lie  tJiat  hath  an  ear,  Ao.  See  Notes 
on  oh.  IL  7. 

THB  EPISTLE   TO   THE   CHURCH  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

This  epistle  (vs.  7-13)  •comprises  the 
following  subjects  :  —  (1)  The  usual  ad- 
dress to  the  angel  of  the  church,  vor.  7. 

(2)  The  reference  to  some  attribute,  or 
charaoteristie  of  the  speaker,  ver.  7.  He 
here  addresses  the  church  as  one  who  is 
holy  and  true,  as  he  who  has  the  key  of 
David,  and  who  can  shut,  and  no  one 
can  open,  and  open,  and  no  one  can 
shut.  The  representation  is  that  of 
one  who  occupies  a  royal  palace,  and 
who  can  admit  or  exclude  any  one  whom 
he  pleases.  The  reference  to  such  a 
palace  is  continued  through  the  epistle. 

(3)  The  usual  dcclnration  that  he  knows 
their  works,  and  that  he  has  found  that 
they  had  strength,  iliough  but  a  little, 
and  had  kept  his  word,  vcr.  8.  (4)  A 
declaration  that  he  would  constrain  some 
who  professed  that  they  were  Jews,  but 
who  were  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  to 
come  and  humble  themselves  before 
them,  ver.  9.  (5)  The  particular  pro- 
mise to  that  church.  Ho  would  keep 
them  in  the  hour  of  temptation  that  was 
eoming  to  try  all  that  dwelt  upon  the 
earth,  ver.  10.  (6)  The  command  ad- 
dressed to  them  as  to  the  other  churches. 
Ho  solemnly  enjoins  it  on  them  to  see 
that  no  one  should  take  their  crown,  or 
deprive  them  of  the  reward  which  ho 
would  give  to  his  faithful  followers,  ver. 
11.    (7{  A  general  promise,  in  view  of 


C  He  that  hbth  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  S^b.  i  saith  unto  tb 
churches. 


I 


the  circumstances  in  PLiladelphia,toiS 
who  should  overcom*,  yer.  12.  Thff 
would  be  made  a  pillar  In  the  temples 
God,  and  go  no  more  oat.  They  vmN 
have  written  on  themselres  the  nuMtf 
his  God,  and  the  name  of  the  holy  d9 
— showing  that  they  were  inhalHtiBl 
of  the  heavenly  world.  (8)  The  mi  f 
call  on  all  to  attend  to  what  wu  mitt ' 
the  churches,  ver.  18. 

Philadelphia  stood  sbonttwea^iN 
miles  southeast  from  8ardi%  ii  tti 
plain  of  Ilcrmus,  and  about  midwirb- 
tween  the  river  of  that  saaM  am^ 
termination  of  Mount  Tmohis.  Bva 
the  second  city  in  Lydia,  and  W 
by  king  Attains  Philadelphns^fl 
it  received  its  name,  bi  tiba 
B.  C,  the  place  passed,  with 
in  the  vicinity,  under  the 
the  Romans.  The  aite  is 
Strabo  to  be  liable  to 
it  continued  to  be  a  plaoe  cf 
down  to  the  Bysandne  age  x  i 
the  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  ii 
the  Turks  the  longest.  It  was 
Bi^azat,  A.  D.  1392.  '<  It  still 
a  Turkish  town,  under  the 
lah  Shehr,  <  City  of  God/  L  e.,  tlw 
Town.'  It  covers  a  oonsidenUe 
of  ground,  running  up  the  slopes  of  fea 
hills,  or  rather  of  one  hUl,  wi&  finnriK 
summits.  The  country  as  viewed  frsa 
these  hills  is  extremely  magnificeDt- 
gardens  and  vineyards  lying  at  the  bad 
and  sides  of  the  town,  and  before  it  obi 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  extenrin 
plains  of  Asia.  The  missionaries,  FiA 
and  Parsons  were  informed  by  the  QttA  \ 
bishop,  that  the  town  contained  394 
houses,  of  which  he  assigned  250  to  &t 
Greeks,  and  the  rest  to  the  Turks.  Oi 
the  same  authority,  it  is  stated  thU 
there  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  ki* 
sides  twenty  others  which  were  too  oM 
or  too  small  for  use.  Six  minarets,  ii* 
dicating  as  many  mosques,  are  seen  h 
the  town,  and  one  of  these  mosquefl  ^ 
believed  by  the  native  Christians  tl 
have  been  the  church  in  which  assea- 
bled  thQ,  primitive  Christians  addre?*' 
in  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  few  nnoii 
but  in  one  part  are  four  pillars,  wliA 
are  supposed  to  have  been  coluniDi  of* 
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I  .  7  And  to  the  enael  of  the  church 
in  Philadelphia  wnta ;  These  things 


«faiiroh.  Ona  Bolilar;  pillar  bag  been 
tflea  noticed,  as  reraiading  bebolderi 
V  Uie  ramukable  words  in  the  ApooO' 
Inwe,  'Him  that  oTeroomeOi  will  I 
'mike  o  pillar  in  tha  templa  of  my 
'Vod.'"  —  £t»a'(  Encg.  See,  alBO,  tha 
"""    "         |F  Meratd  tot  1831,   p.   253; 


1839,  pp.  210-312.      1 
seat  of  B  Oreek  Archbi 
twenty  inferior  olergy.     The  si 
nuTow,  and  sra  desarihed  as 
ably  SIthy.     The  anneiad  oat 
a  repreaenta^on  of  the  bum  ■ 


ith  about 


appellation  holy,  i 
hBly  mt,  is  ona  tbat  befits  him,  i 
pot  onfroquently  giTen  to  him  ■ 
Hew  TMtament.  Luke  I.  35;  J 
«,  iii.  U.     Itianotonlyan  appel 


•ddneslDg  the  ehnTehee. 

doD  of  what  i>   said  to  nn  nill  oftoD 

d^pimd  mach  on  onr  idea  of  the  ehene- 

ki^  sad  Uionghtfalnees  alwaya  become 
■B  when  we  are  addreasad  by  ik  holy 
»*leemop,  ^  lie  that  it  trae.  Aaotbcr 
tkuMlerisUo  of  the  Savioar  well-fitted 


..  delermine  our  destiny.  %  He  that 
halh  the  key  of  David.  Tbla  eipression 
ia  manifeatl;  taken  from  Isa.  iiii.  22, 
"And  the  key  of  tbe  honee  of  David 
will  I  lay  npon  hia  abouldcr."  Sea  tba 
passage  eipUined  in  the  Xatea  on  that 
plaoe.  As  used  by  laidab,  tbe  phrase 
ia  applied  U>  Eliakim,  and  it  ia  not  to  bl 
infer-ed  that  beeausa  the  language  hare 
ig  applied  to  the  Lord  Jeena,  that  orinii' 
ally  it  bad  any  sneh  referenoo.     "Th* 
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true,  •  lie  that  hath  the  key  *  of 
David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man 
shutteth ;  and  shutteth,  *  and  no 
man  openeth ; 

a  lJno.5. ao.      » Is.  22.  22.     e  Job.l2.U. 


applicfttion  of  the  same  tenns,"  says 
Prof.  Alexander  on  Isa.  xxiL  22,  "  to 
Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  19),  and  to  Christ 
himself  (Rev.  iii.  7)  does  not  prove  that 
they  here  refer  to  either,  or  that  Eliakim 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  but  merely  that 
the  same  words  admit  of  different  appli- 
cations." The  language  is  that  which 
properly  denotes  authority  or  control — 
as  when  one  has  the  key  of  a  house,  and 
has  unlimited  access  to  it;    and    the 

,  meaning  here  is,  that,  as  David  is  repre- 
sented as  the  king  of  Israel  residing  in 
a  palace,  so  he  who  had  the  key  to'  tiiat 
palace  had  regal  authority,  f  He  that 
openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth,  Ac  He 
has  free  and  unrestrained  access  to  the 
house ;  the  power  of  admitting  any  one, 
or  of  excluding  any  one.  Applied  here 
to  the  Saviour,  as  king  in  Zion,  this 

^  meand  that  in  his  kingdom  he  has  the 
absolute  control  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission or  exclusion  of  unj  one.  He 
can  prescribe  the  terms ;  he  can  invite 
iHiom  he  chooses;  he  can  exclude 
those  whom  he  judges  should  not  be 
admitted.  A  reference  to  this  absolute 
control  was  every  way  proper  when  he 
was  addressing  a  church,  and  is  every 
way  proper  for  us  to  reflect  on  when  we 
think  of  the  subject  of  our  personal 
salvation. 

8.  I  know  thy  works.  See  Notes  on 
oh.  ii.  2.  %  Behold  I  have  set  before 
thee  an  open  door.  Referring  to  his 
authority  as  stated  in  ver.  7.  The 
"open  door"  here  evidently  refers  to 
the  enjoyment  of  some  privilege  or 
honor,  and  so  far  as  the  language  is 
concerned,  it  may  refer  to  any  one  of 
the  following  things,  either  (1)  the 
ability  to  do  good — represented  as  the 
"opening  of  the  door."  Comp.  Acts 
xiv.  27;  1  Cor.  xvL  9;  2  Cor.  ii.  12; 
Col.  iv.  3.  (2)  The  privilege  of  access 
to  the  heavenly  palace;  that  is,  that 
they  had  an  abundant  opportunity  of 
securing  their  salvation,  the  door  being 
never  closed  against  them  by  day  or 
by  night  Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  25.  Or, 
(3)  it  may  moon  that  they  had  before 
them  an  open  way  of  ogress  from  dan- 


8  I  know  thy  works-,  behold,  I 
have  set  before  thee  an  open  '  door, 
and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou 
hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept 


tf  1  Go.  16. 19. 


ger  and  persecution.  This  latter,  "Pnt 
Stuart  supposes  to  be  the  true  meaning, 
and  argues  this  because  it  is  imme^ 
ately  specified  that  those  Jewish  perse- 
cutors would  be  made  to  humble  them- 
selves, and  that  the  church  would  but 
lightly  experience  the  troubles  which 
were  coming  upon  the  WQrld  around 
them.  But  the  more  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  phrase  "  an  open  door,"  is 
that  it  refers  to  access  to  a  thing  rather 
than  egress  from  a  thing }  thi^we  may 
come  to  that  which  we  desire  to  ap- 
proach, rather  than  escape  tcom  that 
which  we  dread.  There  is  no  ol^eetion, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  the  supposition  that 
the  language  may  be  used  here  in  the 
largest  sense — as  denoting  that»  in  re- 
gard to  the  church  at  Phili^l^hia,  there 
was  no  restraint  He  had  given  them 
the  most  unlimited  privileges.  The 
temple  of  salvation  was  thrown  open  to 
them;  the  celestial  city  was  aeeessiUe; 
the  whole  world  was  before  them  as  a 
field  of  usefulness,  and  any  where^  aad 
every  where,  they  might  do  good»  end  at 
all  times  they  might  have  access  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  %  And  no  mow  earn 
shut  it.  No  one  has  the  power  of  pre- 
venting this,  for  he  who  has  control 
over  idl  things,  concedes  these  privi- 
leges to  you.  ^  For  thou  hast  a  little 
strength.  This  would  imply  that  they 
had  uot  great  vigor,  but  still  that,  not- 
withstanding there  were  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  their  doing  good,  and  so  many 
temptations  to  evil,  there  still  remained  . 
with  them  some  degree  of  energy. 
They  were  not  wholly  dead;  and,  as 
long  as  that  was  the  case,  the  door  was 
still  open  for  them  to  do  good.  The 
words  "  little  strength"  may  refer  either 
to  the  smallness  of  the  nun»ber — mean- 
ing that  they  were  few ;  or  it  may  refer 
to  the  spiritual  life  and  energy  of  the 
church — meaning  that,  though  feeble, 
their  vital  energy  was  not  wholly  gone. 
The  more  natural  ititerpretation  seem 
to  bo  to  refer  it  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  although  they  had  not 
the  highest  degree  of  energy,  or  had 
not  all  that  the  Saviour  desired  they 
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my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  mj 
name. 

9  Behold,  I  will  make  them  of 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say* 
they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do 
lie ;  behold*  I  will  make  them  to 

a  e.2.9. 

riioold  hare,  they  were  not  wholly  dead. 
The  Sayioiur  saw  among  them  the  eyi- 
denoes  of  Bpiritaal  life,  and  in  view  of 
that  he  says  he  had  set  before  them  an 
open  door,  and  there  was  abundant 
opportunity  to  employ  all  the  energy 
and  seal  which  they  had.  It  maybe 
remarked  that  the  same  thing  is  tme 
now,  that  whereyer  there  is  any  vitality 
in  a  chnrch  the  Saviour  will  famish 
ample  opportunity  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed m  his  service,  f  And  hast  not 
dmtied  ««  fwrne.  When  Christians  were 
brought  before  heathen  magistrates  in 
times  of  persecution,  they  were  required 
to  renonnee  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to 
dUsown  him  in  a  public  manner.  It  is 
poesible  that>  amidst  the  persecutions 
that  raged  in  the  early  times,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ohurch  at  Philadelphia  had 
been  gammoned  to  such  a  trial,  and  they 
had  stood  the  trial  firmly.  It  would 
seem  from  the  following  verse,  that  the 
•tfbrts  which  had  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  renounce  the  name  of  Christ 
had  been  made  by  those  who  professed 
to.be  Jews,  though  they  evinced  the 
ipirit  of  Satan.  If  so,  then  the  attempt 
was  probably  to  convince  them  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  Christ.  This  attempt 
would  be  made  in  all  places  where 
there  were  Jews. 

9.  Btkold  I  will  make,  Greek,  ''  I 
give" — ^^^c — that  is,  I  will  arrange 
matters  so  that  this  shall  occur.  The 
word  implies  that  he  had  power  to  do 
(his,  and  oonsequenUy  proves  that  he 
has  power  over  the  heart  of  man,  and 
eao  secai^  sueh  a  result  as  he  chooses. 
f  7%em  of  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
wkiek  say  that  they  are  Jews,  Who 
profess  to  be  Jews,  but  are  really  of  the 
synagogue  of  Satan.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
iL  9.  ^e  meaning  is,  that,  though  they 
irsn  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  boasted 
omeh  of  being  Jews,  yet  they  were 
really  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  and 
their  assemblages  deserved  to  be  called 
his  "  synagogue."  f  And  are  not,  but 
Is  lie.    It  is  a  false  profession  alto- 


come  *  and  worship  before  thy  fee^ 
and  to  know  that  I  have  loved 
thee. 

10  Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I '  also  will 


b  Is.  60. 14. 


e  2  Pe.  2. 9. 


gether.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  John  i.  0. 
^  Behold  I  wUl  make  them  to  come  and 
worship  before  thy  feet.  The  word  ren- 
dered worship  here,  means  properly  to 
fall  prostrate,  and  then  to  do  homage, 
or  to  worship  in  the  proper  sense,  as  this 
was  commonly  done  by  falling  prostrate. 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  ii.  2.  So  far  as  the 
word  is  concerned,  it  may  refer  either  to 
spiritual  homage,  that  is,  the  worship 
of  Qod;  or  it  may  mean  respect  as 
shown  to  superiors.  If  it  is  used  here 
in  the  sense  of  divine  worship  properly 
so  called,  it  means  tliat  they  would  be 
constrained  to  come  and  worship  the 
Redeemer  "before  them,"  or  in  their 
very  presence ;  if  it  is  used  in  the  more 
general  signification,  it  means  that  they 
would  be  constrained  to  show  them 
honor  and  respect  The  latter  is  the 
probable  meaning;  thct  is,  that  they 
would  be  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  the  children  of  God,  or 
that  God  regarded  them  with  his  favor. 
It  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  they 
would  themselves  be  converted  to  Christ, 
but  that,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  revile  and  oppose  those  who  were 
true  Christians,  they  would  be  con- 
strained to  come  and  render  them  the 
respect  due  to  those  who  were  sincerely 
endeavoring  to  serve  their  Maker.  The 
truth  taught  here  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  so  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  all  the  enemies  of  religion 
that  they  shall  be  brought  to  show 
respect  to  it ;  so  to  incline  the  minds  of 
all  people  that  they  shall  honor  the 
church,  or  be  at  least  outwardly  its 
friends.  Such  homage  the  world  shall 
yet  be  constrained  to  pay  to  it.  ^  And 
to  know  that  I  have  loved  thee.  This  ex- 
plains what  he  had  just  said,  and  shows 
that  he  means  that  the  enemies  of  his 
church  will  yet  be  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  enjoys  tho  smiles  of 
God,  and  that  instead  of  being  perse- 
cuted and  reviled,  it  should  be  respected 
and  loved. 
10.  Became  thou  hast  hefA  t^  weH 
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keep  thpo  from  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion, which  shall  come  upon  all  the 
wurid,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth. 

11  Behold,  I  come  •  quickly:* 


a  Zep.  1. 14. 


b  Ter.  3. 


of  mtf  jxihrnce.  My  word  coramamlinff 
or  iMij( tilling  pjitieiico  ;  that  is,  thou  hast 
niRnifi<.''t<Ml  the  ^jaticnce  which  I  require. 
They  hii<l  uhown  thi.f  in  the  trinlfl  which 
they  had  ex|»erien('e«l ;  he  promises  now 
that  in  return  he  will  keep  them  in  the 
future  trials  that  shall  come  upon  the 
world.  One  of  the  hi<;hedt  rewards  of 
patience  in  one  trial  is  tlic  grace  that 
God  gives  us  to  hear  another.  The  fact 
that  we  Aate&ren  patient  and  cuhmissive 
may  he  regarded  as  proof  tliat  ho  will 
give  us  grace  that  we  may  he  patient 
and  suhmissivo  in  the  trials  that  arc  to 
como.  God  does  not  leave  those  who 
have  shown  that  they  will  not  leave  him. 
^  /  aUo  toil  I  keep  thee.  That  is,  I  will 
80  keep  you  that  you  shall  not  sink 
under  the  trials  which  will  prove  a  severe 
temptation  to  many.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  would  he  actually  kept 
from  calamity  of  all  kinds,  hut  that  they 
would  be  kept  from  the  temptation  to 
apottacy  in  calamity,  lie  would  give 
them  grace  to  bear  up  under  trials  with 
a  Christian  spirit,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  salvation  should  not  ho 
endangered.  ^  From  the  hour  of  temv- 
tation.  The  season;  the  time;  the 
period  of  temptation.  You  shall  ho  so 
kept  that  that  which  will  prove  to  bo  a 
time  of  temptation  to  so  many  shall  not 
endanger  your  salvation.  Though  others 
fall,  you  shall  not ;  though  you  may  bo 
afflicted  with  others,  yet  you  shall  have 
grace  to  sustain  you.  \  Which  shall 
come  upon  all  the  world.  The  phrase 
here  used — "  all  the  world" — may  either 
denote  the  whole  world;  or  the  whole 
Roman  empire;  or  a  large  district  of 
country;  or  the  land  of  Judca.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  IL  1.  Here,  i)erhaps,  all 
that  is  implied  is,  that  the  trial  would  be 
very  extensive  or  general — so  much  so 
ifi  to  embrace  the  world  as  the  word  was 
understood  by  those  to  whom  the  epistle 
wafl  addressed.  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  world  literally  was  in- 
cluded in  it,  or  even  all  the  Roman 
empire,  but  what  was  the  world  to  them 
p-ihe  region  which  Ihey  would  embrace 
term.    If  thero  were  some  fiur- 


hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast^  tU  - 
no  man  take  thy  crown. 

12  Him  that  OTercometh  will  I  ! 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  i^  . 
God ;  and  he  shall  go  no  more  oat;  •; 
and  I  will  write  upon  him  thenaM  j 

spreading  calamity  in  the  coantiywhoi 
they  resided,  it  would  probably  be  il 
that  would  be  fairly  embraced  in  tb 
meaning  of  the  word.     It  is  not  kson 
to  what  trial  the  speaker  refers.  It  b^ 
have  been  some  form  of  persecutioa,  c 
it  may  have  been  some  calamity  byfif* 
ease,  earthquake,  or  famine  that  ms  H 
occur.     Tacitus  (see  Wetstcin,  is  kj 
mentions  an  earthquake  that  sank  twdin 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  in  one  night,  Vj 
which,  among  others,  Philadelphia  n 
deeply  affected,  and  it  ia  possibU^ 
thero  may  have  been  reference  hen  b 
that  overwhelming  calamity.    BntM- 
thing  can  be  determined  with  certaii^ 
in  regard  to  this,     f  To  try  them  lU 
dwell  upon  the  earth.      To   test  tkec 
character.    It  would  rather  seemftoi 
this  that  the  affliction  was  some  form  d 
persecution  as  adapted  to  test  the  fldeE9 
ofthosewhowere  affected  by  it.   Thep» 
secutions  in  the  Roman  empire  wouldte*  \, 
nish  abundant  occasions  for  snob  a  toL 

11.  Behold  I  come  quickly.    Thsti^ 
in  the  trials  referred  to.     Comp.  KflM 
on  ch.  i.  1,  11,  16.     f  Hold  that  /U 
which  thou  hast.    That  is,  whatererfli  r 
truth  and  piety  you  now  possess.    8m 
Notes  on  ver.  3.     ^  That  no  man  (ib  I 
thy  crown.    The  crown  of  life  appoinltl  | 
for  all  who  are    true    believers.     Sm 
Notes  on  2  Tim.  iv.  8.     The  truth  wUA 
is  taught  here  is,  that  by  negligence* 
unfaithfulness  in  duty,  we  may  be  i^ 
prived  of  the  glory  which  we  might  bsfl 
obtained  if  we  had  boon  faithful  to  fltf 
Uod  and  Saviour.  ,  We  need  to  be  A 
our  constant  guard,  that,  in  a  world  rf 
temptation,  where  the  enemies  of  tnA 
abound,  we  may  not  be  robbed  of  tki   ■ 
crown  that  we  might  hare  worn  fit 
ever.     Comp.  Notes  on  2  John  8. 

12.  Him  that  overcometh.  See  NoM 
on  ch.  ii.  7.  ^  Will  1  make  a  jnttar  * 
the  temple  of  my  God,  See  tne  intn- 
ductory  remarks  to  this  epistle.  Ihl 
promised  reward  of  faithfulness  here  14 
that  he  who  was  victorious  would  bl 
honored  as  if  he  were  a  pillar  or  coloni 
in  the  temple  of  God.  Such  a  pillar  <V 
column  was  partly  for  ornament^  sad 
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of  mj  God,  and  the  name  of  the  I  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  dowri  out 
.-^_   _j.  rt.^       T.T    .    -^T      -  of  heaven  from  my  God :  and  /  i/Ttfl 

write  upon  him  mj  new  name. 


city  of  my  GK)d,  which  is  New 

a  e.  21. 2, 10. 

partly  for  rapport,  and  the  idea  here  is, 
that  in  that  temple  he  would  contribute 
to  its  beauty  and  the  justness  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  would  at  the  same  time  be 
honored  as  if  he  were  a  pillar  which  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  tiie  temple. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  New  *  Testa- 
ment to  represent  the  church  as  a 
temple,  and  Christians  as  parts  of  it 
See  1  Cor.  iii  1«,  17  j  ri.  19  j  2  Cor.  vi. 
16 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  ^  And  he  shall  go  no 
more  out.  He  shall  be  permanent  as  a 
part  of  that  spiritual  temple.  The  idea 
of  "  going  ou^'  does  not  properly  belong 
to  a  pillar,  but  the  speaker  here  has  in 
his  mind  the  man  though  represented  as 
a  column.  The  description  of  some 
parts  would  be  applicable  more  directly 
to  a  pillar;  in  others  more  properly  to  a 
man.  Comp.  John  vi.  37 ;  x.  28,  29 ; 
1  John  IL  19,  for  an  illustration  of  the 
sentiment  here.  The  main  truth  here  is, 
that  if  we  reach  heaven,  our  happiness 
will  be  secure  forever.  We  shall  have 
the  most  absolute  certainty  that  the 
weliGue  of  the  soul  wUl  no  more  be 
perilled ;  that  we  shall  never  be  in  dan- 
ger of  fikUing  into  temptation ;  that  no 
artfol  foe  shall  ever  have  power  to 
alienate  our  affections  from  God;  that 
we  shall  never  die.  Though  we  may 
diange  our  place,  and  may  roam  from 
world  to  world,  tiU  we  shall  have  sur- 
veyed all  the  wonders  of  creation,  yet 
we  shall  never  "  go  out  of  the  temple  of 
God."  Comp.  Notes  on  John  ziv.  2. 
When  we  reach  the  heavenly  world,  our 
eonflicts  wUl  be  over ;  our  doubts  at  an 
end.  As  soon  as  we  cross  the  threshold, 
we  shall  be  greeted  with  the  assurance, 
"he  shall  go  no  more  out  forever." 
That  is  to  be  our  eternal  abode,  and 
whatever  of  joy  or  felicity  or  glory  that 
bright  world  can  furnish,  is  to  be  ours. 
Happy  moment  when,  emerging  from  a 
worid  of  danger  and  of  doubt,  the  soul 
shall  settle  down  into  the  calmness  and 
peace  of  that  state  where  tVere  is  the 
assurance  of  God  himself  that  that 
worid  of  bliss  is  to  be  its  eternal  abode. 
f  And  I  win  write  upon  him  the  name  of 
fliy  God,  Considered  as  a  pillar  or 
eoiiunn  in  the  temple.  The  name  of 
God  would  be  conspicuously  recorded 
on  it  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  God. 


The  allusion  is  to  a  public  edifice  on  tha 
columns  of  which  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  persons  were 
recorded;  that  is,  where  there  was  a 
public  testimonial  of  the  respect  in 
which  one  whose  name  was  thus  re- 
corded was  held.  The  hon^  thus  con- 
ferred on  him  "  who  should  overcome,** 
would  be  as  great  as  if  the  name  of  that 
God  whom  he  served,  and  whose  favor 
and  friendship  he  enjoyed,  were  inscribed 
on  him  in  some  conspicuous  manner. 
The  meaning  is,  that  he  would  be  known 
and  recognized  as  belonging  to  God ;  the 
God  of  the  Redeemer  himself — indicated 
by  the  phrase  **  the  name  of  my  God." 
^  And  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God. 
That  is,  indicating  that  he  belongs  to 
that  city,  or  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is 
the  city  of  his  habitation.  The  idea 
would  seem  to  be,  that  in  this  world,  and 
in  all  worlds  wherever  he  goes  and 
wherever  he  abides,  he  will  be  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  that  holy  city ;  as 
enjoying  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
such  a  citizen.  \  Which  is  New  JerU' 
salem.  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where 
the  temple  was  reared,  and  where  the 
worship  of  God  was  celebrated.  It  thus 
came  to  be  synonymous  with  the  church 
— the  dwelling-place  of  God  on  earth. 
f  Which  Cometh  down  out'  of  heaven 
from  my  God.  See  this  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  ch.  xxi.  2,  seq.  Of  course, 
this  must  be  a  figurative  representation, 
but  the  idea  is  plain.  It  is  (1)  that  the 
church  is,  in  accordance  with  settled 
Scripture  language,  represented  as  a  city 
— the  abode  of  God  on  earth.  (2)  That 
this,  instead  of  being  built  here,  or 
having  an  earthly  origin,  has  its  origin 
in  heaven.  It  is  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
structed there,  and  then  sent  down  to 
earth  ready  formed.  The  type,  the 
form,  the  whole  structure  is  heavenly. 
It  is  a  departure  from  all  proper  lawj  of 
interpretation  to  explain  this  literaUyf 
as  if  a  city  should  be  actually  let  down 
from  heaven ;  and  equally  so  to  infbr 
from  this  passage  and  the  others  of 
similar  import  in  this  book,  that  a  city 
will  be  literally  reared  for  the  residence 
of  the  saints.  If  the  passage  proves 
any  thing  on  either  of  thase  points,  it 
is,  that  a  great  and  splendid  city, 
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13  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
Ivnar  wluit  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

M  that  doferibed  in  cb.  xzL  will  literally 
foiM  down  from  heaven.  But  who  can 
believe  that?  Such  an  interpretation! 
however,  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
The  comparison  of  the  church  with  a 
beautiM  citv,  and  -the  fact  that  it  has 
its  ori^  infteaven,  is  all  that  is  fairly 
implied  in  the  passage.  %  And  I  wiU 
write  upon  him  my  -new  name.  See 
Notes  on  c^  IL  17.  The  reward,  there- 
fore, promised  here  is,  that  he  who  by 
persevering  fidelity  showed  that  he  was  a 
real  friend  of  the  Savioor,  would  be  hon- 
ored with  a  permanent  abode  in  the  holy 
city  of  his  habitation.  In  the  church 
redeemed  and  triumphant  he  would  have 
a  perpetual  dwelling,  and  wherever  he 
should  be,  there  would  be  given  him  sure 
pledges  that  he  belonged  to  him,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly 
world.  To  no  higher  honor  could  any 
man  aspire ;  and  yet  that  is  an  honor  to 
which  the  most  humble  and  lowly  may 
attain  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

THB   EPISTLB  TO  THB  CmTRCH  AT 
LAODICBA. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Laodicea  (vs.  14-22),  are  as 
follows:  (1)  |Fho  usual  salutation  to  the 
Uigel  of  the  church,  ver.  14.  (2)  The 
reference  to  the  attributes  of  the  speaker 
— the  one  here  referred  to  being  that  he 
was  the  ''Amen,"  ''the  faithful  and  true 
witness,"  and  "the  beginning  of  the 
ereation  of  God,"  ver.  14.  (3)  The  claim 
that  he  knew  all  their  works,  ver.  15. 
(4)  The  characteristic  of  the  church :  it 
was  "lukewarm" — "neither  cold  nor 
hot,"  ver.  15.*  (5)  The  punishment 
Uireatened,  that  ho  would  "  spue  them 
out  of  his  mouth,"  ver.  16.  (6)  A  so- 
lemn reproof  of  their  self-confidence,  of 
their  ignorance  of  themselves,  and  of 
their  pride,  when  they  were  in  fact  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked;  and  a  solemn 
counsel  to  them  to  apply  to  him  for 
Uiose  things  which  would  make  them 
truly  rich — which  would  cover  up  the 
shame  of  their  nakedness,  and  which 
would  give  them  clear  spiritual  vision, 
Ts.  17,  18.  (7)  A  command  to  repent, 
hi  view  of  the  fact  that  he  rebukes  and 
chastens  those  whom  he  loves.  (8)  An 
•Moraace  that  an  opportunity  is  still 


14  And  unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  *  of  the  Laodiceans  write ; 

c  Or,  in  LeodSoea. 

offered  for  repentBnce,  representei  by 
his  standing  at  the  door  and  praying  Ux 
admittance,  ver.  20.  (9)  A  promise  to  hiA 
that  should  be  victorious — in  this  ease 
that  he  should  sit  down  with  him  on  his 
throne,  ver.  21 ;  and  (10)  the  usual  otil 
on  those  who  had  ears  to  hear,  to  attend 
to  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the  chnrdies. 
Laodicea  was  situated  in  the  southwn 
part  of  Phrygia,  near  the  junction  of  the 
small  rivers  Asopus  and  Carpus,  on  a 
plain  washed  at  its  edges  by  eadi.    It 
was  about  forty  miles  firom  Bphesus,  and 
not  far  from  Colosse  and  Hierapolis.    In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  lane  eity, 
but  the  firequency  of  earthquuei^  to 
which   this  district  has   beoi   always 
liable,  demolished,  long  stneey  a  large 
part  of  the  city,  and  destroyed  muKf  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  plaoe  was  Man- 
doned,  and  now  lies  in  rnfais.    It  Is  wtm 
a  deserted  place,  called  by  the  Xsofts 
Eski-hissar,  or  Old  Castle.     FnA  tts 
ruins,  which  are  numeroii%  enmWtif 
of  the  remains  of  temples,  theatric  Ae., 
it  seems  to  have  been  sitoatod  on .4s  or 
seven  hills,  taking  up  a  laiga  spaai  ef 
ground.    The  whole  rishig  gnimi  am. 
which  the  city  stood  is  one  Tast  *— '^ 
of  ruins,  abandoned  entirely  to  tha-Oiri 
and  the  fox.    CoL  Leake  says,  ^TtSm^ 
are  few  ancient  sites  moire  uke^  Ikn 
Laodicea  to  preserve  many  earioai  le- 
mains  of  antiquity  beneath  the  smliMe 
of  the  soil ;  its  opulence,  and  the  earth- 
quakes to  which  it  was  snl^eel^  render- 
ing  it  probable  that  valuahle  works  of 
art  were  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  public  and  private  edifices."    The 
neighboring  village  contains  some  fifty 
or  sixty  people,  among  whom,  on  a  visit 
of  a  recent  traveller  there,  there  were 
but  two  nominal  Christians.    "  The  name 
of  Christianity," jsays  Emerson  (p.  101), 
"  is  forgotten,  and  the  only  sounds  thst 
disturb  the  silence  of  its  desertion  are 
the  tones  of  the  Muezzin,  whose  voioe 
from  the  distant  village  (Eski-hissar) 
proclaims  the  ascendency  of  Mohammed. 
Laodicea  is  even  more   solitary  thaa 
Ephesus;  for  the  latter  has  the  prospect 
of  the  rolling  sea,  or  of  a  whitening  sail 
to  enliven  its  decay;  while  the  formw 
sits  in  widowed  loneliness,  its  walls  aie 
grass-grown,  its   temples  desolate^  ill 
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These  things  Hsith  the  Amen,  *  the 


^tonoe  wh11«  tlila  traTSUerjias  eiam- 

MlngthBi 

(b  Befal-hi 

ef  the  storm  bod  ftbated,  bat 

his  jonniey  again  bofors  it  had  entirely 

oeafied  to  blew  and  to  rain.     '^We  pra- 

Rrred,"  says  Se,  "haatening  on,  to  a 

fcrttec  delay  in  that  melanoholy  spot. 

Where  cTerjthing  whispered  dt-'-- 


petnoiuly  tbrotigh  the  ralle;,  sounded 
like  the  flendiih  Ungh  of  11ms  einWnf 
oTcr  the  deBtmotion  at  taut  and  hu 
proudest  monnmenta."  Bee  Prof,  Btoart, 
rol.ii.  pp.U,49;  Eitto'sSncy.;  Smitji's 
Joome;  U>  the  Seven  Churches,  1611; 
Leake,  Amndell,  Hartley,  McFarlsoe, 
Focoke,  Ac 

The  follo-wiog  ant,  ftvm  HcFarlane^ 
''Seveii  Apocalyptic  CbDrobei,"  will 
ftiralgb  ■  representation  of  the  mios  o' 
Laodicea. 


14.  Aiti  IIHta  Iht  angel  ef  Ihe  dinrch 
tf  iht  Laodkeant,  mrite.  See  Notea  on 
•b.  L  2«.  f  Title  ihingi  >a>*lA  the 
'men.     Referring,   aa   is   the 


ivery  • 


of  the 


■p«akor  addled 

«T  to  give  peculiar  idicb  la  irnaL  lie  »w 
■bont  to  aay  la  that  parijenlar  cbttrcb. 
Lkodioea  was  oharaeterii«d  by  loke- 
mnnness,  and  the  reference  to  the  faot 
Oat  be  oho  mi  about  to  address  them 
wu  the  "Amea" — that  is,  «aa  charac- 
tirliod  by  the  simple  earnestness  and 
■iDcerity  denoted  by  that  word — wai 
emiuaally  fltt«d  to  make  an  impreulon 
«■  lb*  miade  ef  luh  a  people.    Thi 


whom  tt  is  applied  ii 
md  Qtithful  ^bat  h 
true  what  be  promises  or  llircatens  ii 
certain  Einself  cbanieter  ic  1  by  sin 
centj  and  truth  (Notes  on  2  Cor.  i.  20), 
he  can  look  with  approbation  only  on 
the  same  thing  in  others:  and  bcDce  be 
looks  with  displeasure  on  the  lukewarm- 

approiimales  insinceriry.  Tbis  was  an 
attribute,  tierefote,  every  way  appro- 
priate to  be  referred  to  in  addressing  a 
lukewarm  chnrcb.  ^  The /aith/al  and 
Irua  Witntu.    ThU  li  vimowul  ^tek 
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15  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou 

•IK.  18. 21. 

idea  implied  in  the  word  amen  in  a  more 
complete  form,  but  eubstantially  the 
same  thing  is  referred  to.  He  is  a  wit- 
ness for  God  and  his  trath,  and  he  can 
approve  of  nothing  which  the  God  of 
truth  would  not  approve.  See  Kotes  on 
eh.  i.  5.  %  The  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God.  This  expression  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  regard  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  Saviour,  and,  like  all  si- 
mOar  expressions  respecting  him,  its 
meaning  has  been  much  controverted. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Col.  L  15.  The  phrase 
here  used  is  susceptible, '  properly,  of 
only  one  of  the  following  significations, 
viz. :  either  (a)  that  he  was  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  in  the  sense  that  he 
eansod  the  universe  to  begin  to  exist, 
that  is,  that  he  was  the  author  of  all 
things ;  or  (6)  that  he  was  the  first  cre- 
ated being ;  or  (e)  that  he  holds  the  pri- 
macy over  all,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
universe.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exam- 
ine any  other  proposed  interpretations, 
for  ^e  only  other  senses  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  words,  that  he  is  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  in  the  sense 
that  he  rose  from  the  dead  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  or  that  he  is 
the  head  of  the  spiritual  creation  of  God, 
are  so  foreign  to  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  as  to  need  no  special  refuta- 
tion. As  to  the  three  significations  sug- 
gested above,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
thejirgt  one — that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  creation,  and  in  that  sense  the  &e- 
ginning,  though  expressing  a  scriptural 
doctrine  (John  i.  3 ;  Eph.  iii.  9 ;  Col.  i. 
16),  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  here  uaed---ipx^' 
The  word  properly  refers  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  thing,  not  its  authorshipf 
and  denotes  properly  primacy  in  time, 
and  primacy  in  rank,  but  not  primacy 
in  the  sense  of  causing  anything  to  ex- 
ist. The  two  ideas  which  run  through 
the  word  as  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  those  just  suggested.  For  the 
former — primacy  in  regard  to  time — that 
b  properly  the  commencement  of  a  thing, 
see  the  following  passages  where  the 
word  occurs.  Matt.  xix.  4,  8,  xxiv.  8,  21 ; 
Mark  i.  1,  x.  6,  xiiL  8,  19,-  Luke  i.  2; 
John  i.  1,  2,  ii.  11,  vi.  64,  viii.  25,  44,  xv. 
17,  xvL  4  J  Acts  xi.  15;  1  John  i.  1,  ii.  7, 
18, 14,  24,  iii.  8,  11 ;  2  John  5,  6.  For 
Ae  Imiur  signification,  primacy  of  rank. 


art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  J  would 
*  thou  wert  cold  or  hot. 

or  authority,  see  the  following  plao6% 
Luke  xii.  11,  xx.  20;  Rom.  viii.  38,  1 
Cor.  zv.  24;  Eph.  L  21,  iu.  10,  vi  12; 
Col.  L  16, 18,  u.  10, 16;  Tit.  iiL  1.  The 
word  is  not,  Uierefore,  found  in  the  sense 
of  authorship,  as  denoting  that  one  ii 
the  beginning  of  anything  in  tl\e  senst 
that  he  caused  it  to  have  an  existence. 
As  to  the  second  of  the  signification  sug- 
gested, that  it  means  that  he  was  the 
first  created  being,  it  may  be  observed 
(a)  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  significa- 
tion of  the  phrase,  since  no  one  can  show 
that  this  is  the  only  proper  meaning 
which  could  be  given  to  the  words,  and 
therefore  the  phrase  cannot  be  adcfaioed 
to  prove  that  he  is  himself  a  created 
being.  If  it  wete  demonstrated  firom 
other  sources  that  Christ  was,  in  hgl^  a 
created  being,  and  the  first  that  God  had 
made,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
language  would  appropriately  exprus 
that  fJEtot  But  it  oannot  be  made  out 
from  the  mere  use  of  the  laagoago  htra : 
and  as  the  language  is  mseeptibl*  of 
other  interpretations,  it  oannot  be  rai- 
ployed  to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  cuMtnil 
being.  (6)  Such  an  interpretation  would 
be  at  variance 'with  all  those  pasngei 
which  speak  of  him  as  onereated  and 
eternal;  which  aseribe  divine  attribvtes 
to  him ;  which  speak  of  him  as  himielf 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  Comp.  John 
L  1-8;  Col.  i.  1»;  Heb.  L  S,  6,  8, 10-11 
The  third  signification,  therefore,  re- 
muns,  that  he  is  **  the  beginning  of  tiie 
creation  of  God,"  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
the  head  or  prince  of  the  creation ;  that 
is,  that  he  presides  over  it  so  far  as  the 
purposes  of  redemption  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
those  purposes.  This  is  (a)  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
Luke  xii.  11,  xx.  20,  et  al,  ut  supra,  and 
(6)  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  state- 
ments  respecting  the  Redeemer,  that 
"  all  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven 
and  in  earth"  (Matt.  xxviiL  18);  tiist 
God  has  "given  him  power  over  all 
flesh"  (John  xvii.  2);  that  all  things  an 
"put  under  his  feet"  (Heb.  ii  8 ;  1  Cw. 
XV.  27);  that  he  is  exalted  over  all 
things,  Eph.  i.  20-22.  Having  this  lanlf 
it  was  proper  that  he  should  speak  witti 
authority  to  the  church  at  Laodioea. 

15.  I  know  thy  works.  Notes,  eh.  U.S, 
f  Thai  ikou  art  nntUr^MmtirhtiL  Th* 
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word  cold  here  would  aeem  to  denote  the 
state  where  there  was  no  pretension  to 
rdigion ;  where  every  thing  was  utterly 
lifeless  and  dead.  The  language  is  ob- 
yiously  figoratiye,  but  it  is  sneh  as  is 
often  employed,  when  we  speak  of  one 
as  being  eold  towards  another,  as  having 
a  cold  or  icy  heart,  Ac.  The  word  hot 
would  denote,  of  course,  the  opposite— 
mxm.  and  sealous  in  their  love  and  ser- 
vice. The  very  words  that  we  are  con- 
strained to  use  when  speaking  on  this 
•uligeet— «uch  words  as  ardent  (L  e.  hot, 
or  burning) ;  fervid  (i.  e.  very  hot,  burn- 
ing, bailing),  show  how  necessary  it  is 
to  use  such  words,  and  how  oommon  it 
is.  The  state  indicated  here,  therefore, 
would  be  that  in  which  there  was  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  but  no  warm-hearted 
pie^;  in  which  tiiere  was  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  open  askd  honest  opposition 
to  him,  and,  on  the  other,  such  warm- 
hearted and  honest  love  as  he  had  a 
right  Up  look  for  among  his  professed 
fitonds ;  in  which  there  was  a  profession 
of  that  religion  which  oitght  to  warm  the 
heart  with  love,  and  fill  the  soul  with 
leal  in  the  eanse  of  the  Redeemer;  but 
where  the  only  result,  in  fact,  was  dead- 
Bess  and  ind^erence  to  him  and  his 
eaose.  Among  those  who  made  no  pro- 
feadon,  he  had  reason  to  expect  nothing 
bat  coldness ;  among  those  who  made  a 
pnfysaon,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
glow  of  a  warm  affection,  but  he  found 
nothing  but  indifference.  %  I  would  thou 
w^rt  eold  or  hot.  That  is,  I  would  prefer 
9itker  of  those  states  to  that  which  now 
exists.  Any  thing  bettor  than  this  con- 
dition, where  love  is  professed,  but  where 
it  does  not  exist ;  where  vows  have  been 
assumed  which  are  not  fulfilled.  Why 
be  would  prefer  that  they  should  be 
^hot»"  is  clear  enough ;  but  why  would 
lie  prefer  a  «tato  of  utter  coldness  —  a 
•tato  where  there  was  no  profession  of 
real  love  ?  To  this  question  the  follow- 
ing answers  may  be  given : — (1)  Such  a 
•tato  of  open  and  professed  coldness  or 
indifference  is  more  honeet.  There  is  no 
disguise ;  no  eonoealment ;  no  pretence. 
We  Imow  where  one  in  this  state  ''may 
be  fonnd  j"  we  know  with  whom  we  are 
dealing;  we  Imow  what  to  expect.  Sad 
as  the  state  is,  it  is  at  least  honest;  and 
we  are  so  made,  that  we  all  prefer  such 
a  eharaeter  to  one  where  professions  are 
flcade  which  are  never  to  be  realized — to 
A  itata  of  iniinoeritj  and  hypocrisy.  (2) 


Such  a  .state  is  more  honorable.  It  is 
a  more  elevated  condition  of  mind,  and 
marks  a  higher  character.  Of  a  man 
who  is  false  to  his  engagemente;  who 
makes  professions  and  promises  never 
to  be  realized,  we  can  m^ke  notiiing. 
There  is  essential  meanness  in  such  a 
character,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  we  can  respect.  But,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  is  openly  and 
avowedly  opposed  to  any  thing;  who 
takes  his  stand,  and  is  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous in  his  course,  though  it  be  wrong, 
there  are  traits  which  may  be,,  under 
a  better  direction,  elements  of  true 
greatness  and  magnanimity.  In  the 
character  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  there  were 
always  the  elements  of  true  greatness ; 
in  that  of  Judas  Iscariot,  there  were 
never.  The  one  was  capable  of  becoming 
one  of  the  noblest  men  that  has  ever 
lived  on  the  earth ;  the  other,  even  un- 
der the  personal  teaching  of  the  Re- 
deemer for  years,  was  nothing  but  a 
traitor  —  a  man  of  essential  meanness. 
(3)  There  is  more  hope  of  conversion 
and  salvation  in  such  a  case.  There 
could  always  have  been  a  ground  of 
hope  that  Saul  would  be  converted  and 
saved,  even  when  'n>reathing  out  threat- 
ening and  slaughter;"  of  Judas,  when 
numbered  among  the  professed  disciples 
of  the  Saviour,  there  was  no  hope.  The 
most  hopeless  of  all  persons,  in  regard 
to  salvation,  are  those  who  are  members 
of  the  church  without  any  true  religion ; 
who  have  made  a  profession  without  any 
evidence  of  personal  piety;  who  are 
content  with  a  name  to  live.  This  is 
so,  because  (a)  The  essential  character 
of  any  one  who  will  allow  himself  to  do 
this,  is  eminently  unfavorable  to  true 
religion.  There  is  a  lack  of  that  thorough 
honesty  and  sincerity  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  true  conversion  to  Ood.  He 
who  is  content  to  profess  to  be  what  he 
really  is  not,  is  not  a  man  on  whom  the 
truths  of  Christianity  are  likely  to  make 
an  impression.  (6)  Such  a  man  never 
applies  the  truth  to  himself.  Truth  that 
is  addressed  to  impenitent  sinners,  he 
does  not  apply  to  himself,  of  course,  fur 
he  does  not  rank  himself  in  that  class 
of  persons.  Truths  addressed  to  hypo- 
crites, he  toill  not  apply  to  himself,  for 
no  one,  however  insincere  and  hollow 
he  may  be,  chooses  to  act  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  himself  a  hypocritei 
or  so  as  to  leave  others  to  suppose  thai 
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16  So  then  because  thou  art  luke- 
warm, and  neither  oold  nor  hot,  I 
will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth. 


he  regards  himself  as  snoh.  The  means 
of  grace  adapted  to  save  a  tinner,  as 
saoh,  he  inUl  not  use,  for  he  is  in  the 
eharoh,  and  chooses  to  regard  himself 
u  safe.  Efforts  made  to  reclum  him 
be  will  resist,  for  he  will  regard  it  as 
proof  of  a  meddlesome  spirit^  and  an  nn- 
charitable  judging  in  others,  if  they  con- 
sider him  to  be  any  thing  different  from 
what  he  prMesses  to  be.  What  right 
have  they  to  go  back  of  his  profession, 
and  assume  that  he  is  insincere  ?  As  a 
consequence,  there  are  probably  fewer 
persons  by  fiur  converted  of  those  who 
come  into  the  church  without  any  reli- 
gion, than  of  any  other  class  of  persons 
of  similar  number,  and  the  most  hopeless 
of  all  conditions,  in  respect  to  conversion 
and  salvation,  is  when  one  enters  the 
ehurch  deceived,  (e)  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that^  for  these  reasons,  €k>d  him- 
self will  make  less  direct  effort  to  con- 
vert and  save  such  persons.  As  there 
are  fewer  appeals  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them ;  as  there  is  les^  in  their 
character  that  is  noble  and  that  can  be 
depended  on  in  promoting  the  salvation 
of  a  soul ;  and  as  there  is  special  guilt 
in  hypocrisy,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
God  will  more  frequently  leave  such 
persons  to  their  chosen  course,  than  he 
will  those  who  make  no  professions  of 
religion.  Comp.  Ps.  ciz.  17,  18;  Jer. 
vii  16 ;  xi.  14 ;  ziv.  11 ;  Isa.  L  15 ;  Hos. 
Iv.  17. 

16.  So  then  heeauee  thou  art  lukewarm 
-— /  will  epue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Re- 
ferring, perhaps,  to  the  well-known  fact 
tliat  tepid  water  tends  to  produce  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach  and  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  Image  is  intensely  strong, 
and  denotes  deep  disgust  and  loathing 
at  the  indifference  which  prevailed  in 
tiie  churc]}  at  Laodicea.  The  idea  is, 
fiiat  they  would  bo  utterly  rejected  and 
cast  off  as  a  church :  —  a  threatening  of 
which  there  has  been  an  abundant  ful- 
filment in  subsequent  times.  It  may 
be  remarked,  also,  that  what  was  threat- 
ened to  that  church  may  be  expected  to 
occur  to  all  churches,  if  they  are  in  the 
fame  condition,  and  that  idl  professing 
ChristiAns,  and  Christian  churches,  thsS 


17  Because  thou  sayest,  I  *  am 
rich,   and  increased  with  goods. 


a  Hob.  12. 8. 


are  lukewarm,  have  special  reason  te 
dread  the  indignation  ot  the  Saviour. 

17.  Beeaute  thou  tayeet,  I  am  Heh, 
So  fiar  as  the  language  here  is  ooneemed, 
this  may  refer  either  to  riches  literaUy, 
or  to  spiritual  riches ;  that  is,  to  a  boak 
of  having  religion  enough.  Prol  Stuart 
supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  former,  and 
so  do  Wetstein,  Yitringa,  and  othen. 
Doddridge,  RosenmtUler,  and  others,  un- 
derstand it  in  the  latter  sense.  Thcore  k 
no  doubt  that  there  was  much  wealth  in 
Laodicea,  and  that,  as  a  people,  they 
prided  themselves  on  their  riches.  See 
the  authorities  in  Wetstein,  on  CoL  iL  1, 
and  Yitringa,  p.  160.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  which  is  the  true  sense ;  but 
may  it  not  have  been  that  there  was  an 
allusion  to  both,  and  that,  in  every  re- 
epect,  they  boasted  that  they  had  enMis^f 
May  it  not  have  been  so  much  the  dba- 
ract^ristic  of  that  people  to  boast  of  their 
wealth,  that  they  carried  the  spirit  hits 
every  thing,  and  manifested  it  even  is 
regard  to  religion  ?  Is  it  not  tm»,  that 
they  who  have  much  of  this  worid'f 
goods,  when  they  make  a  profession  cf 
religion,  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that 
they  are  well  off  in  every  thing,  and  to 
feel  self-oomplaeent  and  happy?  And 
is  not  the  possession  of  much  wealth  by 
an  individual  Christian,  or  a  Ghristias 
church,  likely  to  produce  just  the  lnk»> 
warmness  which  it  is  said  existed  in  the 
church  at  Laodicea  ?  If  we  thus  nndsr- 
stand  it,  there  will  be  an  aeoordaaee 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  Laodioaa 
was  distinguished  for  its  riches,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  another  fito^  ss 
common  as  to  be  almost  universid,  that 
the  possession  of  great  wealth  tends  ts 
make  a  professed  Christian  self-compla- 
cent and  satisfied  in  every  respect;  to 
make  him  feel  that,  although  he  may 
not  have  much  religion,  yet  he  is  on  the 
whole  well  off;  and  to  produce,  in  reli- 
gion, a  state  of  just  such  lukewannneM 
as  the  Saviour  here  says  was  loathsosM 
and  odious.  H  And  ^ereaeed  witk^oode, 
— ifnikHKnica, ''  I  am  enriched."  ThSi  il 
only  a  more  emphatic  and  intensiTe  wi7 
of  saying  the  same  thing.  It  has  ne 
referenos  to  ths  hin4  sf  riohss  fiiwui 
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and  have  need  of  nothing;   and 
kuowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched, 

to,  but  merely  denotes  the  confident 
manner  in  which  they  affirmed  that  they 
were  rich.  ^  And  have  need  of  nothing. 
Still  an  emphatic  and  intdnfiiye  way  of 
•aying  that  they  were  rich.  In  all  re- 
spects, their  wants  were  satisfied ;  they 
had  enough  of  every  thing.  They  felt^ 
therefore,  no  stimnlns  to  effort;  they  sat 
down  in  contentment,  self-complacency, 
and  indifference.  It  is  almost  unavoid- 
mble  that  those  who  are  rich  in  this 
World's^  goods  should  feel  that  they  have 
need  of  nothing.  There  is  no  more  com- 
mon illusion  among  men  than  the  feel- 
ing that  if  one  has  wealth,  he  has  every 
thing ;  that  there  is  no  want  of  his  na- 
ture which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that ; 
and  that  he  may  now  sit  down  in  con- 
tentment and  ease.  Hence  the  almost 
imiyersal  desire  to  be  rich;  hence  the 
common  feeling  among  those  who  are 
rich  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  solici- 
tade  or  care  for  any  thing  else.  Comp. 
Iiuke  ziL  19.  f  And  knotoett  not.  There 
Is  no  just  impression  in  regard  to  the 
ireal  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  your 
condition,  f  That  thou  art  toretched, 
The  word  toretched  we  now  use  to  de- 
note the  actual  consciousness  of  being 
miserable,  as  applicable  to  one  who  is 
gunk  into  deep  distress  or  affliction^  The 
word  here,  however,  refers  rather  to  the 
«ondition  itself  than  to  the  consciousness 
of  that  condition,  for  it  is  said  that  they 
did  not  know  it  Their  state  was,  in 
tkct,  a  miserable  state,  and  ^fua  fitted  to 
produce  actual  distress  if  they  had  had 
any  just  sense  of  it,  though  they  thought 
that  it  was  otherwise,  f  And  miterable. 
This  word  has,  with  us  now,  a  similar 
signification ;  but  the  term  here  used — 
IXceci^ — ratiier  means  b.  pitiable  state 
than  one  actually  felt  to  be  so.  The 
meaning  is,  that  their  condition  was  one 
that  was  fitted  to  excite  pity  or  compas- 
9ion;  not  that  they  were  actually  mise- 
rable. Comp.  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  19. 
f  And  poor,  Notwitiistanding  all  their 
boast  of  having  enough.  They  really 
had  not  that  which  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  actual  wants  of  their  nature, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  poor.  Their 
worldly  property  could  not  meet  the 
wants  of  their  souls ;  and,  with  all  their 
pretensions  to  piety,  they  had  not  reli- 
fion  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
11* 


and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked : 

their  nature  when  calamities  should 
come,  or  when  death  should  approach ; 
and  they  were,  therefore,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  jjoor.  \And  blind. 
That  is,  in  a  spiritual  respect  They 
did  not  see  the  reality  of  their  condition; 
they  had  no  just  views  of  themselves, 
of  the  character  of  God,  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  This  seems  to  be  said  in 
connection  with  the  boast  which  they 
made  in  their  own  minds — that  they  had 
every  thing;  that  they  wanted  nothing. 
One  of  the  great  blessings  of  life  is  clear- 
ness of  vision,  and  their  boast  that  they 
had  every  thing  must  have  included 
that;  but  the  speaker  here  says  that 
they  lacked  that  indispensable  thing  to 
completeness  of  character  and  to  foil 
exgoyment  With  all  their  boasting,  they 
were  actually  blindf — and  how  could  one 
who  was  in  that  state  sav  that  he  **bad 
need  of  nothing  V*  %  And  naked.  Of 
course,  epiritually.  Salvation  is  often 
represented  as  a  garment  (Matt.  xxiL 
11,  12;  Rev.  vi  11;  vU.  9,  13,  14),  and 
the  declaration  here  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  they  had  no  religion.  They 
had  nothing  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  soul,  and  in  respect  to  the  real 
wants  of  their  nature  they  were  like 
one  who  had  no  clothing  in  reference  to 
cold,  and  heat,  and  storms,  and  to  tho 
shame  of  nakedness.  How  could  such 
an  one  be  regarded  as  rich  ?  —  W^  niay 
learn  from  this  instructive  verse,  (1) 
That  men  may  think  themselves  to  be 
rich,  and  yet,  in  fact,  be  miserably  poor. 
They  may  have  the  wealth  of  this  world 
in  abundance,  and  yet  have  nothing  that 
really  will  meet  their  wants  in  disap- 
pointment, bereavement,  sickness,  death ; 
the  wants  of  the  never-dying  soul;  their 
wants  in  eternity.  What  had  the  "  rich 
fool,"  as  he  is  commonly  termed,  in  the 
parable,  when  he  came  to  die?  Luke 
xii.  16,  seq.  What  had  "Dives,"  as  he 
is  commonly  termed,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  his  nature  when  he  went  down  to 
heU?  Luke  xvi.  19,  seq.  (2)  Men  may 
have  much  property,  and  thmk  that  they 
have  all  they  want,  and  yet  be  wretched. 
In  the  sense  that  their  condition  is  a 
wretched  condition,  this  is  always  true , 
and  in  tho  sense  that  they  are  consciously 
wretched,  this  may  be  and  often  is  true 
also.  (3)  Men  may  have  great  proptrti^ 
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18  I  counsel  thee  to  bay  *  of  me 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou 
•nayest  bo  rich ;  and  white  raiment, 
that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and 

•  Is.U.1. 


and  yet  be  miaerahU,  This  is  true  in 
the  sense  that  their  condition  is  a  piti- 
able one,  and  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
actually  unhappy.    There  is  no  more 

Sitiablo  condition  than  that  whore  one 
OS  great  property,  and  is  self-compla- 
cent and  proud,  and  who  has  neverthe- 
less no  God,  no  Saviour,  no  hope  of 
heaven,  and  who  perhaps  that  very  day 
may  "  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell,  being  in 
torments ;"  and,  it  need  not  be  added,  that 
there  is  no  greater  actual  misery  in  this 
world  than  that  which  sometimes  finds 
its  way  into  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  He 
greatly  errs,  who  thinks  that  misery  is 
oonfined  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 
(4)  Men  may  bo  rich,  and  thiak  they 
have  all  that  thoy  want,  and  yet  be 
blind  to  their  condition.  They  really 
have  no  distinct  vision  of  any  thing. 
They  have  no  just  views  of  God,  of 
themselves,  of  their  duty,  of  this  world, 
or  of  the  next.  In  most  important  re- 
spects, they  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  inmates  of  an  asylum  for  the 
blind,  for  they  may  have  clear  views 
of  God  and  of  heaven.  Mental  darkness 
is  a  greater  calamity  than  the  loss  of 
natural  vision ;  and  there  is  many  an 
one  who  is  surrounded  by  all  that  afflu- 
ence can  give,  who  never  yet  had  one 
correct  view  of  his  own  character,  of  his 
God,  or  of  the  reality  of  his  condition, 
and  whose  condition  might  have  been 
far  better  if  he  had  actually  been  bom 
blind.  (5)  There  may  be  gorgeous  robes 
of  adorning,  and  yet  real  nakedness. 
With  all  the  decorations  that  wealth  can 
impart,  there  may  be  a  nakedness  of  the 
soul  as  real  as  that  of  the  body  would  be 
if,  without  a  rag  to  cover  it,  it  were 
exposed  to  cold,  and  storm,  and  shame. 
The  soul,  destitute  of  the  robes  of  salva- 
tion, is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
body  without  raiment : — for,  how  can  it 
bear  the  storms  of  wrath  that  shall  beat 
upon  it  forever,  and  the  shame  of  its 
exposure  in  the  last  dread  day  ? 

18.  /  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold 
tried  in  the  fire.  Pure  gold ;  such  as 
has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat 
to  purify  it  from  dross.    See  Notes  on 


that  the  ahame  of  thy  nakedneii' 
do  not  appear;  and  anoint  thini 
eyes  with  eye-ealve,  that  thou  maj 
esv  see* 


ft  a  16. 16. 


1  Peter  L  7.  Oold  here  is  emblcnstii 
of  religion  —  as  being  the  most  jnvdoa 
of  the  metals,  and  the  most  valiicd  hf' 
men.  They  professed  to  be  rieh,  bn 
were  not;  and  he  counsels  them  to  o^ 
tain  from  him  that  which  would  nsiki 
them  truly  rich,  f  That  thou  «ciy«t  k 
rich.  In  the  tme  and  proper 'senis  if 
the  word.  With  true  religion;  wA 
the  lavor  and  friendship  of  the  Bs- 
deemer,  they  would  hare  all  that  tiny 
really  needed,  and  would  never  be  ^ 
want,  f  And  white  raiment.  The  !■• 
blem  of  purity  and  salvation.  See  Note 
on  vor.  4.  This  is  said  in  reference  to 
the  fact  (ver.  17)  that  they  were  tha 
nakfid.  %  That  thou  mayeet  be  eUM 
With  the  garments  of  salvation.  lUi 
refers,  also,  to  tme  reli|rioD,  meuof 
that  that  which  the  Redeemer  fnmiitei 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  in  leqiett 
to  the  soul  which  clothing  does  in  icte" 
once  to  the  body.  Of  course,  it  ctnaik 
be  understood  literally,  nor  should  thi 
language  be  pressed  too  olosely,  si  it 
there  was  too .  strict  a  resemUsBOi 
%  And  that  the  shame  of  thy  naieiMK 
do  not  appear.  We  clothe  the  body  M 
well  for  decency  as  for  proteotionagilHt 
cold,  and  storm,  and  heat.  The  sooliito 
be  clothed  that  the  "  shame"  of  its  n- 
fulness  may  not  be  exhibited,  and  fltfi 
it  may  not  be  ofifensive  and  repeUsnt  ii 
the  sight  f  And  anoint  thine  eyes  niA 
eye-salve.  In  allusion  to  the  fi^t  tint 
they  were  blind,  ver.  17.  The  wordiy^ 
salve — KoXXoiptov,  oecnrs  nowhere  else  k 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  diminotiM 
from  KoXX^pa — eoUyra,  a  coarse  bread  9 
cake,  and  means  properly  a  w^vi^  csb 
or  oraokneL  It  is  implied  to  eye-ai*i 
as  resembling  such  a  cake,  and  xefento 
a  medicament  prepared  for  sore  crmA 
eyes.  It  was  compounded  of  rsrioa 
substances  supposed  to  hare  a  heedl 
quality.  See  Wetstein  in  loe.  The  n* 
ference  here  is  to  a  spiritoal  healiB^ 
meaning  that,  ,in  respect  to  their  vpA- 
tUal  vision,  what  he  would  fhmish  woiU 
produce  the  same  lefifeot  as  the  col^yritf 
or  eye-salve  would  in  diseased  cja> 
The  idea  is,  that  the  grace  of  the  goifd 
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19  As  *  many  as  I  loye,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten:  be  zealous  therefore, 
and  repent. 

20  IBe^ld,  I  stand  at  the  door, 

a  He.  12. 5,  e. 


enables  men  who  were  before  blind  to 
•ee  clearly  the  character  of  God,  the 
beantj  of  the  way  of  salTation,  Uie 
loveliness  of  the  person  and  of  work  of 
Christ,  Ac     See  Notes  on  Eph.  L  18. 

1 9.  As  many  as  f  love,  1  rdmke  and 
diasten.  Of  coarse,  only  on  the  snppo- 
ntion  that  they  deserve  it.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  love  on  his 
part,  if  his  professed  friends  go  astray, 
to  recall  them  by  admonitions  and  by 
trials.  So  a  father  calls  back  his  chil- 
dren who  are  disobedient,  and  there  is 
no  higher  proof  of  his  love  than  when, 
with  great  pain  to  himself,  he  adminis- 
ters such  chastisement  as  shall  save  his 
ehild.  See  the  sentiment  here  expressed 
AiUy  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Heb. 
xiL  6,  seq.  The  language  is  taken  from 
ProT.  iiL  12.  ^  Be  zealous,  therefore, 
and  repent.  Be  earnest,  strennons, 
ardent  in  your  purpose  to  exercise  true 
repentance,  and  to  turn  from  the  error 
of  your  ways.  Lose  no  time ;  spare  no 
labor,  that  you  may  obtain  such  a  state 
of  mind  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  upon  you  the  severe  discipline 
which  always  comes  on  those  who  coo,^ 
4inue  lukewarm  in  religion. — The  tnUh 
taught  here  is,  that  when  the  professed 
fi>llowers  of  Christ  have  become  luke- 
warm in  his  service,  they  should  lose  no 
time  in  returning  to  him,  and  seeking 
his  favor  again.'  As  sure  as  he  has  any 
true  love  for  them,  if  this  is  not  done, 
he  will  bring  upon  them  some  heavy 
calamity,  alike  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
errors,  and  to  recover  them  to  himself. 

20.  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knorJu  Intimating  that,  though  they 
had  erred,  the  way  of  repentance  and 
hope  was  not  closed  against  them.  He 
was  still  willing  to  be  gracious,  though 
their  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  be 
loathsome,  ver.  16.  To  see  the  real 
force  of  this  language,  we  must  remem- 
ber how  disgusting  and  offensive  their 
eonduot  had  been  to  him.  And  yet  he 
was  willing,  notwithstanding  this,  to 
receive  them  to  his  favor;  nay  more, 
he  stood  and  plead  with  them  that  he 
»%ht  be  received  with  the  hospitality 


and  knoek:  *  If '  any  man  hear  mj 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me. 

ftOa.5.2.    La.12.36.       eJno.14.23. 

that  would  be  shown  to  a  friend  or 
stranger.  The  language  here  is  so  plain 
that  it  scarcely  needs  explanation.  It 
is  taken  from  an  act  when  we  approach 
a  dwelling,  and,  by  a  well-understood 
sign — knocking — announce  ourpresence, 
and  ask  for  admission.  The  act  of 
kttocking  implies  two  things:  (a)  that 
we  desire  admittance ;  and  (6)  that  we 
recognize  the  right  of  him  who  dwells 
in  the  house  to  open  the  door  to  us  or 
not  as  he  shall  please.  We  would  not 
obtrude  upon  him ;  we  would  not  force 
his  door ;  and  if,  after  we  are  sure  that 
we  are  heard,  we  are  not  admitted,  we 
turn  quietly  away.  Both  of  these  things 
are  implied  h^re  by  the  language  used 
by  the  Saviour  when  he  approaches  man 
as  represented  under  the  imago  of 
knocking  at  the  door : — that  he  desires 
to  be  admitted  to  our  friendship;  and 
that  he  recognizes  our  freedom  in  the 
matter.  He  does  not  obtrude  himself 
upon  us,  nor  does  he  employ  force  to 
find  admission  to  the  heart.  If  admitted, 
he  comes  and  dwells  with  us ;  if  reject- 
ed, he  turns  quietly  away — perhaps  to 
return  and  knock  again ;  perhaps  never 
to  come  back.  The  language  here  used, 
also,  may  be  understood  as  applicable  to 
all  persons,  and  to  all  the  methods  by 
which  the  Saviour  seeks  to  come  into 
the  heart  of  a  sinner.  It  would  properly 
refer  to  any  thing  which  would  announce 
his  presence: — his  word;  his  Spirit;  the 
solemn  events  of  his  Providence;  tho 
invitations  of  his  gospeL  In  these,  and 
in  other  methods  he  comes  to  man, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  invita- 
tions ought  to  be  estimated,  would  be 
seen  by  supposing  that  he  came  to  us 
personally  and  solicited  our  friendship, 
and  proposed  to  be  our  Redeemer.  It 
may  be  added  here,  that  this  expression 
proves  that  the  attempt  at  reconciliation 
begins  with  the  Saviour.  It  is  not  that 
the  sinner  goes  out  to  meet  him,  or  to 
seek  for  him ;  it  is  that  the  Saviour  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  door  of  the  heart  as 
if  he  were  desirous  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  man.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  uniform  language  of  the  NewTesta* 
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21  To  him  that  OTereometh  *  will  I  grant  to  sic  *  with  me  in  my  throne, 

•  Una  £.4.5.   e.1^11.  ALii.22.30. 


mtnu  that  "  G.^i  s:  !:>rei  the  world  u  ^  knc'ckf  a:  iL«  door,  to  come  in.  We  al- 
to rive  his  onW -begotten  Son  ;**  that  i  wavs  asrame.  unless  there  fc  reason  to 
^  Cnrut  came  :>)  tttk  and  to  sare  the  j  saspect  the  contrary,  that  he  applies  for 

i:o    F-dacefol    and   friendly  parposes.     We 


deem  it  the  height  of  mdenesi  to  let 
one  ftand  and  knock  long :  or  to  let  him 
go  away  with  no  friendly  invitation  to 


lost;"  thai  the  Sarivur  says,  "  C'ome  nn; 
me,  all  ye  tha:  labor  and  are  hemry- 
laden."  ^o.   Salrauvn.  in  the  Scriptores. 
is  cerer  represented  as  c  r:^a«e<d  by  man. 

%  If  cn\  man  Aru-  mv  voict.  Perhaps  j  ecter  our  dwelling.  Yet,  how  different 
reierrin^  t.-  a  custom  then  prevailing.  dc'Csihe  sinner  treat  the  Saviour!  How 
tha:  he  who  kc^ckci  spake,  in  order  to  j  long  does  he  suffer  him  to  knock  at  the 
le:  it  be  knc  wn  who  i:  was.  Thu  might '  door  cf  his  heart,  with  no  invitation  to 
be  demanded  in  the  ni^ht  ■,  Luke  xL  o  ^  j  enter — ^no  act  of  common  civility  such 
or  when  there  was  apprehension  cf  j  as  :ha:  with  which  he  would  greet  even 
danger,  and  x:  may  have  L>een  the  cus-  \  a  strsmger !  And  with  how  much  cool- 
tcm  when  John  wrcte.  The  language  ■  ness  and  indifference  does  he  see  hia 
here,  in  aoooriance  with  the  uniform  j  turn  away — y>erhaps  to  come  back  nt 
usage  in  the  Scriptures  ..Cosip.  I<a.  Iv.  ■  more,  and  with  no  desire  that  he  ever 
1 :  John  vii.  37 :  Kev.  xxlL  17  .  is  uni-  ;  should  return !  ^  1  will  came  in  to  kim, 
versa:,  and  prvves  iha:  the  inriiati.^ns  •  and  vill  sup  vith  kim,  and  he  veith  me. 
of  the  g.'spol  are  made,  and  are  to  be  ■  This  is  an  image  denoting  intimacy  and 
made,  xu-t  tv^  a  part  only,  tut  fully  and  friendship.  Supper,  with  the  ancients, 
freely  t.>  all  men:  for.  although  this  was  the  principal  social  meal;  and  the 
originally  Lad  rciorcnoo  to  the  members  idea  here  is.  that  between  the  Saviour 
of  the  church  iu  La«>d:cea.  yet  the  Lin- !  and  those  who  would  receive  him,  there 
fruage  chosen  scoms  to  have  been  of  de-  {  would  be  the  intimacy  which  subsists 
sign  so  uuivirsal  ^cj»  n; '  as  to  be  appli-  {  between  those  who  sit  down  to  a  friendly 
o^le  to  every  huui.in  being :  and  any  ;  meal  together.  In  all  countries  and 
<Hie,  of  any  age.  aud  in  any  laud,  would  ■  times,  to  eat  together,  to  break  bread 
be  auihorired  t.«  apply  this  to  himself.  |  together,  has  been  the  symbol  of  fricndr 
and,  under  the  proicvtion  of  this  invita-  i  ship,  and  this  the  Saviour  promises  hera 
tiou  to  oometo  tiie  Savivmr.  andto  plead  j  The  tmthi,  then,  which  are  taught  in 
this  promise  a^  one  that  fairly  included  j  this  verse,  are  yl)  that  the  invitation  of 


friendship 

he  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Kcdeemer  originated  by  the  Saviour — "behold,! 
or  not:  and  whether  he  will  opeu  the  -  stand  at  the'door  and  knock;*'  (3)  that 
door  and  admit  him  or  not.  He  speaks  ',  there  is  a  recognition  of  our  own  fires 
loud  enough,  and  distiiu-ily  enough,  to  agency  in  religion — "  if  any  man  will 
be  hoard,  but  he  does  not  force  the  door  j  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door;**  (4) 
if  it  is  not  voluntarily  opcuei.  •"  -4nJ  |  the  tvse  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  re- 
a/vn  the  J*H»r.  As  one  would  when  a ,  presented  by  **  hearing  his  voice/'  and 
stranger  vr  friend  siovvi  and  knocked.  |  "  opening  the  door ;"  and  (5)  the  bless- 
The  meaning  hiTO  is  simply,  if  any  one  <  edness  of  thus  admitting  him,  arising 
will  oJmit  mo:  that  is.  receive  me  as  a  ;  from  kis  friendship — "I  will  sup  with 
friend.  The  act  of  receiving  him  is  j  him.  and  he  with  me."  What  friend 
as  voluntary  on  our  pan  as  it  is  when  <  can  man  have  who  would  confer  s« 
we  rise  aiid  open  the  door  to  one  who  |  many  benefits  on  him  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
knocks.  It  may  bo  added  ^l)  th.'ti  ■  Christ ?  Who  is  there  that  he  should 
this  i.«  nn  ru«y  thing.  Nothing  is  more  j  so  gladiv  welcome  to  his  bosom? 
eA.\v  Ihau  to'  open  the  door  when  one  j  -1.  To  Aim  that  orereometh.  See 
kuock.<:  and  i^o  everywhere  in  the  ]  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  7.  •"  iVill  1  grant  to 
^cripiure.-!  ii  is  represented  as  an  e.isy  •  tit  vithme  in  mt/ throne.  That  is,  they 
thing,  if  ihi*  \u;\ri  is  w.'.'.ing.  to  secure  :  will  share  bis  hvi>nors  and  his  triumphs, 
tha  wUvaiiou  of  the  ."soul.  i2>  This  is  a  See  Notes  oh.  ii.  2«^.  27;  eomp.  Notes  oa 
'mtamaUe  thing.     Wo  invite  him  who  1  Kom.  viiL  17.    |  Even  as  1  mko  •mt* 
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even  as  I  also  overcame,  *  and  am 
set  down  with  mj  Father  in  his 
throne. 


m  Jno.  16. 83. 


come.  As  I  gained  %  yictory  over  the 
world,  and  oyer  the  power  of  the 
Tempter.  As  the  reward  of  this,  he  is 
exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe 
(Phil.  iL  6-11))  and  in  these  honors 
aehioTed  by  their  great  and  glorious 
Head,  all  the  redeemed  will  share. 
f  An^  tat  »el  damn  with  my  Father  in 
kit  tkrwu*  Gomp.  Notes  on  Phil.  ii. 
6--11.  That  is,  he  has  dominion  over 
Uie  nniTMTse.  All  things  are  put  under 
his  feet,  and  in  the  strictest  unison,  and 
with  perfect  harmony,  he  is  united  with 
(he  Father  in  admioistering  the  affairs 
of  all  woridt.  The  dominion  of  the 
Father  is  that  of  the  Son ;  that  of  the 
Bon  is  that  of  Uie  Father — ^for  they  are 
one.  See  Notes  on  John  v.  19 ;  comp. 
Notes  on  Eph.  L  20-22;  1  Cor.  zy. 
24^28. 

22.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  ii.  7. 

This  closes  the  epistolary  part  of  this 
book,  and  the  "visions"  properly  com- 
mence with  the  next  chapter.  Two 
remarks  may  be  made  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  exposition.  (1)  The  first  relates 
to  the  trutiifulness  of  the  predictions  in 
these  epistles.  As  an  illustration  of  that 
tnthfidness,  and  of  the  present  cor- 
respondence of  the  condition  of  those 
ehnrches  with  what  th^  Saviour  said  to 
John  they  would  be,  the  following 
striking  passage  may  be  introduced 
fr«im  Mr.  Gibbon.  It  occurs  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  conquests  of  the  Turks 
(Dec  A  PaU,  iv.  260,  261):— "Two 
Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidiu, 
left  their  names  to  their  conquests,  and 
their  oonqnests  to  their  posterity.  The 
eaptirity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  was  consummated ;  and  the  bar- 
boroos  lords  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still 
trample  on  the  monuments  of  classic 
and  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss  of 
BpkesQs,  the  Christians  deplored  the 
&li  of  the  first  angel,  the  cxdnction  of 
the  first  oandlestidL  of  th6  Revelations : 
the  destitn^on  is  complete;  and  the 
temple  q€  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary, 
will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the 
•nrious  traveller.  The  circus  and  three 
•Utely  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now 


22  He  *  that  hath  an  eor,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  tiie 
churches. 


»o.2.7. 


peopled  with  wolves  and  fDxes ;  Sardis 
is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village;  the 
God  of  Mahomet,  without  a  rival  or  a 
son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques  of 
Thyatira  and  Pergamos ;  and  the  popu- 
lousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the 
foreign  trade  of  Franks  and  Armenians. 
Philadtiphia  alone  has  been  saved  by 
prophecy  or  courage.  At  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperor% 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turkic 
her  valiant  citizens  defended  their  reli* 
gion  and  freedom  above  fourscore  year^ 
and  at  length  capitulated  with  the 
proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the 
Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia, 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect,  a  column 
in  a  scene  of  ruins ;  a  pleasing  example 
that  the  paths  of  honor  and  safety  may 
sometimes  be  the  same.'' 

(2)  The  second  remark  relates  to  the 
applicability  of  these  important  truths 
to  us.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
New  Testament  more  searching  than 
these  brief  epistles  to  the  seven  churches; 
and  though  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and  the  churches  have  long  since  become 
extinct;  though  darkness,  error,  and 
desolation  have  come  over  the  places 
where  these  churches  once  stood,  yet 
the  principles  laid  down  in  these  episties 
still  live,  and  they  are  full  of  admonition 
to  Christians  in  all  ages  and  all  lands. 
It  is  a  consideration  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  us  as  it  was  to  these  churches, 
that  the  Saviour  now  knows  our  works ; 
that  he  sees  in  the  church  and  in  any 
individual,  all  that  there  is  to  commend 
and  all  that  there  is  to  reprove ;  that  he 
has  power  to  reward  or  punish  now  as 
he  had  then ;  that  the  same  rules  in  ap- 
portioning rewards  and  punishmente  will 
sUll  be  acted  on ;  that  he  who  overcomes 
the  temptations  of  the  world  will  find  an 
appropriate  reward,  that  those  who  live 
in  sin  must  meet  with  the  proper  re- 
compense, and  that  those  who  are  luke- 
warm in  his  service  will  be  spumed  with 
unutterable  loathing.  His  rebukes  are 
awful ;  but  his  promises  arc  full  of  ten- 
derness and  kindness.  While  they  who 
have  embraced  error,  and  they  who  are 
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living  in  sin,  hare  occasion  to  tremble 
before  him,  they  who  are  endeavoring  to 
perform  their  duty,  may  find  in  these 
epistles  enough  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and 
to  animate  them  with  the  hope  of  final 
victory,  and  of  the  most  ample  and  glo- 
rious reward. 

CHAPTER  rV. 

ANALYSIS  or  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  properly  commences 
the  series  of  visions  respecting  future 
events,  and  introduces  those  remarkable 
symbolical  descriptions  which  were  de- 
signed to  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  tiie  book  was  first  sent,  in  their 
trials,  and  the  hearts  of  all  believers  in 
all  ages,  with  the  assurance  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  gospel.  See  the  Intro- 
duction. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  visions, 
or  tiie  state  of  mind  of  the  writer,  there 
have  beenolifferent  opinions.  Some  havs 
supposed  that  all  that  is  described  was 
made  only  to  pass  before  the  mind,  with 
no  visible  representation ;  others,  that 
there  were  visible  representations  so 
made  to  him  tiiat  he  could  copy  them ; 
others,  that  all  that  is  said  or  seen  was 
only  the  production  of  the  author's  Ima- 
gination. The  latter  is  the  view  princi- 
pally entertained  by  German  writers  on 
the  book.  All  that  would  seem  to  be 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  book,  —  and 
that  is  all  that  we  can  judge  by — is, 
that  the  following  things  occurred : — (1) 
The  writer  was  in  a  devout  frame  of 
mind — ^a  state  of  holy  contemplation — 
when  the  scenes  were  represented  to 
him,  ch.  i.  10.  (2)  The  representations 
were  supernatural,  —  that  is,  they  were 
something  which  was  disclosed  to  him, 
in  that  state  of  mind,  beyond  any  na- 
tural reach  of  his  faculties.  (3)  These 
things  were  so  made  to  pass  before  him 
that  they  had  the  aspect  of  reality,  and 
he  could  copy  and  describe  them  as  real. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  representation  to  the  bodily 
eye ;  but  they  had,  to  his  mind,  such  a 
reality  that  he  could  describe  them  as 
pictures  or  symbols  —  and  his  office  was 
limited  to  that  He  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  them — ^nor  does  he  intimate  that 
he  understood  Uiem ;  but  his  office  per- 
tains to  an  accurate  record — a  fair  tran- 
script—of what  passed  before  his  mind. 
For  any  thing  that  appears,  he  may 
iiave  been  as  ignorant  of  their  significa- 


tion as  any  of  his  readers,  and  may  have 
subsequently  studied  them  with  the«ame 
kind  of  attention  which  we  now  give  to 
them  (comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet.  i.  11, 12), 
and  may  have,  perhaps,  remained  igno- 
rant of  their  signification  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  understood  all  that  was 
implied  in  these  symbols,  than  it  is  that 
one  who  can  describe  a  beautiful  land- 
scape understuids  all  the  laws  of  the 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  landscape ;  or, 
that  one  who  copies  aU  the  designs  and 
devices  of  armorial  bearings  in  heraldry 
should  understand  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  symbols  that  are  used ;  or,  that  one 
who  should  copy  the  cuniform  inscrip- 
tions of  Persepolis,  or  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Thebes,  should  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols.  All  that  is  demanded 
or  expected,  in  such  a  case,  is,  that  the 
copy  should  be  accurately  made;  and, 
when  made,  this  copy  may  be  as  mneh 
an  object  of  study  to  him  who  made  il 
as  to  any  one  else.  (4)  Yet,  tiiere  was 
a  sense  in  which  these  symbols  were 
real;  that  is,  they  were  a  rei^  and  pro- 
per delineation  of  future  events.  They 
were  not  the  mere  workings  of  the  ima- 
gination. He  who  saw  theni  in  vision, 
though  there  may  have  been  no  repre- 
sentation to  the  eye,  had  before  him 
what  was  a  real  and  appropriace  re- 
presentation of  coming  events.  If  no^ 
the  visions  are  as  worthless  as  dreams 
are. 

The  visions  open  (ch.  iv.)  with  a 
Theophany,  or  a  representation  of  €k>d. 
John  is  permitled  to  loolc  into  hea- 
ven, and  to  have  a  view  of-  the  throne 
of  God,  and  of  the  worship  oelelnrated 
there.  A  door  {94^)  or  opening  is  made 
into  heaven,  so  that  he,  as  it  were,  looks 
through  the  concave  above,  and  sees 
what  is  beyond.  He  sees  the  thnme  of 
God,  and  him  who  sits  on  the  throne^ 
and  the  worshippers  there ;  he  sees  the 
lightnings  play  around  the  throne,  and 
hears  the  thunder's  roar;  he  sees  the 
rainbow  tiiat  encompasses  the  throne^ 
and  hears  the  songs  of  the  worshippen^ 
In  reference  to  tUs  vision,  at  the  ecHB- 
mencement  of  the  series  ef  symbols 
which  he  was  about  to  describe,  and 
the  rcaion  why  this  was  rouehsafed 
to  him,  the  following  remarks  maybe 
suggested : — 

(1)  There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  strikfail 
resemblance  between  this  and  the 
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of  Isaiah  (oh.  vi)  and  Ezekiel  (ch.  !.)• 
As  those  prophets,  when  about  to  enter  on 
their  office,  were  solemnly  inaugurated 
bj  being  permitted  to  hare  a  vision  of 
the  Almighty;  so  John  was  inaugurated 
to  the  omce  of  making  known  future 
things — ^ihe  last  prophet  of  the  world — 
by  a  similar  vision.  We  shall  see,  in- 
deed, that  the  representation  made  to 
John  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  was  made  to  Isaiah,  or  that  which 
was  made  to  Ezekiel;  but  the  most 
striking  symbols  are  retained,  and  that 
•f  Jolm  is  as  much  adapted  to  impress 
lAie  mind  as  eitiier  of  the  others.  Each 
of  them  describes  the  throne,  and  the 
Attending  circumstances  of  sublimity  and 
majesty ;  each  of  them  speaks  of  one  on 
the  throne,  but  neither  of  them  has  at- 
tempted any  description  of  the  Almighty. 
There  is  no  delineation  of  an  image,  or  a 
^gnre  representing  God,  but  every  thing 
respecting  him  is  veiled  in  such  obscu- 
rity as  to  fill  the  mind-with  awe. 

(2)  The  representation  is  such  as  to 
produce  deep  solemnity  on  the  mind  of 
the  writer  and  the  reader.  Nothing 
eould  have  been  better  adapted  to  pre- 
pare tiie  mind  of  John  for  the  important 
oommunieations  which  he  was  about  to 
make  than  to  be  permitted  to  look,  as  it 
were,  directly  into  heaven,  and  to  see 
the  throne  of  God.  And  nothing  is  better 
fitted  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader 
than  the  view  which  is  furnished,  in  the 
opening  vision,  of  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  Gtod.  Brought,  as  it  were,  into  his 
very  presence;  permitted  to  look  upon 
his  burning  throne ;  seeing  the  reverent 
and  profound  worship  of  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven,  we  feel  our  minds  awed,  and 
oar  souls  subdued,  as  we  hear  the  God 
of  heaven  speak,  and  as  we  see  se^ 
fift^  seal  opened,  and  hear  trumpet 
after  trumpet  utter  its  voice. 

(3)  The  form  of  the  manifestation — 
the  opening  vision  —  is  eminently  fitted 
to  show  us  that  the  communications  in 
this  book  proceed  from  heaven.  .  Look- 
ing into  heaven,  and  seeing  the  vision 
of  the  Almighty,  we  are  prepared  to  feel 
that  what  follows  has  a  higher  than  any 
hnman  origin ;  that  it  has  come  direct 
from  the  throne  of  God.    And, 

(4)  There  was  a  propriety  that  the  vi- 
fions  should  open  with  a  manifestation 
•f  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  or  with 
a  Tiiion  of  heaven,  because  that  also  is 
the  fsmitfiottoii  of  the  whole;  it  is  tiiat 


to  which  all  the  visions  in  the  book 
tend.  It  begins  in  heaven,  as  seen  by 
the  exile  in  Patmos;  it  terminates  in 
heaven,  when  all  enemies  of  the  church 
are  subdued,  and  the  redeemed  reign 
triumphant  in  glory. 

The  substance  of  the  introductory 
vision  in  this  chapter  can  be  stated  in 
few  words :  —  (o)  A  door  is  opened,  and 
John  is  permitted  to  look  into  heaven, 
and  to  see  what  is  passing  there,  vs.  1,2. 
(b)  The  first  thing  that  strikes  hitn  is  a 
throne,  with  one  sitting  on  the  throne,  ver. 
2.  (c)  The  appearance  of  him  who  sits 
upon  the  throne  is  described,  ver.  3.  He 
is  like  **B.  jasper  and  a  sardine-stone." 
There  is  no  attempt  to  portray  his  form; 
there  is  bo  description  from  which  an 
image  could  be  formed  that  could  become 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship— for  who 
would  undertake  to  chisel  any  thing 
so  indefinite  as  that  which  is  merely 
**  like  a  jasper  or  a  sardine-stone  ?"  And 
yet,  the  description  is  distinct  enough  to 
fill  the  mind  with  emotions  of  awe  and 
sublimity,  and  to  leave  the  impression 
that  he  who  sat  on  the  throne  was  a 
pure  and  holy  God.  (d)  Round  about 
the  throne  there  was  a  bright  rainbow — 
a  symbol  of  peace,  ver.  3.  (c)  Around 
the  throne  are  gathered  the  elders  of  the 
church,  having  on  their  heads  crowm 
of  gold :  —  symbols  of  tlje  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  church,  ver.  4,  (/)  Thun- 
der and  lightning,  as  at  Sinai,  announce 
the  presence  of  God,  and  seven  burning 
lamps  before,  the  throne  represent  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  his  diversified  opera- 
tions, as  going  forth  through  the  world 
to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and  save,  ver.  5. 
{g)  Before  the  throne,  there  is  a  pellucid 
pavement,  as  of  crystal,  spread  out.  like 
a  sea :  —  emblem  of  calmness,  majesty, 
peace,  and  wide  dominion,  ver.  6.  (A) 
The  throne  is  supported  by  four  living 
creatures,  full  of  eyes : — emblems  of  the 
all-seeing  power  of  him  that  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  of  his  ever-watchful 
Providence,  ver.  6.  (t)  To  each  one  of 
these  living  creatures  there  is  a  peculiar 
symbolic  face : — respectively  emblematic, 
of  the  authority,  the  power,  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  purposes  of  Providence  are 
executed,  ver.  7.  All  are  furnished  with 
wings: — emblematic  of  their  readiness  te 
do  the  wyi  of  God,  ver.  8,  but  each  one 
individuidly  with  a  peculiar  form.  (/) 
All  these  creatures  pay  ceaseless  h<miage 
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CHAPTER  IV.  1 1  heard  w€u  as  it  were  of  a  tn» 

FTER  thiN   I  luciki'J.  and,  be-  wt  talking  with  me;  which  swd, 

Come  *  up  hither,  and  I  will  shew 


heaven 


hold,   a   «l'»"r   wis  opened  in 
en ;  and  thu  first  voice  *  which 


acl.  10. 


til  God,  whose  throne  thoy  are  repre- 
■ented  aji  BupportinKt^-emblcmaticoi'the 
fact  that  all  tho  o|H*ration8  of  the  divine 
guTemincnt  du,  in  fiict^  prooioto  his 
glory,  and.  as  it  wore,  render  him  praise, 
▼8.  H,  0.  (k)  To  thij^  the  ciders,  the  ro- 
preiicntatives  of  the  church,  respond : — 
ropre.ientinf;  the  fact  that  the  church 
acquiesces  in  all  the  arranfsements  of 
Providence,  and  in  the  execution  of  all 
the  divine  purposes,  and  finds  in  them 
all  ground  for  adoration  and  thanks- 
giviuK*  vs.  10,  11. 

1.  After  thit.  Gr.  "aner  these  things;" 
that  is,  after  what  he  had  seen,  and  after 
what  he  had  been  directed  to  record  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  How  long  after 
these  things  this  occurred,  he  docs  not 
say  —  whether  on  the  same  day,  or  at 
some  Rtihsequent  time;  and  conjecture 
would  be  usclcsH.  The  Bcene,  however, 
is  changed.  Instead  of  seeing  the  Sa- 
viour standing  before  him  (ch.  i.),  the 
■ceno  is  transferred  to  heaven,  and  he  is 
permitted  to  look  in  upon  the  throne  of 
God,  and  upon  tlio  worshippers  there. 
%  I  looked.  Gr.  /  tatc — tliov.  Our  word 
wok  would  rnthcr  indicate  purpote  or 
attention^  as  if  ho  had  deaiynedly  directed 
his  attention  to  heaven,  to  see  what 
could  be  discovered  there.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  simply  that  he  saw  a 
new  vision,  without  intimating  whether 
there  was  any  desifjn  on  his  part,  and 
without  saying  how  his  thoughts  came 
to  be  directed  to  lieaven.  %  A  door  was 
opened.  That  is,  there  was  apparently 
an  opening  in  the  sky,  like  a  door,  so 
that  he  could  look  into  heaven,  f  In 
heaven.  Or,  rather,  in  the  expanse 
above -~  in  the  visible  heavens  as  they 
appear  to  spread  out  over  the  earth.  So, 
Ezek.  i.  1,  "  The  heavens  were  opened, 
and  I  saw  visions  of  God."  The  He- 
brews spoke  01  the  sky  above  as  a  solid 
expanse ;  or,  as  a  curtain  stretched  out; 
or,  as  an  extended  arch  above  the  earth 
•describing  it  as  it  appear*  to  the  eye. 
In  that  expanse,  or  arch,  the ^ stars  are 
•et  as  gems  (oonip.  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxiv. 
i)i   tlu>OQgh  aperturea  or  windows  in 


thee  things  which  must  be  hereaSa 
»  o.  11. 12.         * 


;hat  expanse  the  rain  comet  down,  6a 
rii.  11 ;  and  that  ia  opened  when  ab» 
▼enly   messenger    oomes   down  to  Ai 
earth,  Matt.  iii.  16.    Gomp.  LukeiiL^l; 
Acts  viL  56 ;  z.  11.     Of  course,  til  tUi 
is  figurative,  but  it  is  snch  langugt  ■ 
all  men  naturally  use.    xhe  simple  bk» 
ing  here  is,  that  John  had  a  visioB  i 
what  is  in  heaven  aa  if  there  had  bca 
such  an  opening  made  through  the  ^ 
and  he  had  been  permitted  to  look  iM 
the  world  above,     f  And  the  fnt  ma 
tchich  I  heard.     That  is,  the  first  tool 
which  he  heard  was  a  command  tocoai 
up  and  see  the  glories  of  that  wiili 
He  afterwards  heard  other  sounds-A*  I 
sounds  of  praise ;  but  the  first  notes  Ait 
fell  on  his  ear  were  a  direction  to  eoee 
up  there  and  to  receive  a  revelatioa  n- 
specting  future  things.     This  dodsrt 
seem  to  me  to  mean,  as  Prof.  Stnrt 
Lord,  and  others,  suppose,  that  he  so* 
recognised  the  voice  Which  had  ^nt,9 
formerly,  spoken  to  him  (ch.  i.  10).btf 
that  this  was  the  firitt  in  contradistiB^ 
tion  from  other  voices  which  he  sft•^ 
wards  heard.     It  resembled  the  foroff 
''voice"  in  this  that  it  was  "liketbi 
sound  of  a  trumpet,"  but  besides  tU 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  beentfV 
thing  that  would  suggest  to  him  thtt  it 
came  from  the  same  source.     It  is  cer- 
tainly possible   that   the    Greek  wooM 
admit  of  that  interpretation,  but  it  is  M( 
the  most  obvious  or  probable.  %  Wsi  < 
it  were  of  a  trumpet.     It  resembled  tit* 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  oh.  L  10.    f  Talki*i 
with  me.    As  of  a  trumpet  that  seemed 
to  speak  directly  to  me.     ^  Which  tail 
That  is,  the  voice   said.      ^  Come  f^ 
hither.    To  the  place  whence  the  voei 
seemed  to  prooeed  —  heaven.     5  -^'^ ' 
will  shew  thee  thinge  tohieh  mutt  be  hen- 
after.     Gr.  "after  these  things."    Thi 
niference  is  to  future  events ;  and  the 
moaning  is,  that  there  would  be  dis- 
closed to  him  events  that  were  to  ooooi 
at  some  future  period.    There  is  no  inti- 
mation here  when  they  would  occur,  or 
what  would  be  embraced  in  the  period 
referred  to.    All  that  the  words  wonU 
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2  Aud  immediately  I  was  in  *  the  I     3  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look 
Spirit ;  and,  behold,  a  throne  ^  was   upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine 


■et  in  heayen,  and  one  sat '  on  the 
ihrone. 

•  £s.  3. 12-14;  c  17. 3;  2L 10.       ftlt.6.1; 
J«.  17. 12;  Ex.  1.26,28.        e  Da.  7.9;  He.  8.1. 

properly  convey  would  be,  that  there 
would  be  a  disGlosure  of  things  that 
were  to  ooonr  in  some  future  time. 

2.  And  immediately  I  vhm  in  the  Spirit, 
Bee  Notes  on  cb.  i.  10.  He  does  not 
affirm  that  he  irtM  caught  up  into  hea- 
T«n,  nor  does  he  say  what  an  impression 
was  on  his  own  mind,  if  any,  as  to  the 
place  where  he  was,  but  he  was  at  once 
•iMorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Tisions  before  him.  He  was  doubtless 
•tQI  in  Patmos,  and  these  things  were 
made  to  pass  before  his  mind  as  a 
nality ;  that  is,  they  appeared  as  real 
to  him  as  if  he  saw  them,  and  they  were 
in  fact  a  real  symbolical  representation 
of  things  occurring  in  heayen.  f  And, 
hmkoldf  a  throne  toaa  eet  in  heaven.  That 
la,  a  throne  was  placed  there.  The  first 
tilling  that  arrested  his  attention  was  a 
tbrone.  This  was  'Mn  heaven" — an  ex- 
pression which  proves  that  the  scene  of 
the  vision  was  not  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
Hdem,  as  some  have  supposed.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  the  temple,  and  no 
imagery  drawn  from  the  temple.  Isaiah 
had  his  vision  (Isa.  vL)  in  the  holy  of 
holies  of  the  temple;  Ezekiel  (ch.  i.  1), 
bj  the  river  Ghebar ;  but  John  looked 
directly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  throne 
of  God,  and  the  encircling  worshippers 
there.  %  And  one  eat  on  the  throne.  It 
is  remarkable  that  John  gives  no  de- 
scription of  him  who  sat  on  the  throne, 
nor  does  he  indicate  who  he  was  by 
name.  Neither  do  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel 
attempt  to  describe  the  appearanoe  of 
the  Deity,  nor  are  there  any  intimations 
of  that  appearance  given  from  which  a 

gicture  or  an  image  could  be  formed. 
o  much  do  their  representations  accord 
with  what  is  demanded  by  correct  taste; 
and  so  sedulously  have  they  guarded 
against  any  encouragement  of  idolatry. 

3.  And  he  that  eat  wae  to  look  uponT 
Was  in  i^pearance ;  or,  as  I  looked  upon 
bim,  tbis' seemed  to  be  his  appearance. 
He  does  not  describe  his  form,  but  his 
splendor.  ^  Like  ajcuper — Idvntit*  The 
jasper,  properly,  is  "  an  opaque,  impure 
ftaietj  of  quartiy  of  red,  yellow,  and 

12 


stone:  and  there  was  a  rainhow 
round  about  the  throne,  in  sight 
like  unto  an  emerald. 


also  of  some  dull  colors,  breaking  with 
a  smooth  surface.  It  admits  of  a  hi^ 
polish,  and  is  used  for  vases,  seals,  sni^- 
boxes,  Ac.  When  the  colors  are  in 
stripes  or  bands,  it  is  called  etn'ped  jeu- 
per," — Dana,  in  Weheter'e  Die,  The  co- 
lor  here  is  not  designated,  whether  red 
or  yellow.  As  the  red  was,  however,  the 
common  color  worn  by  princes,  it  is 
probable  that  that  was  the  color  that 
appeared,  and  that  John  means  to  say 
that  he  appeared  like  a  prince  in  his 
royal  robes.  Com  p.  Isa.  vi.  1.  ^  And 
a  aardine-etone — aapiivif.  This  denotes 
a  precious  stone  of  a  blood-red,  or  some- 
times of  a  flesh-color,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  camelian, — Hob, 
Lex,  Thus  it  corresponds  with  the  jas- 
per, and  this  is  only  an  additional  cir- 
cumstance to  convey  the  exact  idea  in 
the  mind  of  John,  tiiat  the  appearance 
of  him  who  sat  on  the  throne  was  that 
of  a  prince  in  his  scarlet  robes.  This  is 
all  the  description  which  he  gives  of 
his  appearance;  and  this  is  (a)  entirely 
appropriate,  as  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
prince  or  a  monarch ;  and  {h)  it  is  woU 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  bim  who  cannot 
be  described,  and  of  whom  no  image 
should  be  attempted.  Comp.  Deut  iv. 
12.  "  Ye  heard  the  voice  of  his  words, 
but  saw  no  similitude."  \  And  there 
was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne. 
This  is  a  beautiful  image,  and  was  pro- 
bably designed  to  be  emblematical  as 
well  as  beautiful.  The  previous  repre- 
sentation is  that  of  majesty  and  splen- 
dor ;  this  is  adapted  to  temper  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  representation.  The  rain- 
bow has  always,  from  its  own  nature, 
and  from  its  associations,  been  An  em- 
blem of  peace.  It  appears  on  the  cloud 
as  the  storm  passes  away.  It  contrasts 
beautifully  with  the  tempest  that  has 
just  been  raging.  It  is  seen  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun  again  appear  clothing  all 
things  with  beauty — the  more  beautiful 
from  the  fact  that  the  storm  has  come, 
and  that  the  rain  has  fallen.  If  the  rain 
has  been  gentle,  nature  smiles  B«ren«li« 
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4  Ani  round  about  the  throne 
locrtf  four  and  twenty  seats :  •  and 
upon  the    scats  I  saw  four  and 

a  c  11. 16. 

^d  the  leaves  and  flowers  refreshed 
appear  clothed  with  new  bcanty ;  if  the 
itorm  has  ra^cd  rioIenUy,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rainbow  is  a  pledge  that  the 
war  of  the  elements  has  ceased,  and  that 
God  smiles  again  upon  the  earth.  It 
reminds  us  too  of  the  ''covenant,"  when 
Qod  did  "  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud,"  and 
solemnly  promised  that  the  earth  should 
no  more  be  destroyed  by  a  flood.  Gen. 
ix.  0-16.  The  appearance  of  the  rain- 
bow, therefore,  around  the  throne  was  a 
beautiful  emblem  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  of  the  peace  that  was  to  pervade  the 
world  as  the  result  of  the  events  that 
were  to  be  disclosed  to  the  vision  of 
John.  True,  there  were  lightnings  and 
thunderings  and  voices,  but  there  the 
bow  abode  calmly  above  them  all,  assur- 
ing him  that  there  was  to  be  mercy  and 
peace.  %  In  sight  like  unto  an  emerald. 
The  emerald  is  green,  and  this  color  so 
predominated  in  the  bow  that  it  seemed 
to  be  made  of  this  species  of  precious 
stone.  The  modified  and  mild  color  of 
green  appears  to  every  one  to  predomi- 
nate in  the  rainbow.  Ezekiel  (L  28)  has 
introduced  the  image  of  the  rainbow  also 
in  his  description  of  the  vision  that  ap- 
peared to  him,  though  not  as  calmly  en- 
circling the  throno,  but  as  descriptive 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  scene. 
**  As  is  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that 
is  on  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so 
was  the  appearance  of  the  brightness 
round  about."  Milton  also  has  intro- 
duced it,  but  it  is  also  as  a  port  of  the 
coloring  of  the  thvone : — 

"  Over  tbeir  beada  a  crjrstal  firmament. 
WbtreoD  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  witb  pore 
Amber,  and  colon  of  the  tbowery  arch." 

Par.  Lo$t,  B.  vii. 

4.  And  round  about  the  throne  were 
four  amd  twenty  seats.  Or  rather 
thrones — SpSvot  —  the  same  word  being 
used  as  that  which  is  rendered  throne — 
Spi¥Oi.  The  w«rd,  indeed,  properly  de- 
notes a  seat,  but  it  came  to  be  employed 
to  denote  particularly  the  seat  on  which 
a  monarch  sat,  and  is  properly  translated 
thus  in  vs.  2,  3.  So  it  is  rendered  in 
Matt  y.  34,  zix.  28,  zxiii.  22,  xxv.  31  ,* 
Lnke  L  32,  and  uniformly  elsewhere  in 
the  Kew  Tettament  (fifty-three  placet 


twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in 
white  *  raiment ;  and  they  had  ob 
their  heads  crowns  *  of  gold. 

1^  c  3.  4y  6.  e  ver.  10. 

in  all),  except  in  Luke  L  52 ;  Bom.  il 
13,  iv.  4,  xi.  16,  xvi.  10,  where  it  is  no- 
dered  seat  and  seatt.  It  should  hire 
been  rendered  lArofte  here,  and  is  m 
translated  by  Prof.  Stuart.  Goverdali 
and  Tyndall  render  the  word  ssat  is 
each  place  in  vs.  2,  3,  4,  5.  It  was  n- 
doubtedly  the  desigi^of  the  writer  to 
represent  those  who  sat  on  those  seiti 
as,  in  some  sense,  kingt,  for  Uiey  haw 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold,  and  thst 
idea  should  have  been  retained  in  the 
translation  of  this  word.  ^  And  ujm 
the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  eUm 
sitting,  YcTj  various  opinions  hin 
been  entertained  in  respect  to  those  who 
thus  appeared  sitting  around  the  thnme, 
and  to  the  question  why  the  number 
twenty-four  is  mentioned.  Instead  of 
examining  those  opinions  at  length,  it 
will  be  better  to  present,  in  a  sununsiy 
manner,  what  seems  to  be  probable  ii 
regard  to  the  intended  reference.  The 
following  points,  then,  would  appear  to 
embrace  all  that  ean  be  knovm  on  thii 
subject :  (1)  These  elders  have  a  regil 
character,  or  are  of  a  kingly  order.  This 
is  apparent  (a)  because  they  are  repe- 
sented  as  sitting  on  "  thrones,"  and  (ft) 
because  they  have,  on  their  hesdi 
"  crowns  of  gold."  (2)  They  are  m- 
blematic.  They  are  designed  to  sjm- 
bolize  or  represent  some  class  of  por* 
sons.  This  is  clear  because  (a)  it  eanMi 
be  supposed  that  so  small  a  nnmbff 
would  compose  the  whole  of  those  who 
are  in  fact  around  the  throne  of  (hd,  I 
and  (6)  because  there  are  other  symbob  I 
the>e  designed  to  represent  somethi^;  I 
pertaining  to  the  homage  rendered  ti 
God,  as  the  four  living  creatures  aad 
the  angels,  and  this  supposition  is  ■«• 
cessary  in  order  to  complete  the  ijb* 
metry  and  harmony  of  the  representa' 
tion.  (3)  They  are  human  beings,  sad ' 
are  designed  to  have  some  relatim  to 
the  race  of  man,  and  somehow  to  eoi* 
nect  the  human  race  with  the  wor^ 
of  heaven.  The  four  Hying  creatam 
have  another  design;  the  angels  (ok 
V.)  have  another;  but  these  are  y— *■ 
festly  of  our  race  —persons  from  tUi 
world  before  the  thronew    (4)  They  ai* 
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5  And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded 


designed  m  some  way  to  be  symbolic 
of  the  church  as  redeemed.  Thus  they 
Bay  (eh.  y.  9),  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  thy  blood."  (5)  They  are 
designed  to  represent  the  whole  church 
in  eyery  land  and  eyery  age  of  the  world. 
9hus  they  say  (ch.  y.  9),  "Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out 
of  every  kindred^  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation"  This  shows  fhrther  that 
the  whole  representation  is  emblematic; 
for  otherwise  in  so  small  a  number  — 
twenty-four  —  there  oonld  not  be  a  re- 
presentation out  of  eyery  nation.  (6) 
They  represent  the  church  triumphant ; 
the  church  yictorious.  Thus  they  have 
crowns  on  their  heads ;  they  haye  harps 
in  their  hands  (ch.  y.  8) ;  they  say  that 
they  are  **  kings  and  priests/'  and  that 
they  wiU  '*  reign  on  the  earth"  (ch.  y.  10). 

(7)  The  design,  therefore,  is>  to  represent 
the  church  triumphant  —  redeemed  — 
•ayed  —  as  rendering  praise  and  honor 
to  God;  as  uniting  with  the  hosts  of 
heayen  in  adoring  him  for  his  perfec- 
tions and  for  the  wonders  of  his  grace. 
As  representatiyes  of  the  church  they 
are  admitted  near  to  him ;  they  encircle 
his  throne ;  they  appear  yictorious  oyer 
eyery  foe;  and  they  come,  in  unison 
with  Uie  liying  creatures,  and  the  angels, 
and  the  whole  uniyerse  (ch.  y.  13),  to 
ascribe  power  and  dominion   to   God. 

(8)  As  to  the  reason  why  the  number 
"  twenty-four *••  is  mentioned,  perhaps 
nothing  certain  ean  be  determined. 
Eiekiel,  in  his  yision  (Ezek.  yiii.  16,  xi. 
I),  saw  twenty-fiye  men  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar,  with  their  backs 
toward  the  temple,  and  their  faces  to- 
ward the  earth — supposed  to  be  repre- 
Mntations  of  the  twenty-four  ''courses" 
into  whieh  the  body  of  priests  was  di- 
Tided  (1  Chron.  zxiy.  3-19),  with  the 
high  priest  among  them,  making  up  the 
number  twenty-fiye.  It  is  possible  that 
John  in  this  yision  may  have  designed 
to  refer  to  the  church  considered  as  a 
priesthood  (comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet.  ii.  9), 
and  to  haye  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
piiestiiood  under  the  Jewish  economy 
was  diyided  into  twenty-four  courses, 
•aeh  with  a  prending  officer,  and  who 
was  a  repreientatiye  of  that  portion  of 
tli«  prittithood  oyer  which  he  presided. 
If  «o^  then  the  idoM  which  enter  into 


lightnings  *  and  thunderiugs  and 

•  c  8.  5. 16. 18. 

the  representation  are  these : — (a)  that 
the  whole  church  may  be  represented  as 
a  priesthood,  or  a  community  of  priests— 
an  idea  which^  frequently  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament.     (6)  That  the  church, 
as  such  a  community  of  priests,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  praise  and  worship  of 
God  —  an  idea,  also,  which  finds  abun- 
dant counteiiance  in  the  New  Testament. 
(c)  That,  in  a  series  of  visions  having  a 
designed  reference  to  the  church,  it  was 
natural   to  introduce   some  symbol   or 
emblem   representing   the  church,  and 
representing  the  fact  that  this  is  its  of- 
fice and  employment.     And  (d)  that  this 
would  be  well  expressed  by  an  allusion 
derived  from  the  ancient  dispensation — 
the  diviision  of  the  priesthood  in  to  classes, 
over  each  one  of  which  there  presided 
an  individual  who  might  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  his  class.    It  is 
to  be  observed,  indeed,  that  in  otte  re- 
spect they  are  represented  as  "kings" 
but  still  this  does  not  forbid  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  might  have  been  inter- 
mingled  also   another  idea,   that   they 
were   also   "priests."      Thus,    the   two 
ideaQ  are  blended  by  these  same  elders 
in  ch.  V.  10 : — "And  hath  made  us  unto 
our  God  kings  and  priests." — Thus  un- 
derstood, the  vision  is  designed  to  denote 
the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
church,  ultimately  to  be    triumphant^ 
are  properly  engaged  m  ascribing  praise 
to  God.     The  word  elders  here  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  aged  and  vene- 
rable men,  rather  than  as4enoting  office. 
They  were  such  as  by  their  age  were 
qualified  to  preside  over  the   different 
divisions  of  the  priesthood,     f  Clothed 
in  white  raiment.    Emblem  of  purity, 
and  appropriate  therefore  to  the  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    sanctified    church. 
Comp.  ch..ili.  4,  vL  11,  vii.  9.     %  And 
they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold. 
Emblematic  of  the  fact  that  they  sus- 
tained a  kingly  office.  There  was  blended 
in  the  representation  the  idea  that  they 
were  both  "kings  and  priests."     Thus 
the  idea  is  expressed  by  Peter  (1  Pet. 
ii.  9),  "a  royal  priesthood" — BaciXcioy 
Updrsvua. 

5.  And  out  of  the   throne  proceed 
ed    lightnings    and    thunderings    ana 
voices.    Ezpressfve  of  the  mejesW  anci 
glory  of  him  that  lat  upon  !<.    ^% 
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voices :  and  there  were  Beven  lamps 

•  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  Uie  seven  Spirits  *  of  God. 

•  Oe.  16.17.    Ex.  87. 23.    Z60.4.2.     ft  c  1.4. 


at  once  reminded  by  tbif  representation 
of  the  sublime  scene  that  occurred  at 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  16),  where  "  there  were 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
oloud  upon  the  Mount,  and  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  exceeding  loud."  Gomp. 
Ezek.  i.  13,  24.     So  Milton, 

**  Forth  rnthed  with  wbirlwiod  louad 
The  cbariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  flamea." 

**  And  from  about  bim  fierce  effusion  rolled 
Of  cmoke,  and  Ufhtninf  flame,  and  sparkles  dire.*' 

Par.  Lott.  B.  tL 

The  word  "voices"  here  connected  with 
"thunders"  perhaps  means  "voices  even 
thunders" — ^referring  to  the  sound  made 
by  the  thunder.  The  meaning  is,  that 
these  were  echoing  and  re-echoing 
Bounds,  as  it  were  a  multitude  of  voices 
that  seemed  to  speak  on  every  side. 
^  And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  Jire 
huming  before  the  throne.  Seven  burn- 
ing lamps  t^at  constantly  shone  there, 
illuminating  the  whole  scene.  These 
■teadily  burning  lamps  would  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  vision.  %  Which 
are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  Which  re- 
present, or  are  emblematic  of  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  "  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,"  see 
Notes  on  ch.  i.  4.  If  these  lamps  are  de- 
signed to  be  symbols  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  the  interpretation  proposed 
in  ch.  i.  4,  it  may  be  perhaps  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects: — (1)  They  may  repre- 
sent the  manifold  influences  of  that 
Spirit  in  the  world — ^as  imparting  light; 
giving  consolation;  creating  the  heart 
anew;  sanctifying  the  soul,  &c.  They 
may  denote  that  all  the  operations  of 
that  Spirit  are  of  the  nature  of  light, 
dissipating  darkness,  and  vivifying  and 
animating  all  things.  (3)  Perhaps  their 
being  placed  here  before  the  throne,  in 
the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  may 
be  designed  to  represent  the  idea  that 
amidst  all  the  scenes  of  magnificence 
•nd  grandeur;  all  the  storms,  agitations, 
and  tempests  on  the  earth ;  all  the  politi- 
eal  changes,  ail  the  convulsions  of  empire 
under  the  providence  of  God,  and  all 
the  commotions  in  the  coul  of  man  pro- 
ceed bj  th«  thunders  of  tho  law,  the 


6  And  before  the  throne  there 
was  a  sea  *  of  glass  like  onto  crys* 
tal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne^ 
e  e.  15. 2. 

Spirit  of  God  beams  calmly  and  serenely 

—  shedding  a  steady  influence  ov«r  aU 

—  like  lamps  burning  in  the  very  midst 
of  lightnings,  and  thunderings,  and 
voices.  In  all  the  scenes  of  migestj  and 
commotion  that  occur  on  the  earth,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present,  shedding  a 
constant  light,  and  undisturbed  in  his 
influence  by  all  the  a^tations  that  are 
abroad. 

6.  And  hqfore  the  throne  there  was  • 
sea  of  glass.  An  expanse  spread  out 
like  a  sea  composed  of  glass : — that  is, 
that  was  pellucid  and  transparent  like 
glass.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  compare 
the  sea  widi  glass.  See  numerous  ex- 
amples in  Wetstein,  in  loc.  The  point 
of  the  comparison  here  seems  to  be 
its  transparent  appearance.  'It  was 
perfectly  clear  —  apparently  stretch- 
ing out  in  a  wide  expanse,  as  If  it 
were  a  sea.  f  Like  a  crystal.  The 
word  crystal  means  properiy  any  thing 
congealed  and  pellucid,  as  ice;  thai 
any  thing  resembling  that,  partioo- 
larly  a  certain  species  of  stone  dis- 
tinguished for  its  clearness — as  the 
transparent  crystals  of  quarts;  limpid 
and  colorless  quartz ;  rock  or  mountain 
quartz.  The  word  crystal  now,  ia 
mineralogy,  means  an  inorganio  body 
which,  by  the  operation  ef  affinity,  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  l^ 
a  certain  number  of  plane  and  smoott 
faces.  It  is  here  used  manifestly  in  iti 
popular  sense  tor  denote  any  thing  thst 
is  perfectly  clear  like  ice.  The  oom- 
parison,  in  the  representation  of  the 
expanse  spread  around  the  throne,  turns 
on  these  points : — (a)  it  appeared  like  s 
sea  —  stretching  a&r ;  (&)  it  resembled, 
in  its  general  appearance,  glass,  and 
this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  another  image  of  the  same  charaefeer 
— that  it  was  like  an  expanse  of  crystal, 
perfectly  clear  and  pellucid.  This  would 
seem  to  be  designed  to  represent  the 
floor  or  pavement  on  which  the  throne 
stood«  If  this  is  intended  to  be  em- 
blematical it  may  denote  (a)  that  the 
empire  of  God  is  vast — as  if  it  were 
spread  out  like  the  se^; — or  (h)  it  may 
be  emblematio  of  the  eslsmeft— the 
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•nd  round  about  the  throne,  v)€irt 

«  Ezek.  1. 5,  Ao.    10. 14. 

fiaeidity  of  the  divine  administration— 
uke  an  nndistarbed  and  unruffled  ocean 
of  glass.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should 
not  press  such  circumstances  too  far  to 
find  a  symbolical  meaning.  ^  And  in 
ike  midst  of  the  throne,  }p  /i/Jry  rjto 
SfivQv,  Not  occupying  the  throne,  but 
so  as  to  appear  to  be  intermingled  with 
the  throne,  or  "  in  the  midsf  of  it,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  beneath  the  centre 
of  it  The  meaning  would  seem  to  be, 
that  the  four  living  creatures  referred  to 
ooeupied  such  a  position  collectively 
that  they  at  the  same  time  appeared  to 
be  under  the  throne,  so  that  it  rested 
on  them,  and  around  it,  so  that  they 
oonld  be  seen  from  any  quarter.  This 
would  occur  if  their  bodies  were  under 
the  throne,  and  if  they  stood  so  that 
they  iaced  outward.  To  one  approaching 
the  throne  they  would  seem  to  be  around 
it,  though  their  bodies  were  under, 
or  ''in  the  midst"  of  it  as  a  support. 
The  form  of  their  bodies  is  not  specified, 
bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  though 
fheir  heads  were  different,  their  hodiet, 
that  were  under  the  throne,  and  that 
■OBtained  it,  were  of  the  same  form. 
%And  round  about  the  throne.  In  the 
MDse  above  explained  —  that,  as  they 
■tood,  they  would  be  seen  on  every  side 
of  the  throne.  %  Were  four  beasts.  This 
is  a  very  unhappy  translation,  as  the 
word  beasts  by  no  means  conveys  a 
oorrect  idea  of  the  original  word.  The 
Qreek  word — ^S»op — means  properly  a 
living  thing;  and  it  is  thus  indeed 
applied  to  animals,  or  to  the  living 
oreation,  but  the  notion  of  their  being 
Ihnng  things,  or  living  creatures  should 
bo  retained  in  the  translation.  Prof. 
Stuart  renders  it,  "  living  creatures." 
Isaiah  (vL),  in  his  vision  of  Jehovah,  saw 
two  Seraphim;  Ezekiel,  whom  John 
more  nearly  resembles  in  his  descrip- 
tion,   saw   four   ''living    creatures" — 

niT?  (ch.  i.  5),  that  is,  living,  animated, 

moving  beings.  The  words  "  living 
Ibeings"  would  better  convey  the  idea 
than  any  other  which  could  be  em- 
ployed. They  are  evidentiy,  like  those 
which  Exckiel  saw,  symbolical  beings ; 
but  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
lymbol  is  not  perfectiy  apparent  The 
*foiir  and  twenty  elders"  are  evidently 
12* 


four* beasts,  full  of  eyes,  befon 
and  behind. 

human  beings,  and  are  representative^ 
as  above  explained,  of  the  church.  In 
ch.  y.  11,  angels  are  themselves  intro- 
dnoed  as  taking  an  important  part  in 
the  worship  of  heaven,  and  these  living 
beings,  therefore,  cannot  be  designed  to 
represent  either  angels  or  men.  In 
Esekiel,  they  are  either  designed  as 
poetio  representations  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  or  of  his  providential  govern- 
ment, showing  what  sustains  his  throne: 
— symbols  denoting  intelligence,  vigi- 
lance, the  rapidity  and  directness  with 
which  the  divine  commands  are  exe- 
cuted, and  the  energy  and  firmness  witii 
which  the  government  of  God  is  ad- 
ministered. The  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  similarity  to  the  representa- 
tion in  Ezekiel,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  same  idea  is  to  be  found  sub- 
stantially in  John,  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  such  an  interpretation, 
were  it  not  that  these  "  living  creatures" 
are  apparentiy  represented  in  ch.  v.  8, 
9,  as  uniting  with  the  redeemed  from 
the  earth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply 
that  they  were  themselves  redeemed. 
But  perhaps  the  language  in  ch.  v.  9, 
'*And  they  sung  a  new  song,"  Ac, 
though  apparentiy  connected  with  the 
"four  beasts"  in  ver.  8,  "is  not  designed 
to  be  so  connected.  John  may  intend 
there  merely  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  song  was  sung,  without 
meaning  to  say  that  the  **four  living 
beings"  united  in  that  song.  For,  if  he 
designed  merely  to  say  that  the  "  four 
living  beings,"  and  the  "four  and  twenty 
elders"  fell  down  to  worship,  and  then 
that  a  song  was  heard,  though  in  fact 
sung  only  by  the  four  and  twenty  elders, 
he  might  have  employed  the  language 
which  he  actually  has  done.  If  this 
interpretation  be  admitted,  then  the 
most  natural  explanation  to  be  given 
of  the  "  four  living  beings"  is  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  symbolical  beings 
designed  to  furnish  some  representa- 
tion of  the  government  of  God — to  illus- 
trate, as  it  were,  tlmt  on  which  the 
divine  government  rests,  or  which  con- 
stitutes its  support — to  wit,  power, 
intelligence,  vigilance,  energy.  This 
is  apparent  (a)  because  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  thrones  of  monarchs 
to  bo  supported  by  carved  «ii"T*Jff  of 
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irariouB  furms,  which  were  designed  an- 
doubtedly  to  be  somehow  emblematic  of 
l^oyemment— -either  of  it«  stability,  vigi- 
loDcCy  boldness,  or  firmness.  Thus  Solo- 
mon had  twelve  lions  carved  on  each 
side  of  bis  throne  —  no  improper  em- 
blems cf  government  1  Kings  z.  19, 
20.  (ft)  These  living  beings  are  de- 
scribed as  the  9upport8  of  the  throne 
of  God,  or  as  that  un  which  it  rests,  and 
wonld  bo,  therefore,  no  improper  sym- 
boU  of  the  great  principles  or  truths 
which  give  support  or  stability  to  the 
divine  administration,  {c)  They  arc,  in 
themselves,  well  adapted  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  principles  of  the 
divine  government,  or  of  the  divine 
providential  dealings,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  more  particular  explanation  of  the 
symbol,  {d)  Perhaps  it  might  be  added, 
that,  so  understood,  there  would  be  com- 
pleteness in  the  vision.  The  ''elders" 
appear  there  as  representatives  of  the 
church  redeemed ;  the  angels  in  their 
own  proper  persons  render  praise  to 
Ood.  To  this  it  was  not  improper  to 
add,  and  the  completeness  of  the  repre- 
sentation seems  to  make  it  necessary  to 
add,  that  all  the  doings  of  the  Almighty 
unite  in  his  praise ;  his  various  acts  in 
the  government  of  the  universe  har- 
monize with  redeemed  and  unfallen  in- 
telligences in  proclaiming  his  glory. 
The  vision  of  the  "living  beings," 
therefore,  is  not,  as  I  suppose,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  attributes  of  Qod  as 
such,  but  an  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  government — of  the 
throne  of  Deity  resting  upon,  or  sus- 
tained by,  those  things  of  which  these 
living  beings  are  emblems — intelligence, 
firmness,  energy,  <l;c.  This  supposition 
seems  to  combine  more  probabilities 
than  any  other  which  has  been  proposed, 
for  according  to  this  supposition  all  the 
acts,  and  ways,  and  creatures  of  God 
unite  in  his  praise.  It  is  proper  to  odd, 
however,  that  expositors  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  design  of  this 
representation.  Prol  Stuart  supposes 
that  the  attributes  of  God  are  referred 
to ;  Mr.  Elliott  (i.  93)  that  the  **  twenty- 
four  elders  and  tlA  four  living  creatures 
ijmbolize  the  church,  or  the  collective 
body  of  the  saints  of  God ;  and  that  as 
there  are  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
church,  the  larger  one  thatq/*  the  de- 
parted in  Paradise,  and  the  other  that 
militant  on  earth,  the  former  is  depleted 


by  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  thelaiur 
by  the  living  creatures ;"  Mr.  Lord  (p^ 
63, 64;)  that  the  liying  creatures  aadtiii 
elders  are  both  of  one  race,  the  fonir 

Ssrhaps  denoting  those  like  Enoeh  ud 
Lyah,  who  were  translated,  and  thou 
who  were  raised  by  the  Saviour  after  bit 
resurrection,  or  those  who  have  beci 
raised  to  special  eminence,  the  Uttff 
the  mass  of  the  redeemed ;  Mr.  )Iede 
that  the  living  creatures  are  symbdiof 
the  church  worshipping  on  earth;  }b. 
Daubus  that  they  are  symbols  of  lit 
ministers  of  the  church  on  entk; 
Vitringa  that  they  are  symbols  of  eat- 
neut  ministers  and  teachers  in  tfttj 
age;  Dr.  llammond  regards  him  wbt 
sits  on  the  throne  as  the  Metropditai 
Bishop  of  Judco,  tho  rcprosentatiTC  <f 
(rod,  tlie  elders  as  diuceaan  bishopiof 
Judea,  and  tho  living  creatures  asie* 
apostles,  symbols  of  tho  saints  who  mi 
to  attend  the  Almighty  as  assessor!  ■ 
judgment!  Sco  Lord  on  the  Apod' 
lypse,  pp.  58,  69.  ^  Full  qf  ej» 
Denoting  omniscience.  The  aaciaH 
fabled  Argus  .as  having  one  hondrai 
eyes,  or  as  having  the  power  of  aeeiij 
in  any  direction.  The  emblem  hen 
would  denote  an  ever- watchful  and  oh> 
serving  Providence ;  and  in  accordasei 
with  the  explanation  proposed  abon,  i 
means  that,  in  the  administration  of  tki 
divine  government,  every  thing  is  ^ 
tinctly  contemplated ;  nothing  MCipi 
observation ;  nothing  oan  bo  concesl* 
It  is  obvious  that  the  divine  goTOfr 
mcnt  could  not  be  administered  uilii 
this  were  so;  and  it  is  the  perfoctioDft 
tho  government  of  God  tiiat  all  this^ 
are  seen  just  as  they  are.  In  the  vis* 
seen  by  Ezekiel  (eh.  i.  18),  the  ''riogi' 
of  the  wheels  on  whioh  the  living  om^ 
tures  moved,  are  represented  as  ''foUaf 
eyes  round  about  them,"  emblcmatio  i' 
the  same  thing.    So  Milton, 


<•  Ai  with  Stan  their  bmliet  ill,  ^  | 
And  winp  were  tet  with'eyee  ;  with  eyea  Um  «tM>  * 
Uf  berjrl,  and  careeolng  fires  betwaMi." 

%  Before.  In  front.  As  one  looked  oi 
their  faces,  from  whatever  quarter  thi 
throne  was  approached,  he  could  sM  * 
multitude  of  eyes  looking  upon  hiSi 
^  And  behind.  On  the  parts  of  theii 
bodies  which  were  under  the  throiA 
The  meaning  is,  that  there  is  nnivenil 
vigilance  in  the  government  of  Oodl 
Whatever  is  the  form  of  the  difiae  ^A    ' 
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7  And  the  first  beast  tocta  like  a 

miniBtration ;  whaterer  part  is  contem- 
plated ;  however  it  is  manifested — whe- 
Hier  as  actirity,  energy,  power,  or  intelli- 
gence, it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  cUl 
things  are  aeen  from  every  direction. 
There  is  nothing  that  i^  the  result  of 
bUnd  fate  or  of  chance. 

7.  And  the  Jiret  becut  was  like  a  lion, 
A  general  description  has  been  given, 
applicahle  to  all,  denoting  that  in  what- 
ever form  the  divine  government  is  ad- 
ministered, theee  things  will  he  found ;  a 
particular  description  now  follows,  con- 
templating that  government  under  par- 
ticular aspects,  as  symbolized  by  the 
living  beings  on  which  the  throne  rests. 
The  first  is  that  of  a  lion.  The  lion  is 
the  monarch  of  the  woods,  the  king  of 
beasts,  and  he  becomes  thus  the  emblem 
of  dominion,  of  authority,  of  govjem- 
nent  in  general.  Comp.  Gen.  zlix,  9 ; 
Amos  iiL  8 ;  Joel  iiL  16  ,*  Dan.  vii.  4. 
JLb  emblematic  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion, this  would  signify  that  he  who  sits 
on  the  throne  is  the  ruler  over  all,  and 
that  bis  dominion  is,  absolute  and  entire. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
tfie  whole  body  had  the  form  of  a  lion, 
or  whether  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
fion  only  as  to  its  face  or  front  part.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  the  latter  only 
Ib  intended,  for  it  is  expressly  said  of 
the  "third  beast"  that  it  had  " the  face 
of  a  man,"  implying  that  it  did  not  re- 
semble a  man  in  other  respects,  and  it 
Is  probable,  that,  as  these  living  crea- 
tures were  the  supports  of  the  throne, 
they  had  the  same  form  in  all  other  par- 
ticulars except  the  front  part  The  wri- 
ter has  not  informed  us  what  was  the 
appearance  of  these  living  creatures  in 
other  respects,  but  it  is  most  natural  to 
•appose  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  an  ox, 
ms  being  adi^ted  to  sastain  a  burden. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
thing  supposed  to  be  symbolical  here  in 
the  government  of  God  —  his  absolute 
Tule  —  actually  exists,  or  that  it  is  im- 

Sortant  that  Uiis  should  be  fairly  exhi- 
ited  to  men.  f  And  the  second  beast 
was  like  a  calf.  Or,  more  properly,  a 
young  bullock,  for  so  the  word — fiScxos 
^-means.  The  term  is  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (iL  41;  iiL  28)'  to  the  Egyptian 
god  Apis,  that  is,  a  young  bollock, 
uoh  an  emblem,  standing  under  a 
Uurone  as  ono  of  ita  supports^  would 


lion,  and  the  teccnd  beast  like  a 

symbolize  firmness,  endurance,  stroagth 
(oomp.  Prov.  xiv.  4) ;  and,  as  used  to 
represent  qualities  pertaining  to  him 
who  sat  on  the  throne,  would  denote 
stability,  firmness,  perseverance : — qua- 
lities that  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
divine  adminislration.  There  was  clearly, 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  ancients,  some 
natural  fitness  or  propriety  in  such  an 
emblem.  A  young  bullock  was  worship- 
ped in  Egypt  as  a  god.  Jeroboam  set 
up  two  idols  in  the  form  of  a  calf,  the 
one  in  Dan,  and  the  other  in  BetheL 
1  Kings  xiL  28, 29.  A  similar  object  of 
worship  was  found  in  the  Indian,  Greek, 
and  Scsndinavian  mythologies,  and  the 
image  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
early  and  eJTtensively  to  represent  the 
divinity.  —  The  following  figure  is  a  re- 
presentation of  a  calf-idol,  copied  from 
the  collection  made  by  the  artists  of  the* 
French  Institute  at  Cairo.  It  is  recum- 
bent, with  human  eyes,  the  skin  flesh- 
colored,  and  the  whole  afterparts  covered 
with  a  white  and  sky-blue  drapery :  the 
horns  not  on  the  head,  but  above  it,  and 
contunine  within  them  the  symbolical 
globe  surmounted  by  two  feathers.  The  » 
meaning  of  the  emblems  on  the  back  is 
not  known.  It  is  copied  here  merely  to 
show  that,  for  some  cause,  the  calf  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  divinity. 


It  may  iHustrate  this;,  also,  to  remark 
that  among  the  sculptures  found  by  Mr. 
Layard,  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  were 
not  a  few  winged  bulls,  some  of  them  of 
large  structure,  and  probably  all  of  them 
emblemi^c.  One  of  these  was  remoVed 
with  great  difficulty,  to  bo  deposited  ki 
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fomt  u  w  u  adapted  to  that  purpoHo- 
■uppoaed  above  perhapi   the  form  ol 
on-     To  thiA  living  eroatnra  there 
attached  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
would  be  what  would  b^  particnlarl; 
Tieiblo  to  ono  looking  on   the   thn 
The  aspoot  of  a  mnn  hero  would  dei 
IntBlligeneB— for  it  ia  Ihia  whLcb  distil 
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I,  that 


9  of  the  gorerament  of  God 

oondactod  with  ialelligenee  and  witdom 
Tbat  is,  the  divine  admlaistrstion  is  no 
the  reiult  of  blind  fate  or  chance ;  it  1 
founded  on  a  clear  knowledge  of  tbinga, 
•n  what  U  beat  to  be  done,  on  what  irill 


the  truth  of  thli  Uiere  caD  be  no  do 
and  there  wai  a  proprietj  that  in  1 
elon  dMlgaei^to  give  to  man  «Ti» 
the  goTCmiueut  of  the  Almlgb^, 
■hould  be  appropriately  iiTmhoIiiM. 
ma;  illaatrate  this  to  obnerTe,  Iki 
ancicat  eonlptnrea  it  nan  oommoi 
UDiU  the  head  of  a  man  with  the  1 
of  an  animal,  as  eombinimf  ajii 
Among  the  moat  remarkable  flgnrei 
eovered  by  Ur.  Layard,  in  the  rait 
Kineveh,  were  winged,  homaD-he 
liana.  These  lions  are  thai  de«a 
by  Mr.  Layard:  —  "They  were  a 
twelTo  feet  in  height,  and  the  aamei 
ber  in  length.  The  hody  and  llmbi' 
admirably  portrayed;  the  mnidei 
bonca,  althoogh  gtrongly  deTcIep* 
difplay   the    aCiength     of    the    aai 

knowledge  of  ite  anototny  and  f 
Eipandcd  wings  apmng  from  tie  al 
der  and  aprcad  orer  the  back ;  a  kit 
girdle,  ending  in  lasaclB,  enciroled 
loins.  These  scolpturcs,  forming  u 
trance,  were  partly  in  fall,  and  part; 
relief  The  head  and  forepart,  & 
the  chambera,  were  in  fhll;  bnt  < 
one  aide  of  the  rest  of  the  ilab  WM  M 
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tored^  the  back  being  placed  agaioBt  the 
wall  of  stm-dried  bricks/' — Nineveh  and 
ita  Bemaina,  Tol.  i.  p.  75.  The  preceding 
ent  will  giye  an  idea  of  one  of  these  hu- 
man-headed animals,  and  will  serve  to 
Qlnstrate  the  passage  before  ns  —  alike 
in  reference  to  the  hsad, — indicating  in- 
teUigencCy  and  the  wingi,  denoting  ra- 
pidity. On  the  nse  of  these  figures, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Mr.  La- 
yard  makes  tiie  following  sensible  re- 
mai^s-^'emarks  admirably  illustrating 
the  view  which  I  take  of  the  symbols 
before  ui :— ''I  used  to  contemplate  for 
hours  these  mysterious  emblems,  and 
muse  over  their  intent  and  history. 
What  more  noble  forms  could  have  ush- 
ered the  people  into  the  temple  of  their 
gods  ?  What  more  sublime  images  could 
have  been  borrowed  from  nature  by  men 
who  sought,  unaided  by  the  light  of  re- 
vealed religion,  to  embody  their  concep- 
tions of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  ubiquity 
of  a  Supreme  Being  ?  They  could  find 
BO  better  type  of  intellect  and  knowledge 
than  the  head  of  a  man;  of  strength, 
than  the  body  of  the  lion ;  of  rapidity 
of  motion,  than  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
These  winged,  human-headed  lions  were 
not  idle  creations,  the  ofifspring  of  mere 
fiuey ;  their  meaning  was  written  upon 
them.  They  had  awed  and  instructed 
races  which  flourished  300(^  years  ago. 
Through  the  portals  which  they  guarded, 
kings,  priests,  and  warriors  had  borne 
sacrifices  to  their  altars,  long  before  the 
wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated  into 
Greece,  and  had  fomished  its  mythology 
with  symbols  long  recognised  by  the  ^- 
syrian  votaries."— iWneveA  and  itt  Re- 
maint,  L  75, 76.  ^  And  the  fourth  heaet 
was  like  a  flying  eagle.  All  birds,  in- 
deed, fly ;  but  the  epithet  /lying  is  here 
employed  to  add  intensity  to  the  de- 
fcription.  The  eagle  is  distinguished, 
among  the  feathered  race,  for  the  rapi- 
dity, the  power,  and  the  elevation  of  its 
flighL  No  other  bird  is  supposed  to  fly 
so  high;  none  ascends  witii  so  much 
power ;  none  is  so  majestic  and  grand  in 
his  ascent  towards  the  sun.  That  which 
would  be  properly  symbolized  by  this 
would  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
commands  of  God  are  executed;  or  this 
eharacteristic  of  the  divine  government, 
that  the  purposes  of  God  arc  carried  into 
prompt  execution.  There  is,  as  it  were, 
a  vigorous,  powerful,  and  rapid  flight 
Iflvwdi  the  aooompUshment  of  the  de- 


signs of  God — as  the  eagle  ascends  un- 
molested towards  the  sun.  Or,  it  may 
be  that  this  symbolizes  protecting  care, 
or  is  an  emblem  of  that  protection  which 
God  by  his  Providence  extends  over 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  Thui 
in  Ez.  xir^  4 :  "Ye  have  seen  how  I 
bore  you  on  eagles'  wings."  Ps.  xvii. 
8 :  ''  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  ihj 
wings."  Ps.  Ixiii.  7:  "In  the  shadow 
of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice."  Deut.  xxxii.- 
11, 12 :  "  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest» 
fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeA 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth 
them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him,"  &c.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
living  beings,  so  it  is  to  be  remarked  of 
the  fourth  living  creature,  also,  that  the 
form  of  the  body  is  unknown.  There  ia 
no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  it  ia 
only  its  front  aspect  that  John  hero 
speaks  of,  for  that  was  sufficient  for  the 
symbol.  The  remaining  portion  "  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,"  may  have  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  other  living 
beings,  as  being  adapted  to  a  support. 
In  further  illustration  of  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  symbols  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  common  in  the  Oriental  world. 
Figures  in  the  human  form,  or  in  the 
form  of  animals,  with  the  head  of  an 
eagle  or  a  vulture,  are  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  and  were  undoubtedly  de- 
signed to  be  symbolic.  "  On  the  earliest 
Assyrian  monuments,"  says  Mr.  Layard 
{liineveh  and  its  Huine,  ii.  348,  349), 
"  one  of  the  most  prominent  sacred  types 
is  the  eagle-headed,  or  the  vulture- 
headed,  human  figure.  Not  only  is  it 
found  in  colossal  proportions  on  the 
walls,  or  guarding  the  portals  of  the 
chambers,  but  it  is  also  constantly  re- 
presented in  the  groups  on  the  embroi- 
dered robes.  When  thus  introduced,  it 
is  generally  seen  contending  with  other 
mythic  animals,— such  as  the  human- 
headed  lion  ^r  bull ;  and  in  these  con- 
tests it  is  always  the  conqueror.  It  may 
hence  be  inferred  that  it  was  a  type  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  or  of  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal attributes.  A  fragment  of  the  Zo- 
roastrian  oracles,  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
declares  that  'God  is  he  that  has  the 
head  of  a  hawk.  He  is  the  first,  inde* 
struotible,  eternal,  unbegotten,  indivi- 
sible, dissimilar;  the  dispenser  of  all 
good;  incorruptible;  the  best  of  the 
good,  the  .wisest  of  the  wise;  he  is  the 
father  of  equity  and  justice^  lelf-tanghti 
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'.  3 ;  Jer.  xlriiL  40,  li 
lUon  la  maoe  of  the  manner  in  vUA 
e  winga  were  arranged,  mud  enii» 
in  regard  to  that  ia  run.  lb 
iphim,  aa  Been  by  taaiah,  bad  oi 
-'-  winga,  with  two  of  whUh  Oa 
J  .^  denote  pnOo' 
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two  thoyflow— emblomatioof  thabrt* 
rity  in  eieeuUng  the  commanda  of  M 
IiL  tL  2.  Perhapa  withont  impropiMr 
we  may  iuppose  Oiat  in  regard  b  "  ' 
living  beinga  seen  by  John,  two 
wiogB  of  eseh  were  emplnyed,  ai  b 
Isaiah,  t«  cover  the  face — token  of^ 
found  reverence,-  and  that  the  remaial' 
were  employed  in  flight-— denoting  lt> 
rapidity  with  whieh  the  divine  ea» 
manda  are  euouted.  Merouiy,  It* 
raeaeenger  of  Jupiter  among  the  k* 
then,  wag  repreeenled  with   wing^  all 

logs  and  baa-rdiefM  of  antiqui^  than  »- 
repreaentationa.  ^  jlmf  they  warejUfV 
eyttwiiliai.    Prof.  Stnart  more  eemOlV    ' 
renders  this — "  aroand  and  wiLhiB  na    ; 
full   of  ejaa;" — oonneeting    the    nri 
"■notwiththe»i»,,,aiiaa«r 
int  with  the  eyei.     The  mtaa- 
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that  were  vielble  &oca  the  ontaid*  of  0*    : 
throne,  BadthtparUeaaiiiularoiwllH    I 
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laying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Aunighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  come. 

9  And  when  those  beasts  give 
glory,  and  honor,  and  thanks  to 
Eim  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who 
*  liveth  for  ever  and  erer, 

a  c.  5. 14. 

the  throne,  were  oorered  with  eyes.  The ' 
obriotu  design  of  this  is  to  mark  the 
universal  vigilance  of  divine  providence. 
^  And  they  rent  noi,  Marg.  have  no 
rmU  That  is,  they  are  constantly  em- 
ployed; there  is  no  intermission.  The 
meaning,  as  above  explained,  is,  that 
the  works  and  ways  of  God  are  con- 
•tently  bnnging  praise  to  him.  ^  Day 
mnd  nighi.  Continually*  They  who 
■re  em]^oyed  day  and  night  fill  np  the 
whole  time — for  this  is  alL  %  Saying, 
Moly,  holy,  holy.  For  the  meaning  of 
this,  see  Notes  on  Isa.  vi  3.  f  Lord 
GW  Almighty.  Isaiah  (vi.  3)  expresses 
H^  **  Jehovah  of  hosts."  The  reference 
Is  to  the  tme  God,  and  the  epithet 
Almighly  is  one  that  is  often  given  liim. 
It  is  pecnliarly  appropriate  here,  as  there 
were  to  be,  as  the  sequel  shows,  remark- 
able exhibitions  of  power  in  executing 
thepurposes  described  in  this  book. 
jrVFAuiA  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come. 
Who  is  etemid — existing  in  all  past 
time ;  existing  now ;  and  to  continue  to 
udst  forever.    See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  4. 

9.  And  when  those  beasts  give  ^lo- 
ry, &o.  As  often  as  those  living  bemgs 
ascribe  glory  to  God.  They  did  this 
oontinually  (ver.  8),  and,  if  the  above 
explanation  be. correct,  then  the  idea 
Im,  that  the  ways  and  acts  of  God 
in  his  providential  government  are 
continually  of  such  a  nature  as  to  honor 
him. 

10.  2%e  four  and  twenty  elders  fall 
dawn  before  him,  &e.  The  reprosenta- 
iires  of  the  redeemed  church  in  heaven 
{Notes,  ver.  4)  also  unite  in  the  praise. 
The  meaning,  if  the  explanation  of  tb® 
■ymbol  be  correct,  is,  that  the  church 
oniversal  unites  in  praise  to  God  for  all 
that  characterises  his  administration. 
In  the  connexion  in  which  this  stands 
here,  the  sense  would  be,  that  as  often 
ae  there  is  any  new  manifestation  of  the 
principles  of  Uie  divine  govcnimout,  the 
ehwoii  asoribef  neie    praise    to    God. 


10  The  four  and  twenty  elders 
fall  dewn  before  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne,  and  worship  him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast 
their  crowns  *  before  the  throne. 


saying, 
11  T 


hoa  art  worthy,  *  0  Lord, 


b  Ter.  4. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
hols,  of  the  fact  here  stated  there  can 
be  no  doubt  The  church  of  God  always 
rejoices  when  there  is  any  new  ma^ 
festation  of  the  principles  of  the  diyine 
administration.  As  idl  these  acts,  in 
reality  bring  glory  and  honor  to  God, 
the  church  as  often  as  there  is  any  new 
manifestation  of  the  divine  character 
and  purposes,  renders  praise  anew. 
Nor  -ean  it  be  doubted  that  the  view 
here  takefl  is  one  that  is  every  way  ap- 
propriate  to  the  general  character  of  thii 
hook.  The  great  design  was  to  disclose 
what  God  was  to  do  in  future  times,  in 
the  various  revolutions  that  were  to  take 
place  on  the  earth,  until  his  govern- 
ment should  be  firmly  established,  and 
the  principles  of  his  administration 
should  everywhere  prevul;  and  there 
was  a  propriety,  therefore,  in  describing 
the  representatives  of  tbe  church  as 
taking  part  in  this  universal  praise,  and 
as  casting  every  crown  at  Uie  feet  of 
him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  f  And 
cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne* 
They  are  described  as  "  crowned"  (ver. 
4),  Uiat  is  as  triumphant,  and  as  kings 
(comp.  ch.  V.  10),  and  they  are  here 
represented  as  casting  their  crowns  at 
his  feet  in  token  that  they  owe  -their 
triumph  to^him.  To  his  providential 
dealings,  to  his  wise  and  merciful  go- 
vernment, they  owe  it  that  they  art 
crowned  at  all,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a 
propriety  thUt  they  should  acknowledge 
this  in  a  proper  manner  by  placing  their 
crowns  at  his  feet. 

11.  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  In 
thy  character,  perfections,  and  govern- 
ment there  is  that  which  makes  it 
proper  that  universal  praise  should  be 
rendered.  The  feeling  of  all  true  wor- 
shippei#  is,  that  God  is  worthy  of  the 
praise  that  is  ascribed  to  him.  No  man 
worships  him  aright  who  does  not  fed 
that  there  is  that  iu  his  nature  and 
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to  receive  glory  and   honor  and 
power:  *for  thou  hast  created  all 


a  Col.  1. 18. 


his  doings  which  makes  it  proper  that  he 
should  receive  universal  adoration,  f  To 
receive  glory.  To  have  praise  or  glory 
ascribed  to  thee,  f  And  honor.  To  be 
honored : — that  is,  to  be  approached  and 
adored  as  worthy  of  honor.  ''^Andpower, 
To  have  power  ascribed  to  thee,  or  to  be 
regarded  as  having  infinite  power.  Man 
ean  confer  no  power  on  God,  but  he  may 
acknowledge  that  which  he  has,  and 
adore  him  for  its  exertion  in  his  behalf 
and  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
%  For  thou  hast  created  all  things.  Thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  praise.  No 
one  can  contemplate  this  vast  and  won- 
derful universe  without  seeing  that  he 
who  has  made  it  is  worthy  to  "receive 
glory  and  honor  and  power.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Job  xzxviii.  7.  ^  And  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are.  They  exist  by  thy 
will  —  iid.  rh  ^iXtifid.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  ihetoill 
of  God,  and  therefore  their  creation  lays 
the  foundation  for  praise.  "  He  8p£ke, 
and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it 
■tood  fast."  "  He  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  Was  light."  There  is  no 
other  reason  why  the  universe  exists  at 
all  than  that  such  was  the  will  of  God ; 
there  is  nothing  else  that  is  to  be  ad- 
duced as  explaining  the  fact  that  any- 
thing has  now  a  being.  The  putting  forth 
of  that  will  explains  all;  andconseC[uently 
whatever  wisdom,*  power,  goodness  is 
manifested  in  the  universe,  is  to  be 
traced  to  God,  and  is  the  expression  of 
what  was  in  him  from  eternity.  It  is 
proper,  then,  to  "  look  up  through  nature 
to  nature's  God,"  and  whcBever  we  see 
greatness  or  goodness  in  the  works  of 
creation  to  regard  them  as  the  faint  ex- 
pretision  of  what  exists  essentially  in  the 
Creator.  %And  were  created.  Bring- 
ing more  distinctly  into  notice  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  existence  to  his  will. 
They  are  not  eternal;  they  are  not 
Belf-existent;  they  were  formed  from 
nothing. 

This  concludes  the  magnificent  intro- 
luction  to  the  principal  vision^in  this 
book.  It  is  beautifully  appropriate  to 
the  solemn  disclosures  which  are  to  be 
oufcde  in  the  following  portions  of  the 
book,  and  as  in  th«  case  of  Isaiah  and 


things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created. 


Ezekiel,  was  eminently  adapted  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  holy  seer  with 
awe.  Heaven  ia  opened  to  his  view ;  the 
throne  of  God  is  seen  ;  there  is  a  vision 
of  Him  who  sits  upon  that  throne ;  thun- 
ders  and  voices  are  heard  around  the 
throne ;  the  lightnings  play,  and  a  rain- 
bow,  symbol  of  peace,  enoirclee  all ;  tibo 
representatives  of  the  redeemed  church, 
occupying  subordinate  thrones,  and  in 
robes  of  victory,  and  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  are  there ;  a  vast  smooth  ex- 
panse like  the  sea  is  spread  out  before 
the  throne;  and  the  emblems  of  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  the  vigilance,  the 
energy,  the  strength  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration are  there,  represented  as  in 
the  act  of  bringing  honor  to  God,  and 
proclaiming  his  praise.  The  mind  of 
John  wa«  doubtless  prepared  by  theM 
august  visions  for  the  disclosures  which 
follow ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  ahonld 
in  like  manner  be  deeply  and  solemnly 
impressed  when  he  contemplates  theniy 
as  if  he  looked  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
impressive  grandeur  of  the  worship  there. 
Let  us  fancy  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
the  holy  seer  looking  into  heaven,  and 
listen  with  reverence  to  what  the  GhreaS 
God  discloses  respecting  the  varioos 
changes  that  are  to  occur  until  eveiy 
foe  of  the  church  shall  be  subdued,  and 
the  earth  shall  acknowledge  his  sway, 
and  the  whole  scene  shall  close  in. the 
triumphs  and  joys  of  heaven. 

CHAPTER  V. 

AlfALTSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  introduces  the  disdo-  . 
sure  of  future  events.  It  is  done  in  a 
manner  eminently  fitted  to  impress  tiie 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  revelations  about  to  be  made.  The 
proper  state  of  mind  for  appreciating 
this  chapter  is  that  when  we  look  on  the 
future  and  are  sensible  that  important 
events  are  about  to  occur;  when  we 
feel  that  that  future  is  wholly  impene- 
trable to  us;  and  when  the  efibrts  ni 
the  highest  created  minds  fail  to  lifl 
the  mysterious  veil  which  hides  thoef 
events  from  our  view.  It  is  in  ae» 
eordance    with    our   nature    this  tkt 
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mind  should  be  Impressed  with  solemn 
awe  on  sach  oironmstanoes ;  it  is  not  a 
Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  oar  nature  that 
one  who  had  an  earnest  desire  to  pene- 
trate that  fbtnre,  and  who  saw  the 
volume  before  him  which  contained  the 
mysterious  revelation,  and  who  yet  felt 
that  there  was  no  one  in  heaven  or 
eitftii  who  could  break  the  seals,  and 
disclose  what  was  to  come,  should  weep. 
Gomp.  ver.  4.  The  design  of  the  whole 
chapter  is,  evidently,  to  honor  the  Lamb 
of  God,  by  showing  that  the  power  was 
entsnsted  to  him  which  was  confided  to 
no  one  else  in  heaven  or  earth,  of  dis- 
closing what  is  to  come.  Nothing  else 
would  better  illostnUe  this  than  the  £Eu;t 
that  he  alone  could  break  the  mysterious 
seal  which  barred  out  the  knowledge  of 
the  ftitore  from  all  created  eyes;  and 
nothing  would  be  bettnr  adapted  to  im- 
prMi  this  on  Uie  mind  than  the  repre- 
MDtation  in  this  chapter — the  exhibition 
of  a  mysterious  book  in  the  hand  of 
Ckid;  the  proclamation  of  the  angel, 
ealUiig  on  any  who  could  do  it  to  open 
tba  book ;  the  &Dt  that  no  one  in  hea- 
Ten  or  earth  could  do  it;  the  tears  shed 
^  John  when  it  was  found  that  no  one 
eoald  do  it;  the  assurance  of  one  of  the 
elders  that  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  had  power  to  do  it ;  and  the  pro- 
found adoration  of  all  in  heaven  and 
la  earth  and  under  the  earth,  in  view  of 
^e  power  entrusted  to  him  of  breaking 
these  mysterious  seals. 

The  main  points  in  the  chapter  are 
these:— -(1)  Having  in  ch.  iv.  described 
God  as  sitting  on  a  throne,  John  here 
(ver.  1)  represents  himself  as  seeing  in 
his  right  hand  a  mysterious  volume — 
written  all  over  on  the  inside  and  the 
outside,  yet  sealed  with  seven  seals — a 
volume  manifestly  referring  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  containing  important  disclo- 
sures respecting  coming  events.  (2)  A 
Blighty  angel  is  introduced  making  a 
proclsymation,  and  asking  who  is  worthy 
to  open  that  book,  and  to  break  those 
seals  —  evidently  implying  that  none 
uless  of  exalted  rank  could  do  it,  ver.  2. 
(3)  There  is  a  pause : — ^no  one  in  hea- 
ven, or  in  earth,  or  under  the  earth, 
approaches  to  do  it,  or  claims  the  right 
to  do  it,  ver.  8.  (4)  John,  giving  way 
to  the  expressions  of  natural  emotion — 
indicative  of  the  lon^g  and  intense 
desire  in  the  human  soul  to  be  made 
with  the  Mcrets  of  the  fa- 
13 


ture — ^pours  forth  a  flood  of  tears  because 
no  one  is  found  who  is  worthy  to  open 
the  seals  of  this  mysterious  book,  or  to 
read  what  was  recorded  there,  ver.  4. 
(5)  In  his  state  of  suspense  and  of  grief, 
one  of  the  elders — the  representatives  of 
that  church  for  whose  benefit  these  re- 
velations of  the  future  were  to  be  made 
(Note  on  ch.  iv.  4) — ^approaches  him  and 
says  that  there  is  one  who  is  able  to 
open  the  book ;  one  who  has  the  powctr 
to  loose  its  seals,  ver.  5.  This  is  tiie 
Messiah — the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  Root  of  David — coming  now  to  make 
the  disclosure  for  which  the  whole  book 
was  given,  ch.  i.  1.  (6)  Immediately 
the  attention  of  John  is  attracted  by  Uie 
Messiah,  appearing  as  a  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  —  with  horns,  the 
symbols  of  strength,  and  eyes,  the  sym- 
bols of  all-pervading  intelligence.  He 
approaches  and  takes  the  book  from  the 
hand  of  him  that  sits  on  the  throne — 
symbolical  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Messiah  to  make  known  to 
the  church  and  the  world  the  «>venti 
which  are  to  occur,  vs.  6,  7.  He  ^>- 
pears  here  in  a  different  form  from  that 
in  which  he  manifested  himself  in  oh.  L, 
for  the  purpose  is  different.  There  he 
appears  clothed  in  majesty,  to  impress 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  his  essential 
glory.  Here  he  appears  in  a  form  that 
recalls  the  memory  of  his  sacrifice ; — to 
denote  perhaps  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  his 
atonement  that  the  future  is  to  be  dis- 
closed; and  that  therefore  there  is  a 
special  propriety  that  he  should  appear 
and  do  what  no  other  one  in  heaven  or 
earth  could  do.  (7)  The  approach  of 
the  Messiah  to  unfold  the  mysteries  in 
the  book ;  the  fact  that  he  had  ''  pre- 
vailed" to  accomplish  what  there  was  so 
strong  a  desire  should  be  accomplished, 
furnishes  an  occasion  for  exalted  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  vs.  8-10.  This  as- 
cription of  praise  in  heaven  is  instantly 
responded  to,  and  echoed  back,  from  aU 
parts  of  the  universe — all  joining  in  ac- 
knowledging the  Lamb  as  worthy  of  the 
exalted  office  to  which  he  was  raised, 
vs.  11-13.  The  angels  around  the 
throne  —  amounting  to  thousands  of 
myriads— unite  with  the  living  crea- 
tures and  the  elders;  and  to  these 
are  joined  the  voices  of  every  crea- 
ture in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  under 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  ascribing  to 
him  that  titi  upon  the  throne  and  tht 
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I  ND  I  saw  in  tho  rizht  hiukd  of 
X  him  that  sat  on  t£i)  throne  i: 


book  ■  written  >ritlun  and  c 
back  side,  *  sealed  with  aurea 

a  £»  2.  B,  10.  *  II.  ai 


in  E  01  peel 


in  of  the  died 


nd  froi 


psrti   of  tbe 
kcovledgment  tbaC  tba  Lrnob  of  Qt 
■lone  hu  the  rl);ht  lo  break  the  m; 
tenons  leBle.      The  importance  nf  the 
devolopmentB  ju»yfie»  Oib  magDiacen 
of  this  reprcaentatii  '   " 

rabUme 


eeoJed  with  »,  DDinber  of  leili,  in  U> 
manner  here  described,  tA  ui  a  rolsiiia  lo 
the  form  in  whicb  book*  ax«  nude  nsr. 
lient  form  of  books,  tee  Nota 


iatroduo 


napne 


Ch.  i 


rt  Mr   tiTBne. 


3,4.     Hid/orr 


right  hnnd  of 
---      Of  G- 


"right 


here  cxeopt  the  mention  of  bia 
hand."  The  book  or  roll  leemi 
been  eo  held  in  his  hand  tba 
eauld  see  its  shape,  and  aes  dieUnctlj 
bow  it  vna  nrttten  and  aeoled.  W  X 
bmk  (SiB^hv);  This  word  ii  properly  a 
diminnfiro  of  the  word  lommonly  ran- 
dered  book  (piUXnt),  and  would  atrictly 

tive  aize— a  tablet^'  or  a  letter.     Liddell 
and  Scottt  Lex-     It  ia  naed,  boirerer,  to 
denote  a  hook  of  any  size — a  roll,  seroll, 
or  Tolume ,'  and  te  tbaa  naed  (a)  to  de- 
note  the   Pentoleneb,    or    Iha    Morale 
Uw,  Hob.  ii.  IB,  X.  7 ;    (6)  tho  book 
of  life,  Rot.  xviL  8,    ix.  12,  iii.  21  f 
(c)  episOea,  which  were  alio  rolled  np, 
Hev.  i.  Hi  (d)  docnmonta,  as  a  bill  of 
dijorce,  Malt.  lii.  T,  Mark  i.  4.    Whe 
it  is  the   expreaa   deiign  to  speak    • 
a  email   book,    anoUier   word   is  DSe 
(Big\apitl«r),  Bev.  i.  2,  8,  9, 10.     Tl 
b.iok  or  roll  lofoired  to  here  was  that 
which  contained  the  revelation  in  the 
aubaoqucnt  chapters,  to  the  end  of  the 
doaeription  of  tho  opcaiBg  of  thaseTenth 
seoJ— for  tho  i  -      ■      ..    . 


IS  all  ii 


laded  ii 


e  amonnt  of  paichmeot  that  mnld 
.tnrsllj  be  written  aver  by  tho  cora- 
onioations  here  made.     The  Jbrm  uf 


o^aal  form.     ^  Written  within  l 
the  back  lide.     Gr.  '  Within  and  behini' 
ItWHB  cnatomaryto. write  only  i 
aide  of  the  paper  or  Tellnia,  for  tt 


loB  of  the  leaf,  as  both  sid«<ir> 
eprintodnow,  Bntin  fteof 
BBS  a  Tory  nnooDimon  thioi 

0  both  aides  of  the  paichnii  . 

1  nnrer  done  unless  Uieranii 
of  writing  malflrial ;  or  _ 

as  nn  amount  of  matter  beyiffl* 
na  anticipaled;  or  unless  lemt 
lad  been  omlttfld.  It  i>  fi 
appose  that  Jehn  Ml 
le  parofament  aa  It  m 
1  of  him  that  aat' 
it  was  written  en  tti 
lid  natarall^  see,  and,' 
laledhewoaldinArlbl 


isary 


tho  inside,    f  Smlei  wiUi  ssxa  siA 
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2  And  I  saw  a  strong  an^l  pro- 
olaiming  with  a  loud  YOice,  Who  is 
worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to 
loose  the  seals  thereof? 

On  the  ancient  manner  of  sealingi  see 
Notes  on  Matt  zxTii.  66;  comp.  Notes 
on  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  fact  that  there 
were  meven  seals — an  unusual  number  in 
£utening  a  Tolume  —  would  naturally 
attract  ^e  attention  of  John,  though  it 
might  not  occur  to  him  at  once  that 
there  was  any  thing  significant  in  the 
number.  It  is  not  stated  in  what  man- 
ner the  seals  were  attached  to  the 
volume,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  so 
attaoh^  that  each  seal  dosed  one  part 
Oif  the  Tolnme,  and  that  when  one  was 
bm^en  and  the  portion  which  that  was 
deiicned  to  fksten  was  unrolled,  a  second 
wovid  be  come  to,  which  it  would  be 
to  break  in  order  to  read  the 
portion.  The  outer  seal  would  in- 
deed bind  the  whole ;  but  when  that  was 
broken  it  would  not  give  access  to  the 
whole  Tolume  unless  each  successive 
•mI  were  broken.  May  it  not  have 
been  intended  by  this  arraugement  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  whole  future  is 
nnknown  to  us,  and  that  the  disclosure 
of  any  one  portion,  though  necessary  if 
the  whole  would  be  known,  does  not 
disclose  all,  but  leaves  seal  after  seal 
■till  unbroken,  and  that  they  are  all  to 
be  broken  one  after  another  if  we  would 
know  all?  Hiw  these  were  arranged, 
John  does  not  say.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  supposed  is,  that  the  seven 
leals  were  put  successively  upon  the 
wuirgin  of  the  volume  A  it  was  rolled 
np,  so  that  each  opening  would  extend 
only  as  far  as  the  next  seal,  when 
the  unrolling  would  be  arrested.  Any 
one  by  rolling  up  a  sheet  of  paper  could 
BO  fasten  it  with  pins,  or  with  a  suc- 
cession of  seals,  as  to  represent  this  with 
sufficient  accuracy. 

2.  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel.  An 
angel  endowed  with  great  strength,  as 
if  such  strength  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  give  utterance  to  the  loud  voice 
of  the  enquiry.  "  Homer  represents 
his  heralds  as  powerful,  robust  men,  in 
order  consistently  to  attribute  to  them 
deep-toued  and  powerful  voices."  Frof. 
Stuart.  The  enquiry  to  be  made  was 
«ie  of  vast  importance;  it  was  to  be 
of  all  in  heaTOQi  aU  on  the  earthi 


3  And  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in 
earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was 
able  to  open  the  book,  neither«to 
look  thereon. 

and  all  under  the  earth,  and  hence  aq 
angel  is  introduced  so  mighty  that  his 
voice  could  be  heard  in  all  those  distant 
worlds.  ^  Prochiimine  with  a  Umd 
voice.  That  is,  as  a  herald  or  crier. 
He  is  rather  introduced  here  as  appoint- 
ed to  this  office  than  as  self-moved.  The 
design  undoubtedly  is  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  disclosures  about  to  be  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  sense  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  penetrating  the  future  by  any 
created  power.  That  one  of  the  highest 
angels  should  make  such  a  proclama- 
tion would  sufficiently  show  its  impor- 
tance; that  such  an  one,  by- the  mere 
act  of  making  such  a  proclamation^ 
should  practicfldly  confess  his  own  ina- 
bility, and  consequently  the  inability  of 
all  of  similar  rank,  to  make  the  dis- 
closures, would  show  that  the  revela- 
tions of  the  future  were  beyond  mere 
created  power,  f  Who  is  worthy  f6 
opefi  the  book,  &c.  That  is,  who  ir 
"  worthy  "  in  the  sense  of  having  a  rank 
so  exalted,  and  attributes  so  compre- 
hensive, as  to  authorize  and  enable  him 
to  do  it.  In  other  words,  Who  has  the 
requisite  endowments  of  all  kinds  to 
enable  him  to  do  it  ?  It  would  require 
moral  qualities  of  an  exalted  charactei 
to  justify  him  in  approaching  the  seat  of 
the  holy  God  to  take  the  book  from  his 
hands;  it  would  require  an  ability  be- 
yond that  of  any  created  being  to  pene- 
trate the  future,  and  disclose  the  moan- 
ing of  the  symbols  which  were  employed. 
The  fact  that  the  book  was  held  in  the 
hand  of  him  that  was  on  the  throne,  and 
sealed  in  this  manner,  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  make  the  disclosure  directly,  and 
the  natural  enquiry  arose  whether  there 
was  any  one  in  the  wide  universe  who, 
by  rank,  or  character,  or  office,  would 
be  empowered  to  open  the  mysterious 
volume. 

3.  And  no  man  in  heaven.  No  one — 
iviiii.  There  is  no  limitation  in  thw 
original  to  man.  The  idea  is,  that  there 
was  no  one  in  heaven — evidently  allud- 
ing to  the  created  beings  there  —  who 
dould  open  the  volnme.    Is  it  not  taught 
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4  And  I  wept  mnch,  because  no 
man  was  founa  worthy  to  open  and 
to  read  the  book,  neither  to  look 
thereon. 


here  that  angels  cannot  penetrate  the 
future,  and  disclose  what  is   to  come? 
Are  not  their  faculties  hmited  in  this 
respect  like  those  of  man  ?    %  Nor  in 
earth.      Among  all  classes  of  men — 
sages,   divines,  prophets,  philosophers, 
who  among  those  have  ever  heen  ahle 
to  penetrate  the  future,  and   disclose 
what  is  to  come  ?    ^  Neither  under  the 
earth.    These  divisions  compose,  in  com- 
mon language,  the  universe :  —  what  is 
in  heaven  ahove ;  what  is  on  the  earth ; 
and  whatever  there  is  under  the  earth — 
the  ahodcs  of  the  dead.    May  there  not 
he  an   allusion  here  to   the  supposed 
science  of  necromancy ,  and  an  assertion 
that  even  the  dead  cannot  penetrate  the 
future,  and  disclose  what  is  to  come  ? 
Gomp.  Notes  on  Isa.  viii.  10.     In  all 
these  great  realms  no  one  advanced  who 
was  qualified  to  undertake  the  office  of 
making  a  disclosure  of  what  the  mys- 
terious scroll  might  contain.      ^  JVaM 
able  to  open  the  book.     Had  ahility — 
hivvaro — to  do  it.     It  was  a  task  heyond 
their  power.     Even  if  any  one  had  been 
found  who  had  a  rank  and  a  moral  cha- 
racter which   might    have    seemed    to 
justify  fiiQ    effort,   there  was    no    one 
who   had  the  power   of  reading  what 
was  recorded  respecting  coming  events. 
%  Neither  to  look  thereon.     That  is,  so 
to  open  the  seals  as  to  have  a  view  of 
what  was  written  therein.     That  it  was 
not  beyond  their  power  merely  to  see  the 
hook,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  John 
himself  saw  it  in  the  hand  of  him  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  it  is  evident  also 
(ver.  5),  that  in  that  sense  the  elders 
saw  it     But  no   one   could  prevail  to 
inspect  the  contents,  or  so  have  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  volume  as  to  be 
able  to  see  what  was  written  there.     It 
could  be  seen,  indeed,  (ver.  1)  that  it  was 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  parchment, 
hut  what  the  writing  was  no  one  could 
know. 

4.  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man 
wag  found  worthy,  &o.  Gr.,  as  in  ver.  3, 
no  one.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  a 
pause  to  see  if  there  were  any  response 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  angel.  There 
being  none,  John  gare  way  to  his  deep 


5  And  one  of  the  elders  saitb 
unto  me,  Weep  not:  behold,  the 
Lion  *  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the 

«Ge.40.9,10.  No.  31. 9.    He.  7. 14. 

emotions  in  a  flood  of  tears.     The  tean 
of  the  apostle  here  may  be  regarded  u 
an  illustration  of  two  Uiings  which  are 
occurring  constanUy  in    the   minds  of 
men : — (1.)  The  strong  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  fntare ;  to  lift  the  mysterioni 
veil  which  shrouds  that   which  is  to 
come;  to  find  some  way  to  pierce  the 
dark  wall  which  seems    to    stand  op 
before  us,  and  which  shuts  from  ov 
view  that  which    is  to    be    hereafter. 
There  have  heen  no  more  earnest  efforti 
made  by  men  than  those  which  ban 
been  made  to  read  the  sealed  Tolane 
which   contains  the  record  of  whatii 
yet  to  come.     By  dreams,  and  omeai, 
and  auguries,  and   astrology,   and  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  necromancy,  men  ban 
sought  anxiously  to  ascertain  what  if  to 
bo  hereafter.    Compare,  for  an  expresrioa 
of  that  intense  desire,  Foster's  Life  and 
Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill,  and  voL 
ii.  pp.  237,  238.    (2.)  The  weeping  of  the 
apostle  may  be  regarded  as  an  instaaee 
of   the    deep   grief  which    men   oftn 
experience  when    all   efforts    to  pene- 
trate the  futAre  fail,  and  thej  feel  that 
after  all  they  are  left  completely  in  the 
dark.     Often  is  the   soul    overpowered 
with  grief,  and  often  are  the  eyes  filled 
with  sadness  at  the  reflection  that  then 
is  an  absolute  limit  to  the  haman  powen; 
that  all  that  man  can  arrive  at  by  hd 
own  efforts  is  uncertain  coxgeotore ;  and 
that  there  is  ift>  way  possible  by  whici 
he  can  make  nature  speak  ou,t  and  dii- 
close  what  is  to  come.     No  where  doM 
man   find   himself   more   fettered  aad 
limited  in  his  powers    than  hare;  no- 
where  does  he  feel  that  there  is  saeh  ai 
intense  disproportion  between  his  deaim 
and  his  attainments.     In  nothing  do  we 
feel  that  we  are  more  absolutely  in  need 
of  divine  help  than  in  our  attempto  to 
unveil  the  future,  and  were  it  not  for 
revelation  man  might  weep  in  despair. 

5.  And  one  of  the  elders  aaitk  sste 
me.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  4.  No  pa^ 
ticular  reason  is  assigned  why  this  mca- 
sage  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  ditrt 
rather  than  by  an  angel.  If  the  Mk* 
were,  however,  (See  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  d) 
the  representatiTes  of  til*  eburaht  ^^ 
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Root  •  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to 
open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seven  seals  thereof. 
6  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the 

a  Is.  11. 1,10.   c.  22.16. 

was  a  propriety  that  they  should  address 
John  in  his  trouble.  Though  they  were 
in  heaven,  they  were  deeply  interested  in 
oil  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  they  had  been  permitted  to 
understand  what  as  yet  was  unknown  to 
him,  that  the  power  of  opening  the  mys- 
terious volume  which  contained  the 
revelation  of  the  future,  was  entrusted 
particularly  to  the  Messiah.  Having 
this  knowledge  they  were  prepared  to 
comfort  him  with  tiie  hope  that  what 
was  so  mysterious  would  be  made 
known.  ^  Weep  not.  That  is,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  tears.  The  object  which 
you  so  much  desire  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  one  who  can  break  those  seals, 
and  who  can  unroll  that  volume  and 
read  what  is  recorded  there.  ^  Bekold, 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  This  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  the  Lord  Jesus; 
and  the  points  needful  to  be  explained 
are,  why  he  is  called  a  Lion,  and  why 
lie  is  spoken  of  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda,  (a)  As  to  the  first : — This  ap- 
pellation is  not  elsewhere  given  to  the 
Messiah,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  its 
propriety  as  used  in  this  place.  The 
lion  is  the  king  of  beasts,  the  monarch 
of  the  forest,  and  thus  becomes  an  em- 
blem of  one  of  kingly  authority  and  of 
power  (see  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  7),  and  as 
such  the  appellation  is  used  in  this 
place.  It  is  because  Christ  h^a  power  to 
open  the  seals  —  as  if  he  ruled  over  the 
universe,  and  all  events  were  under  his 
control,  as  the  lion  rules  in  the  forest — 
that  the  name  is  here  given  to  him. 
(6)  As  to  the  other  point : — He  is  called 
the  "hionof  the  tribe  of  Juda"  doubt- 
less with  reference  to  the  prophecy  in 
Gen.  xlix.  9,  "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp  -, 
from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone 
np :  he  stooped  down,  ho  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;"  and  from  the 
foct  that  the  Messiah  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  10.  This  use 
of  the  term  would  connect  him  in  the 
apprehension  of  John  with  the  prophecy, 
and  would  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of 
hlfl  being  a  ruler,  or  having  dominion. 
Ai  raoh,  therefore,  it  would  be  appro- 


midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  foar 
beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
elders,  stood  a  Lamb,  *as  it  bad 
been    slain,   having    seven    homfi 

b  Is.  53. 7.   Jno.  1. 29, 36. 


priate  that  the  power  of  breaking  these 
seals  should  be  committed  to  him. 
f  The  Foot  of  David.  Not  the  Root  of 
David  in  the  sense  that  David  sprung 
from  him  as  a  tree  docs  from  a  root,  but 
in  the  sense  that  he  himself  was  a  "  root- 
shoot"  or  sprout  from  David,  and  had 
sprung  fronf  him  as  a  shoot  or  sprout 
springs  up  from  'a  decayed  and  fallen 
tree.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xi.  1.  This  ex- 
pression would  connect  him  directly  with 
David,  the  great  and  glorious  monarch 
of  Israel,  and  as  having  a  right  to  occupy 
his  throne.  As  one  thus  ruling  over  the  * 
people  of  God,  there  was  a  propriety  that 
to  him  should  be  entrusted  the  task  of 
opening  these  seals.  ^  Haih  prevailed. 
That  is,  he  has  acquired  this  power  as 
the  result  of  a  conflict  or  struggle.  The 
word  used  here — ivixtjeev — refers  to  such 
a  conflict  or  struggle,  properly  meaning 
to  come  off  victor ;  to  overcome  ;  to  con- 
quer; to  subdue;  and  the  idea  here  is 
that  his  power  to  do  this,  or  the  reaifon 
why  he  does  this,  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
flict in  which  he  was  a  victor.  As  the 
scries  of  events  to  be  disclosed,  resulting 
in  the  final  triumph  of  religion,  was  the 
effect  of  his  conflicts  with  the  powers  of 
evil,  there  was  a  special  propriety  that 
the  disclosure  should  be  made  by  him. 
The  truths  taught  in  this  verse  are, 
(1)  That  the  power  of  making  disclo- 
sures in  regard  to  the  future  is  entrusted 
to  the  Messiah ;  and  (2)  that  this,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  is  the  result  of  a 
conflict  or  struggle  on  his  part. 

6.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne.  "We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  throne 
itself,  but  he  was  a  conspicuous  object 
when  the  throne  and  the  elders  and  the 
living  beings  were  seen.  He  was  so 
placed  as  to  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  group  made  up  of  the  throne,  the 
living  beings,  and  the  elders.  %  And  of 
the  four  beasts.  See  Notes,  ch.  iv.  6. 
f  Stood  a  Lamb.  An  appellation  often 
given  to  the  Messiah,  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  because  the  lamb  was  an  emblem 
of  innocence;  and  (2)  because  a  lamb 
was  offered  commonly  ixi.«QAi^<^«  ^^\b^ 
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and  seven  eyes,  •  which  are  the 
seven  Spirits  of  Ood  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth. 


a  Zee.  4. 10. 


Notes  on  John  L  29.     ^  A$  U  had  been 
alain.    That  is,  in  some  way  having  the 
appearance  of  having  been- slain ;  having 
some  marks  or  indications  abont  it  that 
it  had  been  slain.    What  those  were,  the 
writer  does    not   specify.      If  it  were 
covered  with  blood,  or  there  wore  marks 
of  mortal  wounds,  it  would  be  all  that 
the  representation  demands.     The  great 
work  which  the  Redeemer  performed — 
that  of  making  an  atonement  for  sin — 
was  thus  represented  to  John  in  such  a 
way  that  he   at  once  recognized  him, 
and  saw  the  reason  why  the   office  of 
breaking  the  seals  was  entrusted  to  him. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  this  repre- 
sentation is  merely  gymbolic,  and  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  Redeemer  really 
assumed  this  form,  or  that  he  appears  in 
this  form  in  heaven.     We   should  no 
more  suppose  that  the  Redeemer  ap- 
pears literally  as  a  lamb  in  heaven  with 
numerous  eyes  and   horns,   than  that 
there  is  a  literal  throne  and  a  sea  of 
glass  there ;  that  there  are  "  seats  '*  there 
and  "  elders,"  and  "  crowns  of  gold." 
^  Having  seven  hornt.     Emblems   of 
authority  and  power — for  the  horn  is 
a    symbol    of  power    and    dominion. 
Comp.  Beut.  xxxiii.  17;  1  Kings  xxii. 
11,'  Jer.  xlviii.  25;  Zech.  i.  18;  Dan. 
vii.  24.     The  propriety  of  this  symbol  is 
laid  in  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  an 
animal  is  in  the  horn,  and  that  it  is  by 
this    that   he    obtains  a   victory  over 
other  animals.     The  number  seven  here 
seems  to  be  designed,  as  in  other  places, 
to  denote  completeness.     See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  4.     The  meaning  is,  that  he  had  so 
large  a  number  as  to  denote  complete 
dominion.    ^  And  seven  eyes.    Symbols 
of  intelligence.     The  number  seven  here 
also  denotes  completeness,  and  the  idea 
is,  that  he  is  able  to  survey  all  things. 
John  does  not  say  any  thing  as  to  the 
relative  arrangement  of  the  horns  and 
eyes  on  the  "  Lamb,"  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  conjecture  how  it  was.     The 
whole  representation  is  symbolical,  and 
we  may  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  without  being  able  to  form  an 
exact  conception  of  the  /igore  m  it  ap- 


7  And  he  came  and  took  the 
book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him 
that  sat  upon  the  throne. 


peared  to  him.    ^  Whidt  are  the  sevem' 
Spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth.    See  Notes  on  ch.  L  4.     That  is, 
which  represent  the  seven   Spirits  of 
God;  or  the  manifold  operations  of  the 
one  divine  Spirit.    As  the  eye  is  the 
symbol  of  intelligence— outward  objects 
being  made  visible  to  us  by  that  —  so  it 
may  well    represent    an  all-pervading 
spirit  that  surveys  and  sees  all  things. 
The  eye,  in  this  view,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians was  an  emblem  of  the  Deity.    By 
the  "  Seven  Spirits"  here  the  same  thing 
is  doubtless  intended  as  in  ch.  L  4;  and 
if,  as  there  supposed,  the  reference  is  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  considered  with  respect 
to  his  manifold  operations,  the  meaning 
here  is,  that  the  operations  of  that  Spirit 
are  to  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer.     Thus,  aU  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  are  connected 
with,  and  are  a  part  of,  the  work  of  re- 
demption.   The  expressi<yi  **  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth,"  refers   to  the  &et 
that  that  Spirit    pervades  all   things. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  often  represented 
as  sent  or  poured  out;  and  the  meaning 
here  is,  that  his  operations  are  as  t/'he  was 
sent  out  to  survey  all  things  and  to  ope- 
rate everywhere.    Comp.  1  Cor.  xiL6-ll. 
7.  ATid  he  came  and  took  the  book  ott 
of  the  right  hand,  &c.   As  if  it  pertained 
to  him  by  virtue  of  rank  or  office.    There 
is   a  difficulty  here    arising  from  the 
incongruity  of  what  is  said  of  a  lamb, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  solve.     The  diffi- 
culty is  in  conceiving  how  a  lamb  coold 
take  the  book  from  the  hand  of  him  who 
held  it    To  meet  this  several  solutions 
have  been  proposed.     (1)  Yitringa  sap- 
poses  that  the  Messiah  appeared  as  a 
lamb  only  in  some  such  sense  aa  the  four 
living  beings  (ch.  iv.  7}  resembled  a  lion, 
a  cal^  and  an  eagle;  that  is,  that  thej 
bore  this  resemblance  only  in  respect  to 
the  head,  while  the  body  was  that  of  a 
man.     He  thus  supposes  that»  though  in 
respect  to  the  upper  part,  the  Saviour 
resembled  a  lamb,  yet  that  to  the  front 
part  of  the  body  hands  were  attadied 
by  which  he  could  take  the  book.    Bit 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  this  sii^o- 
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■ition.  Besides  thai  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  intimated  by  Joluiy  it  is  contrary 
to  ercry  appearance  of  probability  that 
the  Redeemer  would  be  represented  as  a 
monster.  In  his  being  represented  as  a 
lamb  there  is  nothing  that  strikes  the 
mind  as  inappropriate  or  unpleasant, 
for  he  is  often  spoken  of  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  image  is  one  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  mind.  But  all  this 
beauty  and  fitness  of  representation  is 
destroyed,  if  we  think  of  him  as  haying 
human  hands  proceeding  from  his  breast 
or  sides,  or  as  blending  the  form  of  a 
man  and  an  animal  together.  The  re- 
presentation of  having  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  hems  and  eyes  does  not  strike 
us  as  b^ing  incongruous  in  the  same 
sense ;  for,  though  the  number  is  increas- 
ed, they  are  such  as  pertain  properly  to 
the  animal  to  which  they  are  attached. 
(2)  Another  supposition  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Profl  Stuart,  that  the  form 
was  changed,  and  a  human  form  resumed 
when  the  Saviour  advanced  to  take  the 
book  and  open  it  This  would  relieve 
ibe  whole  difficulty,  and  the  only  ob- 
jection to  it  is,  that  John  has  not  given 
«Dy  express  notice  of  such  a  change 
in  the  form ;  and  the  only  question  can 
be  whether  it  is  right  to  suppose  it  in 
order  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  case. 
In  support  of  this  it  is  said  that  all  is 
symbol ;  that  the  Saviour  is  represented 
in  the  book  in  various  forms ;  that  as  his 
appearing  as  a  lamb  was  designed  to 
represent  in  a  striking  manner  the  fact 
that  he  was  slain,  and  that  all  that  he 
did  was  based  on  ihe  atonement,  so 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  sup- 
posing that  when  an  action  was  at- 
tributed to  him  he  assumed  the  f(Mrm  in 
whtch  that  act  would  be  naturally  or  is 
usually  done.  And  as  in  taking  a  book 
from  the  hand  of  another  it  is  wholly 
incongruous  to  think  of  its  being  done  by 
a  lambf  is  it  not  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  usual  form  in  which  the  Saviour 
is  reiMresented  as  appearing  would  be 
resumed,  and  that  he  would  appear 
Again  as  a  man  ? — But,  is  it  absolutely 
eertain  that  he  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  lamb  at  all  ?  May  not  all  that  is  meant 
be,  that  John  saw  him  near  the  throne, 
and  among  the  elders,  and  was  struck 
at  once  witii  his  appearance  of  meekness 
and  innocence,  and  with  the  marks  of 
Uj  having  been  slain  as  a  sacrifice^  and 


spoke  of  him  in  strong  fignratiTe  lan- 
guage as  a  lamb  7  An  d  where  his  "  seven 
horns"  and  ''seven  eyes"  are  spoken  of, 
is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  real  assumption  of  such  horns  and 
eyes?  May  not  all  that  is  meant  be 
that  John  was  struck  with  that  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Redeemer  of  which 
these  tDould  he  the  appropriate  symbols, 
and  described  him  as  tj^  these  had  been 
visible?  When  John  the  Baptist  saw 
the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  said,  ''  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (John  i.  29),  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  actually  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  lamb  ?  Do  not  all  at  once  nn-. 
derstand  him  as  referring  to  traits  in  his 
character,  and  to  the  work  which  he  was 
to  accomplish,  which  made  it  proper  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  lamb  ?  And  why,  there- 
fore, may  we  not  suppose  that  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  designed  to  use.  language  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  present  so  incongruous  a 
description  as  that  of  a  lamb  approach- 
ing a  throne  and  taking  a  book  from  the 
hand  of  him  that  sat  on  it,  and  a  lamb 
too  with  many  horns  and  eyes  ?  If  this 
supposition  is  correct,  then  all  that  is 
meant  in  this  passage  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  some  such  language  as  the 
following :  '  And  I  looked,  and  lo  there 
was  one  in  the  midst  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  throne,  by  the  living  crea- 
tures, and  by  the  elders,  who,  in  aspect, 
and  in  the  emblems  that  represented  his 
work  on  the  earth,  was  spotless,  meek, 
and  innocent  as  a  lamb ;  —  one  with 
marks  on  his  person  which  brought  to 
remembrance  the  feuit  that  he  had  been 
slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  yet 
one  who  had  most  striking  symbols  of 
power  and  intelligence,  and  who  was 
therefore  worthy  to  approach  and  take 
the  book  from  tiie  hand  of  him  that  sat 
on  the  throne.'  It  may  do  somothiDg  to 
confirm  this  view  to  recollect  that  when 
we  use  the  term  "Lamb  of  God"  now, 
as  is  often  done  in  preaching  and  in 
prayer,  it  never  suggests  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  lamb.  We  think  of  the  Re. 
deemer  as  resembling  a  lamb  in  his 
moral  attributes  and  in  his  sacrifice,  but 
never  jus  to  form.  This  supposition 
relieves  the  passage  of  all  that  is  incon- 
gruous  and  unpleasant,  and  may  be  all , 
that  John  meant 
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8  And  when  he  had  taken  the 
book,  the  four  *  beasts  and  four' 
and  twenty  elders,  fell  down  before 
the  Lamb,  haying  every  one  of 

•  c  4. 4, 8, 10. 

8.  And  wke»  he  hmd  taken  the  hook, 
ike  four  beastB,  &e.  The  acts  of  adora- 
tion here  described  as  rendered  by  the 
four  living  creatures  and  the  elders,  are, 
according  to  the  explanation  given  in 
ch.  ir.  4-7,  emblematic  of  the  honor 
done  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  church 
and  by  the  course  of  providential  evmts 
in  the  government  of  the  world.  %  Fall 
dovm  before  the  Lamb,  The  usual  pos- 
ture of  profound  worship.  Usually  in 
such  worship  there  was  entire  prostra- 
tion on  the  earth.  See  Notes  on  Matt. 
ii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  25.  f  Having  every 
one  of  them  harpe.  That  is,  as  the  con- 
struction, and  the  propriety  of  the  case 
would  ecem  to  demand,  the  elders  had 
each  one  of  them  harps.  The  whole 
prostrated  themselves  with  profound 
reverence;  the  elders  had  harps  and 
censers,  and  broke  out  into  a  song  of 
praise  for  redemption.  This  construc- 
tion is  demanded,  because  (a)  the  Greek 
word  —  l)^oms  —  laore  properly  agrees 
with  the  word  elderg — vpew^^rtfoi — and 
not  with  the  word  beasts — ^&a ;  (6)  there 
is  an  incongruity  in  the  representa- 
tion that  the  living  creatures —^  in  the 
form  of  a  lion,  a  calf,  an  eagle,  should 
have  harps  and  censers ;  and  (c)  the  song 
of  praise  that  is  sung  (ver.  9)  is  one  that 
properly  applies  to  the  elders  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  church,  and  not  to 
the  living  creatures,  "Thou  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  thy  blood."  The 
harp  was  a  well-known  instrument  used 
in  the  service  of  God.  Josephus  describes 
it  as  having  ten  strings,  and  as  struck 
with  a  key.  Ant  7.  12.  3.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  V.  12.  f  And  golden  vials.  The 
word  vial  with  us,  denoting  a  small 
slender  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck,  evi- 
dently does  not  express  the  idea  here. 
The  article  here  referred  to  was  used  for 
offering  incense,  and  must  have  been  a 
Tessel  with  a  large  open  mouth.  The 
word  howl  or  gMet  would  better  ex- 
press the  idea,  and  it  is  so  explained  by 
Prof.  Robinson,  Lex.,  and  by  Prof. 
Stuart,  in  loc.  The  Greek  word — ^idXn 
— occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
Revelation  (v.  8,  xv.  7,  xvL  1,  2,  3,  4» 


tJiem  harps,  *  and  golden  rials  •iiill 
of  '  odors,  which  are  the  prayers' 
of  saints. 

»aU.  2.       c  Or,  t»ioen«e.       tfP8.141. 2. 


8, 10, 12,17,  zviL  1,  zxi  9),  and  is  uni- 
formly rendered  vial  and  vidU,  though 
the  idea  is  always  that  of  a  bowl  or  gob- 
let. 5  ^*^  ^  odors.  Or  rather,  as  in 
the  margin,  full  of  tneense — ^v^tfrw. 
See  Notes  on  Luke  L  9.  f  Which  are 
the  prayers  of  saints.  Which  represent 
or  denote  the  prayers  of  saints.  Gomp. 
Ps.  czli.  2,  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth 
before  thee  as  incense."  The  meaning 
is,  that  incense  was  a  proper  emblem  o^ 
prayer.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
two  respects :  (a)  as  being  aceeptable  to 
God — as  incense  produced  an  agroMble 
fragrance ;  and  (S)  in  its  being  wafted 
towards  heaven — ascending  towards  the 
eternal  throne.  Jn  oh.  viii  8,  an  angel 
is  represented  as  having  a  golden  coiser; 
"And  there  was  given  uatc  him  mnoh 
incense,  that  he  should  i^ffei  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden 
nitar  which  was  before  tho  tlmme." 
The  representation  there,  ondoubtcdly 
is,  that  the  angel  is  employed  in  nre- 
senting  the  prayers  of  the  saints  wnieh 
were  offered  on  earth  before  the  thronb. 
See  Notes  on  that  passage.  It  is  most 
natural  to  interpret  the  passage  bef<Hre 
us  in  the  same  way.  The  allusion  ii 
clearly  to  the  temple  service,  and  to  the 
fact  tiiat  incense  was  offered  by  the 
priest  in  the  temple  itself  at  the  time 
that  prayer  was  offered  by  the  people  in 
the  courts  of  the  temple.  See  Lukei 
9,  10.  The  idea  here  is,  therefore,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  church  in1iea> 
yen — the  elders — spoken  of  as  "  priests" 
(ver.  10),  are  described  as  officiating  in 
the  temple  above  in  behalf  of  the  chnreh 
still  below,  and  as  offering  incense  while 
the  church  is  engaged  in  prayer.  It  is 
not  said  that  they  offer  the  prayers 
themselves,  but  that  they  offer  meeiif  e  as 
representing  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  as 
it  seems  to  be  the  obvious  one,  then  the 
passage  lays  no  foundation  for  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Prof.  Stuart,  as  derived 
from  this  passage  {in  loc.),  that  prayer 
is  offered  by  the  redeemed  in  hearoL 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  that 
point — on  which  the  Bible  seems  lo  ba 
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9  And  they  sung  a  new  •  song, 
Baying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take 
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eilent — it  will  find  no  support  from  the 
passage  before  us.  Adoration,  praise, 
thanksgiving,  are  represented  as  the  em- 
ployment of  the  saints  in  heaven ;  the 
only  representation  respecting  prayer 
BS  pertaining  to  that  world  is,  that  there 
are  emblems  there  which  symbolize  its 
ascent  before  the  throne,  and  which 
show  that  it  is  acceptable  to  God.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  beautiful  representa- 
tion that  there  are  in  heaven  appro- 
priate symbols  of  ascending  prayer,  and 
that  while  in  the  outer  courts  here 
below  we  offer  prayer,  incense,  emble- 
matic of  it,  ascends  in  the  holy  of 
bolieis  above.  The  impression  which 
this  should  leave  on  our  minds  ought  to 
be,  that  our  prayers  are  wafted  before 
the  throne,  and  are  acceptable  to  God. 

9.  And  they  sung  a  new  song.    Comp. 
et,  zir.  3.    JVeio  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
»8ong  consequent  on  redemption,  and 
distinguished  therefore  from  the  songs 
snDg  in  heaven  before  the  work  of  re- 
demption was  consummated.     We  may 
snpxMMe  that  songs  of  adoration  have 
always  been  sung  in  heaven ;  we  know 
that  the  praises  of  God  were  celebrated 
by  the  angelic  choirs  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  were  laid  (Job  xzxyiii. 
7);  but  the  song  of  redemption  was  a 
different  song,  and  is  one  that  would 
never  have  been  sung  there  if  man  had 
not  fallen,  and  if  the  Redeemer  had  not 
died.     This  song  strikes  notes  which  the 
other  songs  do  not  strike,  and  refers  to 
glories  of  the  divine  character,  which 
but  for  the  work  of  redemption  would 
not  have  been  brought  into  vi^.     In 
this  sense  the  song  was  new;  it  will 
continue  to  be  new  in  the  sense  that  it 
will  be  sung  afresh  as  redeemed  millions 
continue  to  ascend  to  heaven.     Comp. 
Ts.  xl.  3,  zcvi.  1,  cxliv.  9 ;  Isa.  xlii.  10. 

IThou  art  worthy  to  take,  the  book,  Ac. 
his  was  the  occasion  or  ground  of  the 
''new  song,"  that  by  his  coming  and 
deaba  he  had  acquired  a  right  to  ap- 
proach where  no  other  one  could  ap- 
proaeb^  and  to  do  what  no  other  one 
ooold  do.  ^  For  thou  wast  slain.  The 
language  here  is  such  as  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  a  lamb  slain  as  a  sacrifice ; 
the  idea  is,  that  the  fact  that  he  was  thus 


the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  ns  to  God  by  thy 


slain    constituted    the    ground    of  his 
worthiness  to  open  the  book.  It  could  not 
be  meant  that  there  was  in  him  no  other 
ground  of  worthiness,  but  that  this  was 
that  which  was  most  conspicuous.    It  is 
just  the  outburst  of  the  grateful  feeling 
resulting  from  redemption,  that  he  who 
has  died  to  save  the  soul  is  worthy  of 
all  honor,  and  is  fitted  to  accomplish 
what  no  other  being  in  the  universe  can 
do.    However  this  may  appear  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  worlds ;  or  however 
it  may  appear  to  the  dwellers   on  the 
earth  who  have  no  interest  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  yet  all  who  are  redeemed 
will  agree  in  the  sentiment  that  ho  who 
has  ransomed  them  with  his  blood  has 
performed  a  work  to  do  which   every 
other  being  was  incompetent;  and  that 
now  all  honor  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
may  appropriately  be  conferred  on  him. 
f  And  hast  redeemed  us.     The  word 
here  used — Jvop<(^tt — moans  properly  to 
purchase,  to  buy,  and  is  thus  employed 
to  denote  redemption,  because  redemp- 
tion was  accomplished  by  the  payment 
of  a  price.     On   the  meaning  of   the 
word,  see  Notes  on  2  Peter  u.  1.     ^  To 
God.    That  is,  so  that  we  become  hit, 
and  are  to  be  henceforward  regarded  as 
such;  or  so,  that  he  might  possess  us 
as  his  own.    See  Notes  on  2  Cor.  v.  15. 
This  is  the  true  nature  of  redemption, 
that  by  the  price  paid  we  are  rescued 
from  the  servitude  of  Satan,  and  are 
henceforth  to  regard  ourselves  as  be- 
longing unto  God.    ^  By  thy  blood.   See 
Notes   on  Acts  xx.   28.    This  is  such 
language  as  they  use  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  is  such  as 
would  be  used  by  them  alone.     It  would 
not  be  employed  by  those  who  believe 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  martyr,  or  that 
he  lived  and  died  merely  as  a  teacher  of 
morality.    If  he  was  truly  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  the  language  is  full  of  mean- 
ing; if  not,  it  has  no  significance,  and 
could  not    be  understood.     ^  Out    qf 
every  kindred.      Literally,    *  of   every 
tribe'  —  ^v\fii.     The  word  tribe  means 
properly  a  comparatively  small  division 
or  class  of  people  associated  together. 
Frof.  Stuart.    It  refers  to  a  family,  or 
race,  having  a  common  ancestor^  M^il 
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blood,  •  out  of  every  *  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ; 

a  Ac  2).  28.     Ep.  1. 7.     He.  9. 12.     1  Pe. 
1. 18, 19.  6  c  7. 9. 


usually  associated  or  banded  together — 
as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  a  tribe  of 
Indians ;  a  tribe  of  plants ;  a  tribe  of 
animals,  Ac,  This  is  such  language  as 
a  Jew  would  use,  denoting  one  of  the 
smaller  divisions  that  made  up  a  nation 
of  people ;  and  the  meaning  would  seem 
to  be,  that  it  will  be  found  ultimately  to 
be  true  that  the  redeemed  will  have  been 
taken  from  all  such  minor  divisions  of 
the  human  family  —  not  only  from  the 
different  nations  but  from  the  smaller 
diviiions  of  those  nations.  This  can 
only  be  true  from  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion  will  yet 
be  diffused  among  all  those  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  human  race ;  that  is,  that 
its  diffusion  will  be  universal.  ^  And 
tongue.  People  speaking  all  languages. 
The  word  here  used  would  seem  to 
denote  a  division  of  the  human  family 
larger  than  a  tribe  but  smaller  than  a 
nation.  It  was  fc^merlj  a  fact  that  a 
nation  might  be  made  up  of  those  who 
spoke  many  different  languages — as,  for 
example,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian, 
or  the  Roman  nations.  Oomp.  Dan.  iiL 
29,  iv.  1.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  no 
matter  what  language  the  component 
parts  of  the  nations  speak,  the  gospel 
will  be  conveyed  to  them,  and  in  their 
own  tongue  they  will  learn  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God.  Comp.  Acts  ii.  8-11. 
^  And  people.  The  word  here  used — 
Xadj  —  properly  denotes  a  people  con- 
sidered as  a  mas9,  made  up  of  smaller 
divisions  —  as  an  association  of  smaller 
bodies, — or  as  a  multitude  of  such  bodies 
united  together.  It  is  distinguished 
from  another  word  commonly  applied  to 
a  people — S?inoi — for  that  is  applied  to  a 
community  of  free  citizens,  considered  as 
on  a  level,  or  without  reference  to  any 
minor  divisions  or  distinctions.  The 
words  here  used  would  apply  to  an 
army,  considered  as  made  up  of  regi- 
ments, battalions,  or  tribes ;  to  a  mass- 
meeting,  made  up  of  societies  of  different 
traden  or  professions ;  to  a  nation,  made 
up  of  different  associated  communities, 
ko.  It  denotes  a  larger  body  of  people 
than  the  provioua  words,  and  the  ilea 


10  And  hast  made  us  unto  our 
God  kin^  *  and  priests :  and  we 
shall ''  reign  on  the  earth. 
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is,  that  no  matter  of  what  people  or 
nation,  considered  as  made  up  of  such 
separate  portions,  one  may  be,  he  will 
not  be  excluded  from  the  blessings  of 
redemption.  The  sense  would  be  well 
expressed  by  saying,  for  instance,  thi^ 
there  will  be  found  there  those  of 
the  Gaelic  race,  the  Celtic,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Mongolian,  the  African,  Ae, 
%  And  nation.  fiShos-  A  word  of  still 
larger  signification ;  the  people  in  a  still 
wider  sense;  a  people  or  nation  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  all  others.  The 
word  would  embrace  all  who  oome 
under  one  sovereignty  or  rule— as,  for 
example,  the  British  nation,  however 
many  minor  tribes  there  may  be ;  how- 
ever many  different  languages  may  be 
spoken;  and  however  many  separate 
people  there  may  be  —  as  the  Ang^o- 
Saxon,  the  Scottish,  the  Irish,  the  people 
of  Hindustan,  of  Labrador,  of  New  Sontii 
Wales,  &o.  The  words  here  used  by 
John  would  together  denote  nitons  of 
every  kind,  great  and  small;  and  the 
sense  is,  that  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion will  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth. 

10.  And  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests.  See  Notes  on  eh.  L 
6.  f  And  toe  shall  reign  on  the  earth. 
The  redeemed,  of  whom  we  are  the 
representatives.  The  idea  clearly  is,  in 
accordance  with  what  is  so  frequently 
said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  dominion 
on  the  earth  will  be  given  to  the 
saints ;  that  is,  that  there  will  be  such  a 
prevalence  of  true  religion,  and  the  re- 
deemed will  be  so  much  in  the  ascend- 
ency, that  the  affairs  of  the  nations  will 
t^e  in  their  hands.  Righteous  men  will 
hold  the  offices ;  will  fill  places  of  trust 
and  responsibility;  will  have  a  con* 
trolling  voice  in  all  that  pertains  to 
human  affairs.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
27,  and  Rev.  xx.  1-6.  To  such  a  pre- 
valence of  religion  all  things  are  tend- 
ing ;  and  to  this,  in  all  the  disorder  and 
sin  which  now  exist,  are  we  permitted  to 
look  forward.  It  is  not  said  that  thii 
will  be  a  reign  under  the  Saviour  in  • 
literal  kingdom  on  the  ewth ;  ikht  it  tt 
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.  11  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard 
the  Toice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne  and  the  beasts 
and  the  elders :  and  the  *  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 

a  Da.  7. 10.    He.  12. 22. 


said  that  the  sunts  will  descend  from 
beaven,  and  0<2cup7  thrones  of  power 
under  Christ  as  a  visible  king.  The 
pimple  affirmation  is,  that  they  will 
reign  on  the  earth ;  and  as  this  seems 
to  he  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
deemed, all  that  is  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood is,  that  there  will  be  such  a 
|)lfeYalence  of  true  religion  on  the  earth 
that  it  will  become  a  vast  kingdom  of 
hi^ymess,  and  that,  instead  of  being  in 
the  minority,  the  saints  will  everywhere 
have  the  ascendency. 

11.  Aud  I  hehdd.  And  I  looked 
again.  ^  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
mnfeU,  The  inhabitants  of  heaven 
muting  with  the  representatives  of  the 
redeemed  church,  in  ascribing  honor  to 
the  Lamb  of  God.  The  design  is  to 
■how  that  there  is  universal  sympathy 
and  haimony  in  heaven,  and  that  aU 
worlds  will  unite  in  ascribing  honor  to 
the  Lamb  of  God.  ^  Bound  about  the 
throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders,  Jxl 
a  circle  or  area  beyond  that  which  was 
occupied  by  the  throne,  the  living  crea- 
tures, and  the  elders.  They  occupied 
the  centre  as  it  i^peared  to  John,  and 
this  innumerable  company  of  angels  sur- 
rounded them.  The  angels^  are  repre- 
aented  here,  as  they  are  everywhere  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  taking  a  deep  interest 
In  all  that  pertains  to  the  redemption  of 
men,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
are  hero  described  as  uniting  with  the 
representatives  of  the  church  in  ren- 
dering honor  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Pet.  L  12.  ^  And  the  num* 
ber  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand.  One  hundred  millions — ^a 
general  term  to  denote  either  a  count- 
ies number,  or  an  exceedingly  great 
number.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it 
ia  to  be  taken  literally,  f  And  thou- 
aands  (^thousands.  Implying  that  the 
number  before  specified  was  not  large 
enough  to  comprehend  all.  Besides  the 
^ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand" 
there  was  a  vast,  uncounted  host  which 
^e   could  not  ttt^mpt  to  enumerate. 


ten  thousand,  and  dionsands  of 
thousands ;     . 

12  Saying  with  a  loud  voices 
Worthy  *  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
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The  language  here  would  seem  to  be 
taken  from  Dan.  vii.  10 :  ''  Thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  tea 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  be- 
fore him."  Comp,  Ps.  Irviii.  17 :  "  The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand, 
even  thousands  of  angels."  See  also 
Deut.  zxxiii.  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  19. 

12.  Saying  with  a  loud  wnee,  Wortky 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  8ee  Notes 
on  vs.  2,  9.  The  idea  here  is,  that  the 
fact  that  he  was  slain,  or  was  made  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  was  the  ground  or 
reason  for  what  is  here  ascribed  to  him. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  5.  f  To  receive 
power.  Power  or  authority  to  rule  over 
all  things.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt* 
xzviii.  18.  The  meaning  here  is,  that 
he  was  worthy  that  these  things  should 
be  ascribed  to  him,  or  to  be  addressed 
and  acknowledged  as  possessing  them. 
A  part  of  these  things  were  his  in  virtue 
of  his  very  nature  —  as  wisdom,  glory, 
riches ;  a  part  were  conferred  on  him  as 
the  result  of  his  work  —  as  the  media- 
torial dominion  over  the  universe,  the 
honor  resulting  from  his  work,  &q.  In 
view  of  all  that  he  was,  and  of  all  that 
he  has  done,  he  is  here  spoken  of  as 
"worthy"  of  all  these  things.  %And 
riches.  Abundance.  That  is,  he  is 
worthy  that  whatever  contributes  to 
honor,  and  glory,  and  happiness,  should 
be  conferred  on  him  in  abundance. 
Himself  the  original  proprietor  of  all 
things,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  recog- 
nized as  such;  and  having  performed 
the  work  which  he  has,  it  is  proper  that 
whatever  may  be  made  to  contribute  to 
his  honor  should  be  regarded  as  his. 
f  And  wisdom.  That  he  should  be 
esteemed  as  eminently  wise;  that  ie^ 
that  as  the  result  of  the  work  which 
he  has  accomplished,  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  having  ability  to  choose  the 
best  ends,  and  the  best  means  to  accom- 
plish them.  The  feeling  here  refemd 
to  is  that  which  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  work  of  salvation  by  the 
Redeemer,  as  a  work  eminently  oharae- 
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and  wUdom,  and    strength,    and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.    . 

13  And  •  every  creature  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in 
the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
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terized  by  wisdom  —  wisdom  manifested 
in  meeting  the  evils  of  the  fall ;  in  hon- 
oring the  law  ;  in  showing  that  mercy  is 
eonsistent  with  justice ;  and  in  adapting 
the  whole  plan  to  the  character  and 
wants  of  man.  If  wisdom  was  any 
where  demanded,  it  was  in  reconciling 
a  lost  world  to  God ;  if  it  has  been  any 
where  displayed,  it  has  been  in  the 
arrangements  for  that  work,  and  in  its 
execution  by  the  Redeemer.  See  Notes 
on  1  Cor.  L  24 ;  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  54 ; 
Luke  u.  40,  52;  1  Cor.  i.  20,  21,  30; 
£ph.  i.  8,  iii.  10.  %  And  strength. 
Ability  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 
That  is,  it  is  meet  that  he  shoidd  be 
regarded  as  having  such  ability.  This 
strength  or  power  was  manifested  in 
overcoming  tne  great  enemy  of  man ;  in 
his  control  of  winds,  and  storms,  and 
diseases  and  devils ;  in  triumphing  over 
death ;  in  saving  his  people.  %  And 
honor.  He  should  be  esteemed  and 
treated  with  honor  for  what  he  has 
done.  %  And  glory.  This  word  refers 
to  a  higher  ascription  of  praise  than  the 
word  honor.  Perhaps  that  might  refer 
to  the  honor  which  we  feel  in  our 
hearts ;  this  to  the  expression  of  that  by 
the  language  of  praise.  V  And  blessing, 
Bvery  thing  which  would  express  the 
desire  that  he  might  be  happy,  honored, 
adored.  To  bless  one  is  to  desire  that 
he  may  have  happiness  and  prosperity ; 
that  he  may  be  successful,  respected 
and  honored.  To  bless  God,  or  to  as- 
cribe blessing  to  him,  is  that  state  where 
the  heart  is  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  where  it  desires  that  he  may  be 
every  where  honored,  loved,  and  obeyed 
as  be  should  be.  The  words  here  ex- 
l)reds  the  wish  that  the  universe  would 
aticribo  to  the  Redeemer  all  honor,  and 
that  he  might  be  every  where  loved  and 
adored. 

13.  And  every  creature  whxh  is  in 
keaven.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is, 
that  all  created  things  seemed  to  unite 
'jx  rendering  honor  to  him  who  sat  on 
1*0  throne  and  to  the  Lamb.    In  the 


heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  *  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  hi|n  t£at  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Jjamb  for 
ever  and  ever. 
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previous  verse,  a  certain  number — a  vast 
host  —  of  angels  are  designated  as  ren- 
dering praise  as  they  stood  round  the 
area  occupied  by  the  throne,  the  elders, 
,  and  the  living  creatures ;  here  it  if 
added  that  aU  who  were  in  heaven 
united  in  this  aseription  of  praise. 
f  Afid  on  the  earth.  All  the  universe 
was  heard  by  John  ascribing  praiee  \o 
God.  A  voice  was  heard  from  the  hea- 
vens, from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from 
under  the  earth,  and  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  as  if  the  entire  universe  joined 
in  the  adoration.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  press  the  language  literally,  and  still 
less  is  it  necessuy  to  understand  by  i^ 
as  Prof.  Stuart  does,  that  the  angdt 
who  presided  over  the  earth,  over  the 
under-world,  and  over  the  sea,  are  ia- 
tended ;  it  is  evidently  oMmifar  language^ 
and  the  sense  is  that  «;onn  heefd  a  uni- 
versal ascription  of  praise.  AH  woxldf 
seemed  to  join  in  it ;  all  the  dwellen  on 
the  earth  and  under  the  earth  and  in 
the  sea  partook  of  the  spirit  of  heaven 
in  rendering  honor  to  the  Redeemer. 
|f  Under  the  earth.  Supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  shades  of  the  dead. 
See  Notes  on  Job  z.  21,  22;  Isa.  ziv.  9. 
%  And  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  AU  that 
dwell  in  the  ocean.  In  Ps.  ozlviiL  7- 
10,  "  Dragons  and  all  deeps ;  beasts  and 
all  cattle;  creeping  things,  and  fl]^Bg 
fowl,"  are  called  on  to  praise  the  Loid; 
and  therp  is  no  more  incongruity  or  im- 
propriety in  one  description  than  in  the 
other.  In  the  Psalm,  the  oniverse  ii 
called  on  to  render  praise ;  in  the  pai- 
sage  before  us  it  is  described  as  actually 
doing  it  The  hills,  the  streams,  the 
floods ;  the  fowls  of  t^e  air,  the  dwellen 
in  the  deep,  and  the  beasts  tliat  roam 
over  the  earth;  the  songsters  in  the 
grove,  and  the  insects  that  play  in  the 
sunbeam,  in  fact  declare  the  ^ory  ol 
their  Creator,  and  it  requires  no  very 
strong  effort  of  the  fancy  to  imagine  tfat 
universe  as  sending  up  a  constant  y<Am 
of  thanksgiving,  f  JBlersing  and  hj%§r, 
Ao.    There  is  a  slight  ehange  heart  trtm 
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14  And  *  the  four  beasts  sfdd, 
Amen.    And  the  four  and  twenty 
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Tor.  12,  but  it  is  the  same  thing  sub- 
ftantiaJly.  It  is  an  ascription  of  all 
glory  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

14.  And  the  four  beasts  said,  Amen. 
The  Toice  of  universal  praise  came  to 
them  from  abroad,  and  they  accorded 
with  it,  and  ascribed  honor  to  God. 
%  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell 
damn,  <fec.  The  living  creatures  and  the 
ciders  began  the  work  of  praise  (ver.  8), 
and  it  was  proper  that  it  should  con- 
dude  with  them ;  that  is,  they  give  the 
last  and  final  response.  Prof,  Stuart. 
The  whole  universe,  therefore,  is  sub- 
limely represented  as  in  a  state  of 
pirofound  adoration,  waiting  for  the 
cLerelopments  to  follow  on  the  opening 
of  the  mysterious  volume.  All'  feel  an 
iikterest  in  it ;  all  feel  that  the  secret  is 
with  God;  all  feel  that  there  is  but  one 
who  can  open  this  volume;  and  all  gather 
around,  in  the  most  reverential  posture, 
^waiting  the  disclosure  of  the  great 
mystery. 

The  truths  taught  in  this  chapter  are 
the  following : — 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  future  is  with 
9od,  ver.  1.  It  is  as  in  a  book  held  in 
liifl  hand,  fully  written  over,  yet  sealed 
with  seven  seals. 

2.  It  is  impossible  for  man  or  angel 
to  penetrate  the  future,  vs.  2,  3.     It 
aeems  to   be  a  law  of  created  being, 
tliat  the  ability  to  penetrate  the  future 
is    placed   beyond    the    reach   of  ^.ny 
of  the  faculties  by  which  a  creature  is 
eadowed.     Of  the  past  we  have  a  record 
and  we  can  remember  it  ,*  but  no  created 
being  seems  to  have  been  formed  with  a 
power  in  reference  to  the  future  cor- 
responding with  that  in  reference  to  the 
past: — with  no  faculty  of  foresight  cor- 
responding to  memory, 

8.  It  is  natural  that  the  mind  should 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  fact  that  we 
€annct  penetrate  the  future,  ver.  4. 
John  wept  in  view  of  this;  and  how 
often  is  tne  mind  borne  down  with  heavi- 
ness in  view  of  that  fact.  What  things 
diere  are,  there  must  be,  in  that  future 
af  interest  to  us  I  What  changes  there 
■uty  be  for  ns  to  experience ;  what  trials 
to  pass  through;  what  happiness  to 
Mjoy ;  what  scenes  of  glory  to  witness ! 
Irhat  progreu  may  we  make  in  know- 
U 


elders  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 


ledge;  what  new  friendships  may  we 
form ;  what  new  displays  of  the  divine 
perfections  may  we  witness!  All  our 
great  interests  are  in  the  future ;  in  that 
which  is  to  us  now  unknown.  There  is 
to  be  all  the  happiness  which  we  are  to 
enjoy,  all  the  pain  that  we  are  to  suffer; 
all  that  we  hope,  all  that  we  fear.  All 
the  friends  that  we  are  to  have  are  to  b« 
there ;  all  the  sorrows  that  we  are  to  ex- 
perience are  to  be  there.  Tet  an  im- 
penetrable veil  is  set  up  to  hide  al) 
that  from  our  view.  We  cannot  re- 
move it;  we  cannot  penetrate  it.  There 
it  stands  to  mock  all  our  efforts,  and  in 
all  our  attempts  to  look  into  the  future, 
we  soon  come  to  the  barrier,  and  are 
repelled  and  driven  back.  Who  has  not 
felt  his  heart  sad  that  he  cannot  look 
into  that  which  is  to  come ! 

4.  The  power  of  laying  open  the 
future  to  mortals  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  Redeemer,  vs.  6-7.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  work  which  was  committed  to  him  to 
make  known  to  men  as  much  as  it  was 
proper  to  be  known.  Hence  he  is  at 
once  a  prophet,  and  is  the  inspirer  of  the 
prophets.  Hence  he  came  to  teach  men 
what  is  to  be  in  the  future  pertaining 
to  them,  and  hence  he  has  caused  to 
be  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  all 
that  is  to  be  known  of  what  is  to 
come  until  it  is  slowly  unfolded  as 
events  develop  themselves.  The  Saviour 
alone  takes  the  mysterious  book  and 
opens  the  seals;  he  only  nnrols  the 
volume  and  discloses  to  man  what  is 
to  come. 

5.  The  fact  that  he  does  this  is  the 
foundation  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  the 
church,  vs.  8-10.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  church  should  contemplate  what  the 
Saviour  has  revealed  ^  the  future  with- 
out gratitude  and  joy ;  and  how  often  in 
times  of  persecution  and  trouble  has  the 
church  joyfully  turned  to  the  develop- 
ments made  by  the  Saviour  of  what  is 
to  be  when  the  gospel  shall  spread  over 
the  world,  and  when  truth  and  righteous- 
ness shall  be  triumphant. 

6.  This  fact  is  of  interest  to  the  an- 
gelic beings,  and  for  them  also  it  l^ys 
the  foundation  of  praise,  vs.  11-12  This 
may  arise  from  these  causes : — (a)  from 

ithe  interest   which  they  take  in  thfi 
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Anrriiy  uitl  Uie  hAppiness  which  they 
have  lYo.  a  uaj  thing  that  increases  its 
tmmbers  or  aagmonts  its  joy ;  (6)  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  disclosures  of  the 
future  made  by  the  Redeemer,  there  may 
b'  much  that  is  new,  and  of  interest 
to  them  (oomp.  Noteo  on  1  Pet  L  12) ; 
and  (c)  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  the  revelations  vhich  are 
made  of  the  final  triumphs  or  truth  in 
the  universe. 

7.  The  universe  at  large  has  an  in- 
terest in  these  disclosures,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  to  be  made  by  the  Re- 
deemer lays  the  foundation  for  universal 
joy,  vs.  13,  14.  These  events  pertain  to 
all  worlds,  and  it  is  proper  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  universe  should  join 
in  the  expressions  of  adoration  and 
thanksgiving.  The  universe  is  one;  and 
what  aleots  one  portion  of  it  really  per- 
tains to  every  part  of  it  Angels  and 
men  have  one  and  the  same  Qod  and 
Father,  and  may  unite  in  the  same  ex- 
pressions of  praise. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the 
opening  ofsixofthe  seven  seals.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  to  any  one  who  is  at  all 
fkmlliar  with  the  numerous — not  to  say- 
numberless  —  expositions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, tliat  it  is  at  this  point  that  inter- 
preters begin  to  differ,  and  that  here 
commences  the  divergence  towards  those 
various,  discordant,  and  many  of  them 
wild  and  fantastic  theories,  which  have 
been  proposed  in  the  exposition  of  this 
wonderful  book.  Up  to  this  point, 
though  there  may  be  unimportant  diver- 
sities in  the  exposition  of  words  and 
phrases,  there  is  no  material  dilTerenco 
of  opinion  as  to  the  general  meaning  of 
the  writer.  In  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  and  in  the  introductory  scenes 
to  the  main  visions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  main,  as  to  what  the 
writer ,had  in  view,  and  what  he  meant 
to  describe.  He  addressed  churches 
then  existing  (chs.  i.->iii.)>  and  set  before 
them  their  sins  and  their  duties ;  and  he 
described  scenes  passing  before  his  eyes 
as  then  present  (chs.  iv.,  v.),  which 
were  merely  designed  to  impress  his 
own  mind  with  the  importance  of  what 
was  to  be  disclosed,  and  to  bring  the 
treat  actors  on  the  stage,  and  in  refe- 
nnca  to  whieh   there  oould  be  little 


ground  for  divemitj  In  the  interpre- 
tation.   Here^  however,  the  scene  opens 
into  the  future,  comprehending  all  the 
unknown   period  until  there  shall  be 
a  final  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  all 
its  foes  shall  be  prostrate.    The  acton 
are  the  Son  of  God,  angels,  men,  Satan, 
— storms,  tempests,  earthquakes, — the 
pestilence  and  fire  ,*  the  scene  is  heaven, 
earth,  hell.     There  is  no  certain  desig- 
nation of  places ;  there  are  no  mention 
of  names  —  as  there  is  in  Isaiah  (xlv. 
1),  of  Cyrus,  or  as  there  is  in  Daniel 
(viiL  21,  X.  20,  xi.  2),  of  the  "king  of 
Grecia '"  there  is  no  designation  of  time 
that  is  necessarily  unambiguous;  and 
there  are  no  characteristics  of  the  sym- 
bols used  that  make  it    antecedently 
certain  that  they  could  be  applied  only 
to  one  class  of  events.    In  the  boundless 
future  that  was  to  succeed  the  times  of 
John  there  would  be,  of  necessity,  many 
events  to  which  these  symbols  might  be 
applied,  and  the  result  has  shown  that 
it  has  required  but  a  moderate  share  of 
pious  ingenuity  to  apply  them,  by  dif- 
ferent   expositors,    to  events   differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  their  charac- 
ter', and  in  the  times  when  they  would 
occur.    It  would  be  too  long  to  glance 
even  at  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  and  maintained  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  subsequent 
portions  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  wholly 
impossible  to  attempt  to  examine  those 
theories.     Time,   in   its   developments, 
has  already  exploded  many  of  them; 
and  time,  in  its  future  developments, 
will  doubtless  explode  many  more,  and 
each  one  must  stand  or  fall  as  in  the  dis- 
closures of  the  future  it  shall  be  found  to 
be  true  or  false.     It  would  be  folly  to 
add  another  to  those  numerous  theories, 
even  if  I  had  any  siuh   theory  (see  tht 
Preface),  and  pcrbnpH  <  ounl  folly  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  on  any  one  of 
those  which  have  been  advanced.    Yet 
this  seems  to  be  un  appropriate  place  to 
stAto,  in  few  words,  what  prihcipleff  it  if 
designed  to  pursue  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that  large  pur* 
tions  of  the  book  relate  to  the  future 
that  is,  to  that  which  was  future  when 
John  wrote.  In  this  all  expositors  sn 
agreed,  and  this  is  manifest  indeed  <m 
the  very  face  of  the  representation.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  ca  intet- 
pretation  on  any  other  suppodtioiiy  ib4 
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■omewhere  m  that  vast  ftitare  the  events 
are  to  be  found  to  ivhich  the  symbols 
here  used  had  reference.  This  is  as- 
anmed,  indeed,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  book  is  inspired : — a  fkct  which  is 
Msumed  all  along  in  this  exposition,  and 
which  should  be  allowed  to  control  our 
interpretation.  But  assuming  that  the 
book  relates  to  the  future,  though  that 
supposition  will  do  something  to  deter- 
mine the  true  method  of  interpretation, 
yet  it  leaves  many  questions  still  un- 
flolred.  Whether  it  refers  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  on  the  supposition 
tliat  the  work  was  written  before  that 
•vent,  or  to  the  history  of  the  church 
•nbsequent  to  that;  whether  it  is  de- 
iigned  to  describe  events  minutely, 
or  only  in  the  most  general  manner; 
whether  it  is  intended  to  furnish  a 
syllabuB  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, or  only  a  very  general  ouUine  of 
Aitnre  events ;  whetiier  the  tunes  are  so 
designated  that  we  can  fix  them  with 
entire  certainty ;  or  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  furnish  any  certain  indication 
of  the  periods  of  the  world  when  these 
things  should  occur ;  all  these  are  still 
open  questions,  and  it  need  not  be  said 
that  on  these  tiie  opinions  of  expositors 
have  been  greatly  divided. 

2.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  is 
meaning  in  these  symbols,  and  that  thoy 
were  not  used  without  an  intention  to 
eonvey  some   important  ideas   to    the 
mind  of  John  and  to  the  minds  of  his 
reitdors — to  the  church  then,  and  to  the 
ohurch  in  future  times.     Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  3.    The  book  is  indeed  sur- 
passingly sublime.    It  abounds  with  the 
highest  flights  of  poetic  language.     It  is 
Oriental  in  its  character,  and  exhibits 
everywhere  the  proofs  of  a  most  glowing 
Imegination  in  the  writer.     But  it  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  an  inspired 
book,  and  this  fact  is  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  exposition.    If  inspired, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  mean- 
ing  in  these  symbols;  an  idea  in  each 
one  of  them,  and  in  all  combined,  of 
importance  to  the  church  and  the  world. 
Whether  we  can  ascertain  the  meaning 
ii  another  question ;  but  it  is  never  to  be 
doubted  by  an  expositor  of  the  Bible  tiiat 
there  is  a  meaning  in  the  words  and 
images  employed,  and  that  to  find  out 
that  meaning  is  worthy  of  earnest  study 
•ad  prayer. 

I.  PredicUoni  respecting  the  fiitare 


are  often  neeessarilj  obscure  to  man. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed,  tiiat  God 
covld  have  foretold  future  events  in  the 
most  dear  and  unambiguous  language. 
He  who  knows  all  that  is  to  come  ai 
intimately  as  he  does  all  the  past,  could 
have  caused  a  record  to  have  been  made, 
disclosing  names,  and  dates,  and  places, 
so  that  the  most  minute  statements  of 
what  is  to  occur  might  have  been  in  the 
possession  o\  man  as  clearly  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  past  now  are.  But,  there 
were  obvious  reasons  why  this  should 
not  occur,  and  in  the  prophecies  it  is 
rare  that  there  is  any  such  specification. 
To  have  done  this  might  have  been  to 
defeat  the  very  end  in  view ;  for  it  would 
have  given  to  man,  a  free  agent,  the 
power  of  embarrassing  or  frustrating  the 
divine  plans.  But  if  this  course  is  not 
adopted,  then  prophecy  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  obscure.  The 
knowledge  of  any  one  particular  fact  in 
the  future  is  so  connected  with  many 
other  £Eu;ts,  and  often  implies  so  much 
knowledge  of  other  things,  that  without 
that  other  knowledge  it  could  not  be  un- 
derstood. Suppose  that  it  had  been 
predicted,  in  the  time  of  John,  that  at 
some  future  period,  some  contrivance 
should  be  found  out  by  which  what  was 
doing  in  one  part  of  the  world  could  be 
instantaneously  known  in  another  re- 
mote part  of  the  world,  and  spread 
abroad  by  thousands  of  copies  in  an 
hour  to  be  read  by  a  nation.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  there  had  been  some 
symbol  or  emblem  representing  what 
actually  occurs  now,  when  in  a  morning 
newspaper  we  read  what  occurred  last 
evening  at  St  Louis,  Dubuque,  Galena, 
Chicfigo,  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  New 
Orleans.  It  is  clear  that  at  a  time  when 
the  magnetic  telegraph  and  the  printing- 
press  were  unknown,  any  symbol  or 
language  describing  it  that  could  be 
employed  must  be  obscure,  and  the  im- 
pression must  have  been  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  mirg-cle  —  and 
it  would  not  be  difiGicult  for  one  who  was 
disposed  to  scepticism  to  make  out  an 
argument  to  prove  that  this  could  not 
occur.  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
any  symbol  that  could  be  employed  to 
represent  this  until  these  wonderful 
descriptions  should  become  reality,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  book  in  which  the 
symbols  were  found  might  be  regarded 
M  made  up  of  mere  riddles  and  enigmai; 
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but  when  those  inrentions  should  be 
actually  found  out,  however  much  ridU 
eulo  or  contempt  hod  been  poured  on 
the  book  bcfurc,  it  might  be  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  eymbol  woa  the 
most  appropriate  that  could  bo  used, 
and  no  one  could  doubt  that  it  was  a 
divine  communicaiiyu  of  what  was  to  be 
in  the  future.  Something  of  the  some 
kind  may  have  occurred  Iq  the  symbols 
nsod  by  tlio  writer  of  the  book  be- 
fore us. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sui^pose  that 
a  pruphecy  will  bo  understood  in  all  its 
details  until  the  prcdictitm  is  accom- 
plished. In  the  cnso  just  referred  to, 
though  the  /curt  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
intelligence  might  be  clear,  yet  nothing 
would  convey  any  idea  of  the  mode,  or 
of  the  actual  meaning  of  the  symbols 
used,  unlciis  the  iuventiuns  were  them-- 
sdves  anticipated  by  a  direct  revelation. 
The  trial  of  faith  in  the  caao  would  be 
the  belief  that  the  fact  irould  occur, 
but  would  not  relate  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  or 
to  the  language  employed  to  describe 
it.  There  might  be  great  obscurity  in 
regard  to  the  symbols  and  language, 
and  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  be  per- 
fectly plain.  When,  however,  the  fact 
should  occur  as  predicted,  all  would  bo 
clear.  So  it  is  in  respect  to  prophecy. 
Many  recorded  predictions  that  are  now 
clear  as  noon-day,  were  once  as  am- 
biguous and  uncertain  in  respect  to 
their  moaning  as  in  the  supposed  ciiso  of 
the  press  and  the  telegraph.  Time  has 
made  them  plain ;  for  the  event  to  which 
they  referred  has  so  entirely  correspond- 
ed with  the  symbol  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  meaning.  Thus  many 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah 
were  obscure  at  the  time  when  they  wore 
uttered;  were  apparently  so  contradic- 
tory that  they  could  not  be  reconciled; 
were  so  unlike  any  thing  that  then  ex- 
isted, that  the  fulfilment  seemed  to  be 
impossible ;  and  were  so  enigmatical  in 
tJie  symbols  employed,  that  it  seemed  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  disclose  their  mean- 
ing. The  advent  of  tho  long-promised 
Messiah,  however,  removed  the  obscu- 
rity, and  now  they  are  road  with  no 
uncertainty  as  to  their  meaning,  and 
with  no  doubt  that  those  predictions, 
once  so  obscure,  hod  a  divine  origin. 

The  view  just  suggested  may  lead  us 
lb  some  just  conceptions  of   what  is 


neeeMtry  to  be  done  in  attemptiof  t» 
explain  the  prophecies.     Suppose  ibc^ 
first,  that  there  had  been,  say  in  tie 
dark  ages,  some  predictions  that  claind 
to  be  of  divine  origin^  of  the  invatwi 
of  the  art  of  printing  and  of  the  mspclie  I 
telegraph.     The  proper  businesi  of  b   I 
interpreter,   if  he    regarded  this  u  a  I 
divine  communication,  would  htre  e»  J 
sistod  in  four  thinge  : — (1)  to  exp]iii,ii  I 
well  as  be  could,  the  fair  meaning  of  tke  I 
symbols   employed,    and  the  langnst  I 
used;  (2)  to  admit  the  fact  refentdtoi  I 
and  implied  in  the  fair  interpietitia  I 
of  the  language  enaployed,  of  the  nfA 
spread  of   intelligence   in  that  firtin 
period,  though  he  conld  not  ez]dsiniis 
it  was  to  be  done ;  (3)  in  the  metn  tax 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  olyctf 
for  him  to  inquire  whether  there  Mt 
any  events  ecourring  in  the  world,  ir 
whether  there  had  been  any,  to  whid 
these  symbols  were  applicable,  or  wbttk 
would  meet  all   the  circumstaneef  ■■ 
volvcd  in  them ;  (4)  if  there  were,  Aa 
his    duty  would    be    ended;   if  ttv 
were  not^  then  the  symbols,  with  fA 
explanation  as   could   be  furnished  if 
their  meaning,  should  be  handed  oik 
future  times  So  be  applied  when  the  pit- 
dieted    events    should    actually  ocflK 
Suppose,  then,  secondly,  the  easeoftbi 
predictions  respecting  t^e  Messiah,  sert- 
tered  along  through  many  books,  u^ 
given  in  various  forms,  Mid  by  TariM 
symbols.     The  proper   bcsiness  <tf » 
interpreter  would  have  been,  as  in  tk 
other  case,  (1)  to  ezplaia  the  lair  nui^ 
ing  of  the  language  used,  and  to  briif 
together  all  the  circumstances  io  v* 
connected  whole,  that  a   distinct  iSt 
ecption  of  the  predicted  Messiah  ri^ 
be  before  the  mind;    (2)  to  admit 4i 
facts  referred  to,  and   thus  predietai 
however  incomprehensible    and  appi 
rently  contradictory  they  might  afi^c' 
to  be ;  (3)  to  enquire  whether  any  oM 
bad    appeared    who    combined  widiii 
himself   all  the  characteristica  of  ^ 
description ;  and  (4)  if  no  one  had  thA 
appeared,  to  send   on   the  propheeieii 
with  such  explanations    of  words  aad   | 
symbols  as  could  bo  ascertained  to  te  . 
correct,  to  future  times,  to  have  thor 
full  meaning  developed  when  the  oljjMt 
of  all  the  predictions  should  be  aceoB- 
plished,  and  the  Messiah  should  appetf* 
Then  the  meaning  of  all  would  be  plaiB; 
and  then  the  argument  f^m  propheci    ' 
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wonld  be  complete.  Thii  is  olvrioiuly 
now  the  proper  state  of  the  mind  in 
regard  to  tb^  predictions  in  the  Bible, 
Hid  these  are  the  principles  which 
iriiioald  be  applied  in  examining  the 
book  of  Beyelation. 

6.  It  may  "be  assumed  that  new  light 
totZZ  be  thrown  upon  the  prophecies  by 
time,  and  by  the  process  of  events.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  tbe  meaning  of  the  prophetic 
symbols  will  all  be  in  vain.  Diffi- 
eulties,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  may  be 
oleu^  up;  errors  may  be  detected  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  prophe- 
eies  to  particular  events;  and  juster 
Tiews  on  the  prophecies,  as  on  all  other 
Bubjects,  will  prevail  as  the  world  grows 
older.  We  become  wiser  by  seeing  the 
errors  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  an  examination  of  the  causes  which 
led  them  astray  may  enable  us  to  avoid 
mch  errors  in  the  future.  Especially 
may  it  be  supposed  that  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  prophecies  as  they  shall 
be  in  part»  or  wholly  fulfilled.    The  pro- 

Sbecies  respecting  the  destruction  of 
(abylon,  of  Petray  of  Tyre,  of  Jeru- 
■alem,  are  now  fidly  understood;  the 

£ropheoies  respecting  the  advent  of  the 
Cessiah,  and  his  character  and  work, 
once  so  obscure,  are  now  perfectly 
elear.  So,  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
it  will  be  with  all  prophecy  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
world  will  settle  down  into  some  uniform 
belief  in  regard  to  the  design  and  mean- 
ing of  these  portions  of  the  sacred 
writings.  Whether  the  time  has  yet 
come  for  this,  or  whether  numerous 
other  failures  are  to  be  added  to  tiie 
melancholy  catalogue  of  past  failures  on 
this  subject,  is  anotiier  question;  but 
nltimately  all  the  nOW  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecies will  be  as  clear  as  to  their 
meaning  as  are  those  which  have  been 
already  fulfilled. 

6.  The  plan,  therefore,  which  I  pro- 
pose in  the  examination  of  the  remaining 
E»rtion  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  follow- 
g : — (1)  To  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols ;  that  is,  to  show,  as  dearly  as 
possible,  what  those  symbols  properly 
express,  independently  of  any  attempt 
to  apply  them.  This  opens,  of  itself, 
an  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and 
one  where  essential  service  may  bo  done, 
even  if  nothing  further  is  intended. 
Without  any  referenoe  to  the  appHca- 


tian  of  those  symbols,  this,  of  itself,  is 
an  important  work  of  criticism,  and,  if 
successfully  done,  would  be  rendering  a 
valuable  service  to  the 'readers  of  the 
sacred  volume.  (2)  To  state,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  what  others  who  have  written 
on  this  book,  and  who  have  brought 
eminent  learning  and  talent  to  bear  on 
its  interpretation,  have  supposed  to  be 
the  true  interpretation  of  ike  symbols 
employed  by  John,  and  in  regard  to  the 
times  in  which  the  events  referred  to 
would  ooour.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that 
we  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  progress  made  in  interpreting  this 
book,  and  it  will  be  useful  at  least  to 
know  how  the  subject  has  struck  other 
minds,  and  how,  and  why  they  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  truth.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  state  as  I  go  along,  some 
of  the  theories  whiclkhave  been  held  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
as  to  the  events  which  have  been  sup- 
posed by  others  to  be  referred  to.  My 
limits  require,  however,  that  this  should 
be  briefly  done,  and  forbid  my  attempt- 
ing to  examine  those  opinions  at  length. 
(3)  To  state,  in  as  brief  and  clear  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  view  which  I 
have  been  led  to  entertain  as  to  the 
proper  application  of  the  symbols  em- 
ployed in  the  book,  with  such  historical 
references  as  shall  seem  to  me  to  confirm 
the  interpretation  proposed.  (4)  Where 
I  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning,  to  confess  my  ignorance.  He 
does  no  service  in  a  professed  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  who  passes  over  a  diffi- 
culty without  attempting  to  remove  it, 
or  who,  to  save  his  own  reputation,  con- 
ceals the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  does  as  little  service  who 
is  unwilling  to  confess  his  ignorance  on 
many  points,  or  who  attempts  an  ex- 
planation where  he  has  no  clear  and 
settled  views.  As  his  opinion  can  be  of 
no  value  to  any  one  else  unless  it  is 
based  on  reasons  in  his  own  mind  that 
will  bear  examination,  so  it  can  usually 
be  of  little  value  unless  those  reasons 
are  stated.  It  is  as  important  for  his 
readers  to  have  those  reasons  before 
their  own  minds  as  it  is  for  him,  and 
unless  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  state 
reasons  for  what  he  advances,  his 
opinions  can  be  worth  nothing  to  the 
world.  He  who  lays  down  this  rule  of 
interpretation  may  expect  to  have  ample 
opportunity  in  interpreting  such  a  book 
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as  the  Apocalypse  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance ;  but  he  who  interprets  a  book 
which  he  believes  to  be  inspired,  may 
console  himself  with  l^e  thought  that 
what  is  now  obscure  will  be  clear  here- 
after, and  that  he  performs  the  best 
service  which  he  can,  if  he  endeavors  to 
explain  the  book  up  to  the  time  in  which 
he  lives.  There  will  be  developments 
hereafter  which  will  make  that  dear 
which  is  now  obscure ;  developments 
which  will  make  this  book,  in  all  past 
ages  apparently  so  enigmatical,  as  clear 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  inspired 
volume,  as  it  is  now,  even  with  the 
imperfect  view  which  we  may  hsv^  of 
its  meaning,  beyond  all  question  one  of 
the  most  sublime  books  tiiat  has  ever 
been  written. 

This  chapter  deseribes  the  opening  of 
the  first  six  seals. 

1.  The  first  discloses  a  white  horse 
with  a  rider  armed  with  a  bow.  A 
crown  is  given  to  him,  symbolical  of 
triumph  and  prosperity,  and  he  goes 
forth  to  conquer,  vs.  1,  2. 

2.  The  second  discloses  a  red-colored 
horse  with  a  rider.  The  emblem  is  that 
of  blood — of  sanguinary  war.  Power  is 
given  him  to  take  peace  from  the  earth, 
and  a  sword  is  given  him  —  emblem  o' 
war,  but  not  of  certain  victory.  Triumph 
and  prosperity  are  denoted4>y  the  former 
symbol ;  war,  discord,  bloodshed  by  this, 
vs.  3,  4. 

3.  The  third  discloses  a  black  horse 
with  a  rider.  He  has  a  pair  of  balances 
in  his  hand,  as  if  there  were  tcarcity  in 
the  earth,  and  he  announces  the  price 
of  grain  in  the  times  of  this  calamity, 
and  a  command  is  given  not  to  hurt  the 
oil  and  the  wine,  vs.  5, 6.  The  emblem  is 
that  of  scarcity  —  as  if  there  were  op- 
pression, or  as  a  consequence  of  war  or 
discord,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
care  bestowed  to  preserve  certain  portions 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth  from  iiyury. 

4.  The  fourth  discloses  a  pale  horse 
with  a  rider.  The  name  of  this  rider  is 
Death,  and  Hell,  or  Hades,  follows  him 
— ^as  if  the  hosts  of  the  dead  came  again 
on  the  earth.  Power  is  given  to  the 
rider  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
lo  kill  with  sword,  with  hunger,  with 


heard,  as  it  were  the  noise  of  than 
der,  one  of  the  four  beasts,  saying. 
Come,  and  see.  ' 


death,  and  with  wild  beasts.  Thito  em- 
blem would  seeiH  to  denote  war,  wide* 
wasting  pestilence,  famine,  and  desola- 
tion— as  if  wild  beasts  were  suffered  to 
roam  over  lands  Uiat  had  been  inha- 
bited:—  something  of  which  palenest 
would  be  an  emblem.  Here  ends  the 
array  of  horsw — and  it  is  evidently  in- 
tended by  these  four  symbols  to  refor  to 
a  series  of  events  that  have  a  general 
resemblance — something  that  could  be 
made  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  that 
could  be  grouped  together. 

5.  The  fifth  seal  opens  a  new  scene. 
The  horse  and  the  rider  no  longer  ap-  | 
pear.  It  is  not  a  scene  of  war,  and  of 
the  consequences  of  war,  but  a  scene  of 
perseoution.  The  souls  of  those  who 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  which  they  held,  are  seen 
under  the  altar,  praying  to  God  that  he 
would  avenge  Uieir  blood.  White  robes 
are  given  them  —  tokens  of  the  divine 
favor,  and  emblems  of  their  ultimate 
triumph — and  they  are  commanded  to 

''  rest  for  a  litUe  season,  till  their  fellow- 
servants  and  their  biOthren  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fid- 
filled ;"— that  is,  that  tiiey  should  be 
patient  until  the  number  of  the  maxtjn 
was  filled  up.  In  other  words,  there  wai 
(a)  the  assurance  of  the  divine  &vor 
towards  them,*  (&)  vengeance,  or  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  perse-  j 
cuted  them,  wtald  not  be  immediait; 
but  {e)  there  was  the  implied  assumee 
that  just  punishment  would  be  inflieted 
on  their  persecutors,  and  that  the  oaass 
for  which  they  had  suffered  would  ulti- 
mately triumph,  vs.  9-11. 

6.  The  opening  of  the  sixth  sealf  ti* 
12-17.  There  was  an  earthquake,  and 
the  sun  became  dark,  and  the  mora 
was  turned  to  blood^  and  the  stvi 
fell,  and  all  kings  and  people  wen 
filled  with  consternation.  This  symbol 
properly  denotes  a  time  of  puhlio  oom- 
motion,  of  revolution,  of  oahunitj;  and 
it  was  evidently  to  be  fulfilled  by  some 
great  changes  on  the  earth,  or  by  the 
overturning  of  the  seats  of  power,  and 
by  such  sudden  revolutions  as  would  iU 
the  nations  witii  alarm. 

1.  And  I  taw.    Or,  I  looked.    Bi 
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2  And   I  saw,    and   behold   a 


fixed  his  eye  attentively  on  what  was 
passing,    as  promising  important    dis- 
closures.   No  one  had  been  found  in  the 
nnlYerse  who  could  open  the  seals  but 
the  Lamb  of  God   (ch.  y.  2-4),  &nd  it 
was  natural  for  John,  therefore,  to4eok 
upon    the   transaction    with   profound 
interest,    f  When  the  Lamb  opened  one 
of  the  eeals.    See  Notes  on  en.  r.  1,  5. 
This  was  Uie  first  or  outermost  of  the 
seals,  and  its  being  broken  would  per- 
mit a  certain  portion  of  th^  yolume  to 
be  unrolled  and  read.    See  Notes  on  ch. 
T.  1.     The  representation  in  this  place 
ia,  therefore,  that  of  a  yolume  with  a 
small  portion  unrolled,  and  written  on 
both  sides  of  the  parchment.     %  And  I 
heard,  at  it  were,  the  noise  of  thunder. 
One  of  the  four  living  creatures  speak- 
ing as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  or  with 
a  loud  voice,    f  One  of  the  four  beasts. 
Notes  ch.  iv.  6,  7.     The  particular  one 
is  not  mentioned,  though  what  is  said 
in  the  subsequent  verses  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  first  in  order  as  seen  by 
John — the  one  like  a  lion,  ch.  iv.  7.     In 
the  opening  of  the  three  following  seals, 
it   is  expressly  said  that  it    was  the 
leeond,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
living  creatures   that  drew  near,  and 
hence  the  conclusion  is  certain  that  the 
one  here  referred  to  was  the  first.    If 
the  four  living  creatures  be  understood 
to  be  emblematic  of  the  divine  provi- 
dential administration,  then  there  was  a 
propriety  that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented as  summoning  John  to  witness 
what  was  to  be  disclosed.    These  events 
pertained  to  the  developments  of  the 
divine  purposes,  and  these  emblematic 
beings  would  therefore  be  interested  in 
what  was  occurring.    ^  Come  and  see. 
Addressed  evidently  to  John.    He  was 
requested  to  approach  and  see  with  his 
own  eyes  what  was  disclosed  in  the 
portion   of  the  volume    now  unrolled. 
He  had  wept  much  (ch.  v.  4)  that  no 
one  was  found  who  was  worthy  to  open 
that  book,  but  he  was  now  called  on  to 
approach  and  see  for  himself.     Some 
have  supposed  (Lord,  in  loc.)  that  the 
address  here  was  not  to  John,  but  to  the 
horse  and  his  rider,  and  that  the  com- 
mand to  them  was  not  to  ''come  and 
see,"  but  to  come  forth,  and  appear  on 
the  stage,  Mid  that  the  act  of  the  Re* 


white  *  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on 

a  Zee  6.  3,  Ac. 

dcemer  in  breaking  the  seal,  and  un- 
rolling the  scroll,  was  nothing  more  than 
an  emblem  signifying  that  it  was  by  his 
act  that  the  divine  purposes  were  to  be 
unfolded.  But,  in  order  to  this  inter- 
pretation, it  would  be  necessary  to  omit 
from  the  received  text  the  words  col 
0\iin — "  and  see."  This  is  done  indeed 
by  Hahn  and  Tittmann,  and  this  reading 
is  followed  by  Prof.  Stuart,  though  he 
says  that  the  received  text  has  "  proba- 
bility" in  its  favor,  and  is  followed  by 
some  of  the  critical  editions.  The  most 
natural  interpretation,  however,  is  that 
the  words  were  addressed  to  John. 
John  saw  the  Lamb  open  the  seal ;  he 
heard  the  loud  voice;  he  looked  and 
beheld  a  white  horse ;  that  is,  evidently, 
he  looked  on  the  unfolding  volume  and 
saw  the  representation  of  a  horse  and 
his  rider.  That  the  voice  was  addressed 
to  John  is  the  common  interpretation ; 
is  the  most  natural ;  and  is  liable  to  no 
real  objection. 

2.  And  I  saWf  and  behold.  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation here;  whether  what  John 
saw  in  these  visions  was  a  series  of 
pictures,  drawn  on  successive  portions 
of  the  volume  as  one  seal  was  broken 
after  another ;  or  whether  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  horses  and  of  the  events  was 
written  on  the  volume,  so  that  John 
read  it  himself  or  heard  it  read  by 
another ;  or  whether  the  opening  of  the 
seal  was  merely  the  occasion  of  a  scenic 
representation,  in  which  a  succession  of 
horses  was  introduced,  with  a  written 
statement  of  the  events  which  are  re- 
ferred to.  Nothing  is  indeed  said  by 
which  this  can  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty; but  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition would  seem  to  be  that  there  was 
some  pictorial  representation  in  form 
and  appearance,  such  as  he  describes  in 
the  opening  of  the  six  seals.  In  favor 
of  this  it  may  be  observed  (1)  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  ver.  1,  it 
was  something  in  or  on  the  volume-— 
since  he  was  invited  to  draw  nearer,  in 
order  that  he  might  contemplate  it. 
(2)  Each  one  of  the  things  under  the 
five  first  seals  where  John  uses  the  word 
"  saw,"  is  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  picture  or  painting.  (3)  The  lan- 
guage used  is  not  such, as  would  hava 
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him  had  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was 

a  Ps.  45.  S-6. 

been  employed  if  he  had  merely  read 
the  description,  or  had  heard  it  read. 
(4)  The  supposition  that  the  pictorial 
representation  was  not  in  the  Tolume, 
bat  that  the  opening  of  the  seal  was  the 
occasion  merely  of  causing  a  scenic  re- 
presentation to  pass  before  his  mind,  is 
unnatural  and  forced.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  a  sealed  volume  in  that  case  ? 
What  the  use  of  the  writing  within  and 
without?  On  this  supposition  the  re- 
presentation would  be  that,  as  the  suc- 
cessive seals  were  broken,  nothing  was 
disclosed  in  the  volume  but  a  succession 
of  blank  portions,  and  that  the  mystery 
or  the  difficulty  was  not  in  any  thing  in 
the  volume,  but  in  the  want  of  ability  to 
summon  forth  these  successive  scenic 
representations.  The  most  obvious  in- 
terpretation is,  undoubtedly,  that  what 
John  proceeds  to  describe  was  in  some 
way  represented  in  the  volume ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  succession  of  pictures  or  draw- 
ings, better  accords  with  the  whole 
representation  than  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  mere  written  description.  In  fact  these 
successive  scenes  oould  be  well  repre- 
sented now  in  a  pictorial  form  on  a 
scroll,  f  And  behold  a  white  horse.  In 
order  to  any  definite  understanding  of 
what  was  denoted  by  these  symbols,  it 
is  proper  to  form  in  our  minds,  in  the 
first  place,  a  clear  conception  of  what 
the  symbol  properly  represents,  or  an 
idea  of  what  it  would  naturally  convey. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  symbol  was 
significant,  and  that  there  was  some 
reason  why  that  was  used  rather  than 
another ;  why,  for  instance,  a  horse  was 
employed  rather  than  an  eagle  or  a 
lion ;  why  a  white  horse  was  employed 
in  one  case,  and  a  red  one,  a  black  one, 
a  pale  one  in  the  others ;  why  in  this 
case  a  bow  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
rider,  and  a  crown  was  placed  on  his 
head.  Each  one  of  these  particulars 
enters  int-o  the  constitution  of  the  sym- 
bol ;  and  we  must  find  something  in 
the  event  which /airZy  corresponds  with 
each  —  for  the  symbol  is  made  up  of 
all  these  things  grouped  together.  It 
may  be  farther  observed,  that  where 
the  general  symbol  is  the  same  —  as 
in  the  opening  of  the  first  four  seals  — 
it  may    be   assumed   that    the   same 


given  nnto  him :  and  he  went  forth 
conquering  *  and  to  conquer. 

object  or  class  of  objects  is  referred 
to;  and  the  particular  thingp  denoted, 
or  the  diversity  in  the  general  appli- 
caHon,  is  to  be  found  in  the  variety 
in  the  representation — the  color,  Ac,  of 
the  horse,  and  the  arms,  apparel,  Ac,  of 
the  rider.  The  specifications  under  the 
first  seal  are  four:  —  (1)  The  general 
symbol  of  the  horse  —  common  to  the 
first  four  seals;  (2)  the  color  of  the 
horse ;  (3)  the  fact  that  he  that  sat  on 
him  had  a  bow ;  and  (4)  that  a  crown 
was  given  him  by  s^me  one  as  indiea- 
tive  of  victory.  The  question  now  is, 
what  these  symbols  would  naturaDy 
denote. 

(1)  The  horse.    The  meaning  of  this 
symbol  must  be  drawn  from  the  natnnl 
use  to  which  the   symbol  is  applied, 
or  the  characteristics  which  it  is  known 
to  have;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that 
there  might  have  been  something  for 
which    that  was    best    known   in    ^ 
time  of  the  writer  who  uses  it,  whieb 
would  not  be  so  prominent  at  another 
period    of  the    world,   or    in    another 
country,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
that  before  the  mind  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  symbol 
The  use  of  the  horse,  for  instance,  may 
have  varied  at  different  times  to  s<Hne 
degree  —  at  one  time  the  prevailing  on 
of  the  horse  may  have  been  for  btUtle; 
at  another  for  rapid  marches  —  as  of 
cavalry;   at  another  for  draught;   at 
another  for  races;  at  another  for  c<m- 
veying  messages  by  the  establishment 
of  posts  or  the  appointment  of  couriers. 
To  an  ancient  Roman  the  horse  might 
suggest  prominently  one  idea ;  to  a  mo- 
dem Arab  another;  to  a  teamster  in 
Holland    another.     The    things   wUeh 
would  be  most  naturally  suggested  by 
the  horse  as  a  symbol,  as  distinguished^^ 
for  instance,  from  an  eagle,  a  lion,  a' 
serpent,  Ac,  would  be  the  following: 
(a)  war,  as  this  was  probably  one  of  the 
first  uses  to  which  the  horse  was  applied. 
So  in  the  magnificent  description  of  the 
horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19-25,  no  notice  ii 
taken  of  any  of  his  qualities  but  tlioet 
which  pertain  to  war.     See,  for  a  ftiU 
illustration  of  this  passage,  and  of  die 
frequent  reference  in  the  classic  writen 
to  the  horse  as  connected  with  WM^ 
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83,81: 

Orid.  HelAin.  iii- : 


ham  vonid  pnperlr  ijnibolii*  iri^ 
conqnest,  or  the  rapiditj  nith  whieh  ■ 
tuMSBige  IB   ooUTejed.      The  pajiicDlnr 


flo  Solomon  aaja  (ProT.  iiL  31),  "The 
hone  Ia  prflpored  agunst  the  day  of 
WWft."  Bo  in  Zeoh.  i.  3,  the  prophet 
njM,  "  Sod  bad  made  the  hoaee  of 
Jadahsehis  fKedlfhonie  in  the  battle;" 
Uut  is,  he  had  made  tbem  like  the  vie. 


bj  tbe  borse  in  mr,  be  beoame  the  ayra- 
bol  of  oonqnett  —  of  a  people  that  could 
Dot  be  overcome.  Comp.  Uie  above 
nlbrenoa  in  Zech.  Tbns  in  Carthage 
tb*  hone  was  an  im^e  of  Tietoriona 
wv,  in  GOntradis^ctioD  to  the  ox,  which 
«•■  an  emblem  of  the  aits  of  peaceful 


Li  referoDce  ti 
Ua,  lib.  xviiL 
l^iug  tbe 


(2)  The  color  of  the  horse :— "  a  whUt 
hone."  It  is  eTidept  that  thia  ia  de- 
signed to  be  sigiiiGcaot^  because  it  ia 
dietinguiahed  from  tbe  red,  tbe  black, 
and  the  pale  horse,  referred  Co  in  the  fol- 
luwing  veisea.  In  geucTal,  it  may  be 
uhserred  that  viiie  in  the  emblem  of 
innocence,  parity,  proaperity  —  as  the 
opposite  is  of  sickneaa,  ain,  calamity. 
II'  the  aigniflcance  of  the  emblem  turned 


indatious  of  the  city  the 
■■HI  oi  u  ui  vas  found,  which  waa  re- 

erded  ■■  an  emblem  of  a  fmilful  land, 
t  of  the  neoesBity  of  labor,  and  of 
d^wndenca  I  on  which  aocouol,  the  city 
»M  transferred  to  another  place.  Then 
lb*  head  of  a  hone  waa  found,  and  thia 
wmM  regarded  as  a  happy  omen  tliat  the 
eitj  would  be  warlike  and  preaperous.'^ 
Camp.  Creuier,  Symbolik,  toI.  iL  p.  456. 
(t)  The  horse  was  an  emblem  of  flret- 
mttt,  and,  consequently,  of  the  rapidity 
of  ooDqaett.  Cooip.  Joel  ii.  4:  "The 
appMuanoe  of  them  is  as  the  appearance 
^boraei;  andas horsemen,  so  ahall they 
nm,*-  Jer.  iy.  13;  "Behold  be  shail 
Borne  Dp  as  olouda,  and  his  chariots  sbail 
h«  as  awhirlwind;  his  horses  are  swil^r 
than  easlea."  Compare  Job  iiiii.  13. 
[d)  tbe%orse  is.an  emblem  of  alreagth, 
sad  eonaeqneutly  of  safety,  Fa.  cilvii, 
10:  "Be  delighleth  not  in  the  atrengtb 
at  tbs  hoTM."      In  gaueral,  then,  the 
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coronation  occasions,  Ac.  In  the  tri- 
umphs granled  by  the  Romans  to  their 
vietorious  generals,  after  a  procession 
composed  of  musiciansj  captured  princes, 
fpoils  of  battle,  ka.,  came  the  conqueror 
himself,  sealed  on  a  high  chariot  drawn 

uad  wearing  a  wreath  ofianrel.  Escheo. 
burg,  Man.  of  Ctaaa.  Literature,  -p-JSZ. 
Comp.  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  lib.  014. 
The  name  of  Xiiiiiisi — Jeucrppu^waB 
given  Ui  Proserpinej  becaose  she  was 
borne  Irom  Hades  to  Olympoa  in  a  cbs. 
riot  drawn  by  white  horaea,  ScoL  Find. 
01.  vi.  161.  See  Creaier's  Symbol,  ir. 
£^3.  White  horses  are  snpposed,  also, 
tu  excel  Dtfaers  in  fleetaess.  So  Horaoe, 
Sat.  lib.  L  vii.  8 : 


n.  K.  437 : 
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>-'' Whiter  than  the  snow,  and  swifter 
than  the  winds."  And  in  the  JSneid, 
where  Tomus  was  about  to  contend  with 
iEEneas,  he  demanded  horses : 

**  Qoi  candors  nirea  antArent  cnnlbBt  anrat," 

<<  Which  would  surpass  the  snow  in 

whiteness,  and  the  wind  in  fleetness." 
^D.  xii.  84. 

So  the  poets  everywhere  describe  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  as  drawn  by  white 
horses.  Bockart,  ut  supra.  So  con- 
querors and  princes  are  everywhere 
represented  as  borne  on  white  horses. 
Thus  Propertius,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  L : 

**  Qaatuor  boie  albm  Romulat  efit  aqaot." 

So.  Claudian,  lib.  ii.,  de  Laudibus  Sti- 
lienonis : 

'*  Depoaito  otitis  clypeo,  candentibos  nrbem 
Incredittir  trabeatna  equit." 

And  thus  Ovid  (Lib.  i.  de  Arte)  addresses 
Augustus,  auguring  that  he  would  re- 
turn a  victor : 

*'  Ergo  erit  ilia  dies,  qui  tn,  Pnlehemme  rernm, 
Quattuor  in  niveis  aureus  ibis  equis." 

The  preference  of  vohite  to  denote  tri- 
umph or  victory,  was  early  referred  to 
among  the  Hebrews.  Thus  Judges  v. 
10,  in  the  Song  of  Deborah : 

**  Sp«ak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses, 
Ye  that  sit  in  Judgment, 
And  walk  by  the  way." 

The  expression,  then,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  would  properly  refer  to  some 
kind  of  triumph  ;  to  some  joyous  occa- 
sion; to  something  where  there  was 
success  or  victory  —  and  so  far  as  this 
expression  is  concerned,  would  refer  to 
any  kind  of  triumph,  whether  of  the 
gospel,  or  of  victory  in  war. 

(3)  The  bow : — And  he  that  gat  on  him 
had  a  bow.  The  bow  would  be  a  natural 
emblem  of  war — as  it  was  used  in  war ; 
or  of  hunting — as  it  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  a  common  instrument 
of  attack  or  defence,  ami  seems  to  have 
been  early  invented,  for  it  is  found  in 
all  rude  nations.  Gomp.  Gen.  xxvii.  3, 
xlviii.  22,  xlix.  24;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  1 
Sam.  xviiL  4 ;  Ps.  xxxviL  15 ;  Isa.  vii. 
24.  The  bow  would  be  naturally  em- 
blematio  of  the  following  things:  — 
(a)  IVar,  See  the  passages  above,  (b) 
Hunting.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  em- 
blems or  Apollo  as  the  god  of  hunting, 
(e)  Th€  effect  of  truth  — aa  that  which 
secured  conquest,  or  overcame  oppo- 
titlon  ia  the   heart.     So  far  as  tAi§ 


emblem  is  concerned,  it  might  denote  • 
warrior,  a  hunter,  a  preacher,  a  mler— 
any  one  who  exerted  power  over  others, 
or  who  achieved  any  kind  of  conquest 
over  them. 

(4)  The  crown: — And  a  crown  wai 
given  unto  him.  The  word  here  used  -^ 
ori^avot — means  a  circlet,  chaplet,  or 
crown  —  usually  such  as  was  given  to  a 
victor,  1  Cor.  ix.  26.  It  would  properly 
be  emblematic  of  victory  or  oonquest — 
as  it  was  given  to  victors  in  war,  or  to 
the  victors  at  the  Grecian  games,  and  as 
it  is  given  to  the  saints  in  heaven  re- 
garded as  victors,  Bev.  iv.  4.  10;  2  Tim. 
iv.  8.  The  crown  or  ehaplet  here  was 
''  given"  to  the  rider  as  significant  that 
he  would  be  victorious,  not  Jbhat  he  had 
been ;  and  the  proper  reference  of  tht 
emblem  was  to  some  conquest  yet  to  be 
made,  not  to  any  which  had  been  made. 
It  is  not  said  by  whom  this  was  given  to 
the  rider ;  the  material  fact  being  only, 
that  such  a  diadem  was  conferred  on 
him. 

(5)  The  going  forth  to  conquest:— 
And  he  went  forth  conquering,  and  (# 
conquer.  He  went  forth  as  a  conqueror, 
and  that  he  might  conquer.  That  is,  ht 
went  forth  with  the  spirit,  life,  energj, 
determined  purpose,  of  one  who  was  oon- 
fident  that  he  would  conquer,  and  whe 
had  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 
John  saw  in  him  two  things :— one,  that 
he  had  the  aspect  or  port  of  a  eon- 
queror — that  is,  of  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  conquest  and  who  wai 
confident  that  he  could  conquer;  the 
other  was,  that  this  was  clearly  the 
design  for  which  he  went  forth,  and 
this  would  be  the  result  of  his  goin| 
forth. 

Having  thus  enquired  into  the  natnnl 
meaning  of  the  emblems  used,  perfaa|Ni 
the  proper  work  of  an  expositor  is  done, 
and  the  subject   might  be   left  here. 
But  the  mind  natundly  asks  what  wss 
this  designed  to  signify,  and  to  what 
events  are  these  things  to  be  applied? 
On  this  point,  it  is  searoely  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  opinions  of  expositors  hj|T6 
been  almost  as  numerous  as  the  expo- 
sitors themselves,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  task,  and  as  useless  as  hopeleK. 
to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  opinions 
entertained.    They  who -are  dewous  ef 
examining  those  opinions,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  various  books  on  the  Apoea 
lypse  where  they  may  be  found*  Perhapi 
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All  the  opinioDB  entertained,  thongli  pre- 
sented by  their  authon  under  a  great 
yariety  of  forms,  might  be  refarred  to 
three : — (1)  That  the  whole  passage  in 
ohfl.  yi.— zL  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  wasting  of  Judea, 
prineiiMilly  by  the  Romans  —  and  par- 
ticularly the  humiliation  and  prostration 
of  the  Jewish  persecuting  enemies  of  the 
chnreh:  —  on  the  supposition  that  the 
book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Stuart,  and  of  those  generally  who  hold 
that  the  book  was  written  at  that  time. 

(2)  The  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
tint  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Bomitiao,  about  A.  D.  95^  or  96,  and 
that  the  symbols  refer  to  the  Boman 
affairs  subsequent  to  that  time.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Mode,  Elliott,  and  others. 

(3)  The  opinions  of  those  who  suppose  that 
the  different  horses  and  horsemen  refer 
to  the  Saviour,  to  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  the  yarious  results  of  the  ministry. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  David  C.  Lord 
and  others.  My  purpose  does  not  re- 
quire me  to  examine  these  opinions  in 
detaiL  Justice  could  not  be  done 
to  them  in  the  limited  compass  which 
I  hare;  and  it  is  better  to  institute 
a  direet  enquiry  whether  any  events 
are  known  which  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding  with  the  symbols  here 
employed.  Ln  regard  to  this,  then,  the 
following  things  may  be  referred  to : — 

(a)  It  will  be  assumed  here,  as  else- 
where in  these  Notes,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  in  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian,  about  A.  D.  95  or  96.  For  the 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  see  Intro.  §  2. 
Comp.  an  article  by  Dr.  Geo.  Duffield  in 
the  Biblical  Repository,  July,  1847,  pp. 
885-411.  It  will  also  be  assumed  that 
the  book  is  inspired,  and  that  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  work  of 
mere  human  origin.  These  suppositions 
will  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  refer- 
ence in  the  opening  of  the  seals  to  the 
time  of  Nero,  or  to  l^e  events  pertaining 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  persecuting 
enemiM  of  the  church — for  the  opinion 
that  those  events  are  referred  to  can  be 
held  only  on  one  of  two  suppositions : — 
either  that  the  work  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  and  before  the  Jewish 
wan,  as  held  by  Prof.  Stuart  and 
others ;  or  that  it  was  penned  after  the 
•fects  reibrred  to  had  occurred,  and 


is  such  a  description  if  the  past  as  eould 
have  been  made  by  one  who  was  un- 
inspired. 

(fr)  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
events  referred  to,  in  the  opening  of  the 
first  seal,  would  occur  toon  after  the 
time  when  the  vision  appeared  to  John 
in  Patmos.  This  is  clear,  not  only 
because  that  would  be  the  most  natund 
su]-  if  ion,  but  because  it  is  fairly  im- 
plicu  in  eh.  i.  1:  "The  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him, 
to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass."  See  Notes 
on  that  verse.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  some  of  those  events  —  those  lying 
most  remotely  in  the  series  —  it  would 
not  accord  with  the  fair  interpretation 
of  the  language  to  suppose  that  the 
beginning  of  the  series  would  be  far 
distant,  and  we  therefore  naturally  look 
for  that  beginning  in  the  age  succeed- 
ing the  time  of  the  apostle,  or  the  reign 
of  Domitian. 

(e)  The  enquiry  then  occurs  whether 
there  were  any  such  events  in  that  age 
as  would  properly  be  symbolized  by  the 
circumstances  before  us — the  horse ;  the 
color  of  the  horse ;  the  bow  in  the  hand 
of  the  rider ;  the  crown  given  him ;  the 
state  and  bearing  of  a  conqueror. 

{d)  Before  proceeding  to  notice  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  interpretation 
which  best  accords  with  all  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  symbol,  it  may  be  proper 
to  refer  to  the  only  other  one  which 
has  any  plausibility,  and  which  is 
adopted  by  Grotius,  by  the  author  of 
*'Hyponia,"  by  Dr.  Keith  (Signs  of  the 
Times,  i.  181,  Seq.),  by  Mr.  Lord  and 
others,  that  this  refers  to  Christ  and  his 
church — to  Christ  and  his  ministers  in 
spreading  the  gospel.  The  objections  to 
this  class  of  interpretations  seem  to  me 
to  be  insuperable:  (1)  The  whole  de- 
scription, so  far  as  it  is  a  representation 
of  triumph,  is  -  a  representation  of  the 
triumph  of  war,  not  of  the  gospel  of 
peace.  All  the  symbols  in  the  opening 
of  the  first  four  seals  are  warlike;  all 
the  consequences  in  the  opening  of  each 
of  the  seals  where  the  horseman  appears, 
are  such  as  .are  usually  connected  with 
war.  It  is  the  march  of  empire;  the 
movement  of  military  power.  (2)  A 
horseman  thus  armed  is  not  the  usual 
representation  of  Christ,  much  less  of  his 
ministers  or  of  his  church.  Once  indeed 
(oh.  ziz.  14-16)  Christ  himself  is  thus 
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represented;  bat  the  ordinary  repre- 
aentation  of  the  Saviour  in  this  book  is 
either  that  of  a  man — majestic  and  glo- 
riou8|  holding  the  stars  in  hia  right  hand 
-—or  of  1  lamb.  Besides,  if  it  were  the 
design  of  the  emblem  to  refer  to  Christy 
it  mist  be  a  repronentation  of  him  per- 
ivfia/Iy  and  literallv  going  forth  in  this 
mann  dr ;  for  it  would  be  incongruous  to 
suppose  that  this  relates  to  him,  and  then 
to  giro  it  a  metaphorical  application, 
referring  it  not  to  himself  but  to  his 
truth,  his  gospel,  his  ministers.  (3)  If 
there  is  little  probability  that  this  refers 
to  Christ,  there  is  still  less  that  it  refers 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel  —  as  held  by 
Lord  and  others  —  for  such  a  symbol  is 
employed  nowhere  else  to  represent  an 
order  of  ministers,  nor  do  the  circum- 
stances find  a  fulfilment  in  thom.  The 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  a  herald  of  peace, 
and  is  employed  in  the  serrice  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  cannot  well  be  re- 
presented by  a  warrior,  nor  is  he  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  itself  considered,  there  is 
nothing  more  unlike  or  incongruous  than 
a  warrior  going  forth  to  conquest  with 
hostile  arms,  and  a  minister  of  Christ. 
Besides,  (4)  this  representation  of  a 
horse  and  his  rider,  when  applied  in 
the  following  verses,  on  this  principle 
becomes  most  forced  and  unnatural.  If 
the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  denotes 
the  ministry,  then  the  warrior  on  the  red 
horse,  the  black  horse,  the  pale  horse, 
must  denote  the  ministry  also,  and  no- 
thing is  more  fanciful  and  arbitrary  than 
to  attempt  to  apply  these  to  teachers  of 
various  kinds  of  errors-error  denoted  by 
the  red,  black,  and  pale  color — as  must 
be  dono  on  that  supposition.  It  seems 
plain,  therefore,  to  me,  that  the  repre- 
sentation was  not  designed  to  symbolize 
the  ministry,  or  the  state  of  the  church 
considered  with  reference  to  its  exten- 
sion, or  the  various  forms  of  belief  which 
prevailed.  But,  if  so,  it  only  remains  to 
enquire  whether  a  state  of  things  existed 
in  the  Roman  world  of  which  these 
would  be  appropriate  symbols.  Wo 
have,  then,  the  following  facts,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  properly 
bo  symbolized  by  the  horse  of  the  first 
seal ;  that  is,  they  are  such  facts  that  if 
one  were  to  undertake  to  devise  an  ap- 
propiato  symbol  of  them  since  they 
occurred,  they  would  be  well  represent- 
ed by  the  image  here  employed. 
1.  It  was  in  general  a  period  of  pros- 


peri<7,  of  trlumpby  of  eonquest— wd 
represented  hj  the  horseman  on  thi 
white  horse  going  forth  to  conquest  I 
refer  now  to  the  period  immediit^f 
succeeding  the  time  of  John's  baniib- 
ment,  embracing  some  ninety  jmOf 
and  extending  through  the  snoeessfi 
reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adriu,  isd 
the  two  Antonines,  from  the  deaA  tf 
Domitian,  A.  D.  96,  to  the  aecesnon  of 
Commodus,  and  the  peace  mads  hj  Ida 
with  the  Germans,  A.  D.  ISO.  Atu 
illustration  of  this  period,  and  ctf  thspv* 
tinenoy  of  the  symbol,  I  will  first  co|ij 
from  an  historical  chart  drawn  np  n^ 
no  reference  to  the  symbol  here,  sod  ii 
the  mind  of  ^hose  author  the  upp6»- 
tion  to  this  symbol  never  ocoorrcd.  Tk 
chart,  distinguished  for  accuracy,  is  tUI 
of  A.  S.  Lyman,  published  A.  D.  1M& 
The  following  is  the  account  of  thi 
period,  beginning  at  the  death  of  Dosi 
tian : — "  Domitian,  a  cmel  tynst,  tk 
last  of  the  twelve  Cesars."  (Hisdestk^ 
therefore,  was  an  important  epodj 
**  A.  D.  96,  Nerva,  noted  for  his  virtB» 
but  enfeebled  by  sige."  «A.D.  H 
Tr%)an,  a ^rsa<  general,  tmdpopMkrm 
peror  ;  under  kvn  the  empire  oltotatft 
greatest  extent,"  *'  A.  D.  117,  Adri^ 
an  able  sovereign ;  spends  thirteen  jwi 
travelling  through  the  empire,  refot^ 
abuses,  and  rebuilding  dties."  *'  A  £ 
138,  Antoninus  Pius,  celebrated  for  kii 
wisdom,  virtue  and  humanity."  "A»^ 
161,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninni,  Iki 
Stoic  philosopher,  noted  for  his  virtiMi' 
Then  begins  anewerar— a  series  of  widxi 
princes,  and  of  great  calamities.  Tin 
next  entry  in  the  series  is,  "  A.  D.  IH 
Commodus,  profligate  and  cmeL"  Tta 
follows  a  succession  of  princes  ofttt 
same  general  description.  Their  cbsne- 
ter  will  be  appropriately  considered  oate 
the  succeeding  seals.  But  in  regard  to 
the  period  now  supposed  to  be  rspt* 
jsented  by  the  opening  of  the  first  m^ 
and  the  general  applicability  of  tki 
description  here  to  that  period,  we  htv* 
the  fullest  testimony  in  Mr.  GibboOt  it 
his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £■■ 
pire : — a  writer  who,  sceptic  as  he  wM^ 
seems  to  have  been  raised  up  by  BiriM 
Providence  to  search  deeply  into  histsrio 
records,  and  to  Aimish  an  inezhanstibll 
supply  of  materials  in  confirmation  ol 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  and  of 
the  truth  of  revelation.  For  (1)  he  mi 
eminently  endowed  by  talent^  and  Ima* 
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■ng,  and  patienoe,  and  general  candor, 
and  aocuracy,  to  prepare  a  history  of  that 
period  of  the  world,  and  to  place  his 
name  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historians. 
His  history  commences  at  about  the 
period  supposed  in  this  interpretation  to 
be  referred  to  by  these  symbols,  and  ex- 
tends over  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  embEaced  in  the  book  of 
Revelation.  (3)  It  cannot  be  alleged 
that  he  was  biassed  in  his  statements 
of  lacts  by  a  desire  to  favor  reve- 
lation; nor  can  it  be  charged  on  him 
that  he  perverted  facta  with  a  tiew  to 
overthrow  (he  authority  of  the  volume 
of  inspired  truth.  He  was,  indeed, 
thoroughly  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity 
to  express  bis  feelings  towards  it  by  a 
sneer— for  it  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
fortunate characteristic  of  his  mind  to 
sneer  at  every  thing — but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  designedly  per- 
verted a  fact  in  history  to  press  it  into 
the  service  of  infidelity,  or  that  he  de- 
sign^^  falsified  a  statement  for  the 
purpSe  of  making  it  bear  against  Chris- 
tianity. It  cannot  be  suspected  that  he 
had  any  detign  by  the  statements  which 
he  makes,  lo  confirm  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture proi^ecies.  Infidels,  at  least,  are 
bound  to  admit  his  testimony  as  impar- 
tiaL  (4)  Not  a  few  of  the  most  clear 
and  decisive  proofs  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  are  to  be  found  in  his  history. 
They  are  frequently  such  statements  as^ 
would  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
writings  of  a  partial  friend  of  Chris- 
tianity who  was  endeavoring  to  make 
the  records  of  history  speak  out  in  favor 
of  his  religion,  and  if  they  had  been 
found  in  such  a  writer,  they  would  be 
luspected  of  having  been  shaped  with  a 
view  to  the  confirmation  of  the  prophe- 
cies, and,  it  may  be  added  also,  with  an 
intention  to  defend  some  favorite  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse.  In  regard 
to  the  passage  bdTore  us  —  the  opening 
of  the  first  seal,  and  the  general  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  that  seal, 
above  given,  there  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  that  representation 
and  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire 
as  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon  at  the  period 
iin£r  consideration — from  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Domitian  to  the  accession 
of  Commodns.  By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence Mr.  Qibbon  b^int  his  history  at 
about  the  period  rapposed  to  be  referred 
15 


to  by  the  opening  of  the  seal-— the 
period  following  the  death  of  Domitian, 
A.  D.  86.  Thus  in.  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  his  work,  he  says,  ''In  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
empire  of  Rome  comprehended  the  fair- 
est part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civil- 
ized portion  of  mankind.  During  a 
happy  period  of  more  than  four-score 
years,  the  public  administration  was 
conducted  by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines.  It  is  the  design  of  this,  and 
the  two  succeeding  chapters,  to  describe 
the  prosperous  condition  of  their  em- 
pire ,*  and  afterwards,  from  the  death  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  its  decline 
and  fall ;  a  revolution  which  will  ever  be 
remembered,  and  is  still  felt  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth,"  vol.  i.  1.  Before 
Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  to  give  the  history 
of  the  fall  of  the  empire,  he  pauses  to 
describe  the  happy  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man world  during  the  period  now  re- 
ferred to  —  for  this  is  substantially  his 
qbject  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  his 
history.  The  titles  of  these  chapters 
will  show  their  object.  They  are  re- 
spectively the  following:  —  Chapter  L, 
''  The  Extent  and  Military  Force  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  Age  of  the  Antonines  ;" 
Ch.  II.,  "  Of  the  Union  and  Internal 
Prosperity  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
Age  of  the  Antonines  ;"  Ch.  III.,  "  Of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in 
the  Age  of  the  Antonines"  In  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  this  is  ''the  bright 
ground  of  his  historic  picture,  from 
which  afterwards  more  effectively  to 
throw  out  in  deep  coloring,  the  succes- 
sive traits  of  the  empire's  corruption 
and  decline."  Elliott.  The  introduc- 
tory remarks  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  indeed, 
professedly  refer  to  "the  age  of  the 
Antonines"  (A.  D.  138-180),  but  that  he 
designed  to  describe,  under  this  general 
title,  the  actual  concUtlon  of  the  Roman 
world  during  the  period  which  I  sup- 
pos^  to  be  embraced  under  the  first  seal, 
as  a  time  of  prosperity,  triumph,  and 
happiness — from  Domitian  to  Commo- 
dns— is  apparent  (a)  from  a  remarkable 
statement  which  there  will  be  occasion 
again  to  quote,  in  which  he  expressly 
designates  this  period,  in  these  words  :— 
"  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  waa 
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most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would, 
without  hesitation,  name  that  which 
elapsed  from  ike  -  death  of  Domitian 
to  the  accetsion  of  Commodut"  L  47. 
The  same  thing  is  apparent  also  from  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  f^encral 
summary  which  he  makes  of  the  Roman 
affairs,  showing  that  this  period  con- 
stituted, in  his  view,  properly  an  era  in 
the  condition  of  the  world.  Thus  he 
says  (i.  4),  "  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
Roman  frontiers,  and  such  the  maxims 
of  imperial  policy,  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  t3  the  accession  of  Trajan" 
This  was  A.  D.  98.  The  question  now 
is,  whether  during  this  period  the  events 
in  the  Roman  empire  were  such  as  ac- 
cord with  the  representation  in  the  first 
seal.  There  was  nothing  in  the  first 
century  that  could  accord  with  this,  and 
if  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
time  supposed  (A.  D.  95  or  96),  of  course 
it  does  not  refer  to  that.  Respecting 
that  century,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks,  "  The 
only  accession  which  the  Roman  empire 
received,  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  the  province  of 
Britain.  In  this  single  instance,  the 
successors  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  were 
persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
former  rather  than  the  precept  of  the 
latter.  After  a  war  of  about  forty  years, 
undertaken  by  the  most  stupid,  main- 
tained ))y  the  most  dissolute,  and  termi- 
nated by  the  most  timid  of  all  the 
emperors,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
island  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,'' 
i.  2,  3.  Of  course,  the  representation  in 
the  first  seal  could  not  be  applied  to  such 
a  period  as  this.  In  the  second  century, 
however,  and  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  it  — the  beginning  of  the  period 
supposed  to  be  embraced  in  the  opening 
of  the  first  seal — a  difiorent  policy  began 
to  prevail,  and  though  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  as  a  whole,  was 
comparatively  peaceful,  yet  it  began  with 
a  career  of  conquests,  and  its  general 
state  might  be  characterized  as  triumph 
and  prosperity.  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon  s^aks 
of  Trajan  on  his  accession  after  the  death 
of  Nerva : — "  That  virtuous  and  active 
prince  had  received  the  education  of  a 
soldier,  and  possessed  the  talents  of  a 
general.  The  peaceful  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  interrupted  by  scenes  of 
war  and  conquest ;  and  the  legions,  after 
a  long  interval,  beheld  a  militn  y  leader 
at  their  head.     The  first  '  .pluits  uf 


Trajan  were  against  the  DaoiaDS,  thi 
most  warlike  of  men>  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  who  during  the  reigi 
of  Domitian  had  insulted  the  migesty 
of  Rome.    This  memorable   war,  with 
a  very  short  suspension  of  hostilities 
lasted  five  years;  and  as  the  emperor 
could  exert,  without  control,  the  whole 
force  of  the  state,  it  yraa  terminated  by 
an.  absolute  submission  of  the  hul»- 
rians.      The    new    province   of  Badly 
which  formed  a  second  exception  to  the 
precept  of  Augustus,  was  about  thirteen 
hundred  miles  in  circumference,"  L  4. 
Speaking  of   Trajan    (p.   4),    he  styi 
farther,    "  The    praises    of    Alexaoder, 
transmitted  by  a  succession  of  poets  ud 
historians,  had    kindled    a    dangenws 
emulation  in  the  mind  of  Tn^an.    Like 
him,  the  Roman  emperor  undertook  as 
expedition  against  the    nations  of  the 
East,  but  he  lamented  with  a  sigh,  that 
his  advanced  age  scarcely  left  him  aoj 
hopes  of  equalling  the  renown  of  the  sob 
of  Philip.    Yet  the  sncooss  of  Trajan^ 
however  transient,  was  rapid  ax^  w^ 
cious.  The  degenerate  Parthians,  brokea 
by  intestine  discord,  fled  before  his  ami. 
He  descended  the  river  Tigris  in  triumpk, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
Persian  gulf.     Ue  enjoyed  the  honor  rf 
being  the  fiijpt,  as  he  was  the  last,  of  ^ 
Roman  generals  who  ever  navigated  that 
remote  sea.     His    fleets    ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Arabia;    and    Trig  an  vainlj 
'flattered  himself  that  he  was  approadi- 
ing  towards  the  confines  of  India.  Ereiy 
day  the  astonished  senate  received  the 
intelligenoe    of  new    namet    and  iu» 
nations f  that  acknowledged  his  sway. 
They  were  informed  that  the  kings  d 
Bosphorus,    Colchos,    Iberia,    Albaaii> 
Osrhoene,  and  even  tbe  Parthian  mo- 
narch himself,  had  accepted  their  dia* 
dems  from  the  hand  of  the   emperor; 
that  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Me- 
dian and  Carduchian  hills  had  implored 
his  protection ;  and  that  the  rich  eon- 
tries    of  Armenia,    Mesopotamia   aad 
Assyria  were  reduced  into  the  state «( 
provinces."    Of  such  a  reign  whatmoie 
appropriate  symbol  could  there  be  thai 
the  horse  and  the  rider  of  the  first  aealf 
If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  been  writing  a  da* 
signed  commentary  on  thisj  what  mert 
appropriate  language  could  he  have  and 
in    illustration  of   it?      The    reign  rf 
Hadrian,  the  suooeseor  of  Tngan  (A.  D> 
117-138),  was  comparatiTelj  a  rmgiof 
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peace — though  one  of  his  first  acta  was 
to  lead  an  expedition  into  Britain ;  but 
though  comparatiTely  a  time  of  peace,  it 
was  a  reign  of  prosperity  and  triumph. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  following  language, 
gives  a  general  characteristic   of  that 
reign :    **  The  life    of   [Hadrian]    was 
almost  a  perpetual  journey ;  and  as  he 
possessed    the    various  talents    of  the 
suldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  scholar, 
he   gratified  his  curiosity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.     Careless  of  the 
difibrence  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  he 
marched  on  foot,  and  bareheaded,  over 
the  snows  of  Caledonia,  and  the  sultry 
plains  of  Upper  Egypt ;  nor  was  there  a 
province  of  the  empire,  which  in  the 
course  of  his  reign  was  not  honored  with 
the  presence  of  the  monarch,"  p.  5.    On 
p.  6,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks  of  this  period, 
**  The  Roman  name  was  revered  amongst 
the  most  remote  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  fiercest  barbarians  frequently  sub- 
mitted their  difierences  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  emperor ;  and  we  are  inform- 
ed'by  a  contemporary  historian,  that  he 
had  seen  ambassadors  who  were  refused 
the  honor  which  they  came  to  solicit,  of 
being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  sub- 
jects."   And    again,   speaking   of   the 
reign  of-  Hadrian,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks 
(i.  46),  ''Under  his  reign,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  empire  flourished 
In  peace  and  prosperity.    He  encouraged 
the  arts,  reformed  the  laws,  asserted 
military  discipline,  and  visited  all  the 
provinces  in  person."     Hadrian  was  suc- 
ceeded   by  the  Antonines,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (the  former 
from  A.  D.  138  to  161,  the  latter  from 
A.   !>•  161,  to  the  accession  of  Com- 
niodus,  A.  D.  180).    The  general  cha- 
racter of  their  reigns  is  well  known.    It 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon:  "The 
two  Antonines  governed  the  world  forty- 
two  years  with  the  same  invariable  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.     Their  united 
reigns  are  possibly  the  only  period  of 
history  in   which  the  happiness  of  a 
great  people  was  the  sole  object  of  go- 
Temment,"  L  46.    And,  after  describing 
the  state  of  the  empire  in  respect  to  its 
military  and  naval  character,  its  roads, 
and  architecture,  and  constitution,  and 
laws,  Mr.  Gibbon  sums  up  the  whole 
deecription  of  this  period  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words  (vol.  i.  p.  47): 
"  J/  c  man  were  called  to  fix  a  period  in 
ik9  kuiory  nf  the  world,  during  which  the 


condition  of  the  human  race  wag  moat 
happy  and  pro9perou$f  he  would,  without 
heattationj    name    that    which    elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  ol 
cession  of  Commodus.     The  vast  extent 
of  the  JRoman  empire  was  governed  by 
absolute  power,  under  the  guidance  iif 
virtue  and  wisdom.     The  armies  were, 
restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  handt 
of  four  successive  emperors,  whose  cha- 
racters and  authority  commanded  uni' 
versal  respect.     The  forms  of  the  civil 
administration  were  carefully  preserved 
by  Nerval    Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image 
of  liberty,  and  were  pleased  with  con- 
sidering themselves^  as  the  accountable 
ministers  of  the  laws.    Sudi  princes  de- 
served the  honor  of  restorinf^  the  republic, 
had    the    Romans   of  their    days  been 
capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  freedom," 
If  it  be  supposed  now  that  John  designed 
to  represent  this  period  of  the  world, 
could  he  have  chosen  a  more  expressive 
and  significant  emblem  of  it  than  occurs 
in  the  horseman  of  the  first  seal  ?   If  Mr. 
Gibbon  had  intended  to  prepare  a  com- 
mentary  on  it,  could  he  have  shaped  the 
facts  of  history  so  as  better  to  furnish  an 
illustration  ? 

2.  The  particular  things  represented 
in  the  symbol,  (a)  The  bow — a  symbol 
of  war.  Mr.  Eliott  has  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  bow  at  that  period  was 
peculiarly  the  badge  of  the  Crotians,  and 
that  Nerva,  who  succeeded  Domitian, 
was  a  Cretian  by  birth.  The  argument 
is  too  long  to  be  abridged  here,  but,  if 
well  founded,  the  fulfilment  is  remark- 
able; for,  although  the  sword  or  the 
javelin  was  usually  the  badge  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  if  this  were  so,  there 
would  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  making 
the  bow  the  badge  during  this  period. 
See  Eliott,  vol.  i.  pp.  133-140.  But, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  this,  the  bow  was 
so  generally  the  badge  of  a  warrior  that 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  using 
it  as  a  symbol  of  Iloman  victory.  (6)  The 
crown — ori^avoi — was  up  to  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  A.  D.  270  (see  Spanheim,  p. 
60),  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor;  after  that,  the  diadem 
set  with  pearls  and  other  jewels,  was 
adopted  and  worn.  The  crown,  com- 
posed usually  of  laurel,  was  properly  the 
badge  of  the  emperor  considered  as  a 
military  leader  or  commander.  See 
Eliott^  L  130.    At  the  period  now  under 
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3  And  when  he  hod  opened  the 
Hocond  Bcnl,  I  heard  the  eecoq^ 
bcBst  suj,  Come  and  see. 


4  And  titere  vent  ont  iuoUik 
hone  Ihaf  tnag  red:  and  piinr 
TToa  given  to  him  that  tut  theian: 


(c)  The  Ikct  that  Uie  crown  vai  given  to  of  hli  Tiotoriei  otot  tfaa  Oermau,  13 

the  ria«r.     It  was  common  amoog  tbo  farnish  t,  good  illaitivtion  of  IliUiUl 

RunmnB  to  repreaeat  ad  aoiperor  in  tbii  indeed,    ia   eo    ■imilai'    to    th«  ijnW 

miintier;eitlieTDDmcdii1s,1)B9-reUera,Dr  deacribcd  by  Jofan,  thmttheoaiMM 

trinmphal   Brchea.      The   emperor    ap-  almoat  acop;  of  tlis  other.      Siceptlbl 

pcara  jfoing   fotth    on   horaebacJi,    and  tiio  ttow  ia  vantin^i  nothing  oonld  hiit 

with  ViotorjrepteaBiitedBa  either  crown-  a  oioior  rBaomblanoe,  and  tbefait  M 

Ing  hina,  or  a«  preeoding  bim  with   a  iiueh  ijrabois  irere  employed,  and »» 

crown  in  her  hand  to  present  to  bim.  well  nQdcrslood  hj   the    Romani,  nW 

The  folloninR  cixt,  copied  from  one  of  be  admitted    to  be    b    conS                ' 

the    boe-reliefa    on    a    triumplial    aroh    the  view  aboie  taken  of  i_. . 

irovtod  to  Clnudiua  Umaaa  on  occuion  of  the    £reC  eeal.      Indeed,    to   n4 


tbinga 


>    oonfirm    t^ii,  tk 


ij  '  " .'  "^ 

A, 

n 

i 

1 

■ 

: 

if  it  ahould  be  nppa* 
after  this  time,  ud  Ik 
he  meant  to  famieh  a  strikisg  embtiB  J 
Ibia  period  of  Koman  hietory,  he 
not  bare  employed  a  mora  e!gnilM> 
and  appropriate  lymlyol   than  ha  ^ 


3.  AtidvibmlHhadiipenaidietgt^ 

leal.  So  a£  to  diicloea  another  p«0« 
ofthoTolnme.  Notea  eh.  t.  1.  ^li^ 
the  itcand  heatt  nay.  The  aeoond  bwt 
wai  like  a  ealf  or  an  ox.  Notci  •^'i'- 
1.  It  cannot  he  mppoaeii  that  lhR*i> 
any  special  tignifleanoy  In  the  fUtlW 
the  letond  beait  addreued  the  ••*•■ 
the  opening  of  the  atamd  mi,  or  i» 
>o  fu  an  the  aymbol  waa  BoneVMi 
there  wai  any  reaieii  w^  tUi  UM 
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to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and 
that  they  should  kill  one  another : 

■  - 

oreature  should  approach  on  the  open- 
ing of  this  seal  rather  than  on  either  of 
the  others.  All  that  seems  to  be  de- 
signed is,  that  as  the  livuig  creatures 
are  intended  to  be  emblems  of  the  Pro- 
vidential government  of  God,  it  was 
proper  to  represent  that  government  as 
ooncerned  in  the  opening  of  each  of  these 
four  seals  indicating  important  events 
among  the  nations.  %  Come  and  see. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  1. 

4.  And  there  went  out  another  htree. 
In  this  symbol  there  were,  as  in  the  others, 
■«veral  particulars  which  it  is  proper  to 
explain  in  order  that  we  may  bo  able  to 
understand  its  application.  The  par- 
ticular things  in  the  symbol  are  the 
fallowing : — 

(a)  The  horse.  See  this  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  ver.  2. 

(6)  The  color  of  the  horse : — Another 
horse  that  was  red.  This  symbol  cannot 
be  mistaken.  As  the  white  horse  denoted 
prosperity,  triumph,  and  happiness,  so 
thiB  would  denote  carnage,  discord, 
bloodshed.  This  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  emblem,  but  from  the 
explanation  immediately  added : — **  And 
power  was  given  to  him  that  sat  thereon 
to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that 
they  should  kill  one  another.''  On  the 
eolir,  compare  Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  1. 
lib.  ii.  c.  vii.  p.  104.  See  also  Zoch.  i.  8. 
Xbere  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  this, 
that  a  time  of  slaughter  is  denoted  by 
this  emblem. 

(c)  The  power  given  to  him  that  sat 
on  the  horse : — And  power  toas  given  to 
khm  that  sat  thereon  to  take  peace  from 
Mktf  earth f  and  that  they  should  kill  one 
another.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  tho  condition  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  was  a  condition  of  tran- 
quillity, and  that  this  was  now  disturbed 
by  some  cause  producing  discord  and 
bloodshed.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by 
the  original  words  —  rhv  elp^vnv  —  "  the 
peace ;''  that  is,  the  previously  existing 
peace.  When  peace  in  general  is  referred 
to,  the  word  is  used  without  the  article : 
Matt.  X.  34,  "  Think  not  that  I  came  to 
■end  peace  —  fia\ttv  slp^vnv  —  upon  the 
earth."  Comp.  Luke  i.  79,  ii.  14,  xix.  38 ; 
Marie  T.  84;  John  xiv.  27,  xvi.  33;  Acts 
viL  2t,  ix.  31,  et  oZ.  in  the  Greek.  In 
16  ♦ 


and  there  was  given  unto  him  a 
great  sword. 


these  cases  the  word  peace  is  without  thf 
artide.  The  characteristics  of  the  period 
referred  to  by  this,  are  (a)  that  peaee 
and  tranquillity  existed  before ;  (ft)  that 
such  peace  and  tranquillity  were  now 
taken  away,  and  were  succeeded  by 
confusion  and  bloodshed;  and  {e)  that 
the  particular  form  of  that  confusion 
was  civil  discord,  producing  mutual 
slaughter :  —  **  that  they  should  kill  one 
another." 

(d)  The  presentation  of  a  sword : — 
And  there  vms  given  unto  him  a  great 
sword.  As  an  emblem  of  what  he  was 
to  do,  or  of  the  period  that  was  referred 
to  by  the  opening  of  the  seaJ.  Tho 
sword  is  an  emblem  of  war;  of  slaughter; 
of  authority  (Kom.  xiii.  4),  and  is  here 
used  as  signifying  thajb  that  period 
would  be  characterized  by  carnage. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  5;  Rev.  xix.  17,  18; 
Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Gen.  xxvii.  40;  Matt, 
xxvi  52,  X.  34.  It  is  not  said  by  whom 
the  sword  was  presented,  but  the  fact  la 
merely  referred  to,  that  the  rider  was 
presented  with  a  sword  as  a  symbol  of 
what  would  occur. 

In  enquiring  now  into  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  this  symbol,  we  naturally 
look  to  that  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  one  which  was  represented 
by  tho  opening  of  the  first  seal ;  that  is 
the  period  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Commodus,  A.  D.  180.  We  sLair 
find,  in  the  events  which  succeeded  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  a  state  of  things 
which  remarkably  accords  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  John  in  this  emblem — so 
much  so  that,  if  it  were  supposed  that 
the  book  was  written  after  these  events 
had  occurred,  and  that  John  had  de- 
signed  to  represent  them  by  this  symbol, 
he  could  not  have  selected  a  more  ap- 
propriate emblem.  The  only  authority 
which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  here  is 
Mr.  Gibbon;  who,  as  before  remarked, 
seems  to  have  been  raised  up  by  a  Special 
Providence  to  make  a  record  of  those 
events  which  were  referred  to  by  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  in  the 
Bible.  As  he  had  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations for  an  historian,  his  statements 
may  be  relied  on  as  accurate ;  and  as  he 
had  no  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophetic  records,  his  testimony  will  not 
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be  charged  ^rith  partialitj  in  their 
faror.  The  following  particulars,  there- 
fore, will  furnijfh  a  full  illustration  of  the 
opcninif  of  the  second  seal : — 

(a)  The  previous  state  of  peace.  This 
ifl  implied  in  the  expression,  "  and  power 
was  given  to  him  to  take  peace  from  the 
earth."  Of  this  we  have  nad  a  full  con- 
firmation in  tho  peaceful  reign  of  Hadrian 
and  tho  Antoninei.  See  the  Notes  on 
the  exposition  of  tho  first  seal.  Mr. 
Qibbon,  speaking  of  the  accession  of 
Commodus  to  the  imperial  throne,  says 
that  he  ''  had  nothing  to  wi^h,  and 
tYcry  thing  to  enjoy.  The  beloved  son 
of  Marcus  [Commodus]  succeeded  his 
father  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
eenate  and  armies ;  and  when  he  ascend- 
ed tho  throne,  the  happy  youth  saw 
around  him  neither  competitor  to  re- 
move, nor  enemies  to  punish.  In  this 
calm  elevated  station  it  was  surely 
natural  that  ho  should  prefer  tho  love 
of  mankind  to  their  detestation,  the 
mild  glories  of  his  five  predecessors  to 
the  ignominious  fate  of  Nero  and  Domi- 
tian,"  i.  51.  So  again,  on  the  same 
page,  he  says  of  Commodus,  **  Ilis  grace- 
ful person,  popular  address,  and  undis- 
puted virtues,  attracted  tho  public  favor; 
the  honorable  peoco  which  he  had  re- 
cently granted  to  the  barbarians,  dif- 
fused an  universal  joy."  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  accession  of  Commodus 
was  preceded  by  a  remarkable  preva- 
lence of  peace  and  prosperity. 

(ft)  Civil  war  and  bloodshed : — To  take 
peace  from  the  earth,  and  they  should  kill 
one  another.  Of  tho  applicability  of  this 
to  the  time  supposed  to  bo  represented 
by  this  seal,  we  have  the  fullest  con- 
firmation in  the  series  of  civil  wars  com- 
mencing with  the  assassination  of  the 
emperor  Commodus,  A.  D.  193,  and  con- 
tinued with  scarcely  any  intervals  of 
intermission  for  eighty  or  ninety  years. 
Bo  Sismondi,  on  the  fall  of  tho  Boman 
empire  (i.  36),  says,  "With  Commodus' 
death  commenced  tho  third  and  most 
calamitous  period.  It  lasted  ninety-two 
years,  from  193  to  284.  During  that 
time,  thirty-two  emperors,  and  twenty- 
seven  pretenders  to  tho  empire,  alter- 
nately hurled  each  other  from  tho 
throne,  by  incessant  civil  warfare. 
Ninety-two  years  of  almost  incessant 
civil  warfare  taught  the  world  on  what  a 
frail  foundation  the  virtue  of  the  Anto- 
niHet  had  reared  tlie  felicity  qf  the  em- 


pire,** The  AiU  history  of  this  period 
may  be  seen  in  Gibbon,  i.  pp.  50*19T. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  these  Notei 
to  present  anything  like  a  complete  iA^ 
count  of  the  characteriBtics  of  those  Umei, 
Yet  the  briefest  summary  may  well  show 
the  general  condition  of  the  Roman  ea- 
pire  then,  and  the  propriety  of  refH** 
senting  it  by  the  symbol  of  a  red  hom^ 
as  a  period  when  peacewonld  be  takci 
from  the  earth,  and  when  men  wonli 
kill  one  another.  Gommodns  himself  ii 
represented  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  GommodaB  was  not,  ■ 
he  has  been  represented,  a  tiger  bom 
with  on  insatiate  thirst  of  haman  bloo^ 
and  capable,  from  his  infancy,  of  tin 
most  inhuman  actions.  Nature  hid 
formed  him  of  a  weak  rather  than  i 
wicked  disposition.  His  simplicity  uA 
timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of  fail 
attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  fail 
mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  others,  degenerated  inti 
habit,  and  at  length  became  the  roliaj 
passion  of  his  soul,"  i.  51.  During  th« 
first  three  years  of  his  reign,  "  his  haadi 
were  yet  unstained  wiUi  blood*'  {Biii), 
but  he  soon  degenerated  into  a  moat 
severe  an4  bloody  tyrant,  and  "whei 
Commodus  had  once  tasted  hnmu 
blood,  he  was  incapable  of  pity  (V  re- 
morse," i.  62.  "  The  tyrant's  rage,"  tKp 
Mr.  Gibbon  (i.  52),  "  after  having  shed 
the  noblest  blood  of  the  senate^  it 
length  recoiled  on  the  principal  instn* 
ment  of  his  cruelty.  While  GommodM 
wa»  immersed  in  blood  and  luxury  hi 
devolved  tho  detail  of  public  biftiness  <■ 
Perennis,  a  servile  and  ambitious  minb* 
tor,  who  had  obtained  his  post  by  t^i 
murder  of  his  predecessors,"  Ac.  **  Bfoy 
sentiment  of  virtue  and  humanity  wiL 
extinct  in  the  mind  of  Commodus,"  hiSf 
After  detailing  the  history  of  his  cmM, 
his  follies,  and  his  cruelties,  Mr.  Gibboi 
remarks  of  him :  **  His  cruelty  proved  it 
last  fatal  to  himself.  He  had  shed  wiA 
impunity  the  best  blood  of  Rome;  hi 
perished  as  soon  as  he  was  dreaded  bj 
his  own  domestics.  Marcia,  his  favorite 
concubine,  Eclectus,  his  chamberlaiBi 
and  Lsotus,  his  Pretorian  prasfect,  alara- 
ed  by  the  fate  of  their  companions  tad 
predecessors,  resolved  to  prevent  thi 
destruction  which  every  hour  hung  ov« 
their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprioi 
of  the  tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indignwM 
of  the  people.    Maroia  acdsed  the  oooft- 
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lion  of  presenting  a  draught  of  wine  to 
her  lover,  aft«r  he  had  faUgned  himself 
with  hunting  some  wild  hcasta.  Corn- 
modus  retired  to  sleep ;  but  while  bo  was 
laboring  with  the  effects  of  poison  and 
drunkenness,  a  robust  youth,  by  pro- 
fession a  wrestler,  entered  his  chamber, 
and  strangled  him  without  resistance," 
L  57.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
the  assassination  of  Commodns  was  the 
elevation  of  Pertinax  to  the  throne,  and 
his  murder  eighty-six  days  after.  Dec. 
mnd  Fall,  i.  60.  Then  followed  the  pub- 
lio  setting-up  of  the  empire  to  sale  by 
the  Pretorian  guards,  and  its  purchase 
1^  a  wealthy  Roman  senator,  Didius 
Jnlianus,  or  Julian,  who,  ''  on  the  throne 
of  the  world,  found  himself  without  a 
IHend  and  without  an  adherent,"  i.  63. 
"  The  streets  and  public  places  in 
Rome  resounded  with  clamors  and  im- 
precations." **  The  public '  discontent 
was  soon  diffused  from  the  centre  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,"  i.  63.  In  the 
midst  of  this  universal  indignation,  Sep- 
timins  Severus,  who  then  commanded 
the  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Panube,  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Pertinax,  and  to  seize  upon  the  imperial 
erown.  He  marched  to  Rome,  over- 
eame  the  feeble  Julian,  and  placed  him- 
self on  the  throne.  Julian,  after  having 
reigned  sixty-six  days,  was  beheaded  in 
%  private  apartment  of  the  baths  of  the 

KUace,  L  67.     *•  In  less  than  four  years, 
)verus  subdued  the  riches  of  the  East, 
ftnd  the  valor  of  the  West.     Ho  \-an- 
^uished  two  competitors  of  reputation 
and    ability,,  and    defeated    numerous 
armies,  provided  with  weapons  and  dis- 
eipline  equal  to  his  own,"  i.  68.     Mr. 
Gibbon   then    enters  into  a  detail  of 
■*  the  two  eivU  wars  against  Niger  and 
Albinus" — ^rival  competitors  for  the  em- 
pire (L  68-70),  both  of  whom  were  van- 
anishcd,  and  both  of  whom  were  put  to 
eath  *'  in  their  flight  from  the  field  of 
battle."    Yet  he  says,  "Althoagh  the 
wounds  of  civil  war  were  apparently 
healed,  its  mortal  poison  still  lurked  in 
the  ritals  of  the  constitution,"  i.   71. 
After  the  death  of  Severus,  then  follows 
an  account  of  the  contentions  between 
his  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  former  by  the  instigation  of 
the  latter  (i.  77) ;  then  of  the  remorse  of 
Caracalla,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  his 
disordered  fancy  often  beheld  the  angry 
tnwM  of  his  father  and   his   brother 


rising  into  life  to  threaten  and  upbnuj 
him"  (i.  77) ;  then  of  the  cruelties  which 
Caracalla  inflicted  on  the  friends  of  Geta» 
in  which  "it  was  computed  that,  undnr 
the  vague  appcllaUon  of  the  friends  cf 
Geta,  above  twenty  thousand  persons  cf 
both  sexes  suffered  death"  (L  78);  then 
of  the  departure  of  Caracalla  from  the 
capital,  and  his  cruelties  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  remarks  (i.  78,  79),  that  "  Cara- 
calla was  the  common  enemy  of  man-^ 
kind.  Every  province  was  by  turns  the 
scene  of  his  rapine  and  cruelty.  In  the 
midst  of  peace  and  repose,  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  he  issued  his  com- 
mands at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  for  a 
general  massacre.  From  a  secure  post 
in  the  temple  of  Scrapis,  he  viewed  and 
directed  the  slaughter  of  many  thou- 
sand citizens,  as  well  as  strangers,  with- 
out distinguishing  either  the  number  or 
the  crime  of  the  sufferers,"  Ac.  Then 
follows  the  account  of  the  assassination 
of  Caracalla  (i.  80) ;  then,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  of  the  civil  war  which 
crushed  Macrinus,  and  raised  Elaga- 
balus  to  the  throne  (i.  83) ;  then  of  the 
life  and  follies  of  that  wretched  volup- 
tuary, and  of  his  massacre  by  the  Pre- 
torian guards  (L  80),  then,  after  an 
interval  of  thirteen  years,  of  the  murder 
of  his  successor,  the  second  Severus,  on 
the  Rhine ;  then  of  the  civil  wars  excited 
against  his  murderer  and  successor, 
Maximin,  in  which  the  two  emperors  of 
a  day,  the  Gordians, — father  and  son — 
perished  in  Africa,  and  Maximin  himself 
and  his  son  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia; 
then  of  the  murder  at  Rome  of  the  two 
joint  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus ; 
and  quickly  after  that  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  their  successor  in  the  empire, 
the  third  and  youngest  Qordian,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aboras ;  then  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  next  emperor  Philip, 
together  with  his  son  and  associate  in 
the  empire,  in  the  battle  near  Verona  j — 
and  this  state  of  things  may  bo  Said  to 
have  continued  until  the  accession  of 
Diocletian  to  the  empire,  A.  D.  284. 
See  Dec.  and  Fall  i- 1 10-197.  Does  any 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  world 
present  a  similar  period  of  connected 
history  that  would  be  so  striking  a  ful- 
filment of  the  symbols  used  here  of 
"peace  being  taken  from  the  earth," 
and  "  men  killing  one  another  ?"  Jn 
regard  to  this  whole  period  it  is  tufl 
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5  And  when  ho  had  opened  the 
third  seal,  I  hoard  tlie  third  beast 
■ay,  Cijme  and  see.    And  I  beheld, 

elent,  after  reading  Mr.  Gibbon's  ac- 
eount,  to  ask  two  qneations,  (1)  If  it 
were  supposed  that  John  lived  after  thii 
period,  and  designed  to  represent  this 
by  an  expressive  symbol,  could  he  have 
fuund  une  that  would  have  characterised 
it  better  than  this  docs  ?  And  (2)  If  it 
should  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
designed  to  write  a  commentary  on  this 
"  seal,"  and  to  show  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  the  symbol,  could  ho  have  selected  a 
bettor  ivortion  of  history  to  do  It,  or 
oould  he  have  better  described  facts  that 
would  bo  a  eomplcte  fulfilment?  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  further : — 

(c)  That  this  is  a  marked  and  definite 
period.  It  has  such  a  beginning,  and 
such  a  continuance  and  ending,  as  to 
show  that  this  symbol  was  applicable  to 
this  as  a  pvriod  of  the  world.  For  it 
was  not  only  preceded  by  a  state  of 
peaoe,  as  is  Kupposed  in  the  symbol,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  empire,  from  Commodus 
onward  through  many  years,  was  such 
as  to  be  appropriately  designated  by 
the  symbol  here  used. 

5,  6.  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
third  seal.  Unfolding  another  portion 
of  the  volume.  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  1. 
^  1  heard  the  third  beast  say.  Come  and 
see.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  7.  It  is  not 
apparent  why  iho  third  beast  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  a  particular  interest  in 
the  opening  of  this  seal  (oorap.  Notes  on 
Tcr.  3),  nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  why 
it  was  so.  The  general  design  seems  to 
have  been,  to  represent  each  one  of  the 
four  living  creatures  as  interested  in  the 
opening  of  the  seals,  but  the  order  in 
which  they  did  this  docs  not  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  importance.  ^  And  I  beheld, 
and  lo,  a  black  horse.  The  specifications 
of  the  •symbol  hero  are  the  following: — 

(u)  As  before,  the  horse.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  2. 

(6)  The  color  of  the  horse : — Zo,  a  black 
horse.  This  would  properly  denote  dis- 
tress and  calamity — for  black  has  been 
regarded  always  as  such  a  symbol.  So 
Virgil  sj)esiks  of  fear  as  black :  "  atrum- 
que  timorom/'  Mn,  ix.  619.  So  again, 
Georg.  iv.  4G8 : 

CaUgaatcm  nifn  fomldise  lacoia." 


and  lo,  a  black  hone ;  and  he  thai 
sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  baUmeei 
in  his  hand. 


So,  as  applied  to  the  dying  Aeoa,  M^ 
xii.  828: 

Black,  in  the  Bcriptnres,  ia  the  imags  «f 
fear,  of  famine,  of  death.  Lam.  v.  Ill 
"  Oar  skin  was  black  like  an  oven,  be* 
cause  of  the  terrible  famine."  Jer.  ziv. 2: 
"  Because  of  the  drought  Jndah  moan- 
eth,  and  the  gates  thereof  languish ;  thej 
are  in  deep  monming  [lit.  black]  for  tU 
land."  Joel  ii.  6:  "All  faces  shsD 
gather  blackness."  Neh.  iL  10:  <'Tbi 
knees  smite  together,  and  there  is  giwi 
pain  in  all  loins,  and  the  faces  of  tbea 
all  gather  blackness."  Comp.  Bev.  tl 
12;  Ezek.  kzxiL  7.  See  also  Boehsi(» 
Hieros.  P.  L  Ub.  ii.  e.  yii.  pp.  106,  IIT. 
From  the  color  of  the  horse  here  intro* 
duced,  we  should  naturally  look  fir 
some  dire  calamity,  tbongh  the  natfU* 
of  the  calamity  woidd  not  be  designate! 
by  the  mere  use  of  the  word  Nsdb 
What  the  calamity  was  to  be,  moit  bi 
determined  by  what  follows  in  the  syn- 
bol.  Famine,  pestilence,  oppresdoi^ 
heavy  taxation,  tyranny,  invasion— saj 
of  these  might  be  denoted  by  the  eokf 
of  the  horse. 

(c)  The  balances : — and  he  that  tat  §• 
him  had  a  pair  of  balance»  in  his  hani  \ 
The  original  word,  here  rendered  a  psk 
of  balances,  is  ^e/dy.  This  word  pro- 
perly means  a  yoke,  serving  to  covple 
any  thing  together,  as  a  yoke  for  esttk 
Hence  it  is  used  to  denote  the  ^si  <tf > 
balance,  or  of  a  pair  of  scales  —  aadii 
evidently  so  used  hero.  The  idea  is  tkik 
something  wa^  to  be  weighed,  in  oidff 
to  ascertain  either  its  quaniiiy  or  ib 
value.  Scales  or  balances  Mre  thees* 
blems  of  justice  or  equity  (oomp.  Jek 
xxzL  6 ;  Ps.  Ixii.  9 ;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xvi  ll)i 
and  when  joined  with  symbols  that  de- 
note the  sale  of  com  and  fmit  bj 
weight,  become  the  symbol  of  soarci^> 
Thus  "bread  by  weight"  (Lev.  zxviSI) 
denotes  scarcitv.  So  in  £zek.  iv.  11^ 
**  And  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight 
The  use  of  balances  here  as  a  syiabol 
would  signify  that  something  was  to  be 
accurately  and  carefully  weighed  oit 
The  connexion  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  would  appertain  to  the  necsssiiiii 
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6  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  four  beasts  say,  *  A 

,«  The  word  cJutnxx  signifieih  a  meuure 
eontaining  one  wine  quart,  and  the  twelfth 
jmxi  of  a  quart. 

of  life,  and  that  it  would  occur  either  in 
eonsequence  of  scarcity,  or  because  there 
would  be  an  accurate  or  severe  exaction, 
as   in    collecting  a   revenue    on    these 
articles.     The  balance  was    commonly 
the  symbol  of  equity  and  justice ;  but  it 
was,   also,  sometimes,   the    symbol  of 
tzaotion  and  oppression,  as  in  Hos.  xii. 
7:   "The  balance  of  deceit  is  in  his 
luoids;  he  loveth  to  oppress."    If  the 
iMlances  stood  alone,  and  there  were  no 
pvoolamation  as  to  what  was  to  occur,  we 
should  look,  under  this  seal,  to  a  time 
of  the  exact  administration  of  justice,  as 
leales  or  balances  are  now  used  as  em- 
Uems  of  the  rigid  application  of  the  laws 
mnd  of  the  principles  of  justice  in  courts, 
or  in  public  afiiairs.    If  ihis  representa- 
tion stood  alone  —  or  if  the  black  horse 
■nd  the  scales  constituted   the  whole 
of   the    symbol,    we    should    look    for 
some  severe  administration,  or  perhaps 
some  heavy  calamity  under  a  rigorous 
Administration  of  laws.     The  reference, 
however,  to  the  ''wheat  and  barley,'' 
and  to  the  price  for  which  they  were  to 
bo  weighed  out,  serves  still  further  to 
limit  and  define  the   meaning  of  the 
■j^mbol  as  having  reference  to  the  neces- 
saries  of  life  —  to  the  productions  of 
the  land  —  to  the  actual  capital  of  the 
oountry.   Whether  this  refers  to  scarcity, 
or  to  taxation,  or  both,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  other  parts  of  the  symbol. 
{d)  The  proclamation : — And  I  heard 
a  voice  in  the  midst  oftheftmr  heoMtt  say. 
That  iff,  from  the  throne,  ch.  iv.  6.    The 
Toice  was  not  that  of  one  of  the  four 
beasts,  but  it  seemed  to    come  from 
among  them.    As  the  rider  went  forth, 
this  was  the  proclamation  that  was  made 
In  regard  to  him ;  or  this  is  ^that  which 
le  symbolized  in  bis  going  forth,  to  wit, 
that  there  would  be  such  a  state  of 
things  that  a  measure  of  wheat  would 
be  sold  for  a  penny,  Ac     The  procla^- 
mation  consists  essentially  of  two  things 
—that  which  refers  to  the  price  or  value 
of  wheat  and  barley;   and  that  which 
nquires  that  care  shall  bo  taken  not  to 
more  the  oil  and  the  wine.    Each  of 
IkoM  demands  explanation.    ^  A  meu" 


measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and 
three  measures  of  barley  for  •  a 
penny ;  and  see  thou  '  hurt  not  the 
oil  and  the  wine. 


»c9.4. 


sure  of  wheat  for  a  penny.  See  the 
margin.  The  word  rendered  measure-^ 
Xo^vi^ — choeniXf  denotes  an  attio  mea- 
sure for  grain  and  things  dry,  equal  to 
the  forty-eighth  part  of  the  attio  me- 
dimnus,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the 
Roman  modius,  and  consequently  wai 
nearly  equivalent  to  one  quart  English. 
Bob.  Lex,  The  word  rendered  penny^- 
IrivdfLov — Lat.  denarius^  was  of  the  same 
value  as  the  Greek  i^xi^fj  —  drachmi, 
and  was  equivalent  to  about  fourteen 
cents  of  our  money.  This  was  the 
usual  price  of  a  day's  labor.  Matt.  xx. 
2,  9.  The  choenix,  or  measure  of  grain 
here  referred  to,  was  the  ordinary  daily 
allowance  for  one  man.  Odyss,  xix. 
27,  28,  See  Stuart,  in  loc.  The  com- 
mon  price  of  the  attic  medimnus  of 
wheat  was  five  or  six  denarii,  but  herOp 
as  that  contained  forty-eight  choenixes, 
or  quarts,  the  price  would  be  augmented 
to  forty-eight  denarii  —  or  it  would  be 
about  eight  times  as  dear  as  ordinary ; 
that  is,  there  would  be  a  scarcity  or 
famine.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
at  this  rate  would  be  about  four  dollars 
and  a  half  of  our  money — a  price  which 
would  indicate  great  scarcity,  and  which 
would  give  rise  to  much  distress,  f  And 
three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny. 
It  would  seem  £rom  this  that  barley 
usually  bore  about  one-third  the  price 
of  wheat.  It  was  a  less  valuable  grain, 
and  perhaps  was  produced  in  greater 
abundance.  This  is  not  far  from  the 
proportion  which  the  price  of  this  grain 
usually  bears  to  that  of  wheat,  and  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  the  thing 
which  would  be  indicated  would  be 
scarcity.  This  proclamation  of  "  a  mea- 
sure of  wheat  for  a  penny''  was  heard 
either  as  addressed  to  the  horseman,  as 
a  rule  of  action  for  him,  or  as  addressed 
by  the  horseman  as  he  went  forth.  If 
the  former  is  the  meaning,  it  would  be 
an  appropriate  address  to  one  who  was 
going  forth  to  collect  tribute  —  with  re- 
ference to  the  exact  manner  in  which 
this  tribute  was  to  be  collected,  implying 
some  sort  of  severity  of  exaction ;  or  to 
one  who  should  distribute  wheat  and 
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barley  out  of  the  public  ji^narics  at 
an  advanced  price,  iudicatin;;  tfcarcicj. 
ThoB  it  would  mean  that  a  vevero  and 
heavy  tax  —  represented  by  the  scales 
and  the  scarcity  —  or  a  tiix  so  severe  us 
to  make  grain  dear,  vra.»  referred  to.  If 
the  latter  is  the  meaning;,  then  the  idea 
is  that  there  would  be  a  scarcity,  and 
that  grain  would  be  dealt  out  by  the 
govern  men  t  at  a  high  and  oppressive 
price.  The  latter  idea  would  be  as  con- 
sonant with  the  syiuhul  of  the  scales  and 
the  price  mentioned  us  the  other,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  additional  injunction  not 
to  "hurt  the  oil  and  the  wino" — which 
cannot  bo  well  applied  to  the  idea  of 
dealing  out  grain  at  a  high  price.  It 
can,  however,  bo  connected,  by  a  fair 
interpretation  of  that  passage,  with  such 
a  severity  of  taxation  that  there  would 
be  a  propriety  in  such  a  command — for, 
as  we  shall  see,  under  the  explanation  of 
that  phrase,  such  a  law  was  actually 
promulgated  as  resulting  from  severity 
of  taxation.  The  idea,  then,  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us  would  seem  to  be,  (a)  that 
there  would  bo  a  rigid  administration  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  matter  under 
consideration  —  that  pertaining  to  the 
productions  of  the  earth  —  represented 
by  the  balances ;  and  (6)  that  that  would 
be  connected  with  general  scarcity,  or 
such  an  exercise  of  this  power  as  to 
determine  tho  price  of  grain,  so  that  the 
price  would  bo  some  throe  times  greater 
ihan  ordinary.  ^  And  see  that  thou  hurt 
not  the  oil  and  the  wine.  There  has 
been  a  great  variety  of  interpretations 
proposed  of  this  passage,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine  tho  true 
sense.  The  first  inquiry  in  regard  to  it 
is,  to  whom  is  it  addressed?  Perhaps 
tho  most  common  impression  on  reading 
it  would  bo,  that  it  is  addressed  to  tho 
horseman  with  the  balances,  command- 
ing Aim  not  to  injure  the  oliveyards 
and  the  vineyards.  But  this  is  not 
probably  the  correct  viow.  It  does  not 
appear  that  tho  horseman  goes  forth  to 
destroy  any  thing,  or  that  the  effect  of 
his  going  forth  is  directly  to  injure  any 
thing.  This,  therefore,  should  not  bo 
understood  as  addressed  to  tho  horse- 
man, but  should  be  regarded  as  a 
general  command  to  any  und  all  not  to 
ixijure  the  oliveyards  and  vineyards; 
that  is,  an  order  that  notliing  should  be 
done  essentially  to  injure  them.  If  thus 
Mgarded  as  addressed  to  others,  a  fair 


and  congruous  meaning  would  be  fto^ 
nished  by  either  of  the  following  intv- 
pretations:  —  cither   (a)   considered  ■ 
addrc^Hcd  to  those  who  wero  disposed  to 
be  prodigal  in  their  manner  of  livis^ 
or  carelcu    as    to    the   destruction  d 
the  crop  of  the  oil  and  wine,  as  th«7 
would  now  be  needed ;    or  {h)  u  ii> 
dressed  to  those  who  raised  sueh  pro* 
ductions,  on  the  supposition  that  iktf 
would  be  taxed  heavily,   or  that  largi 
quantities  of  these  productions  wonld  bi 
extorted  for  revenue,  that  they  shoatd 
not  mutilate  their   fruit-trees  in  orte 
to  evade   the    taxes    imposed  by  tki 
government.     In   regard  to  the  thingi 
specified  here— oil  and  wine— it  may  bi 
remarked,  that  they  wore  hardly  eos* 
siderod  as  articles  of  Inxury  in  andaot 
times.     They  were  almost  as  nectiHrj 
articles  as  wheat  and  barley.    They  cqb- 
stitutcd  a  considerable  part  of  the  food 
and  drink  of  the   people,   as  well  ■ 
furnished  a  large   portion    of  the  » 
venue,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  wiA 
reference  to  that  fact  that  the  comniii 
here  is  given  that  they  should  not  U 
injured ;  that  is,  that  nothing  should  bi 
done  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  oil  isd 
wine,  or  to  impair  tho  productive  pomr 
of  oliveyards  and  vineyards.     The  stsM 
of  things  thus  described  by  this  seal,  tf 
thus  interpreted,  would  be  (a)  a  rigid 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  eii- 
pire,  particularly  in   reference  to  ta^ 
ation,  producing  a  scarcity  unong  tin 
necessary  articles  of  living ;  (5)  a  stnag 
tendency, /ram  the  severity  of  the  fix- 
ation, to  mutilate  such  kinds  of  propertji 
with  a  view  either  of  concealing  the  rest 
amount  of  property,  or  of  diminishiv 
the  amount  of  taxes ;  and  (r)  a  soUai 
command  from  some  authoritative  qntf- 
ter  not  to  do  this.    A  command  fmstki 
ruling  power  not  to  do  this,  would  BMi 
all'  that  wonld  be  fairly  demanded  in  fli 
interpretation  of  the  passage;  and  whrt 
is  necessary  in  its  applicaiionf  is  to  fii' 
such  a  state  of  things  as  wonld  otf- 
respond  with  these  predictions ;  that  h 
such  as  a  writer  would  have  desoribii 
by  sueh  symbods  on  the  suppositioB  M 
they  were  referred  to. 

Now,  it  BO  happens,  that  thweMM 
important  events  which  occurred  in  tbo 
Roman  empire,  and  connected  with  iii 
decline  and  fall,  of  sufficient  importSBtf 
to  bo  noticed  in  a  series  of  calamitotf 
events,  which   corresponded  with  tki 
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•jmbol  here,  as  above  explained.    They 
were  such  as  these: — (a)  The  general 
sereritj  of  taxation,  or  the  oppressive 
bnrdens  laid  on  the  people  by  the  empe- 
rors.    In  the  aceonnt  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
gives   of  the    operation  of  the  Indie- 
tvmt,  and  Superindictiont,  though  the 
specific  laws  on  this  subject  pertained 
to    a    subsequent   period,  the   general 
nature  of  the  taxation  of  the  empire 
and   its  oppressive  character   may  be 
seen.    Dec  and  Fally  L  357-369.    A 
general  estimate  of  the  amount  of  re- 
venue to  be  exacted  was  made  out,  and 
the  collecting  <^  this  was  committed  to 
the  Preterian  prefects,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  subordinate  officers.     "The 
lands  were  measured  by  surveyors  who 
were  sent   into    the   provinces;    their 
nature,  whether  arable,  or  pasture,  or 
woods,  was  distinctly  reported ;  and  an 
estimate  made  of  their  common  value, 
from  the  average  produce  of  five  years. 
The  number  of  slaves  and  of  cattle  con- 
stituted an  essential  part  of  the  report; 
an  oath  was  administered  to  the  pro- 
prietors which  bound  them  to  disclose 
the  true  state  of  their  affairs ;  and  their 
attempts   to   prevaricate  or  elude  the 
intention  of  the  legislator,  were  severely 
watched,   and    punished  as    a   capital 
orime,  which  included  the  double  guilt 
of  treason  and  of  sacrilege.    According 
to  the  different  nature  of  lands,  their 
teal  produce  in  the  various  articles  of 
wine  or  oil,  com  or  barley,  wood  or  iron, 
was  transported  by  thp  labor  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  provincials  to  the  impe- 
rial magasines,  from  whence  they  were 
oecaaionally  d^tributed  for  the  use  of 
the  court,  or  of  the^anpy,  and  of  the 
two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople," 
L   p.    358.     Gomp.   Lactant   de  Mort. 
Porsecnt.  o.  23.    (6)  The  particular  order, 
■nder  this  oppressive  system  of  taxation, 
Mcpeeting  the  preservation  of  vineyards 
Ukd  oliveyards,  msry  be  referred  to,  also, 
as  corresponding  to  the  command  sent 
forth  under  this  rider,  not  to  '*  hurt  the 
oil  And  the  wine."    That  order  was  in 
the  following  words :  "  If  any  one  shall 
■aerilegiously  cut  a  vine,  or  sunt  the 
firnit  of  prolific  boughs,  and  craftily  feign 
porertj  in  order  to  avoid  a  £Edr  assess- 
»     miukt,  he  shall  immediately  on  detection 
ralTer  death,  and  his  property  be  con- 
fiacaied."    God.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  lib.  xi. 
■eq.;   Gibbon,  L  368,  note.    Mr.  Gib- 
bon remarks,  ''Although  this  law  is 


not  without  its  studied  obscurity.  It 
is,  however,  clear  enough  to  prove  the 
minuteness  of  the  inquisition  and  the 
disproportion  of  the  penalty."  (c)  Un- 
der this  general  subject  of  the  severity 
of  taxation  —  as  a  fact  far-spreading 
and  oppressive,  and  as  so  important 
as  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  em- 
pire, may  be  noticed  a  distinct  edict 
of  Caracalla  as  occurring  more  directiy 
in  the  period  in  which  the  rider  with 
the  balances  may  be  supposed  to  have 
gone  forth.  This  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  (i.  91),  as  one  of  the  important 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire :  **  The  personal  chit- 
racters  of  the  emperors,  their  victories, 
laws,  and  fortunes,"  says  he,  ''can  in- 
terest us  no  farther  than  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  history  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  mcJharchy.  Our 
constant  attention  to  that  object  will  not 
suffer  us  to  overlook  a  most  important 
edict  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  com* 
municated  to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  the  name  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens.  His  unbounded  libe- 
rality flowed  not,  however,  from  the 
sentiments  of  a  generous  mind;  it  was 
the  sordid  result  of  avarice,"  &o.*  He 
then  proceeds,  at  length,  to  state  the 
nature  and  operations  of  that  law,  by 
which  a  heavy  tax,  under  the  pretence 
of  liberality,  was  in  fact  imposed  on  all 
the  citizens  of  the  empire — a  fact  which, 
in  its  ultimate  results,  the  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  regards  as  so 
closely  connected  with  the  termination 
of  the  empire.  See  Gibbon,  i.  pp.  91-96. 
After  noticing  the  laws  of  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  the  Antonines,  and  the  real 
privileges  conferred  by  them  on  those 
who  became  entitied  to  the  rank  of 
Roman  citizens — privileges  which  were 
a  compensation  in  the  honor,  dignity, 
and  offices  of  that  rank  for  the  measure 
of  taxation  which  it  involved,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
"  Roman  citizen "  was  conferred  by 
Caracalla  on  all  the  free  citizens  of  the 
empire,  involving  the  subjection  to  all 
the  heavy  taxes  usually  imposed  on 
those  who  sustained  the  rank  expressed 
by  the  titie,  but  with  nothing  of  the 
compensation  connected  with  the  titie 
when  it  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy.  "But  the  favor,"  says  he, 
"  which  implied  a  distinction,  was  lost 
in  the  prodigality  of  Caracalla,  and  the 
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relactant  proTincials  were  compelled  to 
UBume  the  vain  title,  and  the  real  obli- 
gations, of  Uumau  cilixcns.    Nor  was 
the  rupucioiis  Hon  of  Scvcrus  [Coracalla] 
couteiitud  with  t^acb  a  meo^iurtt  of  tax- 
ation aa  had  appeared  sufficient  to  bis 
moderate   prcdecc]<8ors.      Instead   of  a 
tweutietb,   he   exacted   a   tenth   of  all 
Icf^iu'icji  and  inberitiinccs ;   and  during 
biv  rcij;ii  be  crushed  alike  every  part  of 
the  ciupiro  under  the  weight  of  bis  iron 
sceptre,"  i.  V5.     tio  nguiu  {ibid.),  speak- 
ing  of  the  taxes  which  had  been  light- 
ened sumewhat  by  Alexander,  Mr.  Uib- 
bon    remarks,    "  It    is    impossible    to 
ooi\)ecture  the  motive  that  engaged  him 
to   spare  so  trifling  a  remnant  of  the 
•oil ;  but  the  noxious  weed,  which  had 
not  been  totally  eradicated,  again  sprung 
up  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  and 
iu  the  succeeding  age  darkened  the  Ko- 
man  world  with  its  deadly  shade.     In 
the  course  of  this  history,  we  shall  be  too 
often  summoned  to  explain  the  land-tax, 
the  capitation,  and  the  heavy  contribu- 
tions  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  meat,  which 
vrcro  exacted  of  the   province  for   the 
use   of  the   court,  the  army,   and   the 
capital."     In  reference  to  this  whole 
matter    of  taxation  as   being   one   of 
the    things   which   contributed    to   the 
downfall    of    the    empire,    and    which 
spread  woo  through  the  falling  empire — 
a  woe  worthy  to  be  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  seals  —  a  confirmation  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  reign  of  Galerius,  who,  as 
Ca>sar,  acted  under  the  authority  of  Dio- 
cletian; who  excited  Diocletian  to  the 
work  of  persecution  {Dec.  and  Fall,  i. 
317,  31S);  and  who,  on  the  abdication 
of   Diocletian,    assumed    the    title    of 
Augustus.     Dec.  and  Fall,  L  222.     Of 
his  administration  in  general,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon (i.  226)  remarks:  '^  About  that  time, 
the  avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps  the 
exigences  of  the  state,  had  induced  him 
to  make  a  very  strict  and  rigorous  in- 
quisition into  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects for  the  purpose  of  a  general  tax- 
ation, both  on  their  lands  and  on  their 
persons.    A  very  minute  survey  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  their  real  estates ; 
and  wherever  there  was  the  slightest 
concealment,   torture  was    very  freely 
employed  to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration 
of  their  real  "Rrealth."     Of  the  nature  of 
this   exaction  under   Galerius;   of  the 
eruelty  with  which  the  measure  was 
prosecuted — partieularly  in  its  bearing 


on  Christiuu,  towards  whom  ChJeriai 
cherished  a  mortal   ODmity   {Dee.  uwi 
FalL  L  317);   and  of  the  extent  sad 
severity  of  the  suffering  among  Chris- 
tians and  others,  cauacXi  by  it,  the  fol> 
lowing  account  of  Lactantins  (De  Mori 
Persecut   e.  28)   will   fomish  a  pdii* 
ful  bnt  most  appropriate  Ulnstration}- 
"  Swarms  of  exactors  sent  into  the  pn- 
vinces  and  oitiea  filled  them  with  ^iti• 
tion  and  terror,  as  though  a  conqaerisf 
enemy  were  leading  Ihem  into  captirily. 
The  fields  were  separately  measoiH 
the  trees  and    vines,    the  flocks  ssi 
herds  numbered,  and  an   examiwatioi 
made  of  the  men.     In  the  mties  the  eil- 
tivatcd  and  rude  were  united  as  of  te 
same  rank.    The  streets  were  crowded 
with  groups  of  families,  and  every  «• 
required  to  appear  with  his  ohildrenssd 
slaves.    Tortures  and  lashes  resounded 
on  every  side.     Sons  were  gibbeted  ii 
the  presence  of  their  parents,  and  Dm 
most  confidential  servants  harassed  tbit 
they  might  make    disclosures   sgsiiit 
their  masters,  and  wives  that  they  mi^ 
testify  unfavorably   of  their  hushsi^ 
If  there  were  a  total  destitution  of  ft*- 
perty,  they  were  still  tortured  to  mski 
acknowledgments    against    themselni^ 
and,  when  overcome  'hy  pain,  inscribed 
for  what  they  did  not  possess.    NeUbff 
age  nor  ill-health  was  admitted  ai  ai 
excuse  for  not  appearing.     The  siek  nd 
weak  were  borne  to  the  place  of  inserip' 
tion,  a  reckoning  made  of  the  age  rf 
each,  and  years  added  to  the  young  nd 
deducted  from    the    old,    in    order  tt 
subject  them  to  a  higher  taxation  thn 
the  law  imposed.    The  whole  scene  wii 
filled  with  wailing  uid  sadness.    In  tbt 
mean  time  indiviouals   died,  and  tbt 
herds  and  the  flocks   diminished,  jet 
tribute  was  none  the  less  required  to  bt 
paid  for  the  dead,  so  that  it  wai  os 
longer  allowed  either  to  live  or  die  wi^ 
out  a  tax.    Mendicants  alone  eseapei 
where  nothing  could  he  wrenched,  std 
whom  misfortune  and  misery  had  midi 
incapable  of  farther  oppression.    Then 
the  impious  wreteh  affecting  to  pity,  tiui 
they  might  not  suffer  want^  or^red  tl 
be  assembled,  borne  off  in  vessels,  sod 
plunged  into  the  sea."     See  Lord  on  tfci 
Apoc  pp.  128, 129.    These  facts  hi  re- 
gard to  the  severity  of  taxation,  and  tbt 
rigid  nature  of  the  law  enforcing  it;  ti 
the  sources  of  the  revenue  exacted  Ii 
I  tbs  provinces,  and  to  the  oare  that  BiM 
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7  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
fi^nrth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
fourth  beast  say,  Come  and  see. 

•f  those  sources  should  be  diminished ; 
a&d  to  the  aetaal  and  undoubted  bearing 
of  all  this  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire,  are  so  strikingly  applicable  to 
the  symbol  here  employed,  that  if  it  be 
•opposed  that  it  was  intended  to  refer 
to  tbetty  no  more  natural  or  expressive 
B!3nnbol  oould  have  been  used ;  if  it  were 
rappoied  that  the  historian  meant  to 
make  a  record  of  the  Ailfilment,  he 
eonld  not  well  hare  made  a  search  which 
wonld  more  strikingly  accord  with  the 
lymboL  Were  we  now  to  represent 
these  things  by  a  symbol,  we  could 
•oareely  find  one  that  would  be  more 
•zpretuive  than  that  of  a  rider  on 
a  Uaek  horse  with  a  pair  of  scales,  sent 
fwth  nnder  a  proclamation  which  indi- 
eated  that  there  would  be  a  most  rigid 
and  exact  administration  of  severe  and 
oppressive  laws,  and  with  a  special 
eommand,  addressed  to  the  people,  not 
Ibr  ihe  purposes  of  concealment,  or  from 
opposition  to  the  government,  to  injure 
the  sources  of  revenue.  It  may  serve 
ftirther  to  illustrate  this,  to  copy  e  je  of 
the  usual  emblems  of  a  Romaa  pro- 
enrsBtor  or  quaestor.  It  is  taken  from 
Spanheim,  De  Usu  Num.  Diss,  vi  545. 
See  Eliott,  i.  169.  It  has  a  balance  as 
a  symbol  of  exactness  or  justice,  and  an 
ear  of  grain,  as  a  symbol  employed  with 
reference  to  procuring  or  exacting  grain 
from  the  provinces. 


^.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth 
•ea*.  See  Notes  ch.  v.  1.  f  I  heard 
C&e  fcuHh  hea't  say.  The  flying  eagle. 
Notes  oh.  iv.  7.  As  in  the  other  cases, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
partieolar  reason  why  the  fourth  of  the 
bring  ereatorei  shoiUd  have  made  this 
1« 


8  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a 
pale  horse ;  and  his  name  that  sal 
on  him  was  Death,  and  hell  fot 


proelamation  rather  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  was  poetic  and  appropriate 
to  represent  each  one  in  his  turn  ai 
making  proclamation.  ^  Come  and  §ee. 
See  Notes  ver.  1. 

8.  And  I  looked  and  behold  a  pah 
horse — iinros  ^(Xupdi,    On  the  horse,  as  an 
emblem,   see    Notes   on  ver.  2.      The 
peculiarity  of  this  emblem  consists  in 
the  color  of  the  horse ;  the  rider ;  and 
the  power  that  was  given  unto  him.    In 
the^e  there  is  entire  harmony,  and  there 
can  be  comparatively  little  difiBcuIty  ill 
the  explanation  and  application.     The 
color  of  the  horse  was  pale — j(\(ap6s. 
This  word  properly  means  pale- green, 
yellowish-green,  like  the  color  of  the 
first  shoots  of  grass  and  herbage ;  then 
green,    verdant,  like    young    herbage, 
Mark  vi.  39;  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4;  and 
then  pale,  yellowish.    £oh.  Lex.    The 
color  oere  would  be  an  appropriate  one 
to  denote  the  reign  of  DeaUi — as  one  of 
the  most  striking  effects   of  death   is 
paleness — and,  of  course,  of  death  pro- 
duced by  any  cause,  famine,  pestilence, 
or  the  sword.    From  this  portion  Of  the 
symbol,  if  it  stood  with  nothing  to  limit 
and  define  it,  we  should  naturally  look 
for  some  condition  of  things  in  whioh 
death  would  prevail  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  or  in  which  multitudes  of  human 
beings  would  be  swept  away.    And  yet, 
perhaps,  from  the  very  nature  of  thi» 
part  of  the  symbol,  we  should  look  fmr 
the  prevalence  of  death  in  some  sneh 
peaceful  manner  as  by  famine  or  dis- 
ease.    The  red  color  would  more  natu- 
rally denote  the  ravages  of  death  in  war; 
the  black,  the  ravages  of  death  by  sud- 
den   calamity;    the    pale  would   more 
obviously  suggest   famine    or  wasting 
disease.     ^  And  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  was  Death,    No  description  is  gyren 
of  %is  aspect;  nor  does  he  appear  with 
any  emblem  —  as  sword,   or  spear,  or 
bow.    There  is  evident  scope  for  the 
tancy  J^  picture  to  itself  the  form  of 
the  D^royer;  and  there  is  just  that 
kind  of  obscurity  about  it  which  con- 
tributes to  sublk|ity.  Accordingly  there 
has  been  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination  in  the  attempts  to  paint 
**  Death  on  the  pale  horse,"  and  tlM» 
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lowed  with  him:  And  power  was 
given  unto  *  tliem  over  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earth,   to  kill  *  with 


«  Or,  to  him. 


b  £ie.  14.  21. 


opening  of  this  seal  has  fumUhed  occa- 
sion for  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  pencil.     The  simple  idea  in  this 
portion  of  the  symbol   is,   that  Death 
would  reign  or  prevail  under  the  opening 
of  this   seal  —  whether    by   sword,   by 
famine,  or  by  pestilence,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  other  dettcriptions  in  the  sym- 
bol.     ^  And   hell  followed  with  him. 
Attended  him  as  he  went  forth.     On  the 
meaning  of   the   word    here   rendered 
hell — Hini — hades.    See  Notes  on  Luke 
xyL  23 ;  oomp.  Notes  on  Job  x.  21,  22 ; 
Isa.  xiv.  9.    It  is  here  used  to  denote 
the  abode  of  the  dead,  considered  as  a 
place  where  they  dwell,  and  not  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  now  commonly  used  as  a  place  of 
punishment.     The  idea  is,  that  the  dead 
would  be  so  numerous  at  the  going  forth 
of  this  horseman,  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  pale  nations   of  the  dead  had 
come  again  upon  the  earth.    A  vast 
retinue  of  the  dead  would  accompany 
him ;  that  is,  it  would  be  a  time  when 
death  would  prevail  on  the   earth,  or 
when  multitudes   would  die.      ^  And 
power  was  given  unto  them.  Marg.  to  him. 
The  common  Greek  text  is  airots  —  to 
them.     There  are  many  MSS.,  however, 
which  read    aUrtfi  —  to  him.    So  Prof. 
Btuart  reads  it.     The  authority,  how- 
ever, is  in  favor  of  them  as  the  reading, 
and  according  to  this,  death   an^  his 
train  are  regarded  as  grouped  together, 
and  the  power  is  considered  as  given  to 
them  collectively.      The    sense  is  not 
materially  varied,      f  Over  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earth.    That  is,  of  the  Ro- 
man world.    It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  understand  this   as   extending 
over  precisely  a  fourth  part  of  the  world. 
Comp.  Rev.  viii.  7,  8,  9, 10, 12,  ix.  15,  et 
mL    Undoubtedly  we  are  to  look  in  Ihe 
fiilfilment  of  this   to   some   far-spread 
Calamity;    to    some    severe  visitations 
which  would  sweep  off  great  midtttudes 
«f  men.     The  nature  of  that  visitation 
Is  designated  in  the  following  specifi- 
cations.    %  To  kill  wilhm^ord.     In  war 
and  discord  —  and  we  i?e,  therefore,  to 
look  to  a  period  of  wax.    %  And  with 
humg&r.    With  famine  —  one  of  the  ac- 


Bword,  and  with  huneer,  and  witt 
death,  and  with  the  oeasts  of  1& 
earth. 


companlments  of  war  —  where  anniet 
ravage  a  nation,  trampling  down  ths 
crops  of  grun ;  oonsoming  the  provialoiii 
laid  up ;  employing  in  war,  or  cuttang 
off  the  men  who  would  be  oeonpLed  ii 
cultivating  the  ground ;  making  it  neeei- 
sary  that  they  should  take  the  field  sts 
time  when  the  gnun  should  be  sown  or 
the  harvests  ooUeoted ;  and  shutting  up 
the  people  in  besieged  oities  to  perish  Iqr 
hunger.    Famine  has  been  not  an  nn- 
frequent  aocompanuDoient  of  war;  sad 
we  are  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  thii 
in  its  extensive  prevalence,    f  And  wdi 
death.    Each  of  the  other  forms — ^^'with 
t^e  sword  and  with  hunger/' — imply  that 
death  would  reign ;  for  it  is  said  thst 
"  power  was  given  to  kill  with  sword  sad 
with  hunger.    This  word  then  must  reftr 
to  death  in  some  other  form  —  to  deaA 
that  seemed  to  reign  without  any  soeh 
visible  cause  as  the  ''sword"  and  ''han- 
ger."   This  would  well  denote  the  pesti- 
lenoe-^not  an  nnfrequent  accompani- 
ment of  war.    For  nothing  is  better  fitted 
to  produce  this  than  the  unburied  bodies 
of  the  slain ;  the  filth  of  a  camp ;  ths 
want  of  food ;  and  the  crowding  together 
of  multitudes  in  a  besieged  city : — and^ 
accordingly,  the  pestilence,  especially  in 
Oriental  countries,  has  been  often  closely 
connected  with  war.    That  the  pestilenes 
is  referred  to  here,  is  rendered  more 
certain  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  woid 


*^yl  —  pestilence  —  which  occurs  aboal 

fifty  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  ren- 
dered ^dvarof  —  death,  more  than  thirty 
times  in  the  Septuagint.  ^[And  with 
the  beasts  of  the  earth.  With  wild 
beasts.  Thiji,  too,  would  be  one  of  the 
consequences  of  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence. Lands  would  be  depopulated, 
and  wild  beasts  would  be  multiplied. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  make 
them  formidable  than  a  prevalence  of 
these  things ;  and  nothing,  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  or  in  countries  ravaged 
by  war,  fEunine,  and  the  pestilence.  If 
more  formidable.  Homer,  at  the  veiy 
beginning  of  his  Iliad,  presents  us  with 
a  representation  similar  to  this.  Comp. 
Ecek.  xiv.  21 :  "  I  send  my  sore  four  judg- 
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mentfl  npon  Jerusalem,  the  sword,  and 
the  famine,  and  the  noisome  beas^  and 

the  pestilence"  —  1J31  —  Sept.,  as  here, 

^dvarov.     See  also  2  Kings  xviL  26. 

In  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  this, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty,  if  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  three  seals  are  correct.  We 
may  turn  to  Gibbon,  and  as  in  the  other 
oases,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  been  an 
unconscious  witness  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
representation  in  this  seal.  Two  general 
remarks  may  be  made  before  there  is  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  particular  things 
in  the  symbol,  (a)  The  first  relates  to  tAe 
place  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  history, 
which  this  seal  occupies.  If  the  three 
former  seals  have  been  located  with  any 
d^pree  of  accuracy,  we  should  expect 
that  this  would  follow,  not  very  re- 
motely, the  severe  laws  pertaining  to 
taxation,  .which,  according  to  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, contributed  so  essentially  to  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.  And  if  it  be 
admitted  to  be  probable  that  the  fifth 
leal  refers  to  a  time  of  persecution,  it 
would  be  most  natural  to  fix  this  period 
between  those  times  and  the  times  of 
Diocletiap,  when  the  persecutions  ceased. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  was 
led  to  fix  on  this  period  witiiout  having 
any  definite  view  beforehand  of  what 
occurred  in  it,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  in  Mr.  Gibbon  what  seems  to  be 
80  accurate  a  correspondence  with  the 
symbol.  (6)  The  second  remark  is, 
that  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
period,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  agree 
remarkably  with  what  we  should  ex- 
pect of  the  period  from  the  symbol. 
Thus  speaking  of  this  whole  period 
(A.  D.  243-268),  embracing  the  reigns 
of  Decius,  Gallus,  ^milianus,  Valerian, 
and  Gallienus,  he  says,  "  From  the  great 
■ocular  games  celebrated  by  Philip  to 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Gallienus, 
there  elapsed  twenty  years  of  shame 
and  misfortune.  During  this-  calamitous 
period,  every  instant  of  time  was  marked, 
every  province  of  the  Roman  world  was 
afflicted  by  barbarous  Ihvaders  and  mili- 
tary tyraniS,  and  the  wearied  empire 
seemed  to  approach  the  last  and  iktol 
moment  of  its  dissolution,"  i.  135. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  things 
referred  to  in  the  symbol,  the  following 
ipecifications  may  furnish  a  sufficient 
•onfirmaUon  and  illustration  :*-* 


(a)  The  killing  with  the  sword.  A 
fulfilment  of  this,  so  far  as  the  words  are 
concerned,  might  be  found  indeed  in 
many  portions  of  Roman  history,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  eminently  tme 
of  this  period.  It  waji  the  period  of  the 
Jlrst  Gothic  invasion  of  the  Roman  em> 
pire ;  the  period  when  those  vast  hordeiy 
having  gradually  come  down  firom  the  re- 
gions of  Scandinavia,  and  having  moved 
along  the  Danube  towards  'the  Ukraine 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Borysthenes,  invaded  the  Roman  terri- 
tories from  the  East,  passed  over  Greece, 
and  made  their  appearance  almost,  ai 
Mr.  Gibbon  says,  within  sight  of  Rome. 
Of  this  invasion,  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "  This 
is  the  first  considerable  occasion  [the 
fiuit  that  the  emperor  Decius  was  sum- 
moned to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  A.  D. 
250,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Goths] 
in  which  history  mentions  that  great 
people,  who  afterwards  broke  the  Ro- 
man power,  sacked  the  capital,  and 
reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  So 
memorable  was  the  part  which  they 
acted  in  the  subversion  of  the  Western 
empire,  that  the  name  of  Goths  is  fre- 
quently, but  improperly,  used  as  a 
general  appellation  of  rude  and  warlike 
barbarism,"  L  p.  136.  As  one  of  the 
iUustrations  that  the  **  sword"  would  be 
used  by  "  Death"  in  this  period,  we  may 
refer  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Philip- 
polis.  ''A  hundred  thousand  persoos 
are  reported  to  have  been  massacred  in 
the  sack  of  that  great  city."  Dec,  and 
Fallf  i.  140.  "  The  whole  period,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  reigns  of 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  "  was  one  unin- 
terrupted series  of  confusion  and  cala- 
mity.  The  Roman  empire  was,  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  every  side,  attacked 
by  the  blind  fury  of  foreign  invaders, 
and  the  wild  ambition  of  domestic 
usurpers,"  i.  144.  "  Such  were  the  bar- 
barians," says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  close 
of  his  description  of  the  Goths  at  this 
period,  and  of  the  tyrants  that  reigned, 
"and  such  the  tyrants,  who,  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  dis- 
membered the  provinces,  and  reduced 
the  empire  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  dis- 
grace and  ruin,  from  whence  it  seemed 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  emerge,'* 
i.  158. 

(6)  Famine  :  "  Shall  kill  with  hunger." 
This  would  naturally  be  the  conseqnenoa 
of  long-continued  wars,  and  of  ludl 
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InTMions  u  those  of  the  Goths.  BIr. 
Gibbon  eaya  of  th»  period,  "  Our  habits 
of  thiakiDR  so  fondW  connect  the  order 
of  the  uuiver^e  with  the  fate  of  man, 
that  thii  gloomy  period  of  history  has 
been  decorated  with  inundations,  earth- 
quakes, uncommon  metcorii,  pretema- 
taral  dorkne:«^>,  and  a  crowd  of  prodif^es, 
fictitious  or  exa;rgeratcd.  But  a  long 
and  general  famine  was  a  calamity  of  a 
more  serious  kind.  It  was  the  incrit- 
able  consctiuenco  of  rapine  and  oppres- 
sion, which  extirpated  the  produce  of  the 
present,  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests," 
L  p.  159.  Prodi{pcs,  and  prctematund 
darkness,  and  cariliquakes,  were  not 
seen  in  the  vision  of  tho  opening  of  the 
teal — butioar  and/aminewcre;  and  the 
facts  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon  are  such  as 
would  be  now  appropriately  symbolised 
by  Death  on  the  pale  horse. 

(e)  Pestilence : — **  And  shall  kill  with 
death."  Of  tho  pestilence  which  raged 
in  this  period,  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the 
following  remarkable  statement,  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  what  he  says 
of  the  famine :  **  Famine  is  almost 
always  followed  by  epidemical  diseases, 
the  effect  of  scanty  and  unwholesome 
food.  Other  causcH  must,  however, 
have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague, 
which,  from  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  raged  without  interruption  in  every 
province,  every  city,  and  almost  every 
famUy  in  the  Roman  empire.  During 
■ome  time,  fire  thousand  persons  died 
daily  at  Rome,*  and  many  towns  that 
had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  barbarians 
were  entirely  depopulated,"  i.  159. 

(t2)Wild  boasts:  — ''And  shaU  kill 
with  the  beasts  of  tho  earth."  As  already 
remarked,  these  are  formidable  enemies 
in  the  early  stages  of  society,  and  when 
a  country  becomes  from  any  cause  depo- 
pulated. They  are  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Gibbon  as  contributing  to  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  empire,  or  as  con- 
nected with  the  calamities  that  came 
upon  tho  world  at  that  period.  But  no 
one  can  doubt  that  in  such  circum- 
stances they  would  be  likely  to  abound, 
especially  if  tho  estimate  of  Mr.  Gibbon 
be  correct  (i.  159),  when,  speaking  of 
these  times,  and  making  an  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  that  had  perished — which  ho 
■ays  was  more  than  one-half — he  adds, 
"  Oovld  ono  Tcntore  to  extend  the  ana- 


logy to  the  other  provincea,  we  nd^ 
suspect  that  ira r,  ^sfi/eurf,  and/asidi^ 
had  consumed,    m    a   few    years,  the 
moiety  of  the   human   species."    Te^ 
though  not  adveitod  to  by  Mr.  GibboOf 
there  iM  a  record  pertaining  to  tl^is  verj 
period,  which  shows  that  thia  was  oni 
of  the  calamities  with  which  the  world 
was  then  afSicted.     It  occura  in  Ame- 
bius.  Adv.  Gentes,  lib.  L  p.  6.     'Withma 
few  years  after  t^e  deaUi  of  Gallienn 
(about  A.  D.  300),  he  apeaka  of  wiU 
beasts  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  ahow  thai 
they  were  regarded  aa  a  aore  calamily. 
The  publie  peril  and  anffering  on  thii 
account  were  so  great  that,  in  oommoi 
with  other  evila,  tbia  waa  charged  on 
Christiana  as  one  of  the  judgments  tf 
heaven  which  they  brought  upon  tha 
world.    In  defending  Chriatiana  aguiut 
the  general  charge  that  theae  judgmeati 
were  sent  from  heaven  on  tbeir  aceoonti 
he  adverts  to  the  prevalence  of  wild 
beasts,  and  ahowa  that  they  could  not 
have  been  sent  aa  a  judgment  on  aceooBt 
of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  by  tha 
fact  that  they  had  prevailed  also  in  tke 
times  of  heathenism,  long  before  Chxii- 
tianity  "was  introduced  into  the  em]^ 
''  Quando  cum  feris  bollay  et  proelia  eun 
leonibus  gcsta  sunt?     Non  ante  nos? 
Quando  pemiciea  populis  venenatas  ab 
anguibus  data  est?    Non    ante  nos?" 
''When    were  wars  wag^d   with   wild 
beasts,  and  contesta  witb  lions?    Wai 
it  not  before  our  times  ?     When  did  a 
plague  come    upon   men    poisoned  \ij 
serpents  ?   Was  it  not  before  our  times  T 
In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  destno* 
tion   which  these  cauaes   would  bring 
upon  the  world,  there  is   a  remarkable 
confirmation  in  Gibbon.     To  aay,  as  if 
said,  in  the  account  of  the  aeal,  that  "a 
fourth  part  of  the  earth"  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  reign   of  death   by  Um 
sword,  by  famine,  by  pestilence,  and  \ij 
wild  beasts,  may  seem  to  many  to  be  aa 
improbable  statement"— o  atatementftr 
the  fulfilment  of  which  we  ahould  look 
in  vain  to  any  histcrical  records.    Tet 
Mr.   Gibbon,   without  expressly    mea- 
tioning  the  plagde  of  wild  beasts,  bat 
referring  to  the  three  othera  — "  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine"  —  goea  into  a 
calculation,   in  a  passage   already  re- 
ferred to,  by  which  he  shows  that  it  ii 
probable  that  from  these  cauaes  Aaff  tbs 
human  rt;ce  was  destroyed.     The  follow* 
ing  ia  h'a  eatimate :    "  We   have  tka 
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9  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
fiith  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar* 


knowledge  of  a  yery  curions  circum- 
atance,  of  some  nse  perhaps  in  the 
meUunoholy  cal^ation  of  human  calami- 
ties. An  ezaot  register  was  kept  at 
Alcxandiia  of  all  the  citizens  entitled  to 
Teoeire  the  distribution  of  com.  It  was 
fbnnd  that  the  ancient  number  of  those 
eomprised  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
seventy,  had  been  equal  to  Ihe  whole 
Bum  of  the  claimants,  from  fourteen  to 
ftnrseore  years  ef  age,  who  remained 
■live  after  the  death  of  Gallienus.  Ap- 
plying this  authentic  &ct  to  the  most 
eorrect  tables  of  mortality,  it  evidently 
proves  that  above  half  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria  had  perished ;  and  could  we 
Tenture  to  extend  the  analogy  to  other 
provinces,  we  mig^  sutpect  that  toar, 
pewtUeneet  and  famine,  had  consumed  in 
a  Jew  years  the  moiety  of  the  human 
speeiet,  L 159.  The  histooian  says  that 
it  might  be  "suspected"  from  these  data 
that  one-half  of  the  human  race  had 
been  cut  off  in  a  few  years,  from  these 
causes;  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  it  is 
raid  that  power  was  given  over  oiie- 
*'/ourlh"  of  the  earth.  We  may  remark 
(a)  that  the  description  in  the  symbol 
is  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  the  "  sus- 
picion" of  the  historian ;  and  (6)  that  his 
statement  that  in  this  period  "  a  moiety 
of  the  race,''  or  one-half  of  the  race, 
perished,  takes  away  all  improbability 
from  the  prediction,  and  gives  a  most 
nraphic  confirmation  of  the  symbol  of 
Death  on  the  pale  horse.  If  such  a  deso- 
lation in  fact  occurred,  there  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  it 
might  have  been  prefigured  by  the 
opening  of  a  prophetic  seal.  Such  a 
wide-spread  desolation  would  be  likely 
to  be  referred  to  in  a  seri§s  of  symbols 
that  were  designed  to  represent  the 
downfiall  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the 
great  changes  in  human  afifairs  that 
would  affect  the  welflare  of  the  church. 

9.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth 
seal.  Notes  on  oh.  v.  1,  vL  1.  f  I  saw 
under  the  altar.  The  four  living  crea- 
tures are  no  longer  heard  as  in  the 
opoodng  of  the  first  four  seals.  N'o  rea- 
son is  given  for  the  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  representation,  and  none  can 
be  assigned,  unless  it  be,  that  having 
rspresented  each  one  of  the  four  living 
16* 
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creatures  in  their  torn  as  ealling  atten* 
tion  to  the  remarkable  events  about  to 
occur,  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity 
or  propriety  in  introducing  them  again. 
In  itself  considered,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  any  less 
interested  in  the  events  about  to  be  dis- 
closed than  they  were  in  those  which 
preceded.  This  seal  pertains  to  martyrs 
—  as  the  former  successively  did  to  a 
time  of  prosperity  and  triumph ;  to  dis- 
cord and  bloodshed;  to  oppressive -tax- 
ation; to  war,  fiunine,  and  pestilence. 
In  the  series  of  woes,  it  was  natural  and 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  vision  of 
martyrs,  if  it  was  intended  that  the  suc- 
cessive seals  should  refer  to  coming  and 
important  periods  of  the  world ;  and  ae- 
cordingly  we  have  here  a  striking  repre- 
sentation of  the  martyrs  crying  to  God 
to  interpose  in  their  behalf  and  to  avenge 
their  blood.  The  points  which  require 
elucidation  are  (a)  their  position —under 
the  altar ;  (6)  their  invocation— or  their 
prayer  that  they  might  be   avenged; 

(c)  the  clothing  of  them  with  robes ;  and 

(d)  the  command  to  wait  patiently  a 
little  time. 

(a)  The  position  of  the  martyrs :~ 
under  the  altar.  There  were  in  thi 
temple  at  Jerusalem  two  altars — the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifices,  and  the  altar  of 
incense.  The  altar  here  referred  to  was 
probably  the  former.  This  stood  in  front 
of  the  temple,  and  it  was  on  this  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  made.  Gomp.  Notes 
on  Matt  V.  23,  24.  We  are  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  temple  and  the 
altar  were  both  destroyed  before  the 
time  when  this  book  was  written,  and 
this  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  vision.  John  saw  these  souls  as  if 
they  were  collected  under  the  altar — 
the  place  where  the  sacrifice  for  sin 
was  made  —  offering  their  supplications. 
Why  they  are  represented  as  being  there 
is  not  so  apparent;  but  probably  two 
suggestions  will  explain  this:  (a)  The 
altar  was  the  place  where  sin  was  ex- 
piated, and  it  was  natural  to  represent 
these  redeemed  martyrs  as  seeking  re- 
fuge there ;  and  (6)  it  was  usual  to  offer 
prayers  and  supplications  at  the  altar, 
in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  made  for 
sin,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  saerifice. 
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for  *  the  word  of  Gk>d,  and  for  the 

testimony  which  they  held : 

10  And  thev  crieU  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying,  llow  *  long,  0  Lord, 

a  c  1. 9.   12. 17.  b  Zee.  1. 12. 

- 

Tho  idea  is,  that  they  who  were  snffer- 
inj^  persecution  would  naturally  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  place  where  expiation  was 
made  for  sin,  and  where  prayer  was 
appropriately  offered.  The  language 
here  is  such  as  a  Ilehrow  would  natu- 
rally use ;  the  idea  is  appropriate  to  any 
one  who  believes  in  the  atonement,  and 
who  supposes  that  that  is  the  appro- 
priate refuge  for  those  who  ore  in  trou- 
ble. But  while  the  language  here  is 
such  as  an  Hebrew  would  use,  and  while 
the  reference  in  the  language  is  to  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice,  the  scene  should 
be  regarded  as  undoubtedly  laid  in 
heaven — the  temple  where  God  resides. 
The  whole  representation  is  that  of 
fleeing  to  the  atonement,  and  pleading 
with  God  in  connexion  with  the  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  %  The  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain.  Tnat  had  been  put  to  death 
by  persecution.  This  is  one  of  the  inci- 
dental proofs  in  the  Bible  that  the  soul 
does  not  cease  to  exist  at  death,  and  also 
that  it  does  not  cease  to  be  conscious,  or 
does  not  sleep  till  the  resurrection. 
These  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  repre- 
sented as  still  in  existence ;  as  remem- 
bering what  had  occurred  on  the  earth ; 
as  interested  in  what  was  now  taking 
place;  as  engaged  in  prayer;  and  as 
manifesting  earnest  desires  for  ihe  divine 
interposition  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  suffered.  %  For  the  v)ord  of 
God.  On  account  of  the  word  or  truu 
of  God.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  9.  f  And 
for  the  testimony  which  they  held.  On 
account  of  their  testimony  to  the  truth, 
or  being  faithful  witnesses  of  the  truth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  9. 
(6)  The  invocation  of  the  martyrs, 
ver.  10: — And  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice.  That  is,  they  plead  that  their 
blood  might  be  avenged.  ^  Saying, 
How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true. 
They  did  not  doubt  that  God  would 
avenge  them,  but  they  enquire  how  long 
the  vengeance  would  bo  delayed.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  God  was  slow  to 
intorpose,  and  to  'check  tho  persecuting 
pow)r.  They  appeal,  therefore,  to  him 
M  a  Itod  of  holiness  and  truth ;  that  is. 


holy  and  tme,  dost  thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  *  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 

e  De.  82. 41-43.    c.  11.  IS. 


na  one  who  oould  not  look  with  appnfd 
on  sin,  and  in  whose  sight  the  wroi^ 
inflicted  by  the  persecuting  power  mut 
be  infinitely  offensiye;  as  one  whi 
was  true  to  his  promises,  and  faithfol  to 
his  people.  On  the  ground  of  his  owa 
hatred  of  wrong,  and  of  his  pHghtsd 
fiuthfhlness  to  his  chnroh,  they  plesd 
that  he  would  intorpose.  ^  Dost  ikm 
not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood.  Thst 
is,  dost  thou  forbear  to  judge  Bid 
avenge  us ;  or  dost  thou  delay  to  paniA 
those  who  have  persecuted  and  slain  u. 
They  do  not  speak  as  if  they  had 
any  doubt  that  ft  would  be  done ;  nof 
as  if  they  wore  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  revenge;  but  as  if  it  would  U 
proper  that  there  should  be  an  expm- 
sion  of  the  divine  sense  of  the  wrongs 
that  had  been  done  ^em.  It  is  sot 
right  to  desire  vengeance  or  revenge; 
it  is  to  desire  that  justice  should  be  done, 
and  that  the  government  of  God  should 
be  vindicated.  The  word  *'judg^*  here 
may  either  mean  'judge  ««,  in  flie 
sense  of  'vindioato  us/  or  it  may  refer 
to  their  persecutors,  meaning  'judgt 
them.*  The  more  probable  sense  is  ^ 
lattor : — '  How  long  dost  thoU  forbear  to 
executo  judgment  on  onr  account  od 
those  that  dwell  on  the  earth?'  Tlit 
word  avenge — iir^dcec*— means  to  do  joi- 
tice ;  to  execute  punishment,  f  On  tkem 
that  dwell  on  the  earth.  Those  who  sro 
still  on  the  earth.  This  shows  that  tke 
scene  here  is  laid  in  heaven,  and  thit 
the  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  represented 
as  there.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Uiis  literaUy^ecdrred,  and  ^at  Jobs 
actually  saw  the  souls  of  the  martjit 
beneath  the  altars — ^for  the  whole  npn- 
sentation  is  symbolical ;  nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  injured  and  tiie  wronged 
in  heaven  actually  pray  for  vengeooce  ob 
those  who  wronged  Uiem,  or  that  the 
redeemed  in  heaven  will  continue  to  pray 
with  reference  to  things  on  the  evth; 
but  it' may  be  fairly  inferred  firom  thb 
that  there  will  be  as  real  a  remembnuMM 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  persecuted,  tlw 
injured,  and  the  oppressed,  as  t^sueh 
prayer  were  offered  there ;  and  that  tlw 
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11  And  white  •  robes  were  given 

onto  every  one  of  them ;  and  it  was 

said  unto  them,  that  they  should 

rest  *  yet  for  a  little  season,  un- 

«  c.  7. 9, 14.  »  c  14. 13. 

• 

oppressor  has  as  maoh  to  dread  from  the 
diTine  vengeance  as  if  those  whom  ho 
has  ixgored  should  cry  in  heaven  to  the 
God  who  hears  prayer,  and  who  takes 
vengeance.  The  wrongs  done  to  the 
children  of  God;  to  the  orphan,  the 
widow,  the  down-trodden ;  to  the  slave 
and  the  outcast,  will  he  as  certainly 
remembered  in  heaven  as  if  they  who 
are  wronged  should  plead  for  vengeance 
there,  for  every  act  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression goes  to  heaven  and  pleads  for 
vengeance.  Every  persecutor  should 
dread  the  death  of  the  persecuted  as  if 
he  went  to  heaven  to  plead  against  him ; 
every  cmel  master  should  dread  the  death 
of  his  slave  that  is  crushed  by  wrongs ; 
every  seducer  should  dread  the  death  and 
the  cries  of  his  victim ;  every  one  who 
does  wrong  in  any  way  should  remember 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  injured  cry  to 
heaven  with  a  martyr's  pleadings,  say- 
ing, "  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood?" 

(e)  The  robes  that  were  given  to  the 
mar^rs : — And  white  rches  were  given 
unto  every  one  of  them.  Emblems  of 
purity  or  innocence.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
iiL  5.  Here  the  robes  would  be  an  em- 
blem of  their  innocence  as  martyrs ;  of 
the  dltine  approval  of  their  testimony 
and  lives ;  and  a  pledge  of  their  future 
blessedness. 

(d)  The  command  to  wait: — And  it 
was  said  unto  themy  that  they  should  rest 
yet  for  a  little  season.  That  is,  that 
they  must  wait  for  a  little  season  before 
they  could  be  avenged  as  they  desired, 
ver.  10.  They  had  pleaded  that  their 
cause  might  be  at  once  vindicated,  and 
had  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before 
it  should  be  done.  The  reply  is,  that  the 
desired  vindication  would  not  at  once 
occur,  but  that  they  must  wait  until 
other  events  were  accomplished.  No- 
thing  definite  is  determined  by  the 
phrase  ''a  little  season,"  or  a  short 
time.  It  is  simply  an  intimation  that 
this  would  not  immediately  occur,  or  was 
not  soon  to  take  place.  Whether  it 
refen  to  an  existing  persecution,  and  to 


til '  their  fellow-servants  also  and 
their  brethren,  that  should  be 
killed  as  they  irere,  should  be 
fulfilled. 

e  He.  11. 40. 

the  fact  that  they  were  to  wait  for  tibe 
divine  interposition  until  that  was  over, 
and  those  who  were  then  suffering  perse- 
cution should  be  put  to  death  and  join 
them ;  or  whether  to  a  series  of  perse- 
cutions stretching  along  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  such  a  sense  that  the 
promised  vengeance  would  take  place 
only  when  all  those  persecutions  were 
passed,  and  the  number  of  the  martyrs 
completed,  cannot  be  determined  from 
the  meaning  of  their  words.    Either  of 
these  suppositions  would  accord  well 
with  what  the  language  naturally  ex- 
presses.   %  Until  their  felloW'Servants 
also.     Those  who  were  then  suffering 
persecution,  or  those  who  should  after- 
wauls  suffer  persecution,  grouping  all 
together.    %  And  their  brethren.    Their 
brethren  as  Christians,  and  their  bretii- 
ren  in  trial :  those  then  living,  or  those 
who  would   live  afterwards    and  pass 
through    similar  scenes,     f  Should  he 
fulfilled.   That  is,  till  these  persecutions 
were  passed  through,  and  the  number 
of  the  martyrs  was  complete.    The  state 
of  things  represented  here  would  seem 
to  be,  that  there  was  then  a  persecution 
raging  on  the  earth.    Many  had  been 
put  to  death,  and  their  souls  had  fled  to 
heaven,  where  they  plead  that  their 
cause  might  be  vindicated,    and  that 
their  oppressors  and  persecutors  might 
be  punished.    To  this  the  answer  was, 
that  they  were  now  safe  and  happy—- 
that  God  approved  their  course,  and  that 
in  token  of  his  approbation,  they  should 
be  clothed  in  white  raiment;  but  that 
the  invoked  vindication  could  not  at 
once    occur.    There  were   others  who 
would  yet  be  called  to  suffer  as  they  had 
done,  and  they  must  wait  until  all  that 
number  was  completed.     TKen,  it  is  im- 
plied, God  would  interpose,  and  vindi- 
cate his  name.     The  scene,  therefore,  is 
laid  in  a  time  of   persecution,  when 
many  had  already  died,  and  when  there 
were  many  more  that  were  exposed  to 
death ;  and  a  su£5cient  fulfilment  of  the 
passage,  so  far  as  the  words  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  found  in  any  perse- 
I  cntion,  where  many  might  be  represented 
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M  having  already  gone  to  heaven,  and 
where  there  was  a  certainty  that  many 
more  would  follow.  We  naturally,  how- 
ever, look  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  some 
period  succeeding  those  designated  by 
the  preceding  symbols.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
ehurch,  in  finding  events  that  would 
oonrospond  with  aU  that  is  represented 
by  the  symbol ;  but  it  is  natural  to  look 
lor  it  in  a  period  succeeding  that  repre- 
tented,  under  the  fourth  seal,  by  death 
on  the  pale  horse.  If  the  previous  seals 
have  been  correctly  interpreted,  we  shall 
not  be  much  in  danger  of  erring  in  sup- 
posing that  this  refers  to  the  persecution 
wider  Diocletian,  and  perhaps  we  may 
find  in  one  who  never  intended  to  write 
a  word  that  could  be  construed  as  fur- 
Bishing  a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  what 
should  be  regarded  as  a  complete  veri- 
fieation  of  all  that  is  represented  here. 
The  following  particulars  may  justify 
this  application : —  , 

(a)  The  place  of  that  persecution  in 
history,  or  the  time  when  it  occurred. 
As  already  remarked,  if  the  previous 
seals  have  been  rightly  explained,  and 
the  fourth  seal  denotes  the  wars,  the 
famine,  and  the  pestilence,  under  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Goths,  and  in  the  time  of 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  then  the  last 
great  persecution  of  the  church  under 
Diocletian  would  well  accord  with  the 
period  in  history  referred  to.  Valerian 
died  in  A.  D.  260,  being  flayed  alive 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia;  Gallienus 
died  in  A.  D.  268,  being  killed  at  Milan. 
Diocletian  ascended  the  throne  A.  D. 
284,  and  resigned  the  purple  A.  D.  304. 
It  was  during  this  period,  and  chiefly  at 
the  instigation  of  Galerins,  that  the  tenth 
persecution  of  the  Ohristians  occurred — 
the  last  under  the  Roman  power ;  for  in 
A.  D.  306,  Constantino  ascended  the 
throne,  and  ultimately  became  the  pro- 
tector of  the  church. 

(6)  The  magnitude  of  this  persecution 
under  Diocletian  is  as  consonant  to  the 
representation  here  as  its  place  in  his- 
tory. So  important  was  it,  that,  in  a 
general  chapter  on  the  persecutions  of 
the  Ohristians,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  seen  fit, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  nature,  causes,  ex- 
tent, and  character  of  the  persecutions, 
to  give  a  prominence  to  this  which  he 
has  not  assigned  to  any  others,  and  to 
attaoh  an  importanoe  to  it  which  he  has 


not  to  any  other.  Bee  vol.  i  pp.  317- 
322.  The  design  of  this  persecution,  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  expresses  it  (1.  318),  was 
"  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity ;"  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it 
(on  the  same  page),  "  the  destruction  of 
Christianity."  Diocletian,  himself  natu- 
rally averse  from  persecution,  was  ex- 
cited to  this  by  Galerius,  who  urged 
upon  the  emperor  every  argument  by 
which  he  could  persuade  him  to  engage 
in  it.  Mr.  Gibbon  says  in  regard  to 
this,  "  Galerins  at  length  extorted  from 
him  [Diocletian]  the  permission  of  sum- 
moning a  council,  composed  of  a  few 
persons,  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
civil  and  military  department  of  the 
state.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they 
insisted  on  every  topic  which  might 
interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  the  fears  of 
their  sovereign  in  the  destruction  of 
Christiafitty,"  i.  318.  Thepurpose,  evi- 
dently, in  the  persecution,  was,  to  make 
a  last  and  desperate  effort  through  the 
whole  Roman  empire  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  —  for  Mr. 
Gibbon  (i.  320)  says,  that  "the  edict 
against  Christians  was  designed  for  a 
general  law  of  the  whole  empire"  Other 
efforts  had  failed.  The  religion  still 
spread,  notwithstanding  the  rage  and 
fury  of  nine  previous  persecutions.  It 
was  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort. 
This  was  design^  by  the  persecutors  to 
be  the  last,  in  the  hope  that  then  the 
Christian  name  would  cease  to  be:  in 
the  Providence  of  God  it  was  the  last — 
for  then  even  these  opposing  powers 
became  convinced  that  the  religion  could 
not  be  destroyed  in  this  manner — and  as 
this  persecution  was  to  establish  this 
fact,  it  was  an  event  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  be  symbolized  by  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  seals. 

{c)  The  severity  of  this  persecution 
accorded  with  the  description  here,  and 
was  such  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
series  of  important  events  which  were  to 
occur  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  above, 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that 
it  was  designed  for  the  *'  whole  empire," 
and  it  in  fact  raged  with  fury  through- 
out the  empire.  After  detailing  some  of 
the  events  of  local  persecutions  under 
Diocletian,  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "  The  re- 
sentment, or  the  fears  of  Diocletian, 
at  length  transported  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  which  he  had 
hitherto  preserved,  and  he  declared,  ia 
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ft  series  of  edicts,  his  intention  of  abolish- 
ing the  Christian  name.    By  the  first  of 
theso  edicts,  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  directed   to  apprehend  all 
persons  of  the  ecclesiastieal  order ;  and 
the  prisons,  destined  for  the  vilest  crim- 
inals, were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  bishops,    presbyters,    deacons,    and 
exorcists.   By  a  second  edict,  the  magis- 
trates were  commanded  to  employ  every 
method  of  severity  which  might  reclaim 
Ihem  from  their  odious  Mq>or8tition,  and 
oblige  them  to  return  to  the  established 
trorship  of  the  gods.     This    rigorous 
order  was  extended,  by  a  subsequent 
edicty  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
who  were  exposed    to   a  violent  and 
general  persecution.      Instead  of  those 
■olitary  restraints,  which  had  required 
the  direct  and  solemn  testimony  of  an 
Bccnser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well  as 
tlie  interest  of  the  imperial  officers,  to 
diseover,  to  pursue,  and   to   torment, 
the  most  obnoxious  among  the  £EiithfuL 
Heavy  penalties  were  denounced  against 
aU  who  should  presume  to  save  a  pro- 
f  oribed  seotary  from  the  just  indignation 
of  the  gods,  and  of  the  emperors,"  i.  322. 
The  first  decree  against  the  Christians, 
%t  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  will  show 
tfie  general  nature  of  this  fiery  trial  of  I 
khe  church.     That  decree  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  **  All  assembling  of  the 
Christians  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
irorship  was  forbidden;   the  Christian 
Enrobes  were  to  be  demolished  to  their 
foundations ;  all  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
thould  be  burned ;  those  who  held  places 
•f  honor  or  rank,  must  either  renounce 
their  faith  or  be  degraded;  in  judicial 
proceedings  the  torture  might  be  used 
against  all  Christians,  of  whatever  rank ; 
those  belonging  to  the  lower  walks  of 
private  life,  were  to  be  divested  of  their 
rights  as  citizens  and  as  freemen ;  Chris- 
tian slaves  were  to   be    incapable  of 
receiving    their    freedom,    so    long   as 
they  remuned  Christians."     Neauder, 
Hist,  of  the   Church,   Torrey's   Trans. 
L  148.    This  persecution  was  the  last 
Against  the  Christians  by  the  Roman 
emptors;  the  last  that  was  waged  by 
that  mighty  Pagan  power.     Diocletian 
soon  resigned  the  purple,  and  after  the 
persecution  had  eontinued  to  rage,  with 
more  or  less  severity,  under  his  suc- 
eessors,  for  ten  years,  the  peace  of  the 
ehuroh  was  established.     **  Diocletian," 
Mjfl  Mr.  Qibbog  (L  322)>    ''had    no 


sooner  pyblished  his  edicts  against  the 
Christians,  than,  as  if  he    had    been 
committing  to  other  hands  his  work  of 
persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the 
imperial    purple.      The  character  and 
situation  of  his  colleagues  and  suecessors 
sometimes  urged  them  to  enforee,  and 
sometimes  to  suspend,  the  execution  of 
these  rigorous  laws ;  nor  can  we  sEbqnire 
a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this  impor- 
tant period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  un- 
less we  separately  consider  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  during  the  space  of  ten  yean 
which  elapsed  between  the  first  edicts  of 
Diocletian  and  the  final  peace  of  the 
church"    For  this  detail,  consult  Gib- 
bon, i.  322-329,  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to ;  and  Neander,  Hist,  of  the 
Church,    i.   147-156.      Kespecting  the 
details  of  the  persecution,  Mr.  Gibbon 
remarks  (L  326),  "  It  would  have  been 
an    easy    task,    from    the    history    of 
Eusebius,  from  the  declaration  of  Lao- 
tantius,   and    from    the    most   ancient 
acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid 
and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many 
pages  with   racks  and  scourges,  witi^ 
iron-hooks,  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with 
the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and 
steel,  savage  beasts,  and  more  savage 
executioners,  could  inflict  on  the  human 
body."    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gibbon  pro- 
fesses to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  re- 
cords, and  attempts  to  show  that  the 
account  of  the  number  of  the  martyrs 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated;  yet  no 
one,  in  reading  his  own  account  of  this 
persecution,  can  doubt  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  determined  effort  to  blot 
out   the  Christian  religion,    and    that 
the  whole  of  the  imperial  power  was 
exerted  to    accomplish   this  end.     At 
length,  the  last  of  the  imperial  persecu- 
tions ceased,  and  the  great  truth  was 
demonstrated    that    Christianity  could 
not  be  extinguished  by  power,  and  that 
''the  eates  of  hell  could  not  prevail 
agains^t."    "In  the  year  311,"  says 
Neander,  i.  156,  "the  remarkable  edict 
appeared  which  put  an  end  to  the  last 
sanguinary    conflict    of   the    Christian 
church  and  the  Roman  empire."    This 
decree  was  issued  by  the  author  and 
instigator  of  the  persecution,  Galerius, 
who,  "  softened  by  a  severe  and  painful 
disease,    the  consequences   of  his  ex- 
cesses, had  been  led  to  think  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians  might>  after  al^  be 
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12  And  I  boheld  when  ho  had 
opened  the  sixth  seal,  -and,  lo, 
there  was  a  great   earthqutULe ;  * 

«  c.  16. 18. 

a  powerful  being,  whose  anger  punished 
him,  and  whose  favor  he  must  endeavor 
to  conciliate."  This  man  suspended  the 
persecution,  and  gave  the  Christians 
permission  ''once  more  to  hold  their 
assemblies,  provided  they  did  nothing 
contrary  to  the  good  order  of  the  Roman 
state." — "  Ita  ut  ne  quid  contra  disoipli- 
nam  agaut."    Ncander,  ibid, 

12.  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened 
the  sixth  seal.  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  1, 
vL  1.  %  Andf  loy  there  was  a  great 
earthquake.  Before  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain to  what  the  sixth  seal  was 
designed  to  refer,  it  is  proper,  as  in  the 
previous  cases,  to  furnish  a  particular 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bols. All  the  symbols  represented  in 
the  opening  of  this  seal,  denote  conster- 
nation, commotion,  changes;  but  still 
they  are  all  significant,  and  we  are  to 
suppose  that  something  would  occur 
corresponding  with  each  one  of  them. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  things 
here  described  were  represented  on  the 
part  of  the  roll  or  volume  that  was 
now  unfolded  in  any  other  way  than 
that  they  were  pictures,  or  that  the 
whole  was  a  species  of  panoramic  repre- 
sentation made  to  pass  before  the  eyes. 
Thus  understood,  it  woulil  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  represent  each  one  of  these 
things  in  a  painting:  —  as  the  heaving 
ground — the  agitated  forests — the  trem- 
bling hills — the  falling  cities  and  houses 
—the  sun  blackened  and  the  moon  turned 
to  blood. 

(a)  The  earthquake,  ver.  12: — There 
vas  a  great  earthquake.  The  word  here 
used  denotes  a  shaking  or  agitation  of 
the  earth.  The  effect,  when  violent,  is 
to  produce  important  changes — opening 
chasms  in  the  earth;  thro winjp  down 
houses  and  temples ;  sinking  hills,  and 
elevating  plains;  causing  ponds  and 
lakes  to  dry  up,  or  forming  them  where 
none  existed ;  elevating  the  ocean  from 
V  its  bed,  rending  rocks,  Ac.  As  all  that 
occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  other  seals 
is  symbolical,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
this  18  also,  and  that  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  literal 
Mrthquake,  but  for  such  agitations  and 


and  the  sun  *  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  htur,  and  the  moon  becams 
as  blood; 

ft  Joel  2. 10,  81.   8.15. 


changes  in  the  world  as  would  be  pro- 
perly symbolixed  by  this.  The  earth- 
quake as  a  symbol  would  merely  denote 
great  agitations  or  ovortamings  on  the 
earth.  The  puticular  character  of  thoae 
changes  must  xe  determined  by  other 
circumstances  in  the  symbol  that  would 
limit  and  explain  iL  There  are,  it  ii 
said,  but  three  literal  earthquakes  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scripture :  that  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  xix.  11 ;  that  in  XTzziah's  time^ 
Amos  L  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5 ;  and  that  whidi 
took  place  at  the  Saviour's  death.  AH 
the  rest  are  emblematio  or  symbolicsl-* 
referring  mostly  to  civil  commotioni 
and  changes.  Then  in  Haggai  iL  6, 7 : 
"  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  time,  and  I  triu 
shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  the  dry  land,  and  I  will  sbski 
all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  natiom 
shall  come;  and  I  will  fill  this  house 
with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
That  is,  there  would  be  great  agitatiou 
in  the  world  before  he  came.  See  Notes 
on  Ueb.  xii.  26-28.  So  also  great 
changes  and  commotions  are  referred 
to  in  Isa.  xxiv.  19,  20  :  «  The  earth  ii 
utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  dean 
dissolved,  the  earth  is  moved  exceed- 
ingly. The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed 
like  a  cottage."  An  earthquake,  if  then 
were  no  other  circumstances  limitini  I 
and  explaining  the  symbol,  would  mer» 
ly  denote  great  agitation  and  oommotiov 
— as  ?/ states  and  empires  were  tumblbg 
to  ruin.  As  this  is  here  a  mere  symbol, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  a  litenl 
fulfilment,  or  to  expect  to  find  in  hist<»y 
actual  earthquakes  to  which  this  hid 
reference,  any  more  than  when  it  ii 
said  that  "  the  heavens  departed  u  i 
scroll,''  we  are  to  expect  that  they  wiD 
be  literally  rolled  up;  but  if,  in  the 
course  of  history,  earthquakes  preceded 
remarkable  political  convulsions  sad 
revolutions,  it  would  be  proper  to  repre- 
sent such  events  in  this  way. 

(6)  The  darkening  of  the  sun  i—Aid 
the  sun  became  black  as  sctchcloth  of  hair. 
Sackcloth  was  a  coarse  black  olodr 
commonly,  though  not  always,  made  of 
hair.  It  was  used  for  satki,  for  tkainen^ 
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13  And  thi  .d^rs  *  of  heaven  fell 
onto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree 
easteth  her  untimely  *  figs,  when 
■he  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind : 


c  c.  8. 10. 


b  Otf  green. 


Mid  for  mourning-garments ;  andas  thns 
worn  it  was  not  an  improper  emblem  of 
Badntss  and  distress.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  the  sun  put  on  a  dark,  dingy,  dole- 
lb]  appearance,  as  if  ii  were  in  monming. 
The  general  image,  then,  in  this  emblem, 
la  that  of  calamity — 4u  (^the  very  sun 
■honld  put  on  the  robes  of  mourning. 
We  are  by  no  means  to  suppose  that 
ttda  was  literally  to  occur,  but  that 
MfRe  great  calamity  would  happen  of 
which  this  would  be  an  appropriate  em- 
Uem.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xiii.  10 ;  Matt. 
sodv.  29.  Comp.  Isa.  xxiv.  23,  xxziv. 
4»  L  8,  Ix.  19,  20 ;  Ezek.  xzziL  1,  8 ; 
Joel  iL  10,  iii.  15,  16;  Amos  viii.  9. 
What  is  the  particular  nature  of  the 
•alamity,  is  to  be  learned  fcom  other 
parts  of  the  symbol. 

(c)  The  discoloration  of  the  moon : — 
And  the  moon  became  as  blood.  Red 
like  blood — either  from  the  smoke  and 
vapor  that  usually  precedes  an  earth- 
quake, or  as  a  mere  emblem.  This  also 
would  betoken  calamity,  and  perhaps 
the  symbol  may  be  so  far  limited  and 
modified  by  this  as  to  denote  war,  for 
tiiat  would  be  most  naturally  suggested 
bj  the  color — red,  Comp.  Notes  on  ver. 
A  of  this  chapter.  But  any  great  cala- 
■ity  would  be  appropriately  represented 
bj  this  —  as  the  change  of  the  moon  to 
mob  a  color  would  be  a  natural  emblem 
of  distress. 

(J)  The  falling  of  the  stars  (ver.  13) : 
'^A.nd  the  stars  of  heaveti  fell  unto  the 
nmrik.  This  language  is  deriyed  from 
the  poetic  idea  that  the  sky  seems  to  be 
a  solid  concave  in  which  the  stars  are 
sflTy  and  that,  when  any  convulsion  takes 
place,  that  concave  will  be  shaken,  and 
the  stars  will  be  loosened  and  fall  from 
their  places.  See  this  language  explain- 
ed in  the  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  Some- 
times the  expanse  above  us  is  spoken 
of  ai  a  curtain  that  is  spread  out  and 
that  may  be  rolled  up ;  sometimes  as  a 
solid  crystalline  expanse  in  which  the 
atari  are  fixed.     According  to  either 

aresentation  the  stars  are  described  as 
ing  to  the  earth.    If  the  expanse  is 


14  And  the  heaven  '  departed  as 
a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together: 
and  every  mountain  *  and  island 
were  moved  out  of  their  places : 

e  Ps.  102. 26;  Is.  34. 4. 

tf  Je.  4. 23, 24;  Ha.  3.  6, 10;  a  10. 20. 

rolled  up,  the  stars,  having  nothing  to 
support  them,  fall;  if  violent  tempests 
or  concussions  shake  the  heavens,  the 
stars,  loosened  from  their  fixtures,  fall 
to  the  earth.  Stars,  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  symbols  of  princes  and  rulers  (see 
Dan.  viii.  10 ;  Rev.  viii.  10,  11,  ix.  1), 
and  the  natural  meaning  of  this  sym- 
bol is,  that  there  would  be  commo- 
tions which  would  unsettle  princes,  and 
bring  them  down  from  Uieir  thrones — 
like  stars  falling  from  the  sky.  ^  Even 
as  a  fig-tree  easteth  her  untimely  figs, 
Marg.  green,  Gr.  SkCv^ovt,  This  word 
properly  denotes  winter-figs,  or  such  as 
grow  under  the  leaves,  and  do  not  ripen 
at  the  proper  season,  but  hang  upon  the 
trcet  during  the  winter.  Rob.  Lex,  This 
fruit  seldom  matures,  and  easily  falls  off 
in  tBe  spring  of  the  year.  Stuart,  in  loc, 
A  violent  wind  shaking  a  plantation  of 
fig-txees  would  of  course  cast  many  such 
figs  to  the  ground.  The  point  of  -the 
comparison  is,  the  ease  with  which  the 
stars  would  seem  to  be  shaken  from 
their  places,  and  hence  the  ease  with 
which,  in  these  commotions,  prifices 
would  be  dethroned. 

(e)  The  departing  of  the  heavens : — 
And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll, 
ver.  14.  That  is,  as  a  book  ^r  volume — 
fiifiXlov  —  rolled  up.  The  heavens  are 
here  described  as  spread  out»  and  their 
passing  away  is  represented  by  the  idea 
that  they  might  be  rolled  up,  and  thus 
disappear.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxiv.  4. 
This  too  is  a  symbol,  andVe  are  not  to 
suppose  that  it  will  literally  occur.  In- 
deed it  never  can  literally  occur,  and  we 
are  not,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  in  any  physical  fact  that 
would  correspond  with  what  is  here  said. 
The  plain  meaning  is,  that  there  would  be 
changes  as  if  such  an  event  would  hap- 
pen; that  is,  that  revolutions  would 
occur  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  among  those  in  power,  as  if  the 
stars  should  fall,  and  the  very  heavens 
were  swept  away.  This  is  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  this  accords 
with  Uie  usage  of  the  language  elsewhere 
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15  And  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich 
men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  every  bond- 
man, and  every  freeman,  hid  them- 
selves *  in  the .  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains ; 

16  And  said  *  to  the  mountains 

.  m  18.2.19.       b  HO8.10. 8;  Lu.  23.  30;  c.9. 6. 


(/)  The  removal  of  moantams  and 
islands: — And  every  mountain  and 
island  were  moved  out  of  their  places, 
ver.  14.  This  would  denote  convulsions 
In  the  political  or  moral  world,  as  great 
M  would  occur  in  the  physical  world  if 
the  very  mountains  were  removed,  and 
the  islands  should  change  their  places. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  would 
literally  occur,  but  we  should  be  author- 
ized from  this  to  expect  that,  in  regard 
to  those  things  which  seemed  to  be  per- 
manent and  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis, 
like  mountains  and  islands,  there  would 
be  violent  and  important  changes.'  If 
thrones  and  dynasties  long  established 
were  overthrown;  if  institutions  that 
seemed  to  be  fixed  and  permanent  were 
abolished;  if  a  new  order  of  things 
should  rise  in  the  political  world,  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  so  far  as  the 
language  is  concerned,  would  be  ful- 
flllod. 

(1^)  The  universal  consternation,  vs. 
16,  16,  17 : — And  the  hings  of  the  earth, 
Ac.     The  design  of  these  verses  (15-17), 
hi  tibe  varied  language  used,  is  evidently 
to  denote  universal  consternation  and 
alarm — (u  if  the  earth  should  be  con- 
vulsed, and  the  stars  should  fall,  and 
the  heavens  should  pass  away.     This 
con.'vtemation  would  extend  to  all  class- 
es a^  men,  and  fill  the  world  with  alarm, 
as  if  the  end  of  all  things  were  com- 
ing.    T  The  kings  of  the  earth.    Rulers 
— all  who  occupied  thrones.    IT  The  great 
men.     High  officers  of  state.     H  And 
the  rich  men.    Their  wealth  would  not 
secure  them  from  destruction,  and  they 
would  be  alarmed  like  others,     f*  And 
the  chief  captains.    The  commanders  of 
armies,  who  tremble  like  other  men  when 
God  appears  in  judgment     f  And  the 
mighty  men.    Men  of  great  prowess  in 
battle,  but  who  feel  now  that  they  have 
no   power   to  withstand  God.      ^  And 
every  bondman.     Servant — SdvXog.    This 
word  does  not  necessarily  denote  a  slave 


and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  oa 
the  throne,  and  firom  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb : 

17  For  *  the  great  day  of  his 
wrath  is  come ;  and  who  '  shall  be 
able  to  stand  ? 

e  Is.  13.  6,  ftc;  Zep.  1.  14,  Aa;  e.  10.  IL 
d  Ps.  76. 7. 

(comp.  Notes  on  Eph.  vL  5 ;  1  Tim.  vL 
1 ,'  PhUem.  16),  but  here  the  connexion 
seems  to  demand  ity  for  it  stands  in  con- 
trast with  freeman.    There  were  in  fact 
slaves  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  supposing  that  they 
are  here  referred  to.    There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  filled  with  con- 
sternation as  weU  as  others,  and  as  this 
does  not  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
the  day  of  judgment^  the  word  here 
determines  nothing  as  to  the  question 
whether  slavery  is  to  continue  on  the 
earth.    %  And  every  freeman,    Whethet 
the  master  of  slaves  or  not    The  idea  is, 
that  all  classes  of  men,  high  and  low, 
would   be    filled  with    alarm.     ^  Hid 
themselves  in    the  dens.     Among  the 
caves  or  caverns  in  the  mountains.    See 
Notes  on  Isa.  ii.  19.    These  places  were 
resorted  to  for  safety  in  times  of  danger. 
Comp.  1  Sam.  xiiL  6,  xxiv. ;  Judges  vi. 
2 ;  Jer.  xli.  9 ;  Jos.  Ant  B.  xiv.  oh.  xv., 
Jewish  Wars,'  B.  i.  oh.  xvL    And  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains.     Among  the 
crags,  or  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
— also  natural  places  of  refuge  in  times 
of  hostile  invasion  or  danger.    See  Notes 
on  Isa.  ii.  21.    %  And  said  to  the  mcun" 
tains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us^  See.,  ver.  16. 
This  language  is  found  substantially  in 
Hos.  X.  8 :  "And  they  shall  say  to  the 
mountains.  Cover  us,  and  to  the  bills, 
Fall  on  us."     It  is  also  used  by  the 
Saviour  as  denoting  the  consternation 
which    would    occur    at    his    coming: 
**  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the 
mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills, 
Cover  us,"  Luke  xziiL  30.     It  is  lan- 
guage  denoting  consternation,  and  an 
awful  fear  of  impending  wrath.     The 
state  of  mind  is  that  where  there  is  an 
apprehension  that  God  himself  is  coming 
forth  with  the  direct  instruments  of  his 
vengeance,  and  where  there  is  a  desire 
rather  to   be  crushed  by  falling  rocks 
and  hills  than  by  the  vengeance  of  his 
uplifted  arm.    f  From  the  face  ^  hm 
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that  ttUeih  on  the  ihrone.    The  fae«  of 
Qod — for  he  seems  to  be  coming  forth 
with  the  displays  of  bis  vengeance.    It 
i£  not  said  that  God  would  actually  come 
forth  in  a  visible  form,  but  their  con* 
etemation  would  be  as  great  as  if  he 
were  to  do  this ;  the  state  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  this  was  an  apprehension  that 
It  would  be  so.    f  And  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb,    The  Lamb  of  Bod;  the 
£ord  Jesus.    See  Notes  on  oh.  v.  0. 
There  seems  to  be  an  incongruity  be- 
tween the  words  toraih  and  Lamb  /  but 
the  word  Lamb  here  is  so  &r  a  proper 
name  as  to  be  used  only  to  designate  the 
Bedeemer.    He  eomes  forth  to  execute 
wratii,  not  as  a  Lamb,  but  as  the  Son  of 
God,  who  bore  that  name.    It  would 
fleem  from  this  that   they  who   thus 
dreaded   the    imi>ending   terrors  were 
aware  of  their  source,  or  had  know- 
ledge enough  to  understand  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  inflicted.    They  would  | 
see  that  these  were  divine  judgments, 
and  would   apprehend   that   the    end 
of  the  world  drew  near,      f  For  the 

?re€U  day  of  hi»  wrath  t«  eofft«,  ver.  17. 
'he  threatening  judgmente  would  be  so 
flevere  and  awful  that  they  would  sup- 
\)08e  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
eoming.  f  And  Viho  ehall  be  able  to 
mtandf  To  stand  before  him,  or  to  with- 
stand  his  judgments. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there 
baa  been,  in  this  case,  as  in  reference  to 
avery  other  part  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  events  symbolized  by 
this  scaL  Grotlus  applied  it  to  the 
"wars  between  Uie  Jews  and  Romans 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian;  Dr.  Ham- 
mond supposed  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Jeyrlsh  leaden  in  those  wars  was  par- 
lionlarly  symbolised;  Mr.  Brightman 
referred  these  symbols  to  the  persecution 
under  DiodeHan ;  Mr.  Mede,  Dr.  Cress- 
ner.  Dr.  More,  Mr.  Whiston,  Mr.  Jurien, 
Mr.  Danbez,  Mr.  Lowman,  Bishop  New- 
ton, Mr.  Blliotl^  and  others,  refer  it  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Pagan  powers,  and  the 
final  suppression  of  those  powers  as 
opposed  to  Christianity;  Yitringa  re- 
garded it  as  foreshadowing  the  over- 
throw of  the  anti-Christian  powers  of 
the  Western  Roman  empire;  Coeceius 
ozpli^ns  it  of  the  wars  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  against  the  German  princes 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  Dean  Wood- 
,  hnuse,  of  the  day  of  vengeance  at  the 
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end  of  the  world;  Mr.  Cnnninghame,  of 
the  same  period  as  the  seventh  trumpet, 
commencing  with  the  Frenoh  revoln- 
tion,  and  to  be  consummated  by  the 
visible  advent  of  the  Son  of  God ;  Profl 
Stuart,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
and  Mr.  Lord,  of  a  series  of  events,  part 
of  which  are  fulfilled,  three  of  them 
eorrespondilig  with  the  first  three  viala 
— the  first  expressive  of  the  revolution 
of  France,  the  second  of  a  despotism  ex- 
tending throng  several  years,  and  the 
third,  of  the  overthrow  of  that  violent 
dynasty,  at  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  in 
1815.    It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine 
these   views;    but   amidst   this    great 
variety  of  opinion  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  obvious  and  natural  application  of 
the  opening  of  the  seal  has  not  been 
adverted  to.    I  shall  suggest  it  because 
it  it  the  most  natorai  and  obvious,  and 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  explana- 
tions given  of  the  previous  seals.    It  is, 
in  one  word,  the  impending  judgments 
from   the   invasions  of  the    Northern 
hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  threat- 
ening the  breaking-up  of  the  Roman 
empire — the  gathering  of  the  storm,  and 
the  hovering  of  those  barbarians  on  the 
borders  of  ^e  empire;  the  approaches 
which  they  made  from  time  to  time 
towards  the  capital,  though  restrained 
as  yet  from  taking  it;  the  tempest  of 
wrath  that  was,  as  it  were,  mtpended 
yet  on  the  frontiers,  until  the  events 
recorded  in  the   next  chapter  should 
occur,  then  bursting  forth  in  wrath  in 
successive  blasts,  as  denoted  by  the  first 
four  trumpets  of  the  seventh  seal  (ch. 
viii.),  when  the  empire  was    entirely 
overthrown  by  the  Goths  and  Vandi^s. 
The  precise  point  of  time  which  I  sup- 
pose this  seal  occupies  is  that  eueeeed' 
inff  the  last  persecution.    It  embraces 
the  preparatory  arrangements  of  these 
hordes  of  invaders — their  gathering  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire — their  threat- 
ened approaches  toward  the  capital  — 
and  the  formation  of  such  vast  armies  as 
would  produce  universal  consternation. 
A  brief  notice  of  those  preparatory  scenes 
as  adapted  to  produce  the  alarm  referred 
to  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth   seal, 
is  s^l  that  will  be  necessary  here;  the 
more  complete  detail  must  be  reserved 
for  the  explanation  of  the  four  trumpetj 
of  the  seventh  seal,  when  the  work  of 
destruction  was  consummated.     Theet 
preparations   and  threatened  invationf 
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w«re  events  BafflcienUjr  important  in 
their  relation  to  the  church,  to  what 
preceded,  and  to  the  future  history  of 
the  world,  to  be  symbolized  here ;  and 
they  are  events  in  which  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  symbol  may  find  a  fulfil- 
ment Any  one  has  only  to  look  on  a 
chart  of  history  to  see  how  appropriately 
this  application  of  the  symbol  foUows,  if 
the  proyious  explanations  have  been 
correct  In  the  illustration  of  this,  in 
order  to  show  the  probability  that  these 
events  are  referred  to  by  the  symbols  of 
the  sixth  seal,  I  would  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

(1)  The  time  is  that  which  would  be 
naturally  suggested  by  this  seal  in  its 
relation  to  the  others.  If  the  fifth  re- 
ferred to  the  persecutions  under  Dio- 
cletian—  the  last  great  persecution  of 
the  Pagan  powers  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Christian  name  —  then  we 
should  naturally  look  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  opening  of  the  next,  in  some 
event,  or  series  of  events,  which  would 
succeed  that  at  no  very  distant  interval, 
and  that  pertained  to  the  empire  or 
power  that  had  been  the  prominent 
subject  of  the  predictions  in  the  pre- 
vious seals.  It  would  also  be  natural 
to  look  for  some  events  that  might  be 
regarded  as  conveying  an  expression  of 
the  divine  feeling  in  regard  to  that 
power,  or  that  would  present  it  in  such 
an  aspect  that  it  would  be  seen  that  its 
power  to  persecute  was  at  an  end.  This 
natural  expectation  would  be  answered 
either  by  some  symbol  that  would  refer 
to  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Christian 
system,  or  by  such  a  series  of  judgments 
as  would  break  the  persecuting  power 
itself  in  pieces.  Now,  the  threatened 
irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians 
followed  the  series  of  events  already 
described,  with  sufficient  nearness  to 
make  it  proper  to  regard  that  series  of 
events  as  referred  to. 

(2)  The  events  were  of  suflBcient  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  empire  to 
deserve  this  notice  in  the  foreshadowing 
of  what  would  occur.  They  were  con- 
nected with  the  broaking-up  of  that 
mighty  power,  and  the  complete  change 
of  the  aspect  of  the  world,  in  a  political 
and  religious  point  of  view.  A  new 
order  of  things  arose  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. A  new  religion  became  established. 
New  kingdoms,  from  the  fracriiients  of 
tiM  once  mighty  Roman  empire,  were 


founded,  and  tlM  alEaln  of  the  woiU 
were  put  on  a  new  footing.  Then 
mighty  Northern  hordes  not  only  spretd 
consternation  and  alarm,  as  if  the  world 
were  coming  to  an  end,  but  they  laid 
tiie  foundations  of  kingdoms  which  coo* 
tinue  to  this  day.  In  fitet,  few  mon 
important  events  hare  oocurred  in  lu>- 
tory. 

(3)  This  series  of  events  was  tnirs- 
duced  in  the  manner  described  in  tin 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal.  I  hifi 
already  said  that  it  is  not  fuee$$an  to 
suppose,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  symbd, 
that  there  would  be  a  literal  earthquke; 
but  nothing  in  the  symbol  forbids  ns  to 
suppose  that  there  nodght  be,  and  if  then 
were,  we  could  not  but  consider  it  ai 
remarkable.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
the  series  of  events  pertaining  to  the 
Qothio  invasions  is  introdaced  by  Mr. 
Qibbon  in  the  following  langoage:  ''A. 
D.365.  In  the  seoond  year  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Valens,  on  the  mormng 
of  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken 
by  a  violent  and  destmctlYe  earthquake. 
The  impression  was  commnnicated  tt 
the  waters ;  the  shores  of  the  Meditsr- 
ranean  were  left  dry  by  the  sudden 
retreat  of  the  sea;  great  quantities  of 
fish  were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large 
vessels  were  stranded  on  the  mud;  and 
a  curious  spectator  amused  his  eye,  (ff 
rather  his  £Euiey,  by  contemplating  the 
various  appearances  of  valleys  and  moan- 
tains,  which  had  never  before,  since  the 
formation  of  th.e  globe,  been  exposed  to 
the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  retomed, 
with  tiie  weight  of  an  immense  and 
irresistible  deluge,  whioh  was  severely 
felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia, 
of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt:  large  boali 
were  transported,  and  lodged  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore;  the  people  with 
their  habitations  were  swept  away  by 
the  waters ;  and  tiie  city  of  Alexandra 
annually  commemorated  the  day  on 
which  fifly  thousand  persons  had  hwl 
their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This 
calamity,  the  report  of  whioh  was  mag- 
nified from  one  province  to  anoth<r» 
aetomahed  and  terrified  the  tubjeeU  ff 
Borne;  and  their  affrighted  imaginatiea 
enlarged  the  real  extent  of  tiie  momeB' 
tary  evil.  They  recollected  ihe  pre- 
ceding earthquakes  which  had  subTerled 
the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bythyaia/ 
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khey  oonsidered  these  alarming  atrokes 
B8  tiie  prelude  only  of  still  more  dread- 
fbl  calamities,  and  their  fiearful  vanity 
was  disposed  to  confound  the  tymptomt 
of  a  declining  empire  and  a  sinking 
world/'  Tol.  ii.  pp.  115,  llfl.  Mr.  (Jib- 
bon  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  eyils  of 
war,  as  greatly  surpassing  the  cala- 
mities produced  by  any  natural  causes, 
and  adds  (p.  116),  "In  the  disastrous 
period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  may  justly  be  dated  fh)m  the 
reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness  and 
security  of  each  individual  was  person- 
ally attacked ;  and  the  arts  and  labors 
of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the  bar- 
barians of  Scythia  and  Germany."  He 
then  proceeds  with  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting description  of  the  origin,  the 
habits,  and  the  movements  of  the  Tartar 
naUons,  particularly  the  Huns,  as  they 
moved  to  the  West,  and  precipitated  the 
QoUdo  nations  on  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  until  Rome  itself  was 
fbrioe  besieged,  was  taken,  and  was 
sacked  (iL  116-266).  The  earthquake 
referred  to  occurred  in  A.  D.  365.  The 
movements  of  the  Huns  from  their  ter- 
ritories in  the  neighborhood  of  China 
had  commenced  about  A.  D.  100,  and  in 
A.  D.  375,  they  overcame  the  Goths, 
lying  along  the  Danube.     The  Goths, 

gressed  and  overcome  by  these  savage 
ivaders,  asked  permission  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  cross  the  Danube,  to  find  pro- 
tection in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to 
cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 
Gibbon,  ii.  129,  130.  In  the  year  376, 
they  were  transported  over  the  Danube, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, Valens;  an  event  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  its  ultimate  result, 
-was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
empire:  for  they  learned  their  own 
strength;  they  were  attracted  by  the 
riches  of  the  capital  and  the  hope  of 
reward,  until  they  finally  drew  the 
Western  emperor  to  Ravenna,  sacked 
Bome,  and  took  possession  of  Italy. 

(4)  A  slight  reference  to  the  teries^  of 
events  in  these  periods  of  consternation 
and  conquest,  may  show  more  closely  the 
mature  of  the  alarms  which  would  be 
eaased  by  the  prospect  of  these  dreadful 
invasions,  and  may  prepare  us  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  successive 
calamities  which  occurred  under  these 
invaders,  when  the  empire  fell,  as  de- 
•oribed  by  the  four  flnt  trumpets  of  the 
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seventh  seal.    I  shall  copy  from  the 
tables  of  eontents  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  his- 
tory, under  the  twenty-siztb,  thirtieth, 
and  thirty-first  chapters  :— 
"  A.  D.  365.  Earthquakes. 

*'      376.  The  Huns  and  Oethi. 

"      100.  The    emigration    ef    the 

Huns. 
**      375.  Their  victories   ever   ik 

Goths. 
*'      376.  The  Goths  implore  the  pre* 

teotion  of  Valens. 
**     They  are  transported  over 

the  Danube  into  the  Ro- 
man empire.    . 
"     They  penetrate  into  Thrace. 
"      377.  Union  of  the  Goths  with 

Huns,  Alaric,  Ac. 
**      378.  Battl«  of  Hadrianople. 
"        "     The  defeat  of  the  Romans. 
***     383-395.  The  settiement  of  the 

Goths    in    Thraoe   and 

Asia. 
"      395.  Revolt  of  the  Goths. 
'*      396.  Alaric  marches  into  Greeoe. 
"      398.  Is  proclaimed  king  of  the 

Visigoths. 
t*      400-403.  He  invades  Italy. 
"      406.  Radagaisus  invades  Italy. 
"        "     Besieges  Florence. 
"        "     Threatens  Rome. 
"        "     The  remainder  of  the  Ger- 
mans invade  Gaul. 
"      407.  Desolation  of  Gaul. 
"      408.  Alaric  marches  to  Rome. 
"        "     First  siege  of  Rome  by  the 

Goths. 
"        "     Famine,  plague,  supersti- 

stition. 
"      409.  Alaric  accepU  a    ransom 

and  raises  toe  siege. 
t(        t(     Fruitless  negotiations  for 

peace. 
"        "     Second  siege  of  Rome  by 

the  Goths. 
''      410.  Third  siege  and  sack  of 

Rome  by  the  Goths. 
"        "     Respect  of  the  Goths  for 

the  Christian  religion. 
"        "     Pillage  and  fire  of  Rome. 
"        "     Captives  and  fugitives. 
"      411-416.  Fall  of  the  usurpers 

Jovinus,  Sebastian,  and 

Attains. 
''      409.  Invasion  of  Spain  by  the 

Suevi,  Vandals,  Alaric^ 

&c. 
t*      415'-418.  The  Goths  conquer  sad 

restore  Spain." 
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(6)  This  would  coincide,  in  the  tfftcf 
produced  on  the  empire,  with  the  con- 
sternation and  alarm  described  in  the 
IMMsnge  before  us.  The  symbols  are 
such  as  \oo\kld  ht  employed  on  the  sup- 
poffition  that  these  aro  the  events  referred 
to;  they  are  such  as  the  events  are  fitted 
to  sui^gest.  The  mighty  preparations  in 
the  East  and  North — the  report  of  which 
ooald  not  but  spread  through  the  empire 
—would  be  appropriately  symbolized  by 
the  earthquake,  the  darkened  sun,  the 
moon  becoming  like  blood,  the  stars 
falling,  the  departing  heavens,  and  the 
kings  and  great  men  of  the  earth  fleeing 
in  alarm  to  find  a  place  of  safety,  as  if 
the  end  of  the  world  were  drawing  near. 
Nothing  could  have  been  so  well  adapted 
to  produce  the  consternation  described 
in  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  as 
the  dreaded  approach  of  vast  hosts  of 
barbarians  from  the  regions  of  the 
North.  This  alarm  would  be  increased 
by  the  fact  that  their  numbers  were 
nnknown ;  that  their  origin  was  hidden ; 
and  that  the  advancing  multitudes  would 
sweep  every  thing  before  thom.  As  in 
other  oases,  also,  rumour  would  increase 
their  numbers  and  augment  their  fero- 
city. The  sudden  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  the  falling  stars ;  the  departing 
heavens ;  the  removal  of  mountains  and 
islands,  and  the  consternation  of  kings 
and  all  classes  of  peoplCi  would  be  the 
appropriate  emblems  to  represent  these 
impending  calamities.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  and  as  showing  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  approach  of  the  Qoths, 
and  the  dread  of  the  Gothic  arms,  in 
causing  universal  consternation,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  adduced  from 
Mr.  Gibbon  when  describing  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths.  He  quotes  from  Claudian. 
"  *  Fame,'  says  the  poet,  *  encircling  with 
(error  or  gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the 
mareh  of  the  barbarian  army,  and  filled 
Italy  with  consternation.' "  Mr.  Gibbon 
adds,  "  the  apprehensions  of  each  indi- 
vidual were  increased  in  just  proportion 
to  the  measure  of  his  fortune ;  and  the 
most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked 
their  valuable  efieots,  meditated  their 
Moape  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  or  to  the 
African  coast  The  public  distress  was 
M^rarated  by  the  fears  and  reproaches 
91  superstition.  Every  hour  produced 
horrid  tale  of  strange  and  par- 
aocidents;  the  Pa^^ans  deplored 


the  neglect  of  omeng,  and  th«  intenap- 
tion  of  aacrifieeg;  bat  the  Christiau 
still  derived  lome  oomfort  firom  the  pow- 
erful intereeuion  of  the  taints  and 
martyn,"  IL  218^219.  8m  further  iUu- 
trations  in  th«  Notaa  on  eh.  vuL  7-lS. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

▲NALTSIS  OP  THE  CHAJPTER. 

The  state  of  things  represented  in  thli 
chapter,  is  that  where  there  had  been 
awful  constemaUon  and  alarm,  as  if  the 
end  of  the  world  were  coming,  and  where  - 
the  signs  of  the  approaching  consum- 
mation of  all  things  are,  as  it  were,  hdd 
back  until  there  should  be  an  oppcff- 
tunity  of  sealing  the  number  that  wm  to  ' 
be  saved.  This  is  symbolized  by  four 
angels  standing  in  the  foor  quarters  of 
the  earth,  and  holding  the  winds  and 
the  storms  that  they  should  not  blow  on 
the  earth,  until  the  serranta  of  Ood 
should  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads.  The 
idea  is  that  of  sudden  destruction  about 
to  burst  on  the  world,  which,  if  unre- 
strained, would  apparently  bring  on  the 
consummation  of  all  tbinga,  but  which 
is  held  back  until  the  purposes  of  Ood 
in  regard  to  his  people  shall  be  accom- 
plished: that  is,  until  those  who  are 
the  true  servants  of  God  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  some  appropriate  mark.  Thli 
furnishes  an  opportunity  of  disclosing  a 
glorious  vision  of  those  who  will  b« 
saved,  alike  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles.  The /act,  as  aeen  in  the  syo- 
bol,  is,  that  the  end  of  the  world  does 
not  0090  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
seal,  as  it  seemed  as  if  it  would,  and  as  it 
was  anticipated  in  the  time  of  the  con- 
sternation. The  number  of  the  chosen  « 
was  not  complete,  and  the  impending 
wrath  was  therefore  susjMnded.  God  fai> 
terposes  in  favor  of  his  people,  and  dis- 
closes in  vision  a  vast  number  from  all 
lands  who  will  yet  be  saved,  and  the 
winds  and  storms  are  held  back  as  if  by 
angels. 

The  fcinUt  then,  that  are  apparent  ia 
this  chapter,  without  any  reference  now 
to  the  question  of  the  application,  are  the 
following  :— 

(1)  The  impending  ruin  that  aeemed 
about  to  spread  over  the  earth,  appa- 
rently bringing  on  the  oonaommation  of 
all  thinga,  reatruned  or  mspendedi 
ver.  1.  Thia  impending  rain'  is  aysi- 
bolized  by  the  four  winds  of  hearen  thai 
aeemed  about  to  sweep  orar  th«  world; 
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the  interposition  of  God  is  represented 
by  the  four  angels  who  h&ve  power  over 
those  winds  to  hold  them  hack,  as  if  it 
depended  on  their  wiU  to  let  them  loose 
and  to  spread  ruin  over  the  earth  or 
not. 

(2)  A  suepeosion  of  these  desolating 
influences  and  agents  nntil  another  im- 
portant purpose  could  be  aocomplished ; 
— that  is,  until  the  servants  of  God  could 
be  sealed  in  their  foreheads,  vs.  2,  3. 
Another  angel,  acting  independentlj  of 
the  four  first  seen,  and  having  power  to 
command,  appears  in  the  east,  having 
the  seal  of  the  living  God,  and  he  directs 
the  four  angels,  having  the  four  winds, 
not  to  let  them  loose  upon  the  earth  nntil 
the  servants  of  God  should  be  sealed  in 
their  foreheads.    This  obviously  denotes 
some  suspension  of  the  impending  wrath, 
and  for  a  specific  purpose,  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  by  which  the  true 
servants  of  God  would  be  so  marked  as 
to  be  publicly  known  —  at  if  they  had 
a  marK  or  brand  to  that  effect  imprinted 
on  their  foreheads.     Whatever  would 
serve  to  designate  them ;  to  determine 
who  they  were ;  to  ascertain  their  num*- 
ber,  would  be  a  fulfilment  of  this  act  of  the 
sealing  angel.    The  length  of  time  during 
which  it  would  be  done  is  not  desig- 
nated ;  the  essential  thing  is,  that  there 
would  be  a  suspension   of  impending 
Judgments  in  order  that  it  might  be  done. 
Whether  this  was  to  occupy  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period,  is  not  determined  by 
the  symbol ;  nor  is  it  determin^  when ' 
the  winds  thus  held  back  would  oe  suf- 
fered to  blow. 

(3)  The  number  of  the  sealed,  vs.  4^. 
The  seer  does  not  represent  himself 
as  actually  beholding  the  process  of  seal- 
ing, but  he  says  that  he  heard  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  sealed.  That 
number  was  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand,  and  they  were  selected  from 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel  —  Levi  bein^*  reckoned,  who  was 
not  usually  numbered  with  the  tribes, 
Mid  the  tribe  of  Dan  being  omitted. 
The  numA)er  from  each  tribe,  large  or 
vmall,  was  the  same ;  the  entire  portion 
selected  being  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  whole.  The  general  idea  here,  what- 
•Tor  may  be  the  particular  application, 
is,  that  there  would  be  a  eelection^  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe  would 
not  be  embraced;  that  the  selection 
w<mld  be  made  fircn  mk  tribe,  and  that 
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all  would  have  the  same  mark  and  ba 
saved  by  the  same  means.  It  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
symbolic  representation  to  suppose  that 
the  saved  would  be  the  precise  number 
here  referred  to ;  but  tome  great  flruth  is 
designed  to  be  represented  by  this  faet 
We  should  look,  in  the  fulfilment,  to 
some  process  by  which  the  true  servants 
of  God  would  be  designated ;  we  should 
expect  that  a  portion  of  them  would  be 
found  in  each  one  of  the  elasses  here 
denoted  by  a  tribe ;  we  should  suppose 
that  the  true  servants  of  God  thus  re- 
ferred to  would  be  cw  eafe  in  the  times 
of  peril  as  if  they  were  designated  by  a 
visible  mark. 

(4)  After  this,  another  vision  presents 
itself  to  the  seer.  It  is  that  of  a  count- 
less multitude  before  the  throne,  redeem- 
ed out  of  all  nations,  with  palms  in  their 
hands,  vs.  9-17.  The  scene  is  transferred 
to  heaven,  and  there  is  a  vision  of  all 
the  redeemed — ^not  only  of  the  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand,  but  of  all  who 
would  be  rescued  and  saved  from  a  lost 
world.  The  deeign  is  doubtless  to  oheer 
the  hearts  of  the  true  friends  of  God  in 
times  of  gloom  and  despondency,  by  a 
view  of  the  great  numbers  that  will  be 
saved,  and  thcf  glorious  triumph  that 
awaits  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  This 
portion  of  the  vision  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

(a)  A  vast  multitude,  which  no  man 
can  number,  is  seen  before  the  throne 
in  heaven.  They  are  clad  in  white 
robes  —  emblems  of  purity ;  they  have 
palms  in  their  hands  —  emblems  of  vic- 
tory, ver.  0. 

(&)  They  are  engaged  in  ascribing 
praise  to  God,  ver.  10. 

(c)  The  angels,  the  elders,  and  the 
four  living  creatures,  fall  down  before 
the  throniB,  and  unite  with  the  redeemed 
in  ascriptions  of  praise,  vs.  11,  12. 

(rf)  A  particular  enquiry  is  made  of 
the  seer — evidently  to  call  his  attention 
to  it — respecting  those  who  appear  there 
in  white  robes,  ver.  13. 

(e)  To  this  enquiry  it  is  answered  that 
they  were  those  who  had  come  up  out 
of  great  tribulation,  and  who  had  washed 
their  robes,  and  had  made  them  pure  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  ver.  14. 

(/)  Then  follows  a  description  of 
their  condition  and  employment  in  hea- 
ven, vs.  15-17.  They  are  constantly 
before  the  throne ;  they  serve  God  c/cvai' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
ND  after  these  things  I  saw 
foar  angels  standing  on  the 


tinuafly ;  they  neither  hanger  nor  thirst; 
they  are  not  sul^eoted  to  the  homing 
heat  of  the  sun ;  they  are  provided  for 
by  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne ; 
and  all  tears  are  forever  wiped  away  from 
their  eyes.  —  This  most  be  regarded,  I 
think,  as  an  episode,  having  no  trnme- 
diate  connexion  with  what  precedes  or 
with  what  follows.  It  seems  to  be 
thrown  in  here  —  while  the  impending 
judgments  of  the  sixth  seal  are  sus- 
pended, and  before  the  seventh  is  opened 
-—  to  famish  a  relief  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  so  many  scenes  of  woe,  and  to 
cheer  the  soul  with  inspiring  hopes  from 
the  view  of  the  great  number  that  would 
ultimately  be  saved.  While  these  judg- 
ments, Uierefore,  are  suspended,  the 
mind  is  directed  on  to  the  world  of 
triumph,  as  a  view  fitted  to  sustain  and 
comfort  those  who  would  be  partakers 
in  ti^e  scenes  of  woe.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  representations  of  heaven 
ever  penned,  and  is  eminently  adapted 
to  comfort  those,  in  ali  ages,  who  are 
in  a  vale  of  tears. 

In  the  exposition,  it  will  be  proper 
(vs.  1-8)  to  enquire  into  the  fair  mean- 
ing of  the  language  employed  in  the 
symbols ;  and  then  to  enquire  whether 
there  are  any  known  facts  to  which  the 
description  is  applicable.  The  first  en- 
quiry may  and  should  be  pursued  inde- 
pendently, of  the  other ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  explanation  ofiered  on 
this  may  be  correct  even  if  the  other 
shoulo  be  erroneous.  The  same  remark, 
also,  is  applicable  to  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  (vs.  9-17),  and  indeed  is  of 
general  applicability  in  the  exposition 
of  this  book. 

1.  And  after  theee  thinge.  After  the 
vision  of  the  things  referred  to  in  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal.  The  natural 
interpretation  would  be,  that  what  is 
here  said  of  the  angels  and  the  winds, 
occurred  after  those  things  which  are 
described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The 
exact  chronology  may  not  be  always 
observed  in  these  symbolical  representa- 
tions, but  doubtless  there  is  a  general 
irder  which  is  observed.  ^leawfour 
dvg^M,  Hedoeiaotdpsoribcthehrfonniy 


four  comers  of  the  earth,  holdmg 

the   four   winds  "  of  the  earth, 

•  Da.  7. 2. 

but  merely  mentions  their  agency.  Tbii 
is,  of  coarse,  a  symbolicaljrepresentation. 
We  are  not  to  snppoie  that  it  wonld  b« 
liUroUy  fiilfiUed,  or  that,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Tision,  four  eelestial 
beings  wonld  be  staUoned  in  the  four 
qnartera  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  and  restraining  the  winds  that 
blow  from  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  meaning  is,  (hat  events 
wonld  oconr  whieh  would  be  properly 
rgpreseatsd  by  fonr  angels  standing 
in  the  fonr  qnarten  of  the  worl^ 
and  having  power  over  the  winds. 
f  Standing  on  the  four  comere  of  the 
earth.  This  language  is,  of  coarse,  ac- 
commodated to  the  prevailing  mode 
of  speaking  of  the  earth  among  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  a  common  yethod 
among  them  to  desorib*  it  as  a  vast 
plain,  having  four  comers,  those  cor- 
ners being  the  prominent  points — north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  So  we  speak 
now  of  the  four  winds,  the  fonr  qnarten 
of  the  world,  Ac  The  Hebrews  spoke 
of  the  earth,  as  we  do  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  motions  <rf 
the  heavenly  bodies,  aceording  to  ap- 
pearanees,  and  without  aiming  at  philo- 
sophical exactness.  Comp.  Notes  oi 
Job  xxvi.  7.  With  this  view  they  spoke 
*of  the  e^th  as  an  extended  plain,  ani 
as  having  boundaries  or  comers,  as  i 
plain  or  field  naturally  has.  Perhapi 
also  they  used  this  language  with  some 
allusion  to  an  edifice,  as  having  fonr 
comers;  for  they  speak  also  of  the  earth 
as  having  foundationt.  The  language 
which  the  Hebrews  used  was  in  accoid- 
ance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
language  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
f  Holding  the  four  winds  of  the  earth. 
The  winds  blow  in  fact  from  every 
quarter,  but  it  is  convenient  to  speak  v^ 
them  as  coming  from  the  four  principal 
points  of  the  compass,  tmd  this  method 
is  adopted,  probably,  in  every  language. 
So  among  the  Qreeks  and  Latins,  the 
winds  were  arranged  under  four  classes 
— Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Notns;  and  Earns, 
— considered  as  under  the  control  of  a 
king,  ^olAs.  See  Esohenburg,  Han. 
Glass.  Lit  §  78,  Comp.  {  10&  The 
angels  here  are  representad  aa  **  AsW^T 
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thai  the  wind  shouli  not  blow  on 
the  earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on 
any  tree. 

the  'winds  —  itpardvrrei.  That  u,  they 
held  them  back  vhen  about  to  sweep 
oyer  the  earth,  and  to  produce  far- 
spread  desolation.  This  is  an  allusion 
to  a  popular  belief  among  the  Hebrewsi 
that  the  agency  of  the  angels  was  em- 
ployed every  where.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  angels  had  raited  the  tempest 
here,  but  only  that  they  now  restrained 
And  controlled  it  The  essential  idea  is, 
that  they  had  power  over  those  winds, 
and  that  they  were  now  exercising  that 
power  by  keeping  them  back  when  they 
were  about  to  spread  desolation  over  the 
earth,  f  That  the  wind  should  not  blow 
on  the  earth.  That  there  should  be  a 
calm,  CM  if  the  winds  were  held  back. 
^  Nor  on  the  eea.  Nowhere — neither  on 
eea  ner  land.  The  sea  and  the  land 
constitute  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
the  language  here,  therefore,  denotes 
that  there  would  be  a  universal  calm. 
^  Nor  on  any  tree^  To  injure  it.  The 
language  here  used  is  such  as  would 
denote  a  state  of  profound  quiet,  as 
when  we  say  that  it  is  so  still  that  not  a 
leaf  of  the  trees  moves. 

Ift  regard  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
symbol  here  employed,  there  can  be  no 
great  difficulty ;  as  to  its  application  there 
may  be  more.  The  winds  are  the  prpper 
symbols  of  wars  and  commotions.  Comp. 
Dan.  vii.  2.  In  Jer.  xlix.  36,  37,  the 
symbol  is  both  used  and  explained: 
**  And  upon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  four 
winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
and  will  scatter  them  towards  all  those 
winds;  and  there  shall  be  no  nation 
whither  the  outcasts  of  Elam  shall  not 
come.  For  I  will  cause  Elam  to  be  dis- 
mayed before^heir  enemies,  and  before 
them  that  seek  their  life.''  So  in  Jer. 
li.  1,  2,  a  destroying  wind  is  an  emblem 
of  destructive  war:  "I  will  raise  up 
against  Babylon  a  destroying  wind,  and 
will  send-  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that 
^all  fan  her,  and  shall  empty  her 
land,"  Comp.  Horace,  Odes,  B.  i.  14. 
The  essential  ideas,  therefore,  in  this 
portion  of  the  symbol,  eannot  be  mis- 
taken. They  are  two:  (1)  that  at  the 
period  of  time  h^e  referred  to  —  after 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  and  4)efore 
ftbe  opening  of  the  seventh — there  would 


2  And  I  saw  ahother  angel  as- 
cending from  the  east,  having  the 
seal  *  of  the  living  God :   and  he 
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be^  state  of  things  which  would  be 
well  represented  by  rising  tempests  and 
storms,  which  if  unrestrained  would 
spread  desolation  afar;  and  (2)bthat  this 
impending  ruin  was  held  baclr  as  if  by 
angels  having  control  of  those  winds; 
that  is,  those  tempests  were  not  suffered 
to  go  forth  to  spread  desolation  over  t|ie 
world.  A  suspended  tempest;  calamity 
held  in  check ;  armies  hovering  on  the 
borders  of  a  kingdom,  but  not  allowed 
to  proceed  for  a  time ;  hordes  of  invaders 
detained,  or  stayed  in  their  march,  as  if 
by  some  restraining  power  not  their 
own,  and  from  causes  not  within  them 
selves  —  any  of  these  things  would  be 
an  obvious  fulfilling  of  the  meaning  of 
the  symbol. 

2.  And  I »au>  another  angeL  Eviden^y 
having  no  connexion  with  the  four,  and 
employed  for  another  purpose.  Thie 
angel,  also,  must  have  been  symbolic, 
and  all  that  is  implied  is,  that  something 
would  be  done  <u  i/an  angel  had  done 
it.  ^  Ascending  from  the  ecut.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  and  seemed  to  rise 
like  the  sun.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what  is  the  special  significancy,  if  any, 
of  the  east  here,  or  why  this  quarter  of 
the  heavens  is  designated  rather  than 
the  north,  the  south,  or  the  west  It 
may  be  that  as  light  begins  in  the  east, 
this  would  be  properly  symbolic  of 
something  that  could  be  compared  with 
the  light  of  the  morning ;  or  that  some 
influence  in  ''sealing''  the  servants  of 
God  would  in  fact  go  out  from  the  east; 
or  perhaps  no  special  significance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  angel  is  seen  to  come.  *It  is  nqt 
necessary  to  suppose  that  every  minute 
thing  in  a  symbol  is  to  receive  a  com- 
plete fulfilment,  or  that  there  will  be 
some  particular  thing  to  correspond  with 
it  Perhf^s  all  that  is  meant  here  is, 
that  as  the  sun  comes  forth  with  splendor 
from  the  east,  so  the  angel  came  with 
magnificence  to  perform  a  task — that  of 
sealing  the  servants  of  God  — cheerftU 
and  joyous  like  that  which  the  sun  per- 
forms. It  is  certain  that  from  no  othei 
quarter  of  the  heavens  would  it  be  so 
appropriate  to  represent  an  angel  as 
coming  forth  to  perform  a  pirpose  of 
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cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four 
angels,  to  whom  it  was  giyen  to 
hurt  the  oarth  and  the  sea, 

light  anil  mercy  anil  salvation.  It  doe|pot 
Mcm  to  me,  therefore,  that  xrc  are  to  looky 
in  the  fulfilment  of  this,  for  any  Bpecial 
influeDOO  setting  in  from  the  ea»t  as 
that  whfth  is  aymboliied  here.   \  Having 
the  9^al  of  the  living  Ood.     Bearing  it 
in   his   hands.     In  regard  to   this  seal 
the  following  remarks  may  bo  made: 
(a)  The  phrase  "  seal  of  the  living  OodP* 
doubtless  means  that  which   Ood  had 
appointed,  or  which  ho  would  use ;  that 
is,  if  Uod  himself  came  forth  in  this 
manner  ho  would  use  this  seal  for  these 
purposes.      Men  often  have  a  seal  of 
their  own,  with  somo  name,  symbol,  or 
dericc,  which  designates  it  m  theirs,  and 
which  no  other  one  has  a  right  to  use. 
A  seal  is  sometimes  used  by  the  person 
himself;  sometimes  entrusted  to  a  high 
officer  of  state ;  sometimes  to  the  secre- 
tary of  a  corporation ;  and  sometimes, 
as  a  mark  of  special  favor,  to  a  friend. 
'  In  Uiis  case  it  was  entrusted  to  an  angel 
who  was  authorized  to  use  it,  and  whose 
use  of  it  would  be  sanctioned,  of  course, 
wherever  he  applied  it,  by  the  living 
God,  as  if  he  had  employed  it  himself. 
{b)  As  to  the  form  of  the  seal,  we  have 
no  information.     It  would  be  most  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  the  name  "  of  the 
living  God"  would  be  engraven  on  it,  so 
that  that  name  would  appear  on  any  one 
to  whom  it  might  be  affixed.    Comp. 
Notes  on  2  Tim.  ii.  19.     It  was  custom- 
ary in  the  East  to  brand  the  name  of 
the  master  on  the  forehead  of  a  slave 
(Grotius,  in  he);  and  such  an  idea  would 
meet  all  that  is  implied  in  the  language 
here,  though  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  that  custom. 
•In  subsequent  times  in  the  church  it  was 
eommj[>n  for  Christians  to  impress  the 
sign   of  the  cross  on   their  foreheads. 
Tortullian  de  Corona;   Cyrill.  lib.  vi. 
See  Grotius.    As  nothing  is  said  here, 
however,  about  any  mark  or  device  on 
the  seal,  coqjeoture  is  useless  as  to  what 
it  wa«.    (e)  As  to  what  was  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  seal,  the  main  idea  is  clear, 
that  it  was  to  place  some  such  mark 
opon  bis  friendis   that  they  would  be 
•  known  to  be  his,  and  that  they  would  be 
•afe  in  the  impending  calamities.    There 
If  perhans  allusion  here  to  Ezek.  ix.  4, 


3  Sajingy  Hart  *  not  the  earth, 
neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till 
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5,  6,  where  the  following  direction  to  the 
prophet  ocoursj  "  Go  through  the  midst 
of  the  city,  through  the  mic&t  of  Jerua- 
lem,  and  set  a  marie  upon  the  foreheidi 
of  the  men  that  sigh,  and  that  eiy,  for  sU 
the  abominadons  that  he  done  in  tht 
midst  thereof  -And  to  the  others  be 
said  in  mine  hearing,  Go  ye  after  hin 
through  the  city,  and  snkite ;  let  not  you 
eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity:  slay 
utterly  old  and  young,  both  maids,  and 
little  children,  and  women;  but  eome 
not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the 
mark."  The  essential  ideas  in  ike  eeal- 
ing  in  the  passMe  before  ns  wonid,  there* 
fore,  seem  to  be  (1)  that  there  would 
be  some  mark,  sign,  or  token,  by  which 
they  who  were  the  people  of  God  would 
be  known ;  that  is,  there  wonld  be  «ome- 
thing  which  would  answer,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  same  purpose  ae  if  a  seal  hsd 
been  impressed  upon  their  foreheads. 
Whether  this  was  an  outward  badge;  or 
a  religious  rite ;  or  the  doctrines  wUch 
they  would  hold,  and  by  whieh  they 
would  be  known ;  or  something  in  their 
spirit  and  manner  whieh  would  cha> 
racterize  his  true  disciples,  may  be  jt  fair 
subject  of  enquiry.  It  is  not  specifi- 
cally designated  by  the  use  of  the  worl 
(2)  It  would  be  something  that  wonld 
be  conspicuous  or  prominent,  at  if  it 
were  impressed  on  the  forehead.  It 
would  not  be  merely  eome  internal  seal- 
ing, or  some  designation  bj  which  they 
would  be  known  to  themselyes  and  to 
God,  but  it  would  be  something  appa- 
rent, as  if  engraved  on  the  forehead. 
What  this  would  be,  whether  a  profes- 
sion, or  a  form  of  religion,  or  the  holding 
of  some  doctrine,  or  tl\|^  manifestation 
of  a  particular  spirit,  is  not  here  desig- 
nated. (3)  This  would  be  something  ap- 
pointed by  God  himself.  It  wonld  not  be 
of  human  origin,  but  would  be  cw  i/as 
angel  sent  firom  heaven  should  impress  it 
on  the  forehead.  If  it  refers  to  the  doe- 
trines  which  they  would  hold,  they  eoold 
not  be  doctrines  of  human  origin;  if  to 
the  spirit  which  they  would  manifest,  it 
would  be  a  spirit  of  heayenly  origin ;  if 
to  some  outward  protection,  it  would  be 
manifest  that  it  were  from  God.  (4)  Thii 
,  wouHl  be  a  pledge  of  safety.    The  desigi 
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we  have  *  sealed  the  servants  of  our 
Gk)d  in  their  foreheads.* 

4  And  I  heard  the  number  of 
them  which  were  sealed :  and  there 


of  sealing  the  persons  referred  to  seems 
to  have  been  to  secare  their  safety  in 
the  impending  calamities.  Thus  the 
winds  were  held  back  nntil  these  who 
were  to  be  sealed  could  be  designated, 
and  then  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
sweep  over  the  earth.  These  things, 
therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  in  tJie  fal- 
filment  of  the  symboL  ^  And  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  As  if  he  had  autho- 
rity to  command,  and  as  if  the  four 
winds  were  about  to  be  let  forth  upon  the 
world.  \  To  lohom  it  too*  given  to  hurt 
dke  earth  and  the  eta.  Who  had  power 
committed  to  them  to  do  this  by  means 
of  the  four  winds. 

3.  Sajfing,  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither 
the  tea,  Ae.    Let  the  winds  be  restrained 
until  what  is  here  designated  shall  be 
done.     These  destroying  angels   were 
commanded  to  suspend    Uie  work  of 
destruction  nntil  the  servants  of  God 
could  be  rendered  secure.    The  division 
here,  as  in  ver.  1,  of  the  **  earth,  the  sea, 
and  the  trees,"  seems  to  include  every 
thing — ^water,  land,  and  the  productions 
of  the  earth.   Nothing  was  to  be  injured 
tmtil  the  angel  should  designate  the  true 
servants  of  God.     f  Till  toe  have  sealed 
the  eervante  of  Ood.      The  use  of  the 
plural  **toe"  seems  to  denote  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  do  it  i^one.    Who  were  to 
be  associated  with  him,  whether  angels 
or  men,  he  does  not  intimate,  but  the 
work   was  evidentiy  such  that  it  de- 
manded the  agency  of  more  tiian  one. 
\  m  their /oreheade.    See  Notes  on  ver. 
2 ;  com  p.  Ezek.  ix.  4,  i.    A  mark  thus 
placed  on  the  forehead  would  be  con- 
spicuous, and  would  be  something  which 
could  at  once  be  recognised  if  destruc- 
tiuu  should  spread  over  the  world.    The 
fulfilment  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  two 
things:  (a)  in  something  which  would 
be  conspicuous  or  prominent— so  that  it 
could  be  seen ;  and  {b)  in  the  mark  being 
of  such  ft  nature  or  character  that  it 
would  be  a  proper  designation  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  true  servants  of  God. 

4.  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them 
which  were  eealed.  He  does  not  say 
where  he  heard  that,  or  by  whom  it  was 
eommonieated  to  him^  or  when  iVwas 


were  sealed  an  hundred  and  totiy 
and  four  <  thousand  of  all  the  tribei 
of  the  children  of  IsraeL 
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done:     The  material  point  is,  that  1m 
heard  it ;  he  did  not  tes  it  done.    Either 
by  the  angel,  or  by  some  direct  oonmra- 
nication  from  God,  he  was  told  of  th« 
number  that  would  be  sealed,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  whole  number  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  represented  by  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,     f  And 
there  were  sealed  an  hundred  and  /ortj^ 
and /our  thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  IsraeL     In  regard  to  this 
number,  the  first  and  the  main  questioii 
is,  whether  it  is  meant  that  this  was  to 
be  the  literal  number,  or  whether  it  was 
symbolical;  and,  if  Uie  latter,  of  what  it 
is  a  symbol?  I.  As  to  the  first  of  thesa  en- 
quiries, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  r^on  for  doubt.    The  fair  inter- 
pretation seems  to  require  tiiat  it  should 
be  understood  as  symbolical,  or  as  da- 
signed  not  to  be  literally  taken;  for 
(a)  the  whole  scene  is  symbolical  —  the 
winds,  the  angels,  the  sealing;  (b)  It 
cannot   be    supposed    that  this    num- 
ber will  include  aU  who  will  be  sealed 
and  saved.    In  whatever  way  this  is 
interpreted,  and  whatever  we  may  sup. 
pose  it  to  refer  to,  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose that  more  than  this  number  will  be 
saved,    (c)  The  number  is  too  exact  and 
artificial  to  suppose  that  it  is  literaL    It 
is  inconceivable  that  exactiy  the  same 
number — precisely  twelve  tiionsand — 
should  be  selected  firom  each  tribe  of  the 
children  of  IsraeL    (d)  If  literal,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  refers  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the    children  of 
Israel.    But  on  every  supposition  this 
is  absurd.    Ten  of  their  tribes  had  been 
long  before  ciurried  away,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  tribes  was  lost,  no  more  to 
be  recovered,  and  the  Hebrew  people 
never  have  been,  since  the  time  of  John, 
in  circumstances  to  which  the  descrip- 
tion here  could  be  applicable.    These 
considerations  make  it  clear  that  the 
description    here  is    symbolical.      But 
II.  Of  what  is  it  symbolical  ?    Is  it  of  a 
large  number,  or  of  a  small  number? 
Is  it  of  those  who  would  be  saved  from 
among  the  Jews,  or  of  all  who  would  be 
saved  in  the  Christian  church  —  repre* 
I  sented  as  the  *'  tribes  of  the  children  of 
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liraoir*  To  these  enqiiiriei  we  may 
ADswer:  (I)  Thai  the  representation 
seems  to  be  rather  that  of  a  compara- 
tive! j  tmall  number  than  a  large  one : — 
for  these  reasons,  (a)  The  namber  of 
ifef/i»  not  large.  (6)  The  number  is  not 
large  as  compared  with  those  who  must 
hare  eonstituted  the  tribes  here  referred 
to — the  number  twelve  thousand,  for 
example,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  the  tribe  of  Juduh,  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  ±c.  (c)  It  would  seem 
from  the  language  that  there  would  be 
flome  9eieeiion  from  a  much  greater  num- 
ber. Thus,  not  alt  in  the  tribes  were 
sealed,  but  those  who  were  sealed  were 
'<  of  all  the  tribes"— ic  Tame  ^0X1^;  that 
is,  oMi  0/  these  tribes.  So  in  the  speci- 
fication in  each  tribe  —  Ik  ^wXHt  *l6via, 
'Pm^,  Ac.  Some  out  of  the  tribe,  to 
wit,  twelve  thousand,  were  sealed.  It  is 
not  said  of  the  twelve  thousand  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Ac,  that  they 
coKttituUd  the  tribe,  but  that  tbey  were 
sealed  out  of  the  tribe,  as  a  part  of  it 
preserved  and  saved.  "  When  the  pre- 
position }  Kf  or  out  oft  stands  after  any 
8Q<;h  verb  as  ttaUd,  between  a  definite 
Bumeral  and  a  noun  of  multitude  in 
the  genitive,  sound  criticism  requires, 
doubtless,  that  the  numeral  should  be 
thus  construed,  9m  signifying,  not  the 
whole,  but  a  pari  taken  out,"  Elliott, 
L  237.  Gomp.  Ex.  xxxii.  28 ;  1  Sam. 
iv.  10 ;  Num.  i.  21.  The  phrase,  then, 
would  properly  denote  those  taken 
out  of  some  other  and  greater  number  — 
as  a  portion  of  a  tribe,  and  not  the 
whole  tribe.  If  the  reference  here  is 
to  the  church,  it  would  seem  to  denote 
that  a  portion  only  of  that  church  would 
be  sealed,  (d)  For  the  same  reason  the 
I'iea  would  seem  to  bo,  that*  compara- 
tively a  tmaU  portion  is  referred  to — as 
twelve  thousand  would  bo  comparatively 
a  small  part  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel ;  and  if  this  refers  to  the  church, 
we  should  expect  to  find  its  fulfilment  in 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  largest 

Eroportion  would  not  be  sealed :— that  is, 
I  a  corrupt  state  of  the  ohuroh  in  which 
there  would  be  many  professors  of  reli- 
gion, but  comparatively  few  who  had 
real  piety.  (2)  To  the  other  enquiry — 
whether  this  refers  to  those  who  would 
be  sealed  and  saved  among  the  Jews,  or 
to  those  in  the  Christian  church,  we  may 
Answer  (a),  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  aopposing  the  latter  to  bo  the  correct 


opinion.    Long  before  iie  time  of  John 
all    these    distinctioni    of   tribe  were 
abolished.      The  ten   tribes  had  been 
carried  away  and  sciittered  in  <Ustsiit 
lands,  never  more  to  be  restored,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was  sny 
such  literal  lAeetion  from  the  twelre 
tribes  u  is  here  spoken  of,  or  any  such 
designation  of  twelTO   thonsand  from 
each.    There  was  no  oooauon — other 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  or  at  any 
othei^  time — on  which  there  were  sudi 
transactions  as  are  here  referred  to  o^ 
curring  in  reference  to  the  ehildrenof 
Israel.    (6)  The  language  is  such  si  s 
Christian,  who  had  been  by  birth  tnd 
education  a  Hebrew,   would  natnraUy 
use  if  he  wished  to  designate  the  church. 
Comp.  Notes  on  James  L 1.    Accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  people  of  God  as  ''tke 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  nothing  wai 
more  natural  than  to  transfer  this  las- 
guage  to  the  ehureh  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  to  speak  of  it  in  that  figurative  mss- 
ner.    Accordingly,  from   the  necessi^ 
of  the  ease,  the  hmgaage  is  nniverssllj 
understood  to    have    reference  to  the 
Christian  ehureh.    Even   Prof.  Stosr^ 
who  supposes  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jemsslem 
by  the  Romans,  interprets  it  of  the  pre- 
servation of  Christians,  and  their  flight 
to  Pella,  beyond  Jordan.     Thus  inter- 
preted, moreover,  it  accords  with  the 
entire  symbolical  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation,   (c)  The  reference  to  the  par 
ticular  tribet  may  be  a  designed  allosioi 
to  the  Christian  church  as  it  would  be 
divided  into  denominatioiis,  or  known 
by  difieront  names ;  and  the  fieict  that  a 
certain   portion  would  be   sealed  from 
ovcjy  tribe,    womd    not    be    an   unfit 
ref  resentation  of  the  fiust  that  a  porfloa 
of  all  the  various  churches  or  denomi- 
nu.tions    would    be   sealed   and   saved. 
That  is,  salvation  would  be  confined  to 
no  one  church  or    denomination,  but 
among  them  all  there  woold  bo  fonnd 
true  servants  of  God.     It  would  be  im- 
proper to  suppose  that  tiie  diviiion  intti 
tribes  among  the  children  of  Israel  wai 
designed  to  be  a  tjfpe  of  the  sects  and 
denominations  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  yet  the  fact  of  such  a  division  may 
not  improperly  be  employed  as  an  illtu- 
tration  of  that;  for  the  whole  church  ii 
made  up  not  of  any  one  denomination 
alone,  but  of  all  who  hold  the  truth  com- 
bined, as  the  people  of  God  in  aneieBl 
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5  Of  the  tribe  of  Juda  tperc  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  were  sealed  twelve  thou- 


fcimes  consisted  not  solely  of  any  one 
tribe,  however  large  and  powerfiily  bnt 
of  all  combined.  Thus  understood,  the 
symbol  would  point  to  a  time  when 
there  would  be  various  denominations 
in  the  church,  and  yet  with  th<i*idea  that 
true  friends  of  Ood  would  be  found 
among  them  all.  (d)  Perhaps  nothing 
ean  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  exa(|tly 
twelve  tiiousand  were  selected  from  each 
of  the  tribes.  In  language  so  figurative 
and  symbolical  as  this,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  that  this  proves  that  the 
same  definite  number  would  be  taken 
from  each  denomination  of  Christians. 
Pwhaps  all  that  ean  he  fttirly  inferred 
is  that  there  would  be  no  partiality  or 
preference  for  one  more  than  another ; 
that  there  would  be  no  favoritism  on 
aoconnt  of  the  tribe  or  denomination 
to  which  any  one  belonged;  but  that 
the  seal  would  be  impressed  on  all,  of 
any  denomination,  who  had  the  true 
spirit  of  religion.  No  one  would  receive 
the  token  of  the  divine  fiavor  because  he 
wu  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Reuben ; 
iKTone  because  he  belonged  to  any 
particular  denomination  of  Christians. 
Xarge  numbers  from  every  branch  of  the 
shurch  would  be  sealed ;  none  would  be 
sealed  because  he  belonged  to  one  form 
of  external  organization  rather  than  to 
another;  none  would  be  excluded  because 
he  belonged  to  any  one  tribe,  if  he  had  the 
spirit,  and  held  the  sentiments  which 
made  it  proper  to  recognize  him  as  a 
servant  of  God.  These  views  seem  to  me 
to  express  the  true  sense  of  this  passage. 
Ko  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  Uie 
writer  meant  to  rder  literally  to  the 
Jewish  people ;  and  if  he  referred  to  the 
Christian  church,  it  seems  to  be  to  some 
selection  that  would  be  made  out  of  the 
whole  church,  in  which  there  would  be 
no  favoritism  or  partiality,  and  to  the 
fket  that,  in  regard  to  them,  there  would 
be  something  which,  in  Uie  midst  of 
abounding  corruption,  or  impending 
danger,  would  designate  them  as  the 
ehosen  people  of  God,  and  would  furnish 
sridence  that  they  would  be  safe. 

5-8.  Of  ike  tribe  of  Juda  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  That  is,  a  selection  was 
nade,  or  a  number  sealed,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  from  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 


sand.    Of  the  tribe  of  Gad  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand. 
6  Of  the  tribe  of  Aser  itvrtf  scaled 

children  of  Israel  —  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
If  the  remarks  above  made  are  correet» 
this  refers  to  the  Christian  church,  ani 
means,  in  connexion  with  what  followi, 
that  each  portion  of  the  church  would 
furnish  a  definite  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber sealed  and  saved.  We  are  not  re- 
quired to  understand  this  of  the  exact 
number  of  twelve  thousand,  but  that  the 
designation  would  be  made  from  all  parts 
and  branches  of  the  church  as  if  a,  selee- 
tion  of  the  true  servants  of  God  were 
made  from  the  whole  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  —  There  seems  to  be  no  parti- 
cnlar  reason  why  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
mentioned  first  ifudah  was  not  the 
oldest  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  there 
was  no  settled  order  in  which  the  tribes 
were  usually  mentioned.  The  order  of 
their  birth,  as  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiz., 
XXX.,  is  as  follows :  —  Reuben,  Simeon, 
Levi,  Judah,  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Asher, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  Joseph,  Bei^'amin.  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  Gen.xlix.,  this  order 
is  changed,  and  is  as  follows,  Reuben,  Si- 
meon, Levi,  Judah,  Zebulon,  Issachar, 
Dan,  Gad,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin.— In  the  blessmg  of  Moses,  Deut. 
xxxiii.,  a  different  order  still  is  observed : 
Reuben,  Judah,  Levi,  Benjamin,  Joseph, 
Zebulon,  Issachar,  Gad,  Dan,  Naphtali, 
Asher;  and  in  this  last, moreover,  Simeon 
is  omitted.  So  again  in  Ezek.  xlviii.,  there 
are  two  enumerations  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
differing  from  each  other,  and  both  differ- 
ing from  the  arrangements  above  referred 
to ;  viz.  in  vs.  31-34,  where  Levi  is  reck- 
oned as  one,  and  Joseph  as  only  one;  and 
in  vs.  1-27,  referring  to  the  division  of 
the  country,  where  Levi,  who  had  no 
heritage  in  land,  is  omitted,  and  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  are  counted  as  two  tribes. 
Prof.  Stuart,  ii.  172, 173.  From  facts  like 
these,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  certain 
and  settled  order  in  which  the  tribes  were 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers.  The 
same  thing  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  tribes,  which  would 
occur,  for  example,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  several  States  of  the  American  Union. 
There  is  indeed  an  order  which  is  usually 
observed,  beginning  with  Maine,  Ac,  bnt 
almost  no  two  writers  would  observe 
throughout  the  same  order, nor  should  ws 
deem  it  strange  if  thu  order  should  bs 
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twelre  thoosand.    Of  the  tribe  of 
Nophthalimtcertf  sealed  twelve  thou- 

matorially  Taried  bj  even  the  same  writer 
in  enumerating  them  at  different  times. 
Thus,  at  one  time,  it  might  be  convenient 
to  enumerate  tbom  according  to  their 
geographical  position ;  at  anotiior  in  the 
order  of  their  settlement ;  at  another  in 
the  order  of  their  admission  into  the 
Uuion  i  at  another  in  the  order  of  thoir 
lite  and  importance ;  at  another  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  In  re- 
ference to  political  parties,  Ac.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the  order  in  which  the  tribes 
were  mentioned  among  the  Jews.  Ptr- 
hapt  this  may  have  occurred  also  of  de- 
sign, in  order  that* no  one  tribe  might 
claim  the  precedence  or  the  pre-eminence 
by  being  always  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list  —  If,  as  is  supposed  above,  the 
allusion  in  this  enumeration  of  the  tribes 
was  to  the  various  portions  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  then  perhaps  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is,  that  no  one 
division  of  that  church  is  to  have  any  pre- 
ference on  account  of  its  locality,  or  its 
occupying  any  particular  country,  or  be- 
cause it  has  more  wealth,  learning,  or 
numbers  than  others,  but  that  all  are  to 
be  regarded,  where  there  is  the  true  spirit 
of  religion,  as  on  a  level. 

There  are,  however,  three  peculiarities 
in  this  enumeration  uf  the  tribes,  which 
demand  a  more  particular  explanation. 
The  number  induud  is  twelve,  but*that 
number  is  made  up  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
(1)  Joueph  is  mentioned,  and  also  Ma- 
nattah.  The  matter  of  fact  was,  that 
Joseph  had  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nassah  (Gen.  xlviil.  l.)>and  that  these  two 
sons  gave  name  to  two  of  the  tribes, 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manassah. 
There  was,  properly  speaking,  no  tribe 
of  the  name  Joseph,  In  Numbers  xiiu 
the  name  Levi  is  omitted,  as  it  usually 
is,  because  that  tribe  had  no  inheritance 
in  the  division  of  the  land,  and  in  order 
that  the  number  twelve  might  be  com- 
plete, Ephraim  and  Joseph  are  mentioned 
M  two  tribes,  vs.  8,  11.  In  ver.  11,  the 
wi  iter  states  expressly  that  by  the  tribe 
Joaeph  he  meant  Manassah  —  "  Of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  namtlyt  of  the  tribe  of 
Manassah,"  Jbo.  From  this  it  would  seem 
that,  as  Manassah  was  the  oldest  (Gen. 
slviiL  14),  the  name  J—ph  was  some- 
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times  given  to  that  tribe.    As -Ephraim, 
however,  beeaane  the  largMt  tribe,  snd 
as  Jacob  in  blessing  the  two  sons  ^  Jo- 
leph  (Qen.  xlviii.  14)  laid  bis  right  hand 
on  Ephraim,  and  pronounced  a  special 
blessing  on  him  (vs.  19, 20),  it  would  ssem 
not  improbable  that,  when  not  p«rtiea« 
larly  designated,  the  name  Jotepk  wai 
givpB  to  tha(  tribe,  as  it  is  evideDtly  is 
this  [Jaoe.  Possibly  the  nmxn9  Jotepk  mty 
have  been  a  general  name  which  was  ooeS' 
sionally  applied  to  either  of  these  tribes. 
In  the  long  aoeonni  of  the  original  di- 
vision  of  Canaan,  in  Joshua  ziiL-xix., 
Levi  is  omitted,  because  ha  had  no  herit- 
age, and  Ephraim  and   Manassah  arc 
mentioned  as  two  tribes.   The  name  Jo- 
seph in  the  passage  before  us  (ver.  8)  if 
doubtless  designed,  as  remarked  abovs, 
to  refer  to  Ephraim.   ^2)  In  this  lirt  (ver. 
7)  the  name  of  Levi  is  iiuMrted  among  the 
tribes.    As  already  remarked,  this  naoM 
is  not  commonly  inserted  among  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  bManss 
that  tribe,  being  devoted  io  the  sacerdo- 
tal office,  had  no  inheritance  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  ooanti7,  but  was  soattend 
among  the  other  tribM.   Bee  Joshua  xiv. 
3,  4,  xviii.  7.  It  may  have  been  inserted 
here,  if  this  refers  to  the  Christian  ohureh, 
to  denote  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
as  well  as  other  members  of  the  ehnroh, 
would  share  in  the  protection  implied  by 
the  sealing ;  that  is,  to  denote  that  ae 
class  in  the  ehnroh  would  be  excluded 
Arom  the  blessings  of  salvation.   (3)  The 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes — Dan — ^is  omit- 
ted; so  that  by  this  omission,  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  origfau] 
number  of  twelve  is  preserved.    There 
have  been  numerous  eox^ectnres  as  to 
the  reason  why  the  tribe  of  Jhm  is  omit- 
ted here,  but  none  of  the  solutions  pro- 
posed are  without  difficulty.    All  thai 
can  be  known,  or  regarded  as  probably 
on  the  subjects  seems  to  be  this : — (a)  Al 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  usually  omitted  ia 
an  enumeration  of  the  tribes,  because  that 
tribe  had  no  part  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  Hebrew  people  in  the  division  cf  the 
land  of  Canaan,  so  there  appear  to  have 
been  instances  in  which  Uie  names  of 
some  of  the  ether  tribes  were  omitted,  dM 
reason  for  which  is  not  given,     llius,  in 
Deut  zxxiii.,  in  the  blessing  proBovnes^ 
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7  Of  the  tribe  of  Simoon  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the 
liibe  of  Levi  were  sealed  twelve 

by  Moses  oh  the  tribes  just  before  his 
.4l«mth,  the  name  Simeon  is  omitted.  In 
I.  Chron.  iv.-viiL  the  names  of  Zebulon 
and  Dan  are  both  omitted.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  a  tribe 
might  be  sometimes  omitted  without  any 
particular  reason  being  specified.  (6)  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  name 
Dan  was  omitted  because  that  tribe  was 
early  devoted  to  idolatry,  and  continued 
idolatrous  to  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
Of  that /ac<  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it 
is  exfNressly  afllrmed  in  Judges  xriii.  30; 
and  that  Ikct  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  omission  of  the  name.  As 
being  thus  idolatrous,  it  was  in  a  mea- 
Bore  separated  from  the  people  of  God, 
and  deserved  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
them;  and  in  enumerating  those  who 
were  Uie  servants  of  God,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  propriety  that  a  tribe  devoted  to 
Idolatry  should  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  number. — This  will  abeount  for  the 
omission  without  resorting  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  Grotius,  that  the  tribe  of  Dan 
was  extinct  at  the  time  when  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  —  a  fact  which  also 
existed  in  regard  to  all  the  ten  tribes ; 
or  to  the  supposition  of  Andreas  and 
others,  that  Dan  is  omitted  because  An- 
tichrist was  to  spring  from  that  tribe  — 
a  supposition  which  is  alike  without  proof 
and  without  probability. — The  fact  that 
Dan  was  omitted,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any  special  significanoy  in  the  case 
before  us.  Such  an  omission  is  what, 
as  we  have  seen,  might  have  occurred  at 
any  time,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes. 
In  reference  to  the  application  of  this 
.portion  of  the  book  (vs.  1-8),  or  of  what 
is  designed  to  be  here  represented,  there 
has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great 
variety  of  opinions.  From  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  words  and  phrases  which  has 
been  given,  it  is  manifest  tha^  we  are  to 
look  for  a  series  of  events  like  the  follow- 
ing:—  (1)  Some  impending  danger,  or 
Bcmething  that  threatened  to  sweep  every 
thing  away— olike  winds  that  were  ready 
to  blow  on  the  earth.  (S)  That  tempest 
restrained  or  held  back,  as  if  the  winds 
were  held  in  check  by  an  angel,  and  were 
not  suffered  to  sweep  over  tiie  world. 
(8)  Some  new  influenoe  or  power,  repre- 
18 
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were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 
8  Of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  were 


sented  by  an  angel  coming  flrom  the  east 
— tho  great  source  of  light — that  should 
designate  the  true  church  of  God— the 
servants  of  the  Most  High.  (4)  6«me 
mark  or  note  by  which  the  true  people 
of  Grod  could  be  designated,  or  by  which 
they  could  be  known— a«  if  some  name 
were  impressed  on  their  foreheads.  (5) 
A  selection  or  election  of  the  number  from 
a  much  greater  number  who  were  the 
professed,  but  were  not  the  true  servants 
of  God.  (6)  A  definite,  though  compa- 
ratively a  small  number  thus  designated 
out  of  the  whole  mass.  (7)  This  num- 
ber taken  from  all  the  divisions  of  the 
professed  people  of  God,  in  sueb  num- 
bers and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would 
be  apparent  that  there  would  be  no  par- 
tiality  or  favoritism ;  that  is,  that  wher- 
ever the  true  servants  of  God  were  found, 
they  would  be  sealed  and  saved.  These 
are  things  which  lie  on  the  face  of  the 
passage,  if  the  interpretation  above  given 
is  correct,  and  in  its  application  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  find  some  facts  that  will  pro- 
perly correspond  with  these  things. 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  sixth  seal 
proposed  above  is  correct,  then  we  are  to 
look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  in  events 
that  soon  succeeded  those  which  are  there 
referred  to,  or  at  least  which  had  their 
commencement  at  about  that  time,  and 
the  enquiry  now  is,  whether  there  ioere 
any  events  that  would  accord  properly 
with  the  interpretation  here  proposed : — 
that  is,  any  impending  and  spreading 
danger;  any  restraining  of  that  danger; 
any  process  of  designating  the  servants 
of  God  so  as  to  preserve  them ;  any  thing 
like  a  designation  or  selection  of  them 
from  among  the  masses  of  the  professed 
people  of  God  ? — Now,  in  respect  to  this, 
the  fbllowing  facts  accord  so  well  with 
what  is  demanded  in  the  interpretation, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  morally  cer- 
tain that  they  were  the  things  which  were 
thus  made  to  pass  in  vision  before  the 
mind  of  John.  They  have  at  least  this 
degree  of  probability,  that  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  he  intended  to  describe  them, 
the  symbols  which  are  actually  employed 
are  those  whieh  it  would  have  been  pro- 
per to  select  to  represent  them. 

L  The  Impendiag  danger,  Uks  winds 
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sealed  twelve  thousand.    Of  the 

tribe  of  Joseph  tcere  scaled  twelve 

»^— — ^— — i^-^       I       ^^^^^  I 

reatnuned,  that  threateneil  to  sweep 
every  thing  away,  and  to  hasten  on  the 
end  of  the  world. — In  reference  to  this, 
there  may  have  been  two  classes  of  im- 
pending danger — that  from  the  invasion 
of  the  northern  hordes,  referred  to  in  the 
sixth  seal  (ch.  vi.),  and  that  from  tho  in- 
flux of  error,  that  threatened  the  ruin  of 
the  church,  (a)  As  to  the  former,  the 
language  used  by  John  will  accurately 
exprose  the  state  of  things  as  it  existed 
at  the  period  supposed  at  the  time  of  the 
sixth  seal  —  the  scries  of  events  intro- 
duced, now  suspended,  like  tho  opening 
of  tho  seventh  seal.  The  idea  is  that  of 
nations  pressing  on  to  conquest;  heaving 
like  tempests  on  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire ;  overturning  every  thing  in  their 
way;  spreading  desolation  by  fire  and 
sword,  at  if  the  world  were  about  to  come 
to  an  end.  Tho  language  used  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  describing  tho  times  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  so  applicable  that  it  would 
seem  almost  as  if  he  had  th»  symbols 
used  by  John  in  his  eye.  Speaking  of 
the  time  of  Constantvne,  he  says,  "  The 
threatening  tempett  of  barbarians,  which 
80  soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Ro- 
man greatnessi  was  still  repelled,  or  tue- 
pended  on  the  frontier 9."  i.  362.  This 
language  accurately  expresses  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  world  at  the  period 
succeeding  the  opening  of  tho  sixth  seal; 
the  period  of  suspended  judgments  in 
order  that  tho  servants  of  God  might  be 
sealed.  See  tho  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12-17. 
The  nations  which  ultimately  spread  de- 
solation through  the  empire,  hovered 
around  its  borders,  making  occasional 
incursions  into  its  territory ;  even  carry- 
ing their  arms,  as  we  have  seen  in  some 
instances,  as  far  as  Rome  itself,  but  still 
restndned  from  accomplishing  the  final 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  city  and  the 
empire.  Tho  church  and  the  state  alike 
were  threatened  with  destruction,  and 
the  impending  wrath  seemed  only  to  bo 
held  back  cm  if  to  give  time  to  accom- 
plish some  other  purpose.  (6)  At  the 
flame  time  there  was  another  class  of  evils 
wtdch  threatened  to  sweep  like  a  tem- 
Mtt  over  the  church — the  evils  of  error 
m  doctrine  that  sprang  np  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  by  Constan- 
tine.  That  fact  was  followed  with .  a 
Cnat  Inorea  le  of  professors  of  religion, 
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who,  for  various  purposes,  crowded  into 
a  church  patronized  by  the  state— a  con- 
dition of  Uiings  which  tended  to  do  more 
to  destroy  the  church  than  all  that  had 
been  done  by  persecution  had  aoeom« 
plished.    This  elTect  was  natural;  nnd 
the  church  became  filled  with  those  who 
had  yielded  themselves  to  the  Christian 
faith  from  motives  of  policy,  and  who, 
having  no  true  spiritual  piety,  were  ready 
to  embrace  the  most  lax  views  of  reli-      ! 
gion,  and  to  yield  themselves  to  any  form 
of  error.   Of  this  period,  and  of  the  effect 
of  the  conversion  of  Constantino  in  thii 
respect,  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  the  following 
remarks,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
view  now  taken  of  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.     "  The  hopes  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nor, the  example  of  an  emperor,  his  ex> 
hortations,  his  irresistible  smiles,  dif- 
fused conviction  among  the  venal  and 
obsequious  crowds  whioh  usually  fill  the 
departments  of  a  palace.     The  citiei 
which  signalized  a  forward  seal,  by  the 
voluntary  dostruction  of  their  temples, 
were  distinguished  by  municipal  priTi* 
leges,  and  rewarded  with  popular  dona- 
tives ;  and  the  now  capitsd  of  the  East 
gloried  in  tho  singular  advantage,  that 
Constantinople  was  never  profaned  hy 
the  worship  of  idols.    As  the  lower  ranki 
of  society  are  governed  by  imitation,  the 
conversion  of  those  who  possessed  anj 
eminence  of  birth,  of  power,  or  of  richei, 
was  soon  followed  by  dependent  multi- 
tudes.   The  salvation  of  tho   common    r 
people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate,  if 
it  be  true,  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  baptised  at  Rome,  be- 
sides a  proportionable  number  of  women 
and  children,  and  that  a  white  garment, 
with  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  had  been 
promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  con- 
vert." i.  425.  At  a  time,  therefore,  when 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  Christian  emperor, 
the  truth  would  have  spread  around  the 
world,  tho  church  was  exposed  to  one  of 
its  greatest  dangers  —  that  arising  fVom 
the  fact  that  ithad  become  united  with  the 
state.    About  the  same  time,  also,  there 
sprang  up  many  of  those  forms  of  err<»r 
which  have  spread  farthest   over  t^e 
Christian  world,  and  which  tJien  thrr  .- 
cncd  to  become  tho  universal  fonr  U 
belief  in  the  church.    Of  this  ola     of 
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ioefarine  wore  the  views  of  Arius,  and 
the  Tiews  Af  Polagins — forms  of  opinion 
which  theze  wore  strong  reasons  to  fear 
might  hecome  the  preva^ing  helief  of  the 
ehurch,  and  essentially  change  its  cha- 
racter. About  this  time,  also,  the  church 
was  passing  into  theetate  in  which  the  Pa- 
pacy would  arise— tiiat  dark  and  gloomy 
period  in  which  error  would  spread  oyer 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  true  ser- 
vants of  Ood  would  retire  for  a  long  pe- 
riod into  obscurity.  ''  We  are  now  but 
s  little  way  off  from  the  commencement 
of  that  noted  period  —  obscurely  hinted 
at  by  Daniel,  plainly  announced  by  John 
— the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pro- 
phetic days  or  years,  for  which  prepara- 
tions of  a  very  unusual  kind,  but  re- 
quisite, doubtiess,  are  made.  This  period 
was  to  form  the  gloomiest,  without  ex- 
eeption,  in  the  annals  of  the  world — the 
period  of  Satan's  highest  success,  and  of 
The  ohurdi's  greatest  depression;  and 
lest  she  should  become  during  it  utterly 
extinct^  her  members,  never  so  few  as 
then,  were  all  specially  sealed.  The 
long  night  passes  on,  darkening  as  it 
advances ;  but  the  sealed  company  are 
not  visible;  they  disappear  from  the 
Apocalyptic  stage,  just  as  they  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  observation  of  the 
world ;  for  they  fled  away  to  escape  the 
fire  and  the  dungeons  of  their  persecu- 
tors, to  hide  in  the  hoary  caves  of  the 
earth,  or  to  inhabit  the  untrodden  re- 
gions of  the  wilderness,  or  to  dwell  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  or  to  enjoy 
fellowship  with  God,  emancif^ted  and 
nnknown,  in  the  deep  seclusion  and 
gloom  of  some  convent"  The  Seventh 
Vial,  London,  1848,  pp.  27,  28.— These 
facts  seem  to  me  to  show,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  probability,  what  was 
designated  by  the  avitpenae  which  occur- 
red after  the  op'ening  of  the  sixth  seal'— 
when  the  affairs  of  the  world  eeemed  to 
bo  hastening  on  to  the  great  catastrophe. 
At  that  period,  the  prophetio  eye  sees 
the  tendency  of  things  suddenly  ar- 
rested ;  the  winds  held  back,  the  church 
preserved,  and  a  series  of  events  intro- 
dueed,  intended  to  designate  and  to  save 
from  the  great  mass  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly constituted  the  *<  tribes  of  Is- 
rael," a  definite  number  who  should  be 
In  fhct  ihe  true  church  of  Ood. 

IL  The  facts,  then,  to  which  there  is 
reference  in  checking  the  tendency  of 
things,  and  sealing  the  servants  of  God, 


may  have  been  the  following  :->^(a)  The 
preservation  of  the  church  from  ex- 
tinction during  those  ealamitous  periods 
when  ruin  seemed  about  to  sweep  over 
the  Boman  world.  Not  only  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  there  a  suspension 
of  those  impending  judgments  that 
seemed  to  tiireaten  the  very  extinction 
of  the  empire  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Northern  hordes  (see  Notes  on  oh.  vi.), 
but  there  were  •pteial  acts  in  flavor  of 
the  church,  by  which  these  fierce  bar- 
barians appeared  not  only  to  be  restrain- 
ed from  destroying  the  church,  but  to  be 
influenced  by  tenderness  and  sympathy 
for  it,  as  if  tiiey  were  raised  up  to  pre- 
serve it  when  Rome  had  done  all  it 
could  to  destroy  it  It  would  seem  a«  if 
God  restrained  the  rage  of  these  hordes 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  his  church ; 
at  if  he  had  touched  their  hearts  that 
they  might  give  to  Christians  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  in  the  impending  storm. 
We  may  refer  here  particularly  to  the 
conduct  of  Alario,  king  of  the  Goths,  in 
the  attack  on  Bome  already  referred  to, 
and,  as  usual,  we  may  quote  from  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  Will  not  be  suspected  of  a 
design  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Apocalypse :  **  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,"  says  he,  (vol.  IL  pp. 
260,  261,)  "  the  Salarian  gate  was 
silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of 
the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Borne,  the  imperial  city,  which 
had  subdued  and  civilized  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to 
the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia.  The  proclamation 
of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  bis  entrance 
into  the  vanquished  city,  discovered, 
however,  some  regard  for  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged 
his  troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of 
valor,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  effeminate  people; 
but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  time. 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  unresisting; 
citizens,  and  to  retpect  the  churchee  of 
the  Apoetlee  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as 
holy  and  inviolable  eanctuariee.  While 
the  barbarians  roamed  through  the  city 
in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwelling  of 
an  aged  virgin*  who  had  devoted  her  life 
to  the  service  of  the  altar,  was  forced 
open  by  one  of  the  jioworful  Goths.  He 
immediately  demuudcu,  though  in  civil 
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iMfMoe^  aU  the  gold  and  silver  in  her 
possMaion;  and  was  astonished  at  the 
readiness  with  which  she  conducted  him 
to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate,  if 
the  richest  materials,  and  the  most 
carious  workmanship.  The  harharian 
Tiewed  with  wonder  and  delight  this 
raluable  acquisition,  till  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  serious  admonition,  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  following  words : 
'  These,'  said  she,  '  are  the  consecrated 
Tcssels  belonging  to  St.  Potor ;  if  you 
presume  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious 
deed  will  remain  on  your  consciences; 
for  iny  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am 
unable  to  defend.'  The  Gcthic  captain, 
struck  with  reverential  awe,  despatched 
a  me  #senger  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  discovered;  and 
received  a  peremptory  order  from  Alario, 
that  all  the  consecrated  plate  and  orna- 
ments should  be  transported,  without 
damage  or  delay,  to  the  church  of  the 
apostle.  From  the  extremity,  perhaps, 
of  the  Quirinal  hill,  to  the  distant  quarter 
of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detachment 
of  the  Goths,  marching  in  order  of  battle, 
through  the  principal  streets,  protected, 
with  glittering  arms,  the  long  train  of 
their  devout  companions,  who  bore  aloft 
on  their  heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  the  martial  shouts  of  the 
barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound 
of  religious  psalmody.  From  all  the 
adjacent  houses,  a  crowd  of  Christians 
hastened  to  join  this  edifying  procession ; 
and  a  multitude  of  fugitives,  without 
distinction  of  ago,  or  rank,  or  even  of 
sect,  hod  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to 
the  secure  and  hospitable  sanctuary  of 
the  Vatican."  In  a  note,  Mr.  Gibbon 
adds :  **  According  to  Isidore,  Aloric 
himself  was  hoard  to  say,  that  ho  waged 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the 
apostles.''  He  adds  also  (p.  261),  "  The 
learned  work  concerning  the  City  of 
Qody  was  ilSrofossodly  composed  by  St. 
Augustin  to  justify  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
greatness.  He  celebrates  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  this  memorable  triumph  of 
Christ;  and  insults  his  adversaries  by 
challenging  them  to  produce  some  simi- 
lar example  of  a  town  taken  by  storm, 
!b  which  the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity 
had  been  able  to  protect  either  them- 
lelves  or  their  deluded  votaries."  We 
nay  refer  here,  also,  to  that  work  of 
Awgttitin   ai  illustrating   the    passage 


before  ni.  In  B.  L,  eh.  2,  he  defendi 
this  position,  "That  there  never  wu 
war  in  which  the  conquerors  would  spare 
them  whom  they  oonquered  for  the  godi 
they  worshipped"— referring  particnUriy  . 
to  &e  sacking  of  Troy ;  in  di.  3,  he  ap- 

Seals  to  the  czample  of  Troy ;  in  eh.  ^ 
e  appeal!  to  the  aanctuary  of  Juno,  in 
Troy ;  in  eh.  S,  he  ahowH  that  the  Ro- 
mans never  spared  the  temples  of  those 
cities  which  they  deatroyed;  and  in 
ch.  8,  he  maintains  that  the  fact  that 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  barbarians  in 
the  sacking  of  Rome,  was  "  through  the 
power  of  the  name  of  Jesna  Christ."  In 
illustration  of  this,  he  says,  "  Therefore, 
all  the  spoil,  murder,  violence,  and 
affliction,  that  in  this  fresh  oalamity 
came  upon  Rome,  were  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  effects  following  the  custom  of 
war.  But  that  which  was  so  unaeeu- 
tomed,  that  the  savage  nature  of  the 
barbarians  should  put  on  a  new  shape,' 
and  appear  so  mnoifol,  that  it  woold 
make  choice  of  great  and  spaeioai 
churches,  to  fill  with  such  as  it  meant  to 
show  pity  on,  from  which  none  shovld 
be  haled  to  slaughter  or  slavery,  hi 
which  none  should  be  hart»  to  whi<h 
many  by  their  courteous  foes  shonld  be 
conducted,  and  out  of  which  none  shonU 
be  led  into  bondage ;  this  is  due  to  the 
name  of  Christ,  this  is  due  to  the 
Christian  profession ;  he  that  seeth  aot 
is  blind;  he  that  seeth  and  praiseth  it 
not,  is  unthankful;  he  that  hinders  him 
that  praiseth  it,  is  mad."  City  of  6^ 
London,  J620,  p.  11.  Such  a  preserrsp 
tion  of  Christians ;  such  a  suspension  of 
judgments,  when  all  things  seemed  to  he 
on  Uie  verge  of  ruin,  would  not  be  wo^ 
propriaUly  represented  by  winds  that 
threatened  to  sweep  over  the  world;  by 
the  staying  of  those  winds  by  some  fo* 
morkable  power,  as  by  an  angel;  and  by 
the  speciid  interposition  which  spared 
the  church  in  the  tbmults  and  teiron 
of  a  siege,  and  of  the  sacking  of  a  city. 
(6)  There  may  have  been  a  reference  to 
another  class  of  divine  interpositions  at 
about  the  same  time,  to  designate  the 
true  servants  of  Gk>d.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that,  Arom  the  time 
when  Constantino  took  l^e  church  under 
his  patronage,  and  it  became  connected 
with  the  state,  there  was  a  large  aeeee- 
sion  of  nominal  professors  in  the  churd^ 
producing  a  great  corruption  in.  regaid 
to  q>hitual  religion,  and  an  extemiad 
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ttrerale&ce' of  error.  Now>  tlii  delay 
here  referred  to,  between  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  may  have 
referred  to  the  fact  that,  during  this 
'period,  the  tme  doctrines  of  Christianity 
woiild  be  Tindicated  and  established  in 
saeh  a  way  that  the  servants  of  God 
would  be  "sealed"  and  designated  in 
eontradbtinction  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  nnmerons  advocates  of  error. 
Frfum,  that  mass,  a  certain  and  definite 
number  was  to  be  sealed — implying,  as 
we  hare  seen,  that  there  would  be  a 
•eleeiitm,  or  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing which  would  dUeriminate  them 
firom  the  multitudes,  as  the  tme  ser- 
vants of  God.  This  is  represented  by  an 
angel  eoming  from  the  east : — the  angel 
representing  the  new  heavenly  influence 
eoming  upon  the  church ;  and  the  coming 
from  the  east — as  the  east  is  the  quarter 
where  the  sun  arises  —  denoting  that  it 
eame  from  the  source  and  fountain  of 
light— that  is  God.  The  ''sealing" 
wonld  denote  any  thing  in  this  new  in- 
llaenee  or  manifestation  which  would 
mark  the  true  children  of  God,  and 
would  be  appropriately  employed  to 
designate  any  doctrines  which  would 
keep  up  true  religion  in  the  world; 
which  would  preserve  correct  views 
about  God,  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  nature  of  tme  religion,  and  which 
would  thus  determine  where  the  church 
of  God  really  was.  If  there  should  be 
a  tendency  in  the  church  to  degenerate 
Into  formality ;  if  the  rules  of  discipline 
should  be  relaxed ;  if  error  should  pre- 
vail as  to  what  constitutes  spiritual 
religion ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  new 
influence  at  that  time  which  would  dis- 
tinguish those  who  were  the  children  of 
€k>d  fit)m  those  who  were  not,  thU  would 
he  appropriately  represented  by  the 
angel  from  the  east,  and  by  the  sealing 
of  the  servants  of  God.  Now,  it  requires 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
tiie  Roman  empire,  and  of4hc  church,  at 
the  period  supposed  here  to  be  referred 
to,  to  perceive  that  all  this  occurred. 
There  was  a  large  influx  of  professed 
•onrerts.  There  was  a  vast  increase  of 
wotidliness.  There  was  a  wide  difiusion 
of  error.  Religion  was  fast  becoming 
mere  formalism.  The  tme  church  was 
^yparently  fast  verging  to  ruin.  At  this 
period  God  raised  up  distinguished  men 
•-«•  if  they  had  been  angels  ascending 
18  • 


from  the  east — who  came  as  with  the 
**  seal  of  the  living  God" — the  doctrines 
of  grace,  and  just  views  of  spiritual  reli* 
gion — to  designate  who  were,  and  who 
were  not  the  "  tme  servants  of  God" 
among  the  multitudes  who  professed  to  be 
his  followers.  Such  were  the  doctrines  of 
Athanasius  and  Augustine— those  great 
doctrines  on  whieh  the  very  existence  of 
the  true  church  has  in  all  ages  depended. 
The  doctrines  thus  illustrated  and  de- 
fended, were  fitted  to  make  a  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  the  true  church 
and  the  world,  and  this  would  be  well 
represented  b^  the  symbol  employed 
here— for  it  is  by  these  doctrines  Uiat 
the  tme  people  of  God  are  sealed 
and  confirmed.  On  this  subject,  comp. 
Elliott,  i.  279-202.  The  general  sense 
here  intended  to  be  expressed  is,  that 
there  was  at  the  period  referred  to, 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  a 
decided  tendency  to  a  worldly,  formal, 
lax  kind  of  religion  in  the  church;  a 
very  prevalent  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  doctrines  of  grace; 
a  lax  mode  of  admitting  members  to  the 
church,  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  tme 
conversion;  a  disposition  to  attribute 
saving  grace  to  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  especially  to  baptism ;  a  disposition 
to  rely  on  the  outward  ceremonies  of 
religion,  with  little  acquaintance  with 
its  spiritual  power ;  and  a  general  break- 
ing down  of  the  barriers  between  the 
church  and  the  world,  as  there  is  usually 
in  a  time  of  outward  prosperity,  and 
especially  when  the  church  is  connected 
with  the  state.  At  this  time  there  arose 
another  set  of  influences  well  repre- 
sented by  the  angel  coming  from  the 
east,  and  sealing  the  tme  servants  of 
God,  in  the  iUustration  and  confirmation 
of  the  tme  doctrines  of  Christianity—- 
doctrines  on  which  the  spirituality  of 
the  church  has  always  depended: — the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement^ 
the  depravity  of  man,  regeneration  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Justifica- 
tion by  faith,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
kindred  doctrines.  Such  doctrines  have 
in  all  ages  served  to  determine  where 
the  tme  church  is,  and  to  designate  and 
**  seal"  the  servants  of  the  Most  High. 
(c)  This  process  of  "  sealing"  may  be 
regarded  as  contfnued  during  the  long 
night  of  Papal  darkness  that  was  coming 
upon  the  church,  when  error  woulq 
abound,  and  the  religion  of  forms  wonld 
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9  Ailcr  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a 


bo  triumphant.  Even  then,  in  -places 
obscure  and  unknown,  tbe  work  of 
"sealing''  the  true  servants  of  God 
might  1m  going  forward  — for  even  in 
those  times  of  gloomy  night  there  loere 
those,  though  comparatively  few  in 
number,  who  loved  the  truth,  and  who 
were  the  real  servants  of  God.  The 
number  of  the  elect  were  filling  up,  for 
even  in  the  darkest  times  there  were 
those  who  loved  the  cause  of  spiritual 
religion,  and  who  bore  upon  them 
the  impress  of  the  **  seal  of  the  living 
God."  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
intent  of  this  siding  vision : — a  staying 
of  the  desolation  that,  in  various  forms, 
was  sweeping  over  the  world,  in  order 
that  the  true  church  might  be  safe, 
and  that  a  large  number,  from  all  parts 
of  the  church,  might  be  sealed  and 
designated  as  the  true  servants  of  God. 
The  winds,  that  blowed  from  all  quar- 
ters, were  stayed  as  if  by  mighty  angels. 
A  new  influence,  from  the  great  source 
of  light,  came  in  to  designate  those  who 
were  the  true  servants  of  the  Most  High, 
as  if  an  angel  had  come  from  the  rising 
sun  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  to 
impress  it  on  their  foreheads.  A  selec- 
tion was  made  out  of  a  church  filling  up 
with  formalists,  and  in  which  the  true 
doctrines  of  spiritual  religion  were  fast 
fading  away,  of  those  who  could  be 
designated  as  the  true  servants  of  God. 
By  their  creed,  and  their  lives,  and  their 
i^irit,  and  their  profession,  they  could 
le  designated  as  the  true  servants  of 
God,  as  if  a  visible  mark  was  impressed 
on  their  foreheads.  This  selection  was 
confined  to  no  place,  no  class,  no  tribe, 
no  denomination.  It  was  taken  from 
the  whole  of  Israel,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  could  be  seen  that  none  of  the  tribes 
were  excluded  from  the  honor,  but  that, 
wherever  the  true  spirit  of  religion  was, 
God  was  acknowledging  these  tribes — 
or  churches — as  his,  and  there  he  was 
gathering  a  people  to  himself.  This 
would  be  long  continued,  until  new 
■cenes  would  open,  and  tbe  eye  would 
rest  on  other  developments  in  the  series 
of  symbols,  revealing  the  glorious  host 
of  the  redeemed  emerging  from  dark- 
ness, and  in  countless  numbers  triumph- 
Ibc  before  the  throne. 
0.  A/Ur    thi9,      Gr.,    '<  After    these 


great  multitude,    which'  no  maa 


things  —  Mcrd  rttvra;  —  that  is,  alter  I 
saw  these  things  thus  represented,  I  hid 
another  vision.    This  would  nndonbtedfy 
imply,  not  only  that  he  Mxto  these  tiunp 
after  he  had  seen  the  sealing  of  the  Ina- 
dred  and  forty-four  thousand,  but  thsl 
they  would  oectir  subsequently  to  thsL 
But  he  does  not  state   whether  they 
would  immediately  occur,  or  whether 
other  things  might  not  intervene.    As  i 
matter  of  fkct,  the  vision  seems  to  be 
transferred  from  earth  to  heaven— for 
the  multitudes  which  he  saw  appeared 
M  before  the  throne"  (ver.  9);  thatie, 
before  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven. 
The  design  seems  to  be  to  carry  tbe 
mind  forward  quite  beyond  the  stocvn 
and  tempests  of  earth  —  the  scenes  ult 
woe  and  sorrow — ^the  days  of  error,  daik* 
ness,  declension  and  persecution — to  that 
period  when  the  church  should  be  tri- 
umphant in  heaven.    Instead,  therdim^ 
of  leaving  the  impression  tiiat  the  biu* 
dred  and  forty-four  thousand  would  be 
dU  that  would  be  saved,  the  eye  it 
directed  to  an  innumerable  host  gathe^ 
ed  from  all  ages,  all   clunes,  and  aD 
people,  triumphant  in  glory.     The  tbA- 
titude  that   John  thus   saw  was  nol, 
therefore,  I  apprehend,  the  same  as  tbe 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  but* 
far  greater  number — the  whole  as8eD> 
bled  host  of  the  redeemed  in  heaves, 
gathered  there  as  vtetor«,   with  palm 
branches,  the  symbols  of  triumph,  hi 
Uieir  hands.    The  object  of  the  vision  if 
to  cheer  those  who  are  desponding  hi 
times  of  religious  declension  and  in  sea* 
sons  of  persecution,  and  when  the  ninn- 
her  of  true  Christians  seems  to  be  small, 
with  the  assurance  that  an  immense 
host  shall  be  redeemed  from  our  world, 
and  be  gathered  triumphant  before  tbe 
throne,     f  /  heheld.     That  is,  he  tav 
them  before  the  throne.    The  vinon  is 
transferred  frem  earth  to  heaven ;  frw 
the  contemplation  of  the   scene  whe« 
desolation  seemed  to  impend  over  the 
world,  and  when  comparatively  few  in 
number  were  ''  sealed"  as  the  servanti 
of  God,  to  the  time  when  the  redeemed 
would  be  triumphant,  and  when  a  host 
which  no  man  can  number  would  stand 
before  God.     ^  And  lo.     Indicating  sur- 
prise.   A  vast  host  burst  upon  the  viewi 
Instead  of  the  comparatively  few  wbe 
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oould  number,  of  *  all  nations,  and 
Idndreds,  and  people,  and  tongues, 

were  sealed,  an  innumerable  company 
were  presented  to  his  vision,  and  sur- 
prise was  the  natural  effect.  \  A  great 
muUitude,  Instead  of  the  oomparatiYely 
small  number  on  which  the  attention 
had  been  fixed,  f  Which  no  man  could 
number.  The  number  was  so  great  that 
no  one  eould  count  thom,  and  John, 
therefor^  did  not  attempt  to  do  it  This 
is  such  a  statement  as  one  would  make 
who  should  hare  a  view  of  all  the  re- 
deemed in  heaven.  It  would  appear  to 
be  a  number  beyond  all  power  of  compu- 
tation. This  representation  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  a  rerj  common  opinion 
that  only  a  few  will  be  saved.  The  repre- 
sentation in  the  Bible  is,  that  immense 
hosts  of  the  human  race  will  be  saved ; 
and  though  vast  numbers  will  be  lost^ 
and  thon^  at  any  particular  period  of 
the  world  hitherto  it  may  seem  tiiat  few 
have  been  in  the  path  to  life,  yet  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  taking  the 
race  at  large,  and  estimating  it  as  a 
whole,  a  vast  minority  of  the  whole  will 
be  brought  to  heaven.  For  the  true 
religion  is  yet  to  spread  all  over  the 
world,  and  perhaps  for  many,  many 
thousands  of  years,  piety  is  to  be 
as  prevalent  as  sin  has  been ;  and  in  that 
long  and  happy  time  of  the  world's  his- 
tory we  may  hope  that  the  numbers  of 
the  saved  may  surpass  all  who  have  been 
lost  in  past  periods,  beyond  any  power 
of  oomputation.  See  Notes  on  ch.  zx. 
3-0.  f  0/  all  nation*.  Not  only  of 
Jews ;  not  only  of  the  nations  which  in 
the  time  of  the  sealing  vision  had  em- 
braced the  gospel,  but  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  This  implies  two  things : 
(o)  that  the  gospel  would  be  preached 
among  all  nations;  and  (b)  that  even 
when  it  was  thus  preached  to  them  they 
would  keep  up  their  national  charac- 
teristics. There  can  be  no  hope  of 
blending  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  one  visible  sovereignty.  They 
may  all  be  subjected  to  the  spirituaJ 
reign  of  the  Redeemer,  but  still  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not 
have  their  distinct  organizations  and 
laws.  ^  And  kindred*  —  ^vX&v.  Th\g 
word  properly  refers  to  those  who  are 
descended  from  a  common  ancestry,  and 
iMnee  denotes  a  race,  lineage,  kindred. 


stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 

a  Ro.  11.25;  e.6. 0. 


It  was  applied  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  as 
derived  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  for 
the  same  reason  might  be  applied  to  a 
dan,  ahd  thence  to  any  division  in  a 
nation,  or  to  a  nation  itself —  properly 
retaining  the  notion  that  it  was  de- 
scended from  a  common  ancestor.  Hert 
it  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  smaller  clasi 
than  a  nation  —  the  different  clans  of 
which  a  nation  might  be  composed. 
f  And  people  -—  Xa&v,  This  word  refen 
properly  to  a  people  or  community  as  a 
maeSf  without  reference  to  its  origin  or 
any  of  its  divisions.  The  former  word 
would  be  used  by  one  who  should  look 
upon  a  nation  as  made  up  of  portions  of 
distinct  languages,  clans,  or  fSunilies; 
this  word  would  be  used  by  one  who 
should  look  on  such  an  assembled  people 
as  a  mere  mass  of  human  beings,  witii 
no  reference  to  their  difference  of  clan- 
ship, origin,  or  language.  ^  And  tonguM, 
Languages.  This  woni  would  refer  also 
to  ^e  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  eon» 
sidered  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  they 
speak  different  lan^ages.  The  use  of 
particular  languages  does  not  designate 
the  precise  boundaries  of  nations — for 
often'  many  people  speaking  different 
languages  are  united  as  one  nation,  and  ^ 
oflen  those  who  speak  the  same  language 
constitute  distinct  nations.  The  view, 
therefore,  with  which  one  would  look 
upon  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  in  the 
use  of  the  word  tonguea  or  langun^g^ 
would  be,  not  as  divided  into  nations; 
not  with  reference  to  their  lineage  or 
clanship ;  and  not  as  a  mere  mass  with- 
out reference  to  any  distinction,  but  as 
divided  by  epeech.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is,  that  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  as  contemplated  in  these 
points  of  view,  would  be  among  the  re- 
deemed. Comp.  Notes  on  Ban.  iii.  4, 
iv.  1.  \  Stood  before  the  throne.  The 
throne  of  God.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  2. 
The  throne  is  there  represented  as  set 
up  in  heaven,  and  the  vision  here  is  a 
vision  of  what  will  occur  in  heaven.  It 
is  designed  to  carry  the  thoughts  beyond 
all  the  scenes  of  conflict,  strife,  and  per- 
secution, on  earth,  to  the  time  when  the 
church  shall  be  triumphant  in  glory— 
when  all  storms  shall  have  passed 
by ,'  when  all  persecutions  should  have 


the  Lamb,  clothed  ■  with  white 

Tobee,  imd  palms  '  in  their  hands ; 

10  And  cried '  with  a  loud  voice. 


REVELATION, 
Stir 
nb. 


haTe  oseurred ;  wbea  all  the  elect — not 
onlj  tha  bailed  uid  rorty-foar  tliDa- 
uud  ot  the  i«led,  but  of  all  natioiK 

«nd  timflB — ehxll  have  been  gmbhered  in. 
There  wan  ■  beautinjl  propriBty  in  this 

U  b;  tbe  might  of.  angele.  Hb  >air  ■ 
new  inflaeiiDe  usi  power  that  vonld 
■eal  the  Une  aerruits  of  Qod.  Bn% 
Ihoie  tempeate  were  stayed  only  for  a 


propriatc,  theiefora,  Jnet  at  thii  momei 
at  ealm  BOBpenee'-of  delayed  jadgmen 
—to  enffer  the  mind  to  rest  on  the  ti 


when  ■  eeontlesj 


with  pall 

withangeliin  thenonhiparOod.  The 
mind,  by  the  cDDtemplntion  of  tbli  beau- 
tiful Tisian,  wonld  be  refreebed  sad 
■tnngtlieDed  for  the-  ditolosnn  of  the 
awful  loenee  wbieh  were  to  occur  on  the 
■onnding  of  the   trarapete    noder  tbe 

1  ___,      ^^.  -imple  ideaie,  thnt, 

1  of  life— 


MTenlh  ■( 


iting  01 


pendini 


on  tbe  icene  of  tbe  final  Irinmph,  irben 
inanmerable  hgets  of  the  redeemed  eball 
Btand  before  Ood,  and  when  Borrow 
eball  be  known  no  more,  f  Anrf  ie/ore 
tUZamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  throne- 
in  hearen.  See  Notes  on  oh.  v.  S. 
5  Olollitd  teiih  wAi((  rohii.  The  em- 
blami  of  innocence  or  lighteouaneis, 
unLforml;  rapreaented  as  the  raiment 
of  tha  inbabilsnte  of  heavea.  See  Notes 
on  eh.  iii.  i,  vi.  11.  f  And  paltu  m  Hefr 
iodrf..  Erablcms  of  Tictory.  Bmnchee 
of  the  palm-tree  were  carried  by  the 
irtctora  in  the  alhletio  conteeU  of  Greece 

See  Notes' on  Matt.  iii.  8.  The  palm- 
Irea — atraigbf,  eUfaled,  majestic— was 
■n  appropriate  embUm  of  triumph.  The 
portion  of  it  whioh  naa  borne  in  rictory 

tba  (op  of  the  tree.  Comp.  Nolea  on 
Im.  LiL  Se.     See  Eaohanberg,  Haanal  of 


'  Iio.  IS.  11.  e.  19. 1. 

Clou.  Lit.  p.  SIS,  and  Lev.  xilU.  40: 
"  Aid  ye  sh^l  lake  on  the  first  day,  tba 
boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branchei  o/patm- 
trti;"  Ao.  Bo  in  (he  Sarlour's  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jeruaaiem  (John  liL 
13),  "  On  tba  neit  day  mneh  people- 
took  hranehes  of  palm-lreeaj  and  went 
rorlh  to  meet  him,  and  cried,-IlDMuina' 
]«.  Andcnrdmlhaloiidvaire.  Comp, 
Zf.Qh.  ir.  T.  This  is  expreaslre  of  tba 
greotnesB  of  tlieir  joy;  the  ardor  and 
earnestness  of  their  praise.  ^  SalvaHiKi 
!o  our  Ood.  The  word  rendered  mln. 
don  —  ruTiifla  —  meanj  properly  aafMy, 
delireranoe,  preservation;  then  welfare 
ot  proeperity;  then  rictory;  then,  in  ■ 
Christian  sense,  deliverance  fiv>m  punish- 
ment and  admiaaion  to  eternal  life. 
Hi^re  tbe  Idea  aeema  to  be  Oiat  tbeif 
dnliveranee  from  sin,  danger,  penecn* 
tion,  and  death,  wea  lo  be  aaeribed  solely 
to  Qod.  It  cannot  bo  meant,  aa  the 
wards  would  seem  to  imply,  that  they 
cleuired  that  Ood  might  have  aatTsUon; 
but  the  senae  is,  that  Ihiir  salvation  wH 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  him.  —  ITbil 
-Kill  nndoabtedly  be  the  song  of  the  re- 
l^ii^ed  forever,  and  all  who  reach  tba 
lieaTenlyworid  will  feel  that  they  owe 
Liiclr  deliverance  from  eternal  death, 
and  their  admission  to  glory,  wholly  to 
Uim.  Prof.  Robinson  (Lix.)  ronders  the 
wurd  here,  victory.  The  fiiir  meaning  li, 
[liat  ahaltvir  a  incloded  in  Uie  word 
i/i/tnlion  will  be  doe  to  Ood  alone — tha 
il^lirernnce  from  aiti,  danger  and  death; 
the  triumph  over  every  foe;  (be  raaot- 
recl.ion  from  the  grave ;  the  resoue  Aon 
eternal  burningB;  the  admission  to  a 
holy  heaven,  — Welory  in  all  that  tbat 
nord  impliea  will  be  due  lo  Ood. 
H  WMtk  litletk  upon  lie  liront.  Molea 
eh.  It.  2.  ^  And  mio  Ihe  Lamb.  Notes 
<!b.  r.  e.  Ood  tba  Father,  and  He  who 
Is  the  Lamb  of  God,  alike  claim  the  ho- 
nor of  loWstion.  It  is  observable  ben 
(iiat  the  redeemed  aaeribe  Iheir  aalva- 
lloii  to  (he  Lamb  us  well  as  to  him  who 
ia  OD  the  throne.  Coold  they  do  this  If 
ho  itho  is  refarrod  to  as  the  '  Lomb'  were 
nmsreman?  Could  they  if  he  *era  an 
sngolf  Couldthey  if  ho  were  not  equal 
KllbthoTatherr    na  thoaB  who  an  la 
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11  And  all  the  angels  stood 
round  about  the  throne,  and  abotU 
the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and 
fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces. 
and  wori^pped  God, 

12  Saying,   *  Amen:   Blessing, 

a  Jade  25.  c.  5. 13, 14. 

heayen  worship  a  creature  ?  Will  they 
unite  a  cre«ted  being  with  the  anointed 
One  in  sets  of  solemn  adoration  and 
praise? 

11.  And  all  the  angeU  ttood  round 
about  tA«  throne.  Notes  ch.  y.  11.  ^  And 
about  tkt  elders.  Notes  ch.  iv.  4.  f  And 
the  four  beasts.  Notes  ch.  iv.  6.  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  angels  stood  in  the 
outer  circle,  or  outside  of  the  elders  and 
the  four  liring  creatures.  The  redeemed, 
it  ia  manifest,  occupied  the  inner  circle, 
and  were  near  the  throne,  though  their 
precise  location  is  not  mentioned.  The 
angels  sympathize  with  the  church  re- 
deemed and  triumphant,  as  they  did 
with  the  church  in  its  conflicts  and 
trials,  ahd  they  now  appropriately  unite 
with  that  church  in  adoring  and  praising 
Ood.  They  see,  in  that  redemption,  new 
displays  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
they  rejoice  that  that  church  is  rescued 
firom  its  troubles,  and  is  now  brought 
triumphant  to  heaven.  ^  And  fell  before 
ike  throne  on  their  faces.  The  usual  posi- 
tion of  profound  adoration.  Ch.  iv.  10, 
y.  8.  ^  And  worshipped  Ood.  Notes  ch. 
T.  11,  I'SL 

12.  Saying,  Amen.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i. 
7.  The  word  Amen  here  is  a  word 
strongly  aflSrming  the  truth  of  what  is 
said,  or  expressing  hearty  assest  to  it. 
It  may  be  uttered,  as  expressing  this, 
either  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. Thus,  wills  are  commonly  com- 
menced, 'In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.* 
^  Biesainff,  and  glory,  ko.  Substantially 
uie  same  ascription  of  praise  occurs  in 
ch.  y.  12.  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  The 
general  idea  is,  that  the  highest  kind  of 
IMraise  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God ;  —  every 
thing  excellent  in  character  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  him ;  every  blessing  which  is 
received  is  to  be  traced  to  him.  —  The 
order  of  the  words,  indeed,  is  changed, 
but  the  sensA  is  substantially  the  same. 
In  the  former  case  (oh.  v.  12)  the  ascrip- 
tion of  pruse  is  to  the  Lamb — the  Son 
•C  Ood.;  \Mf  iUs  ta  €h>d.    In  both  in- 


and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanks- 
giving, and  honor,  and  power,  and 
mighi^  he  unto  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen. 

13  And  one  of  the  elders  an- 
swered, saying  unto  me,  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? 


stances,  the  worship  is  described  as  ren- 
dered in  heaven;  and  the  use  of  the 
language  shows  that  God  and  the  Lamb 
are  regarded  in  heaven  as  entitled  to 
equal  praise.  The  only  words  found 
here  which  do  not  occur  in  ch.  v.  12,  are 
thanksgiving  and  might  —  words  which 
require  no  particular  explanation. 

13.  And  one  of  the  elders.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iv.  4.  That  is,  as  there  under- 
stood, one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
church  before  the  throne.  ^  Answered* 
The  word  answer  with  us  means  to  reply 
to  something  which  has  been  said.  In 
the  Bible,  however,  the  word  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  in  the  beginning  of  a 
speech,  where  nothing  has  been  said— • 
as  if  it  were  a  reply  to  something  that 
might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  or  to  some- 
thing that  is  passing  through  the  mind 
of  another ;  or  to  something  in  the  case 
under  consideration  which  suggests  an 
inquiry.  Comp.  Isa.  Ixv.  24;  Dan.  ii.  26; 
Acts  V.  8.  Thus  it  is  used  here.  John 
was  looking  on  the  host,  and  reflecting  on 
the  state  of  things ;  and  to  the  train  of 
thought  passing  through  his  mind  the 
angel  answered  by  an  enquiry  as  to  a 
part  of  that  host  Prof.  Stuart  renders 
it,  accosted  me.  ^  What  are  these  which 
are  arrayed  in  white  robes  f  Who  are 
these  ?  The  object  evidently  is,  to  bring 
the  case  of  these  persons  more  particu- 
larly into  view.  The  vast  host  with 
branches  of 'palm  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  John,  but  it  was  the  object  of 
the  speaker  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  host — the  martyrs 
who  stood  among  them.  He  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  turned  to  a  particular 
portion  of  the  immense  multitude  of  the 
redeemed,  and  by  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  these  —  *  Who  are  these^  —  to  have 
fixed  the  eye  upon  them.  All  those 
who  are  before  the  throne  are  repre- 
sented as  clothed  in  white  robes  (ver.  9), 
but  the  eye  might  be  directed  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  them  as  grouped  togeueTi 
and  Mi  having  something  peeiuar  W 
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14  And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir, 
fiiou  knowost.  And  he  said  to  me, 
These  are  they  which  came  out  of 

a  Jno.  IG.  33.  0.  6. 9. 

their  position  or  appearance. — There  was 
a  propriety  in  thus  directing  the  mind  of 
John  to  the  martyrs  as  triumphing  in 
heaven,  in  a  time  when  the  chorches 
were  sufiforing  persecution,  and  in  view 
of  the  vision  which  ho  had  had  of  times 
of  darkness  and  calamity  coming  upon 
the  world  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
seaL  Beyond  alT  the  scenes  of  sorrow 
and  griuf,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the 
martyrs  triumphing  in  heaven.  %  Ar- 
rayed in  white  rohet,  Notesver.9.  ^And 
whence  came  they  f  The  object  is  to  fix 
the  attention  more  distinctly  on  what  is 
said  of  them,  that  they  came  up  out  of 
great  tribulation. 

14.  And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  thou 
knotoeit*  The  word  air  in  this  place  — 
K6pu — Lord — is  a  form  of  respectful  ad- 
dress, such  as  would  be  used  when  speak- 
ing to  a  superior.  Gen.  zliiL  20;  Matt. 
xiiL  27,  XXL  30,  xxviL  63 ;  John  iv.  1 1, 15, 
19,  49,  V.  7,  xiL  21,  xx.  15.  The  simple 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Hhon  knowest,' 
is,  that  he  who  had  asked  the  question 
must  be  better  informed  than  he  to 
whom  he  had  proposed  it.  It  is  on  the 
part  of  John  a  modest  confession  that  he 
did  not  know,  or  could  not  be  presumed 
to  know,  and  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
spectful utterance  of  an  opinion  that  he 
who  addressed  this  question  to  him  must 
be  in  possession  of  this  knowledge. 
^  And  he  said  unto  me.  Not  ofifended 
with  the  reply,  and  ready,  as  he  had 
evidently  intended  to  do,  to  give  him  the 
information  which  he  needed.  ^  Theae 
are  they  which  cam^  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion. The  word  rendered  tribulation  — 
S^Xixpis  —  is  a  word  of  general  character, 
meaning  affliction,  though  perhaps  there 
is  here  an  allusion  to  persecution.  The 
sense,  however,  would  be  better  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  great  trials.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  set  before 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  a  view  of  those 
who  had  suffered  much,  and  who.  by 
their  sufi'erings  had  been  sanctified  and 
prepared  for  heaven,  in  order  to  encou- 
raf^  those  who  might  be  yet  called  to 
liiiSer.  ^  Ami  have  wdshed  their  robes. 
To  ttit,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  f  And 
tkmM  aeiifs  ti»  the  Wood  of  tho 


great  tribulation,  *  and  haye  md^ 
ed  *  their  robes,  and  made  then 
white  in  the  blood  '  of  the  Lamh^ 

5  100.8.11.  He.  9. 14.    e  lJno.l.7.aLI. 

Lamb,  There  is  some  incongmitj  ii 
saying  that  they  had  made  them  vhiu  is 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  and  the  meanii|i 
therefore,  mast  be,  thai  they  hade<«aiii3 
or  purified  them  in  that  blood.  Undcf 
the  ancient  ritaal,  various  things  iUnmI 
the  sanotoary  were  eleanted  from  coe* 
menial  defilement,  by  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  on  them — the  blood  of  sacrSkea 
In  accordance  wi£h  tliat  usage  thi 
blood  of  the  Lambi— of  the  Lord  Jesoi-* 
is  said  to  cleanse  and  purify.  J'da 
sees  a  great  company  wiUi  white  roboi 
The  means  by  which  it  is  said  tkiy 
became  white  or  pure  is  the  blood  if 
the  Lamb.  It  is  not  said  that  tli^ 
were  made  white  as  the  result  of  thiir 
suffisrings  or  their  afflictions,  bat  fay  tht 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  coarse  d 
thought  here  is  such  that  it  would  W 
natimd  to  suppose  that,  if  at  any  tiM 
the  great  deeds  or  the  sufferingl  of  tfei 
saints  could  oontribute  to  the  faet  thit 
they  will  wear  white  robes  in  heans, 
this  is  an  occasion  on  which  there  mi^ 
be  such  a  reference.  But  there  is  m 
allusion  to  that  It  is  not  by  their  on 
sufferings  and  trials ;  their  perseeotiiM 
and  sorrows,  that  they  are  made  ho^ 
but  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  bsl 
been  shed  for  sinners.  This  reference  ti 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  is  one  of  the  fai> 
cidental  proofs  that  occur  so  frequency 
in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  reality  of  tki 
atonement.  It  could  be  only  in  aUnte 
to  that^and  with  an  implied  belief  ii 
that,  that  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  codi 
be  referred  to  as  cleansing  the  robes  of 
the  saints  in  heaven.  H  he  shed  Ui 
blood  merely  as  other  men  have  doM| 
if  he  died  only  as  a  martyr,  what  pn- 
priety  would  there  have  been  in  referni| 
to  his  blood  more  than  to  the  blood  cl 
any  other  martyr  ?  And  what  inflmn 
could  the  blood  of  any  martyr  have  Ii 
cleansing  the  robes  of  the  saints  in  hi^ 
ven  ?  The  fact  is,  that  if  that  were  4 
such  language  would  be  nnmeaaiag.  II 
is  never  used  except  in  connexion  witt 
the  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  laogosfll 
of  the  Bible  everywhere  is  sneh  as  wmm 
be  employed  on  the  supposition  that  hi 
shed  his  blood  to  make  exfiAtim  fwri% 
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15  Therefore  are  they  before  the 
Ihrone  of  Qod,  and  serve  him  day 
and  night  in  his  temple :  and.  he 
that  sitteth  on  the  tnrone  shall 
dwell  *  among  them. 

a  e.  21. 3,  4. 

and  on  no  other  supposition.  On  the 
Miienl  meaning  of  the  language  used 
Eertty  and  the  sentiment  expressed,  see 
Motes  on  Heb.  iz.  14,  and  I.  John  L  7. 
15.  Tktrtfwe  are  they  before  the  throne 
of  Oo<L  The  reason  why  they  are  there 
ii  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  Lamb 
shed  hia  blood  to  make  expiation  for 
■in.  No  other  reason  can  be  given  why 
■ny  one  of  the  human  race  is  in  heaven ; 
and  thai  is  reason  enough  why  any  of 
that  race  are  there.  ^And  eerve  him 
4etg  and  night  in  hie  temple.  That  is, 
'  eonttnnally  or  constantly.  Bay  and 
j  night  eonstitute  the  whole  of  time,  and 
thifl  ezpreesion,  therefore,  denotes  con- 
stant Mid  uninterrupted  serrice.  On 
earth,  toil  is  suspended  by  the  return  of 
night^  and  the  service  of  God  is  inter- 
mitted by  the  necessity  of  rest ;  in  hea- 
ven,  aa  there  will  be  no  weariness,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  intermission,  and  the 
service  of  God,  varied  doubtless  to  meet 
the  state  of  the  mind,  will  be  continued 
forever.  —  The  phrase  **  to  serve  him  in 
'*  hit  temple,"  refers  undoubtedly  to  hea- 
ven»  regarded  as  the  temple  or  holy 
dwelling-place  of  God.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
L  6.  T -^'*^  ^  *^*  eitteth  on  the  throne. 
God.  Notes  ch.  iv.  2.  ^  Shall  dwell  among 
th^m — 9Ktivfi9ti,  This  word  properly 
means,  to  tent,  to  pitch  a  tent ;  and,  in 
the  New  Testament^  to  dwell  as  in  tents. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  God  would 
dwell  among  them  as  in  a  tent,  or  would 
have  his  abode  with  them.  Perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  tiie  tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
derness. That  was  regarded  as  the  pe- 
culiar dwelling-place  of  God,  and  that 
alwayi  occupied  a  central  place  among 
the  tribes  of  IsraeL  So  in  heaven  — 
there  will  be  the  consciousness  always 
that  Ood  dwells  there  among  his  people, 
ftsd  that  the  redeemed  are  gathered 
■romid  him  in  his  own  house,  ^rof. 
Biwurt  renders  this,  it  seems  to  me  w^^ 
Uts  beauty  and  propriety,  "  will  spread 
hit  t«nt  over  them,"  as  meaning  that  he 
woold  receive  them  into  intimate  con- 
beetfoB  and  onion  with  him,  and  offer 
his  protsction.    Comp.  oh.  xxi.  3. 


16  They  shall  hunger  *  no  more, 
neither  tnirst  any  more;  neitiief 
shall  the  sun  lignt  on  them,  nof 
any  heat* 


b  Is.  40. 10. 


e  Ps.  121. 6;  Is.  4. 8. 


16.  TJiey  ehall  hunger  no  more,  A  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  redeemed  who 
will  be  there,  were,  when  on  the  earthy 
subjected  to  the  evils  of  famine ;  many 
who  perished  with  hunger.  In  heaven, 
they  will  be  subjected  to  that  evil  no 
more,  for  there  will  be  no  want  that  will 
not  be  supplied.  The  bodies  which  the 
redeemed  will  have — spiritual  bodies 
(1  Cor.  XV.  44>-^will  doubtless  be  such  af 
will  be  nourished  in  some  other  way  than 
by  food,  if  they  require  any  nourish- 
ment; and  whatever  that  nourishment 
may  be,  it  will  be  fully  supplied.  The 
passage  here  is  taken  from  Isa.  xlix.  10 ; 
**  They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ; 
neither  shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite 
them."  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
^Neither  thiret  any  more.  As  multl« 
tudes  of  the  redeemed  have  been  snb» 
jected  to  the  evils  of  hunger,  so  have 
multitudes  also  been  subjected  to  the 
pains  of  thirst.  In  prison ;  in  pathless 
deserts ;  in  times  of  drought,  when  wells 
and  fountains  were  dried  up,  they  have 
suffered  from  this  cause  —  a  cause  pro- 
ducing as  intense  suffering  perhaps  as 
any  that  man  endures.  Comp.  Ex.  xviL 
3 ;  Lam.  iv.  4,*  2  Cor.  xi.  27 ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  1. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  persons  suffer- 
ing so  intensely  from  thirst  that  the 
highest  vision  of  felicity  would  be  such 
a  promise  as  that  in  the  words  before 
us — "  neither  thirst  any  more."  ^  Nei^ 
ther  ehall  the  eun  light  on  them,  II 
is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  say,  thai 
the  word  light  here  does  not  mean  to 
enlighten,  to  give  light  to,  to  shine  on. 
The  Greek  is — Hvti — fall  on,  and  the 
reference  probably  is,  to  the  intense  and 
burning  heat  of  the  sun,  commonly  called 
a  9un-$troke,  Excessive  heat  of  the  sun, 
causing  great  pain  or  sudden  death,  is 
not  a  very  uncommon  thing  among  us, 
and  must  have  been  more  common  in 
the  warm  climates  and  burning  sands  ot 
the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  Pales- 
tine. The  meaning  here  is,  that  ia 
heaven  they  would  be  free  from  this 
calunity.  ^  Nor  any  heat.  In  Iss. 
xlix.  10,  from  whioh  place  this  is  qnols^ 
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17  For  the  Lamb,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  *  feed 
them,   and  shall  lead  them  unto 

a  Fs.  23. 1,  2,  5;  86.  8;  Is.  40. 11. 

« 

tilt  expression  is  y^  —  aharabf  proper- 

T  T 

If  denoting  heat  or  burning,  and  par- 
tiovlarly  the  tniragef  the  exoessire  beat 
of  a  sandy  desert  producing  a  vapor 
which  has  a  striking  resemblance  to 
water,  and  which  often  misleads  the  un- 
wary traveller  by  its  deceptive  appear- 
ance. 8fj9  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxv.  7.  The 
expression  here  is  equivalent  to  intense 
heat^  and'  the  meaning  is,  that  in  heaven 
the  redeemed  will  not  be  subjected  to 
any  such  suffering  as  the  traveller  often 
experiences  in  the  burning  saads^  of  the 
desert  The  language  would  convey  a 
most  grateful  idea  to  those  who  had 
been  subjected  to  these  sufferings,  and 
is  one  form  of  saying  that,  in  heaven, 
the  redeemed  will  be  delivered  from  the 
iUs  which  they  suffer  in  this  life.  Per- 
haps the  whole  image  here  is  that  of 
travellers  who  have  been  on  a  long 
journey,  exposed  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
wandering  in  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  exposed  to  the  fiery  rays  of 
the  sun,  at  length  reaching  their  quiet 
and  peaceful  home,  where  they  would 
find  safety  and  abundMice.  The  be- 
liever's journey  from  earth  to  heaven  is 
such  a,  otlgrimage, 

17.  For  the  Lamb,  which  if  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne.  Notes,  oh.  v.  6. 
Ho  is  still  the  great  agent  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  the  redeemed  in  hea- 
ven, f  Shall  feed  them.  Rather,  shall 
exercise  over  Uiem  the  office  of  a  shep- 
herd— woifiavet.  This  includes  much 
more  than  mere  feeding.  It  embraces 
all  the  care  which  a  shepherd  takes  of 
his  'flock  —  watching  them,  providing 
fbr  them,  guarding  them  from  danger. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxiiL  1,  2,  5,  xxxvL  8.  See 
this  fully  illustrated  in  the  Notes  on 
Isa.  xL  11.  f  And  ehall  lead  them  unto 
Uving  fountaint  of  fioaiere.  Living  tovok- 
tains  refer  to  running  streams,  as  con- 
trasted with  standing  water  and  stag- 
nant pools.  See  Notes  on  John  iv.  10. 
The  Illusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  represented  as  fresh 
and  ever-flowing,  like  streams  in  the 
aetert.  No  image  of  happiness,  perhaps, 
i«  more  vivid,  or  Would  bt  more  striking 


living  fountains  of  waters:  and 
God  shall  wipe  *.away  all  tears 
from^their  eyes. 

»Is.2S.8. 

to  an  Oriental,  than  that  of  such  foun- 
tains flowing  in  sandy  and  boming 
wastes.  The  word  living  hwe  must 
refer  to  the  fact  that  that  hiq>pineH 
will  be  perenniaL  These  fountains 
will  always  bubble;  these  streams  will 
never  dry  up.  The  thirst  for  salvation 
will  always  be  gratified;  the  soul  will 
always  be  made  happy,  f  And  God 
ehall  wipe  away  all  tearefrom  their  eyes. 
This  is  a  new  image  of  happiness  taken 
from  another  place  in  l8aiah-(eh.  xxv.  8), 
"  The  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears 
from  off  all  faoes."  The  expression  is  one 
of  exquisite  tenderness  and  beauty.  The 
poet  Burns  said  that  he  could  never  read 
this  without  being  affected  to  weeping. 
Of  all  the  negative  descriptions  of  hea- 
ven, there  is  no  one  perhaps  that  would 
be  better  adapted  to  produce  consola- 
tion than  this.  This  is  a  world  of  weep- 
ing— a  vale  of  tears.  Philosophers  have 
sought  a  brief  definition  of  man,  and 
have  sought  in  vain.  Would  there  be 
any  better  description  of  him,  as  repre- 
senting the  reality  of  his  oondition  hers^ 
than  to  say  that  he  is  one  «oAo  weepet 
Who  is  there  of  the  human  family  that 
has  not  shed  a  tear?  Who  that  has  not 
wept  over  the  grave  of  a  friend;  over 
his  own  losses  and  cares ;  over  hSs  disap- 
pointments ;  over  the  treatment  he  has 
received  from  others;  over  his  sins; 
over  the  follies,  vices,  and  woes  of  his 
fellow-men  ?  And  what  a  ehange  would 
it  make  in  our  world  if  it  could  be  said 
that  henceforward  not  another  tesr 
would  be  shed ;  not  a  head  would  ever 
be  bowed  again  in  grief  I  Yel^  this  is 
to  be  the  condition  of  heaven.  In  that 
world  there  is  to  be  no  pain,  no  dis^>- 
pointment,  no  bereavement.  No  friend 
is  to  lie  in  dreadful  agony  on  a  siekbed; 
no  grave  is  to  be  opened  to  reorivs  a 
parent^  a  wife,  a  child;  no  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  death  is  to  draw  tears  of  sorrow 
from  the  eyes.  To  that  blessed  world, 
when  our  eyes  run  down  with  tears,  art 
we  permitted  to  look  forward ;  and  the 
prospect  of  such  a  world  shoald  cos- 
tribute  to  wipe  away  our  tears  here-  Ibr 
all  our  sorrows  will  soon  be  over.  As 
already  remarked,  ther«  was  a  b— utHWI 
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piroprieij,  at  a  time  when  sacli  ca£i- 
mities  impended  over  the  clmrcli  and 
the  world;  when  there  was  each  a 
eertunty  of  persecution  and  sorrow;  in 
permitting  the  mind  to  rest  on  the  con- 
templation of  these  happy  scenes  in 
heaven,  where  all  the  redeemed,  in 
white  rohes,  and  with  palms  of  victory  in 
their  hands,  would  be  gathered  before 
the  throne.  To  ns,  also,  now,  amidst 
the  trials  of  the  present  life- -when 
friends  leave  ns ;  when  sicknesf  comes ; 
when  oar  hopes  are  blasted  >  when 
ealnmnies  and  reproaches  come  upon 
OB ;  when,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  and  looking  down  into  the  cold 
tomb,  the  eyes  pour  forth  floods  of  tears 
•—it  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  look  forward  to  that  brighter 
•cene  in  heaven,  where  not  a  pang  shall 
ever  bo  felt,  and  not  a  tear  shall  ever 
be  shed. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

AHALTSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

Om  seal  of  the  mysterious  roll  (ch.  v. 
1),  ranains  to  be  broken  —  six  having 
already  disclosed  the  contents  of  the  vo- 
lume relating  to  the  future.  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  opening  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  last^  should  be  attended  with 
eircumstanoes  of  peculiar  solemnity,  as 
being  all  that  romwned  in  this  volume 
to  be  nfifolded,  and  as  the  events  thus 
far  had  been  evidentiy  preparatory  to 
■ome  groat  catastrophe.  It  would  have 
been  natural  to  expect  that,  like  the  six 
former,  this  seal  would  have  been  opened 
at  onoc,  and  would  have  disclosed  all  that 
was  to  happen  at  one  view.  But,  instead 
of  that,  the  opening  of  this  seal  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  events,  seven  also 
In  number,  which  succeed  each  other, 
represented  by  new  symbols — the  blow- 
ing of  as  many  successive  trumpets. 
These  circumstances  retard  the  course 
of  the  action,  and  fix  the  mind  on  a  new 
order  of  events — events  which  could  be 
appropriately  grouped  together,  and 
which,  for  some  reason,  might  be  thus 
more  properly  represented  than  they 
eould  be  in  so  many  successive  seals. 
•What  was  the  reason  of  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  more  readily  seen  on  an 
examination  of  the  particular  events 
referred  to  in  the  successive  trumpet- 
blasts. 

The  i>oiots  in  the  chapter  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— 
29 


1.  The  opening  of  ihe  leventh  aeal* 
yer.  1.  This  is  attended,  not  with  au 
immediate  exhibition  of  the  erenti  whieh 
are  to  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former 
seals,  but  with  a  solemn  siienee  in  hea- 
ven for  the  space  of  half  an  hoar.  The 
reaaon  of  this  siienee,  apparentiy,  la 
found  in  the  solemn  nature  of  the  eventi 
which  are  anticipated.  At  tiie  opening 
of  the  sixth  seal  (ch.  tL  12,  seq.)  the 
grand  catastrophe  of  the  world's  histoiy 
seemed  about  to  occur.  This  had  been 
suspended  for  a  time  as  if  by  the  power 
of  angels  holding  the  winds  and  the 
storm  (ch.  vii),  and  now  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  there  would  be  a  series  of 
overwhelming  calamities.  In  view  of 
these  apprehended  terrors,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven  are  represented  as  stand- 
ing in  awful  silence,  as  if  anticipating 
and  apprehending  what  was  to  occur. 
This  circumstance  adds  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene,  and  is  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  position  which  the 
mind  naturally  assumes  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  dreaded  events.  Silence — solemn 
and  awful  silence  —  is  the  natural  state 
of  the  mind  under  such  circumstances.— 
In  accordance  with  this  expectation  of 
what  was  to  come,  a  series  of  new  repre- 
senta4<ions  is  introduced,  adapted  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  fearful  disdosurei 
which  are  yet  to  be  made. 

2.  Seven  angels  appear,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  seal,  to  whom  are  given 
seven  trumpets,  as  if  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  perform  an  important  part  In 
introducing  the  series  of  events  which 
was  to  follow,  ver.  2. 

3.  As  a  still  farther  preparation,  an- 
other angel  is  introduced,  standing  at 
the  altar  with  a  golden  censer,  vs.  3-5. 
He  is  represented  as  engaged  in  a  solemn 
act  of  worship,  offering  incense  and  the 
prayers  f^f  the  saints  before  the  throne. 
This  unusual  representation  seems  to  be 
designed  to  denote  that  some  extraordi- 
nary events  were  to  occur,  making  it  pro- 
per that  incense  should  ascend,  and 
prayer  be  ofifered,  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  God,  After  the  offering  of  the  in- 
cense, and  the  prayers,  the  angel  takes 
the  censer  and  easts  it  to  the  earth,  and 
the  effect  is  that  there  are  voices,  and 
thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  an 
earthquake.  All  these  would  seem  to 
be  symbolical  of  the  fearful  events  which 
are  to  follow.  —  The  silence;  the  in- 
oense-offci'iDg;  the  prayers;  the  fearful 
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agitations  prodaced  by  the  casting  of  the 
oenser  upon  the  earth,  as  if  the  prayer 
was  not  heard,  and  as  if  the  offering  of 
the  incense  did  not  avail  to  torn  away 
the  impending  wrath,  all  are  appropriate 
symbols  to  introduce  the  series  of  fearful 
calamities  which  were  coming  upon  the 
world  on  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets. 

4.  The  first  angel  sounds,  ver.  7.  Hail 
and  fire  follow,  mingled  with  blood. 
The  third  part  of  the  trees  and  of  the 
green  grass  —  that  is,  of  the  vegetable 
world — is  consumed. 

5.  The  second  angel  sounds,  vs.  8,  9. 
A  great  burning  mountain  is  cast  into 
the  sea,  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea 
becomes  blood,  and  a  third  part  of  all 
that  is  in  the  sea — fishes  and  ships — is 
destroyed. 

6.  The  third  angol  sounds,  vs.  10,  11. 
A  great  star,  burning  like  a  lamp,  falls 
from  heaven  upon  a  third  part  of  the 
rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters, 
and  the  waters  become  bitter,  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  die  from  drinking  the 
waters. 

7.  The  fourth  angel  sounds,  ver.  12. 
The  calamity  falls  on  the  sources  of 
light — ^the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  for  the  third  part  of  the 
day  there  is  no  light,  and  for  the  third 
part  of  the  night  also  there  is  no  light 

8.  At  this  stage  of  things,  after  the 
sounding  of  the  four  trumpets,  there  is 
a  pause,  and  an  angel  flics  through  the 
midst  of  heaven,  thrice  crying  wo,  by 
reason  of  the  remaining  trumpets  which 
are  to  sound,  ver.  IS.  Ucre  would  seem 
to  be  some  natural  interval,  or  something 
which  would  separate  the  events  which 
had  occurred  from  those  which  were  to 
follow.  These  four,  from  some  cause, 
are  grouped  together,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  those  which  are  to  follow — 
as  if  the  latter  appertained  to  a  nttw  class 
of  events,  though  under  the  same  general 
group  introduced  by  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  seal. 

A  few  general  remarks  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  analysis  of  the  chap- 
ter, which  m9.y  aid  us  in  its  exposition 
and  application. 

(a)  These  events,  in  their  order,  un- 
doubtedly succeed  those  which  are  refer- 
red to  under  the  opening  of  the  first  six 
seals.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the 
•eriet  which  is  to  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  world.    It  has  been  su|i|iused  by 


some  that  the  erents  here  Bymbolised  art 
substantially  the  same  as  those  already 
referred  to  under  the  first  six  seals,  or 
that>  at  tiie  opening  of  the  sixth  seal, 
there  is  a  catastrophe,  and,  one  seriei 
being  there  concluded,  the  writer,  by  a 
new  set  of  symbols,  goes  back  to  th« 
same  point  of  time,  and  passes  over  thi 
same  period  by  a  new  and  parallel  set 
of  symbols.  But  this  is  manifestly  con- 
trary to  the  whole  design.  At  the  first  (cL 
V.  1),  a  volume  was  exhibited  sealed  wiUi 
seven  seals,  the  unrolling  of  which  would 
manifestly  develop  »ucce»»ive  events,  and 
the  whole  of  which  would  embrace  aU 
the  events  which  were  to  be  disclosei 
,When  all  these  seven  seals  were  broken/ 
and  the  contents  of  that  volume  were 
disclosed,  there  might  indeed  be  anoHur 
set  of  symbols  going  over  the  same 
ground  with  another  design,  or  giving  s 
representation  of  future  events  in  some 
other  point  of  view ;  but  cloarly  the  se- 
ries should  not  be  broken  until  the  whole 
seven  seals  are  opened,  nor  should  it  be 
supposed  that  there  is,  in  the  opening  of 
the  same  volume,  an  arresting  of  the 
course  of  events,  in  order  to  go  back  again 
to  the  same  beginning.  The  represent' 
ation  in  this  series  of  symbols  is  like 
drawing  out  a  telescope.  A  telescope 
might  be  divided  into  seven  parts,,  ai 
well  as  into  the^usual  number,  and  the 
drawing  out  of  the  seventh  part,  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  regarded  as  a  represent- 
ation  of  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal 
But,  the  seventh  part,  instead  of  being  onf 
unbroken  piece  like  the  other  six,  might 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  subdivided 
into  seven  minor  parts,  each  represent- 
ing a  smaller  portion  of  the  seventh  part.  - 
In  such  a  case,  the  drawing  out  of  tht 
seventh  division  would  succeed  that  of 
the  others,  and  would  be  designed  to  re- 
present a  subsequent  order  of  events. 

(6)  There  was  some  reason,  manifestlji 
why  these  seven  last  events,  or  the  se- 
ries represented  by  the  seven  trumpeiBi 
should  be  grouped  together,  as  coming 
under  the  same  general  classificatioo« 
They  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  make 
it  proper  to  represent  them  by  cUfferenl 
symbols,  and  yet  they  had  so  much  of , 
the  same  general  character  as  to  maka 
it  proper  to  group  them  together.  If 
this  had  not  been  so,  it  would  have  bewn 
proper  to  represent  them  by  a  sucoessioB 
of  seals  extending  to  thirteen  in  nnmberi 
Instead  of  representing  six  seals  in  raO' 
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AND  when  he  had  opened  the 
seventib  seal,  *  there  was  silence 

eetsion,  and  then,  nnder  ihe  seventh,  a 
new  series  extending  also  to  the  number 
seren.  In  the  fulfilment,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  look  for  some  events  which  have 
some  such  natural  connexion  and  bear- 
ing that,  for  some  reason,  thej  can  be 
classed  together,  and  jet  so  distinct  that, 
under  the  same  general  symbol  of  the 
»eal,  they  can  be  represented  under  the 
partiealajr  symbol  of  the  trumpets. 

(e)  For  some  reason,  there  was  a  fur- 
ther distinction  between  the  events  re- 
presented by  the  first  four  trumpets,  and 
those  which  were  to  follow.  There  was 
■ome  reason  why  they  should  be  more 
particularly  grouped  together,  and  placed 
in  close  connexion,  and  why  there  should 
be  an  interval  (eh.  viii.  13)  before  the 
other  trumpet  should  sound.  In  the  ful- 
filment of  this,  we  should  naturally  look 
for  such  an  order  of  events  as  would  be 
designated  by  four  successive  symbols, 
and  then  for  such  a  change,  in  some  re- 
ipects,  as  to  make  an  interval  proper, 
and  a  proclamation  of  u>o,  before  the 
sounding  of  the  other  three,  ch.  viii.  13. 
Then,  it  would  be  natural  to  look  for 
mch  events  as  could  properly  be  grouped 
nnder  the  three  remaining  symbols — the 
three  succeeding  trumpets. 

{d)  It  is  natural,  as  already  intimated, 
to  suppose  that  the  entire  group  would 
extend  in  some  general  manner  at  least, 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  or, 
that  there  would  be,  under  the  last  one, 
a  reference  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things — the  end  of  the  world.  The  rea«on 
for  this  has  already  been  given,  that  the 
apostle  saw  a  volume  (ch.  v.  1.),  which 
contained  a  sealed  account  of  the  future, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there 
wonld  be  a  reference  to  the  great  leading 
events  which  were  to  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  church  and  of  the  world.  This 
natural  anticipation  is  confirmed  by  the 
events  disclosed  under  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet  (ch.  xL  15,  seq.), 
"^nd  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and 
there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  say- 
ing, The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
hia  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever.  And  the  four  and  twenty 
alders  which  sat  before  God  on  their 
I,  fell  upon  their  fiMjes,  and  worship- 


in  heaven  about  the  spjice  of  half 
an  hour. 


a  C.5. 1. 


ped  Ood,  saying.  We  give  thee  thanks, 
0  Lord,  Ood  iJmighty,  which  art,  and 
wasty  and  art  to  come;  because  thou 
hast  taken  thy  great  power,* and  hast 
reigned,"  Ac.  At  all  events,  this  would 
lead  us  on  to  the  final  triumph  of 
Christianity  —  to  the  introduction  of 
the  millenium  of  glory  —  to  the  period 
when  the  Son  of  God  should  reign  on 
the  earth.— After  that  (ch.  xL  19,  seq.), 
a  now  series  of  visions  commences,  dis- 
closing, through  the  same  periods  of 
history,  a  new  view  of  the  church  to  the 
time  also  of  its  final  triumph:  —  the 
church  internally ;  the  rise  of  antichrist, 
and  the  effect  of  the  rise  of  this  formi- 
dable  power.  See  the  Analysis  of  the 
Book,  Part  Fifth. 

1.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  eeventh 
seal  See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  1.  %  There 
was  eilence  in  heaven.  The  whole  scene 
of  the  vision  is  laid  in  heaven  (cIl.  iv.),  and 
John  represents  things  as  they  seem  to 
be  passing  there.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  on  the  opening  of  this  seal,  instead 
of  voices,  thunderings,  tempests,  as  per- 
haps was  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  sixth  seal  (ch.  vi.  12,  seq.),  and  which 
seemed  only  to  have  been  suspended  for 
a  time  (ch.  viL),  there  was  an  awful  still- 
ness, as  if  all  heaven  was  reverently 
waiting  for  the  development  Of  course, 
this  is  a  symbolical  representation,  and 
is  designed  not  to  represent  a  pause  in 
the  events  themselves,  but  only  the  im- 
pressive and  fearful  nature  of  the  events 
which  are  now  to  be  disclosed.  ^  About 
the  space  of  half  an  hour.  He  did  not 
profess  to  designate  the  time  exactly.  It 
was  a  brief  period  —  yet  a  period  whiei 
in  such  circumstances  would  appear  it 
be  long — about  half  an  hour.  The  word 
here  used  —  ^/maptov  —  does  not  occui 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  ij 
correctly  rendered  half  an  hour,  and  as 
the  day  was  divided  into  twelve  parts 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  time  designated  would  not  vary 
much  from  half  an  hour  with  us.  Of 
course,  therefore,  this  denotes  a  brief 
period.  In  a  state,  however,  of  anxioua 
suspense,  the  moments  would  seem  to 
move  slowly ;  and  to  see  the  exact  force 
of  this,  we  are  to  reflect  on  the  scenes 
represented — the  successive  opening  of 
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2  And  -I  saw  the  seyen  angels 

•  La.  i.  19.  b  2  Ch.  29.  25-28. 


Mali  disclosing  most  important  events — 
^creasing  in  interest  as  each  new  one 
TM  opened ;  the  course  of  events  which 
seemed  to  be  leading  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  arrested  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixth  seal ;  and  now  the  lost  in 
the  series  to  be  opened,  disclosing  what 
the  affairs  nf  the  world  would  be  at  the 
eonsnmmaCion  of  all  things.  John  looks 
on  this;  and  in  this  state  of  suspense,  the 
halt  hour  maj  have  seemed  an  age. — ^Wo 
%re  not,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the 
iiilence  in  heaven  is  produced  by  the 
'.iharaeter  of  the  events  which  are  now 
Xo  follow — for  they  are  as  yet  unknown. 
Tt  is  caused  by  what,  from  the  nature  of 
^he  previous  disclosures,  was  naturally 
.  pprehended,  and  by  the  fact  that  this 
U  the  last  of  the  serios| — the  finishing 
f  the  mysterious  volume.  This  seems 
'O  me  to  be  the  obvious  interpretation  of 
*iiis  passage,  though  there  has  been  here, 
wB  in  other  parts  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
Uon,  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
neaning.  Those  who  suppose  that  the 
ifhole  book  consists  of  a  triple  teries  of 
visions  designed  to  prefigure  future 
events,  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
each  leading  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things  —  the  series  embracing  the  seals, 
the  trumpets,  and  the  vials,  each  seven 
In  number  —  regard  this  as  the  proper 
ending  of  the  first  of  this  series,  and 
suppose  that  we  have  on  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  seal,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
symbolical  representation,  going  over 
the  same  ground,  under  the  representa- 
tions of  the  trumpets,  in  a  new  aspect  or 
point  of  view.  —  Eiohhom  and  Rosen- 
miiller  suppose  that  the  silence  intro- 
duced by  the  apostle  is  merely  for  effect, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  without  any 
special  signification.  —  Qrotius  applies 
the  whole  representation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  supposes  that  the 
silence  in  heaven  refers  to  the  restrain- 
ing of  the  winds  referred  to  in  ch.  vii.  1 
-—the  wrath  in  respect  to  the  city, 
which  was  now  suspended  for  a  short 
time.  Professor  Stuart  also  refers  it  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  supposes 
that  the  seven  trumpets  refer  to  seven 
gradations  in  the  series  of  judgments 
that  were  coming  upon  the  pcrsccu- 
torg  of  the  church.  Mr.  Daubuz  re- 
fudf  the  silenee  here  referred  to  as 


which  stood  *  before  Gk>d ;  and  tc 
them  were  given  seven  trumpets.^ 

a  symbol  of  the  liberty  granted  to  the 
church  in  the^me  of  Constantine;  Yi« 
tringa  interprets  it  of  the  peace  of  iht 
millenium  which  is  to  succeed  the  ove^ 
throw  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet; 
Bean  Woodhouse  and  Mr.  Cunninghane 
regard  it  as  the  termination  of  the  seriei 
of  events  which  the  former  seals  denote, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  tnun  of 
revelations;  Mr.  Elliott  as  the  suspension 
of  the  winds  during  the  sealing  of  the 
servants  of  God;  Mr.  Lord  as  the  period 
of  repose  which  intervened  between  the 
close  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  in  311,  and  the  commencement, 
near  the  close  of  that  year,  of  the  ciril 
wars  by  which  Constantino  the  Great 
was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne.   It 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  arbitiiuy  and 
unsatisfactory  most  of  those  interpreta* 
tions  are,  and  how  far  from  harmonj 
expositors  have  been  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  symbol.     The  most  simple  and 
obvious  interpretation  is  likely  to  be  the 
true  one;   and  that  is,  as  above  tag' 
gested,  that  it  refers  to  silence  in  heaven 
as  expressive  of  the  fearful  anticipation 
felt  on  opening  the  last  seal  that  was  to 
close  the  series,  and  to  wind  up  the  afiain 
of  the  church  and  the  world.    NoUiing 
would  be  more  natural  than  such  a  state  of 
solemn  awe  on  such  an  occasion ;  nothing 
would  introduce  the  opening  of  the  fleal 
in  a  more  impressive  manner;  nothing 
would  more  naturally  express  the  anzie^ 
of  the  church,  the  probable  feelings  of  the 
pious  on  the  opening  of  these  succesdre 
seals,  than  the  representation  that  in- 
cense, accompanied  with   their  prayers, 
was  continually  offered  in  heaven. 

2.  And  I  saw  the  eeven  angeie  vHmX 
stood  before  God.     Prof.  Stuart  suppoMi 
that  by  these  angels   are    meant  the 
"  presence-angels"    which    he    under- 
stands to  be  referred  to  in  ch.  L  4,  bj 
the  "  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the 
throne."    If,  however,   the  interpreta- 
tion  of  that  passage  above  proposed, 
that  it  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  witk 
reference  to  his  multiplied  agency  and 
operations,  be  correct,  then  we  mnat 
seek    for    another    application    of  the 
phrase  here.     The  only  diflBculty  in  UH 
plying  it  arises  from   the   use  of  tot 
article — **ihe  seven  angels" — rw^f — as  if 
they  were  angels  already  rttartd  It} 
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3  And  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  haying  a  golden 


and,  as  there  has  heen  no  previous 
mention  of  "  teven  angels,"  unless  it  he 
in  the  phrase  **  the  seven  spirits  which 
are  before  the  throne/'  in  oh.  i.  4,  it  is 
argued  that  this  must  have  such  a  re- 
ference. But  this  interpretation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  John  might  use 
this  language  either  because  the  angels 
had  been  spoken  of  before ;  or  because  it 
would  be  sufficiently  understood,  from 
the  common  use  of  language,  who  would 
be  referred  to — as  we  now  might  speak 
of  "  (^0  teven  members  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  United  States/'  or  "  the  thirty-one 
governors  of  the  states  of  the  Union/' 
though  they  had  not  been  particularly 
mentiAied ;  or  he  might  speak  of  them 
•8  just  then  disclosed  to  his  view,  and 
because  his  meaning  would  be  sufficient- 
ly definite  by  the  circumstances  which 
were  to  follow  —  their  agency  in  blow- 
ing the  trumpets.  It  would  be  entirely 
m  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
article,  for  one  to  say  that  he  saw  an 
army,  and  the  commander-in-^hief,  and 
the  four  staff-officers,  and  the  five  bands 
of  music,  and  the  six  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  Ac.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  these  angels  had  been  before  re- 
ferred to.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "  which  stood  before  God,'' 
the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
permanently  standing  there,  or  that  that 
18  their  proper  place  —  as  if  they  were 
angels  who  were  particularly  designated 
to  this  high  service.  Comp.  Luke  i.  19 : 
— "  I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  pre- 
•enoe  of  God.''^  If  this  idea  is  involved  m 
the  phrase,  then  there  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  the  article  is  used,  though  they 
had  not  before  been  mentioned.  ^  And 
to  them  were  given  seven  trumpets.  One 
to  each.  By  whom  the  trumpets  were 
given  is  not  said.  It  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  Him  who  sat  on 
the  throne.  Trumpets  were  used  then, 
aa  now,  for  various  purposes ;  to  sum- 
Don  an  assembly ;  to  muster  the  hosts 
of  battle ;  to  inspirit  and  animate  troops 
In  conflict.  Here  they  are  given  to 
Bimounce  a  series  of  important  events 
producing  great  changes  in  the  world — 
as  if  God  summoned  and  led  on  his 
to  aooomplish  his  designs. 
19  • 


censer ;  and  there  was  ^Ten  unto 
him  much  incense,  that  ne  should 


3.  And  another  angel  came.  Who  this 
angel  was,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  hare 
we  any  means  of  determining.  Of 
course  a  great  variety  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  on  the  subject  (see 
Poole's  Synopsis),  some  referring  it  to 
angels  in  general ;  others  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  church ;  others  to  Constantine; 
others  to  Michael;  and  many  others  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  All  that  we  know  is, 
that  it  was  an  angel  who  thus  appeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
the  supposition  that  any  one  of  the 
angels  in  heaven  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  perform  what  is  here  repre- 
sented. The  design  seems  to  be  to 
represent  the  prayers  of  the  saints  as 
ascending  in  the  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching series  of  wonders  in  the  world, 
and  there  would  hi  a  beautiful  pro- 
priety in  representing  them  as  offered  by 
an  angel — feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
church,  and  ministering  in  behalf  of  the 
saints.^  f  And  stood  at  the  altar.  In 
heaven  —  represented  as  a  temple,  with 
an  altar,  and  with  the  usual  array  of 
things  employed  in  the  worship  of  God. 
The  altar  was  the  appropriate  place  for 
him  to  stand  when  about  to  offier  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  —  for  that  is  the 
place  where  the  worshipper  stood  under 
the  ancient  dispensation.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Matt.  V.  23,  24;  Luke  i.  11.  In  the 
latter  place,  an  angel  is  represented  as 
appearing  to  Zacharias  ''on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  incense."  f  Saving 
a  golden  censer.  The  fire-pan,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  fire,  on  which 
to  bum  incense  in  time  of  worship.  See 
it  described  and  illustrated,  in  the  Notes 
on  Heb.  ix.  4.  There  seems  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  incense  that  was 
offered  in  the  ancient  worship  was  de- 
signed to  be  emblematic  of  the  prayers 
of  saints,  for  it  was  the  custom  for  wor- 
shippers to  be  engaged  in  prayer  at  the 
time  l^e  incense  was  offered  by  the 
priest.  See  Luke  i.  10.  %  And  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense.  See 
Notes  on  Luke  i.  9.  A  large  quantity 
was  here  given  to  him,  because  the  occa- 
sion was  one  on  which  many  prayers 
might  be  expected  to  be  offered.  ^  7%at 
he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers, 
Marg.,  "add  it  to,    Qx,,  «thathe  should 
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•offor  it  with  the  prayers  *  of  all 
nainttf  upon  the  golden  •  altar 
whitjh  was  before  the  throne. 

4  An<l  llio  smoke  of  the  in- 
coufus  *  which  came  with  the  pray- 
orn  of  the  saints,  ascended  op 
before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hana. 


«  Or,  add  it  to. 


b  cb.8.        e  a  6. 0. 


five  It  with" — iiacp.  The  idea  is  plain, 
tliut,  when  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
ascended,  ho  would  also  bum  the  in- 
oeniie,  that  it  might  go  up  at  the  same 
moment,  and  be  emblematic  of  them. 
Comp.  Notes  on  eh,  v.  8.  %  0/  all 
»nint».  Of  all  who  are  holy ;  of  all  who 
are  the  children  of  Qod.  The  idea 
seems  to  bo,  that,  at  this  time,  all  the 
saints  would  unite  in  calling  on  Qod, 
and  in  deprecating  his  wrath.  As  the 
events  which  were  about  to  occur  were  a 
watlor  of  common  interest  to  the  people 
of  Uod,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  unite  in  common  supplica- 
tion, f  Upon  the  golden  altar.  The 
altar  of  luccnsc.  This  in  the  tabernacle 
and  in  the  temple  was  overlaid  with 
iold.  ^  Which  ioae  be/ore  the  throne. 
Thhi  is  roprcseuted  as  a  temple-service, 
and  the  altar  of  incense  is,  with  pro- 
priety, placed  before  his  seat  or  throne, 
as  it  was  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 
•In  the  temple,  God  is  represented  as 
occupying  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  the  altar  of  incense  is  in  the 
holy  place  before  that.  See  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomple  in  the  Notes  on 
Afatt  xxi.  12. 

4.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  &c. 
The  smoke  caused  by  the  burning  in- 
lonse.  John,  as  he  saw  this,  naturally 
Interpreted  it  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Munts.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  sym- 
bol, thus  explained,  is,  that  at  the  time 
l>eferred  to,  the  anxiety  of  the  church  in 
regard  to  the  events  which  were  about  to 
ceour,  would  naturally  lead  to  much 
prayer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt 
(o  verify  this  by  any  distinct  historical 
faots,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  in  a 
time  of  such  impending  calamities,  the 
fihttr<}h  would  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
derotion.  Such  has  always  boon  the 
ease  in  times  of  danger,  and  it  may 
always  ^  assume  ^  to  be  true,  that  when 
danger  thiv^^n*.  whether  it  be  to  the 
•hnrolk  ai  ^g%  or  to  an  individual 


5  And  the  angel  took  the  ceih 
ser,  and  filled  it  with  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  cast  U  into '  the  earth: 
and/  there  were  voices,  and  tbun- 
derings,  and  lightnings,  and  an 
earthquake. ' 

d  Ex.  30 1.       <  Or,  upon.       /  e.  16wU. 
g2S^§2.8. 

Christian,  there  will  be  a  resort  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

5.  And    the    angel    took    the   eeiuar, 
Ver.  3.    This  is  a  new  symbol,  designed 
to  furnish  a  new  representation  of  futore 
events.  By  the  former  it  had  been  shown 
that  there  would  be  much  prayer  offered; 
by  this  it  is  designed  to  show  that,  not- 
withstanding the  prayer  that  would>  be 
offered,    great    and    fearful    calamitieB 
would  come  upon   the  earth.    This  is 
symbolized  by  casting  the  censer  upon 
the  earth,  at  if  the  prayers  were  not 
heard  any  longer,  or  as  if  prayer  wen 
now  in  vain,     f  And  filled  it  with  fin 
of  the  altar.    An  image  similar  to  thii 
occurs  in  Ezek.  x.  2,  where  the  msn 
clothed  in  linen  is  commanded  to  go 
between  the  wheels  under  the  ohenb, 
and  fill  his  hand  with  coals  of  fire  from 
between  the  chembims,  and  to  sestttf 
them  over  the  city  as   a   symbol  of 
its   destruction.     Here    the    coals  are 
taken,    evidently,    from    the   altar  of 
sacrifice.     Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  vL  !• 
On  these  coals  no  incense  was  placed, 
but  they  were  thrown  at  once  to  the 
earth.     The  new  emblem,  therefore,  if 
the  taking  of  coals,  and  scattering  them 
abroad  as  a  symbol  of  the  destmctiaii 
that  was  about  to  ensue.     ^  And  eatt  ii 
into  the  earth,    Marg.,  upon.    The  mar- 
gin expresses  undoubtedly  the  meaning. 
The  symbol,  therefore,  properly  denoted 
that  fearfql  calamities  were  about  to 
come  upon  the  earth.   Even  the  prayen 
of  saints  did  not  prevail  to  turn  them 
away,  and  now  the  symbol  of  the  seat* 
tered  coals  indicated  that  terrible  judf- 
ments  were  about  to  come  upon  the 
world.    ^  And  there  were  voices.   Sounds, 
noises.     See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  5.    The 
order  is  not  the  same  here  as  there,  but 
lightnings,  thunderings,  and  voices  are 
mentioned  in  both.     %  And  an  earth- 
quake.    Ch.  vi.  12.    This  is  a  symbol  of 
commotion.    It  is  not  nec<'8sary  to  look 
for  a  literal  fUfilment  of  it»  any  bmn 
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6  And  the  seyen  angels  which 
had  the  seven  trumpets  prepared 
themselves  to  sound. 

than  it  is  for  literal  ''voices,"  ''light- 
nings/' or  "  thanderings." 

6.  And  the  seven  cmgeU  which  hcti  the 
•even  trumpeta  prepared  themeelvea  to 
eound,  Yer.  7.  Evidentlj  in  snccession, 
perhaps  hj  arranging  themselves  in  tiie 
order  in  which  thej  were  to  sound. 
The  waj  is  now  prepared  for  the  sound- 
ing of  the  trumpets,  and  for  the  fearful 
commotions  and  changes  which  would 
be  indicated  by  that  The  last  seal  is 
opened;  heaven  stands  in  suspense  to 
know  what  is  to  be  disclosed ;  the  saints, 
filled  with  solicitude,  have  offered  their 
prayers;  the  censer  of  coals  has  been 
oast  to  tiie  earth,  as  if  these  judgments 
could  be  no  longer  stayed  by  prayer; 
and  the  angels  prepare  to  sound  the 
trumpets  indicatiFC  of  what  is  to  occur. 

7.  The  first  angel  sounded.  The  first 
in  order,  and  indicating  the  first  in  the 
series  of  events  that  were  to  follow. 
f  And  there  followed  hail.  Hail  is  usu- 
ally a  symbol  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
as  it  has  often  been  employed  to  ao- 
oomplish  the  divine  purposes  of  punish- 
ment. Thus  in  Exodus  iz.  23,  ''And 
the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the 
fire  ran  along  the  ground,  and  the  Lord 
rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt"  So 
in  Ps.  cv.  32,  referring  to  the  plagues 
upon  Egypt,  it  is  said,  "  He  gave  them 
hiul  for  rain,  and  flaming  fire  in  their 
land."  So  again,  Ps.  Izzviii.  48,  "  He 
gave  up  their  catUe  also  to  the  hail,  and 
their  flocks  to  hot  thunderbolts."  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Job,  hail  was  under- 
itood  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  an  instrument  in  inflicting 
punishment : 

''  y  wt  thon  entered  Into  the  treeearee  of  the  enovr. 
Or  but  thou  teen  the  treuare  of  the  hail  ? 
Which  I  have  reserved  axainitXA*  day  oftrouMA, 
AfiJut  the  dmy  cf  htW*  and  war  ?"— 

eh.  zzzviii.  22,  23. 

Bo  also  the  same  image  is  nsed  in  Ps. 
zviiLlS. 

**  The  Lord  also  thandered  in  the  beavena, 
And  the  ICoat  High  gave  forth  hia  voice, 
Hailatones  and  coals  of  fire." 

Comp.  Haggai,  ch.  iL  17.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ajsyrian  army,  it  is  said,' 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way, 
Ija.  xzz.  30.  Comp.  Ezek.  ziii.  11 ; 
Kzzviii.  22.  f  And  fire.  Lightning. 
Shis  alitc  is  an  instrument  and  ac  em-  ( 


7  The  first  an^l  sounded,  and  * 
there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled 
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blera  of  destruction.  ^Mingled  wiA 
blood.  By  blood,  "we  must  naturally 
understand,"  says  Pro!  Stuart,  **  in  this 
case,  a  shower  of  colored  rain ;  that  is, 
rain  of  a  rubidinous  aspect,  an  occur- 
rence which  is  known  sometimes  to  take 
place,  and  which,  like  falling  stars, 
eclipses,  etc.,  was  viewed  with  terror  by 
the  ancients,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  indicative  of  blood  that  was  to  be 
shed."  —  The  appearance  doubtless  was 
that  of  a  red  shower,  apparently  of  hail, 
or  snow — for  rain  is  not  mentioned.  It 
is  not  a  rain  storm,  it  is  a  hail  storm  that 
is  the  image  here — and  the  image  is  that 
of  a  driving  hail  storm,  where  me  light- 
nings flashed,  and  where  there  was  the 
intermingling  of  a  reddish  substance 
that  resembled  blood,  and  tibat  was  an 
undoubted  symbol  of  blood  that  was  to 
be  shed.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
red  rain,  or  red  hail,  but  red  snow  is  not 
very  uncommon,  and  the  image  here 
would  be  complete  if  we  suppose  that 
there  was  an  intermingling  of  red  snow 
in  the  driving  tempest  This  species  of 
snow  was  found  by  Captain  Ross  at  Baf- 
fin's Bay  on  the  17th  of  August,  1819. 
The  mountains  that  were  dyed  with  the 
snow  were  about  eight  miles  long,  and  siz 
hundred  feet  high.  The  red  color  reached 
to  the  ground  in  many  places  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Although  red  snow 
had  not  until  this  attracted  much  no- 
tice, yet  it  had  been  long  before  observed 
in  Alpine  countries.  Saussare  discovered 
it  on  Mount  St  Bernard  in  1778.  Ramond 
found  it  on  the  Pyrenees ;  and  Sommer- 
field  discovered  it  in  Norway.  "  In  1818 
red  snow  fell  on  the  Italian  Alps  and 
Apefinines.  In  March,  1808,  the  whole 
country  about  Cadore,  Belluno,  and  Fel- 
tri,  was  covered  with  a  red-colored  snow, 
to  the  depth  of  siz  and  a  half  feet ;  but 
a  white  snow  had  fallen  both  before  and 
after  it,  the  red  formed  a  stratum  in  the 
middle  of  the  white.  At  the  same  time 
a  similar  fall  took  place  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Yaltcline,  Brescia,  Carinthia, 
and  TyroL"  Edin.  Ency.  Art  Snow, 
These  facts  show  that  what  is  referred 
to  here  in  the  symbol  might  possibly 
occur.  Such  a  symbol  would  be  pro- 
perly ezpressive  of  blood  and  carnage. 
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with  blood,  and  thejr  were  cast  upon 
the  earth:  and  the  third  part  of 


%And  they  were  eatt  upon  the  earth. 
The  hail,  tho  fire>  and  the  blood — de- 
noting that  the  fulfilment  of  this  was  to 
be  on  the  earth.  ^  And  the  third  part 
of  treet  xcaa  burnt  up.  By  tho  fire  that 
came  down  with  the  hail  and  the  blood. 
^  And  all  green  grata  %oa»  burnt  up. 
WhereTer  this  lighted  on  the  earth. 
Tho  meaning  would  seem  to  be,  that, 
wherorer  this  tempest  beat,  the  effect 
was  to  destroy  a  third  part  —  that  is,  a 
large  portion  of  the  free*,  and  to  con- 
sume all  the  grass.  A  portion  of  the 
trees — strong  and  mighty — would  stand 
against  it ;  but  that  which  was  so  ten- 
der, as  grass  is,  would  be  consumed. 
The  sense  does  not  seem  to  be  that  the 
tempest  would  be  confined  to  a  third 
part  of  the  world  and  destroy  all  the 
trees  and  the  grass  there,  but  that  it 
would  bo  a  sweeping  and  general  tem- 
pest, and  that  wherever  it  spread  it  would 
prostrate  a  third  part  of  the  trees  and 
consume  all  the  grass.  Thus  under- 
stood, it  would  seem  to  mean  that,  in 
reference  to  those  things  in  the  world 
which  were  firm  and  established  like 
treeg,  it  would  not  sweep  them  wholly 
away,  though  it  would  make  great  deso- 
lation ;  but  in  reference  to  those  which 
were  delicate  and  feeble — ^like  grass — it 
would  sweep  them  wholly  away.  —  This 
would  not  bo  an  inapt  description  of  the 
ordinary  effects  of  inyasion  in  time  of 
war.  A  few  of  those  things  which 
seem  most  firm  and  established  in  soci- 
ety—  like  trees  in  a  forest — weather 
out  the  storm ;  while  the  gentle  virtues, 
the  domestic  enjoyments,  the  arts  of 
peace,  like  tender  grass,  are  wholly 
destroyed.  The  fulfilment  of  this,  we 
are  undoubtedly  to  expect  to  find  in  the 
terrors  of  invasion;  the  evils  of  war; 
the  effusion  of  blood;  the  march  of 
armies.  So  far  as  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, the  symbol  would  apply  to  any 
hostile  Invasion;  but,  in  pursuing  the 
exposition  on  the  principles  on  which 
we  have  thus  far  conducted  it,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  fulfilment  in  one  or  more  of 
those  invasions  of  the  northern  hordes 
that  preceded  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  and  that  contributed  to  it. — 
In  the  '  Analysis'  of  tho  chapter,  some 
reasons  wore  git  en  why  those  four  trum- 


trees  *  was  burnt  up,  and  all  graei 
grass  was  burnt  up. 
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pet  signals  were  placed  together,  ii  per- 
taining to  a  series  of  events  of  the  bubI 
general  character,  and  as  distingwhed 
from  those  which  were  to  follow.   The 
natural  place  which  tiiey  occupy,  or  the 
events  which  we  should  suppose,  from 
the  views  taken  above  of  the  first  six 
seals,  would  be  represented,  would  be 
the  successive  invasions  of  the  northern 
hordes  which  ultimately  accomplished 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are  four  of  these  "  trumpets,"  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  enquiry  whether 
there  were  four  events  of  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness that  would  mark  thrae  invft- 
sions,  or  that  would  constitute  periodi 
or  epocht  in  the  dostmction  of  the  Ro- 
man power.    At  this  point  in  writing,  I 
looked  on  a  chart  of  history,  compmied 
with  no  reference  to  this  prophecy,  and 
found  a  singular  and  unexpected  prom- 
inence given  to  four  such  events  ex- 
tending from  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  empire,  A.  D.  476.    The  first 
was  the  invasion  of  Alario,  king  of  the 
Goths,  A.  D.  410;  a  second  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Attila,  king  of  the  Hnni^ 
"  scourge  of  God,"  A.  D.  447 ;  a  thnrd 
was  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Genserie,  klflj^ 
of  the  Vandals,  A.D.  455 ;  and  the  foartb, 
resulting  in  the  final  conquest  of  Borne, 
was  that  of  Odoacer,  king  of  the  He- 
ruli,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy,  A.  D.  476.   We  shall  see,  however, 
on  a  closer  examination,  that  althonjh 
two  of  these — Attila  and  Genserie— were, 
during  a  part  of  their  career,  ootempo- 
rary,  yet  the  most  prominent  plaee  ii 
due  to  Genserie  in  the  events  that  at- 
tended  the    downfall    of  the   emi^ 
and  that  the  fecond  trumpet  proWy 
related  to  him;    the   third  to  Attila. 
These  were,  beyond  doubt,  four  great 
periods  or  events  attending  the  FsJl  of 
the  Roman  empire,  wJiich  synchronise 
with  the  period  before  ns.   If,  therefore, 
we  regard  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal 
as  denoting  the  threatening  aspect  of 
these  invading  powers  —  the  gathering 
of  the  dark  cloud  that  hovered  over  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  and  the  consterna- 
tion produced  by  Uiat  approaching  storm; 
and  if  we  regard  the  transactions  in  the 
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▼iith  chapter — the  holding  of  the  winds  I 
in  check,  and  the  sealing  of  the  chosen 
of  God,  as  denoting  the  euapennon  of  the 
impending  judgments  in  order  that  a 
^ork  might  be  done  to  sare  the  church, 
and  as  referring  to  the  dirine  interposi- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  church,  then  the 
appropriate  place  of  these  four  trumpets, 
under  the  seventh  seal^  will  'be  when 
that  delayed  and  restrained  storm  burst 
in  successive  blasts  upon  different  parts 
of  the  empire ;  the  successive  invasions 
which  were  so  prominent  in  the  over- 
throw of  that  vast  power.  History  marks 
four  of  these  events — four  heavy  blows — 
four  sweepings  of  the  tempest  and  the 
storm,  under  Alario,  Oenseric,  AttUa, 
and  Odoacer,  whose  movements  could 
not  be  better  symbolized  than  by  these 
successive  blasts  of  the  trumpet — The 
first  of  these  is  the  invasion  of  Alaric, 
and  the  enquiry  now  is,  whether  his  in- 
vasion is  such  as  would  be  properly 
symbolized  by  the  first  trumpet  In 
illustrating  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  no- 
tice some  of  the  movements  of  Alaric, 
and  the  alarm  consequent  on  his  inva- 
sion of  the  empire ;  and  then  to  enquire 
how  far  this  corresponds  with  the  images 
employed  in  the  description  of  the  first 
trumpet.  For  these  illustrations,  I  shall 
be  indebted  mainly  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  Ala- 
ric, the  Goth,  was  at  first  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
in  his  attempt  to  oppose  the  usurper  Ar- 
bogastes,  after  the  murder  of  Yalenti- 
nian,  emperor  of  the  West.  Theodosius, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  usurper,  em- 
ployed, among  others,  numerous  barba- 
rians— Iberians,  Arabs,  and  Goths.  One 
of  them  was  Alaric,  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Gibbon  (ii.  179),  ''ac- 
quired in  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  which  he 
afterward  so  fatally  exerted  in  the  des- 
iruction  of  Rome."  A.  D.  392-394.  After 
the  death  of  Theodosius  (A.  D.  395),  the 
Goths  revolted  ^om  the  Roman  power, 
and  Alaric,  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  being  raised  to  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies,  became 
their  leader.  Dee,B.ndFaU,u,2n.  ''That 
renowned  leader  was  descended  from 
the  noble  race  of  the  Baiti;  which 
yielded  only  to  the  royal  digni^  of  the 
Omali;  he  bad  solicited  the  command 
of  the  Roman  armies ;  and  the  imperial 
eourt  provoked  htm  to  demonstrate  the 
follj  of  their  refusal*  ai  d  the  importance 


of  their  loss.  Jik  the  midst  of  a  divided 
court,  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Aroadios  was  terrified  by  the 
aspect  of  the  Gothic  arms,"  Ac  Alario 
then  invaded  and  conquered  Greece, 
laying  it  waste  in  his  progress,  until  h« 
reaehed  Alliens.  IL  214>  216.  "  Th« 
fertile  fields  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia  weft 
instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barba- 
rians ;  who  massacred  the  males  of  age 
to  bear  arms,  and  drove  away  the  beau- 
tiful females,  with  the  spoil  and  cattlt 
of  the  flaming  villages."  Alarie  then 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Theodosius,  the 
emperor  of  the  East  (iL'216),*  was  made 
master-general  of  Eastern  lUyricum,  and 
created  a  magistrate  (iL  217);  soon 
united  under  his  oommand  the  bar- 
barous nations  that  had  made  the  in- 
vasion, and  was  solemnly  declared  to  be 
the  king  of  the  Visigotiis.  ii.  217. 
"  Armed  with  this  double  power,  seated 
on  the  verge  of  two  empires,  he  alter- 
nately sold  his  deceitful  promises  to  Uio 
courts  of  Arcadius  and  llonorius,  till  he 
declared  and  executed  his  purpose  of 
invading  the  dominion  of  the  West  The 
provinces  of  Europe  which  belonged  to 
the  Eastern  empire  were  already  ex- 
hausted ;  those  of  Asia  were  inaccessible ; 
and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had 
resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted 
by  the  beauty,  the  wealth,  and  the  fame 
of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  visited ;  and 
he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the  Gothic 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to 
enrich  his  army  with  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs."  .  ii. 
217-218.  In  describing  his  march  to 
the  Danube,  and  his  progress  towards 
Italy,  having  increased  his  army  with  a 
large  number  of  barbarians,  Mr.  Gibbon 
uses  the  remarkable  language  expressive 
of  the  general  consternation,  already 
quoted,  in  the  description  of  the  sixth  seaL 
Alaric  approached  rapidly  towards  the 
imperial  city,  resolved  to  "conquer  or  die 
before  the  gates  of  Rome."  But  he  was 
checked  by  Stilicho,  and  compelled  to 
make  peace,  and  retired  (Dec.  and  Fall, 
ii.  222),  and  the  threatening  storm  was 
for  a  time  suspended.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  vii.  1,  eeq.  So  great  was  the  con- 
stemation,  however,  that  the  Roman 
court,  which  then  had  its  seat  at  Milan, 
thought  it  necessary  to  remove  to  a  safer 
place»  and  became  fixed  at  Ravenna, 
ii.  224.  This  calm,  secured  by  the  re- 
treat of  Alaric,  was,  however,  of  shurt 
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eontinnanoe.  In  A  D.  408,  he  again 
invaded  Italy,  in  a  more  snccessfal 
manner,  attacked  the  capital,  and  more 
than  once  pillaged  Rome.  The  follow- 
ing &cts,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gibbon,  will  illustrate  the  progress 
of  these  events,  and  the  effects  of  this 
blast  of  the  "  first  trumpet"  in  the  series 
that  announced  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  empire. 

(a)  The  effect,  on  the  destiny  of  the 
empire,  of  removing  the  Roman  court  to 
Ravenna  from  the  dread  of  the  G-oths. 
As  early  as  A.  D.  303,  the  court  of  the 
emperor  of  the  West  was,  for  the  most 
part,  established  at  Milan.  For  some 
time  before,  the  "  sovereignty  of  the 
capital  was  gradually  annihilated  by  the 
extent  of  conquest,"  and  the  emperors 
were  required  to  be  long  absent  from 
Rome  on  the  frontiers,  until  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximin,  the  seat  of 
government  was  fixed  at  Milan,  '*  whose 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  ap- 
peared far  more  convenient  than  that  of 
Rome,  for  the  important  purpose  of 
watching  the  motions  of  the  barbarians 
of  Germany."  Gibbon,  i.  213.  "  The 
life  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin  was  a 
life  of  action,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  spent  in  camps,  or  in  those 
long  and  frequent  marches  ,*  but  when- 
ever the  public  business  allowed  them 
any  relaxation,  they  seem  to  have  re- 
tired with  pleasure  to  their  favorite  resi- 
dences of  Nicomedia  and  Milan.  Till 
Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
visited  the  ancient  capital  of  the  em- 
pire." Gibbon  i.  214.  From  this  place, 
the  court  was  driven  away,  by  the  dread 
of  the  Northern  barbarians,  to  Ravenna, 
a  safer  place,  which  thenceforward  be- 
came the  seat  of  government,  while 
Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Northern 
hordes,  and  while  Rome  was  besieged 
and  pillaged.  Mr.  Gibbon,  under  date 
of  A.  D.  404,  says,  "  The  recent  danger 
to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 
been  exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace 
of  Milan  [from  Alario  and  the  Goths] 
urged  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inac- 
eessible  fortress  in  Italy,  where  ho  might 
securely  remain,  while  the  open  country 
was  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  224.  He  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  situation  of  Ravenna,  and 
iho  removal  of  the  court  thither,  and  then 


adds  (p.  225),  "  The  fears  of  llonorim 
were  not  without  foundation,  nor  were 
his  precautions  without  effect.    While 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  firom 
the  Goths,  a  furious  tempest  was  exeitedl 
among  the  nations   of  Germany,  who 
yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse  that 
appears  to  have  been  generally  comma- 
nicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Asia."    That  mighty 
movement  of  the  Huns  is  then  described, 
as  the  storm  was  preparing  to  burst 
upon  the  Roman  empire,     ii.  225.    The 
agitation,  and  the  removal  of  the  Romaa 
government,  were   events  not  inappro- 
priate to  be  described  by  symbols  re- 
lating to  the  fall  of  that  mighty  power. 
(6)  The  particulars  of  that  invasion, 
the  consternation,  the  siege  of  Rome, 
and  the  capture  and  pillage  of  the  im- 
perial  city,  would  confirm  the  propriety 
of  this  application  of  the  symbol  of  the 
first  trumpet.    It  would  be  too  long  to 
copy  the  account — ^for  it  extends  through 
many  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Declioe 
and  Fall  of  the  empire ;  but  a  few  se- 
lected sentences  may  show  the  general 
character  of  the  events,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  symbols,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  referred  to  these  things.    Thos 
Mr.  Gibbon  (u.  226,  227)  says,  "The 
correspondence  of  the  nations  was,  in 
that  age,  so  imperfect  and  precarious, 
that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of 
Ravenna ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was 
collected  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Danube.    The  king  of  the  con- 
federate Germans  passed,  without  resist- 
ance, the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apen- 
nine;    leaving  on    the    one   hand  the 
inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius  securely 
buried  among  the  marshes  of  Ravenna, 
and  on  the  other  the  camp  of  Stilicho, 
who  had   fixed  his  head    quarters  at 
Ticinium,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems  to 
have  avoided  a  decisive  battle  till  be 
had  assembled  his  distMit  fbrces.    Many 
cities  of  Italy  were  pillagei**  or  destroyed. 
The  senate  and  people  trarubled  at  Uieir 
approach  within  a  hunil.'fd  and  eighty 
miles  of  Rome ;  and  anxiously  compared 
the  danger  which  they  had  escaped,  with 
the  new  perils  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed," Ac.    Rome  was  besieged  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  408.    Of 
this  siege,  Mr.  Gibbon  (ii.  252-254)  has 
given  a  graphic  description.     Among 
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other  things  he  says,  **  That  unfortanate 
eity  gradually  experienced  the  distress 
of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid 
calamity  of  famine.''  "  A  dark  suspicion 
was  entertained,  that  some  desperate 
wretches  fed  on  tJic  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
oreatares  whom  they  had  secretly  mur- 
dered ;  and  even  mothers  (such  were  the 
horrid  conflicts  of  the  two  most  powerful 
instincts  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
human  breast)  eren  mothers  are  said  to 
have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered 
infants.  Many  thousands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rome  expired  in  their  houses, 
or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance ; 
and,  as  the  publio  sepulchres  without 
the  walls  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
the  stench,  which  arose  from  so  many 
putrid  and  unburied  carcases,  infected 
the  air ;  and  the  miseries  of  famine  were 
Bucceeded  and  aggravated  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease."  The  first  siege  was 
raised  by  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
ransom.  Gibbon,  ii.  254.  The  second 
siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  occurred 
A.  J),  409.  Thit  siege  was  carried  on  by 
preventing  the  supply  of  provisions, 
Alario  having  seized  upon  Oatia,  the 
Roman  port,  where  the  provisions  for 
the  capital  were  deposited.  The  Romans 
finally  consented  to  receive  a  new  em- 
peror at  the  hand  of  Alaric,  and  Attalus 
was  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  feeble 
Honorius,  who  was  then  at  Ravenna, 
and  who  had  abandoned  the  capital. 
Attalus,  an  inefficient  prince,  was  soon 
publicly  stripped  of  the  robes  of  office, 
and  Alaric,  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the 
court  at  Ravenna  towards  him,  turned 
bis  wrath  a  third  time  on  Rome,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city.  This  occurred 
A.  D.  410.  "The  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite 
for  plunder  and  revenge,  appeared  in 
arms  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  ,*  and 
the  trembling  senate,  without  any  hope 
of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
to  delay  tiie  ruin  of  their  country.  But 
they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the 
conspiracy  of  their  slaves  and  domestics ; 
who  either  from  birth  or  interest  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  At 
Hhe  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate 
was  silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound 
if  the  Gothic  trumpet  Eleven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  the  imperial  city,  which 
bad  subdued  and  civilized  so  consider- 


able a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to 
the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia."    Gibbon,  il.  2«0. 

(c)  It  is,  perhaps,  only  necessary  to 
add  that  the  invasion  of  Alaric  was  in 
fact  but  one  of  the  great  events  that  led 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  that,  in 
announcing  that  fiftll,  where  a  succession 
of  events  was  to  occur,  it  would  pro- 
perly be  represented  by  the  blast  of  one 
of  the  trumpets.  The  expressions  em- 
ployed in  the  symbol,  are,  indeed,  such 
as  might  be  implied  to  any  invasion  of 
hostile  armies,  but  they  are  such  aa 
tootdd  be  used  if  the  design  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  to  describe  the  invasion  of 
the  Gothic  conqueror.  For  (1)  that  in- 
vasion, as  we  have  seen,  would  be  well 
represented  by  the  storm  of  hail  and 
lightning  that  was  seen  in  vision;  (2) 
by  the  r^  color  mingled  in  that  storm — 
indicative  of  blood ;  (3)  by  the  fact  that 
it  consumed  the  trees  and  the  grass. 
This,  as  we  saw  in  the  exposition,  would 
properly  denote  the  desolations  produced 
by  war — applicable,  indeed,  to  all  war, 
but  as  applicable  to  the  invasion  of  Ala- 
ric as  any  war  that  has  occurred,  and  it 
is  such  an  emblem  as  would  be  used  if  it 
were  admitted  that  it  was  the  design  to 
represent  his  invasion.  The  sweeping 
storm  prostrating  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
is  an  apt  emblem  of  the  evils  of  war, 
and,  as  was  remarked  in  the  exposition, 
no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  hostile  invasion  could  be 
employed  than  the  destm^Aion  of  the 
"  green  grass."  What  is  her&represented 
in  the  symbol,  cannot  perhaps  be  bettor 
expressed  than  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  when  describing  the  invasion 
of  the  Roman  empire  under  Alaric. 
Speaking  of  that  invasion,  he  says: — 
"  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  so- 
cured  by  the  attachment  of  the  Franks 
and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemann'i,  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  ex^joyed  the 
state  of  quiet  and  prosperity  which  had 
seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted 
to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  the  Barba- 
rians ;  their  huntsmen  penetrated,  with- 
out fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  Hyrocnian  wood.  The 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  crowned,  like 
those  of  the  Tiber,  with  houses  and  well- 
cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  descend- 
ed the  river,  ho  might  express  his  doubt 
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8  And  the  second  angel  sounded, 
and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  * 


burning  with  fire  was  cast  inte 

a  Je.  61. 25. 


on  which  side  wu  sitnated  the  territory 
of  the  Romani.    This  scene  of  peace 
mnd  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into 
a  desert ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  smok- 
ln|i^  ruins   could  alone  distinguish  the 
■olitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation 
of  man.    The  flourishing  city  of  Menti 
was  surprised  and  destroyed ;  and  many 
thousand    Christians    were    inhumanly 
massacred  in  the  church.     Worms  per- 
ished after  a  kmg  and  obstinate  siege ; 
Strasburg,    Spires,    Rhcims,    Toumay, 
Arras,   Amiens,   experienced  the  cruel 
oppression  <^  the  German  yoke;   and 
the  consuming  flames  of   war  spread 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces 
of  Qaul.    That  rich  and  extensive  coun- 
try, as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  Bar- 
barians, who  drove  before  them,  in  a 
promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  sen- 
ator,  and  the   virgin,   laden   with   the 
spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars."  ii.  230. 
In  reference,  also,  to  the  invasion  of 
Alario,  and  the  particular  nature  of  the 
desolation  depicted  under  the  first  trum- 
pet, a  remarkable  passage  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  quoted  from   Glaudian,  as 
describing  the  effects  of  the  invasion  of 
Alaric,  may  be  here  introduced.    "  The 
old  man,"  says  he,  speaking  of  Glaudian, 
"  who  had  passed  his  simple  and  inno- 
cent life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Verona, 
was  a  struiger  to  the  quarrels  both  of 
kings  and  of  bishops ;  hi*  pleasures,  bis 
desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confined 
within  the  circle  of  his  paternal  farm ; 
and  a  staff  supported  his  aged  steps  on 
the  same  ground  where  he  had  sported 
in  infancy.    Yet  even  this  humble  and 
rustic  felicity  (which  Glaudian  describes 
with  so  much  truth  and  feeling)  was  still 
exposed  to  the  undistinguishing  rage  of 
war.     His  trees,  his  old  contemporary* 
trees,  must  blaze  in  the  conflagration  of 
the  whole  oonntry;   a  detachment  of 
Gothic  cavalry  must  sweep  away  his 
cottage  and  hia  family ;  and  the  power 
of  Alario  could  destroy  this  happiness 
which  he  was  not  able  either  to  taste  or 


e  Inf«nt»m  raeBioH  mrvo  qui  frenain*  querenia 
▲•quMTumque  v\aat  eoBMDuiMe  nemut. 

A  B«ifhboriiig  wood  born  with  himself  be  hm, 
*   '  lovM  hii  old  contflip^orftrj  troea.— Cotoiey. 


to  bestow.  *  Fsme,*  says  the  poet,  *  en- 
circling  with  terror  or  gloomy  wings, 
proclaimed,  the  march  of  the  BarbarUn 
army,  and  filled  Italy  with  consterna- 
tion.'" iL  218.  And  (4)  as  to  the  extern 
of  the  calamity,  there  is  also  a  strikins 
propriety  in  the  language  of  the  symbd 
as  applicibble  to  the  invasion  of  Alario. 
I  do  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  it  if  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  find  a  proper  falfil- 
ment  of  the  symbol,  to  be  able  to  show 
that  exactly  one- third  part  of  the  empire 
was  made  desolate  in  this  way,  but  it  if 
a  sufficient  fulfilment  if  desolation  spread 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Roman 
world — Of  if  a  third  part  had  been  de- 
stroyed.  No  one  who  reads  the  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Alaric,  can  doubt  that 
it  would  be  an  apt  description  of  the 
ravages  of  his  arms  to  say  that  a  tiiird 
part  was  laid  waste.  That  the  desob- 
tions  produced  by  Alario  were  snob  as 
would  be  pr€merly  represented  by  this 
symbol,  may  bo  fidly  seen  by  consulting 
the  whole  account  of  that  invasion  in 
Gibbon,  iL  213—266. 

8.    And    the    second    angel    tonnded, 
Gomp.  Notes  on  vs.  2.  7.     This,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  proposed  above, 
refers  to  the  second  of  the  four  great 
events  which  contributed  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire.   It  will  be  proper 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  to  enquire 
into  the  literal  meaning  of  tiie  symbol, 
and  then  whether  there  was  any  event 
that  corresponded  with  it.     ^  And  at  tt 
toere  a  great  mountain,    A  mountain  if  a 
natural  symbol  of  strength,  and  benee 
becomes  a  symbol  of  a  strong  and  power- 
ful kingdom ;  for  mountains  are  not  only 
places  of  strength  in  themselves,  bat 
they  ancientiy  answered  the  purposef 
of  fortified  places,  and  were  the  seats  of 
power.    Hence  they  are  properly  sym- 
bols of  strong  nations.    **  The  stone  that 
smote  the  image  became  a  great  mow- 
tain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth."    Dan. 
iL  35.  Gomp.  Zeoh.  iv.  7 ;  Jer.  IL  25.  Wa 
naturally,  then,  apply  this  part  of  the 
symbol  to  some  strong  and  mighty  ttf 
tion  —  not  a  nation,  neoessarily,  that 
issued /rom  a  mountfdnous  region,  bat  ft 
nation    that  in    strength    reevmhled  ft 
mountain.  ^  Burning  with  Are,  A  moun- 
tain in  a  blaze ;  that  is,  with  all  its  woodi 
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tihe  sea:  *  and  the  third  part  of  the  Itures  which  were  in  the  sea,  and 
sea  became  blood;*  had  life,  died:  and  the  third  part 


9  And  the  third  part  of  the  crea- 

a  Am.  7. 4. 

on  fire,  or,  more  probably  a  volcanic 
monntain.  There  would  perhaps  be  no 
more  sublime  image  than  such  a  moun- 
tain, lifted  suddenly  from  its  base  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  One  of  the  snblimest 
parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  that  where 
the  poet  represents  the  angels  in  the 
great  battle  in  heaven  as  lifting  the 
mountains — ^tearing  them  from  their  base 
— and  hurling  them  on  the  foe. 

**  From  their  fomidatioiM  beavin;  to  ud  fro^ 
TbcT  placked  the  waited  bills,  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  thiggj  tops 
Upiiftijig,  bore  them  in  their  hands,"— etc.— B.  vi. 

The  poet,  however,  has  not,  as  John 
has,  represented  a  volcano  borne  along 
and  east  into  the  sea.     The  symbol  em- 
ployed here  would  denote  some  fiery, 
unpetnous,  destructive  power.    If  used 
to  denote  a  nation,  it  would  be  a  nation 
that  was,  as  it  were,  burning  with  the 
desire  of  conquest — impetuous  and  fierce 
and  fiery  in  its  assaults — and  consuming 
all  in  its  way.     ^  Coat  into    the   tea. 
The  image  is  very  sublime;  the  scene, 
should  such  an  event  occur,  would  be 
awfully  grand. — As  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this,  or  tiie  thing  that  was  intended  to 
be  represented  by  it,  there  cannot  be 
any  material  doubt.    It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood literally  of  course,  and  the  na- 
tural application  is  to  some  nation  or 
army,  Uiat  has  a  resemblance  in  some 
respects  to  such  a  blazing  mountain,  and 
the  effect  of  whose  march  would  be  like 
easting  such  a  mountain  into  the  ocean. 
We   naturally  look  for  agitation    and 
eommotion,  and  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sea,  or  to  some  maritime 
coasts.    It  is  undoubtedly  required  in 
the  application  of  this,  that  we  should 
find  its  fulfilment  in  some  eountry  lying 
beyond  the  sea,  or  in  some  sea-coast  or 
maritime   country,    or  in  reference  to 
eummerce.     f  And  the  third  part  of  the 
wea    became  blood.    Resembled  blood; 
became  a»  red  at  blood.   The  figure  here 
is,  that  as  such  a  blazing  mountain  cast 
into  the  sesy  would,  by  its  reflection  on 
the  waters,  seem  to  tinge  them  with  red, 
so  there  would  be  sometiiing  correspond- 
ing with  this  in  what  was  referred  to 
by  the  symbol.    It  would  be  fulfilled  if 
th«o  was  a  fierce  maritime  warfare^  and 
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of  the  ships  were  destroyed. 

b  £z.  7. 19.  21.  c  16. 8,  Ae. 

if  in  some  desperate  naval  engagement 
the  sea  should  b^  tinged  with  blood. 

9.  And  the  third  part  of  the  creaturet 
which  were  in  the  tea,  and  had  life,  died. 
The  efi'ect  was  at  if  one  third  of  all  th« 
fish  in  thQ  sea  were  cut  off.    Of  course, 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.    It  is 
designed  to  describe  an  effect,  pertaining 
to  the  maritime  portion  of  the  world,  at 
if  a  third  portion  of  all  that  was  in  the 
sea  should  perish.  The  natural  interpre- 
tation would  be  to  apply  it  to  some  in- 
vasion *or  calamity  pertaining   to   the 
sea  —  to  the  islands,  to  the  maritime 
regions,  or  to  commerce.    If  the  whole 
description  pertains  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire, then  this  might  be  supposed  t« 
have  particular  reference  to  something 
that  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  mari- 
time parts  of  that  empire.    ^  And  the 
third  part  of  the  ahipt  were  dettroyed. 
This  also  pertains  to  the  same  general 
calamity,  affecting  the  commerce  of  the 
empire.   The  destruction  of  the  "  ships" 
was  produced,  in  some  way,  by  casting 
the  mountains  into  the  sea — either  by 
their  being  consumed  by  the  contact 
with  the  burning  mass,   or  by   being 
sunk  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters. 
The  essential  idea  is,  that  the  calamity 
would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would  pro- 
duce the  destruction  of  vessels  at  sea — 
either  naval  armaments,   or  ships    of 
commerce.    In  looking  now  for  the  ap- 
plication, or  fulfilment  of  this,  it  is  ne- 
cessary (a)  to  find  some  event  or  events 
which  would  have  a  particular  bearing 
on  the  maritime  or  commercial  part  of 
the  world ;  and  {b)  some  such  event  or 
events  that,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  the  things  referred  to,  would  be 
properly  symbolized  by  the  image  here 
employed.    (1)  If  the  first  trumpet  had 
reference  to  the  invasion  of  Alario  and 
the   Goths,  then  in  this  we  naturally 
look  for  the  next  succeeding  act  of  in- 
vasion which  shook  the  Roman  empire, 
and  contributed  to  its  fall.    (2)   The 
next  invasion  was  that  under  Genserio 
at  the  head  of  the  Vandals.    Gibbon  ii. 
306,  seq.    This  occurred  A.  D.  428-468. 
(3)  The  symbol  of  a  blazing  or  burning 
mountain,  torn  from  its  foundation,  and 
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precipitated  into  the  ocean,  would  well 
represent  thi«  mighty  nation  moved 
firom  iu  ancient  seat,  and  borne  along 
towards  the  mariiime  paru  of  the  em- 
pure.  and  its  desolations  there  —  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  remarks. 
(4)  The  actd  of  the  Vandals  under  Gen- 
seric.  corresponded  with  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  symbol- — In  illustrating 
this.  I  shall  be  indebted  as  heretofore, 
priacipally  to  Mr.  Gibl'^n.  (a)  His  ge- 
neral account  of  the  Vandals  is  this : 
They  are  supposed  fi.  1351  to  have  been 
originally  the  same  people  with  the 
Goths,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  consti- 
tuting one  great  nation  living  on  the 
•hores  of  the  Baltic.  They  passed  in 
connection  with  them  over  the  Baltic ; 
•migrated  to  Prussia  and  the  ifkraine : 
invaded  the  Roman  provinces  :  received 
tribute  from  the  Romans :  subdued  the 
countries  about  the  Bosphorus:  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Bythynia:  ravaged 
Greece  and  Illyrium.  and  were  at  last  _ 
feet  tied  in  Thrace  under  the  emperor ' 
Thoodosius.  Gibbon,  i.  136-166  :  iL  110-  j 
160.  They  were  then  driven  forward 
by  the  Huns,  and  having  passed  through 
I^tmce  and  Spain  into  Africa,  conquered 
the  Carthaginian  aterritory.  established 
an  independent  government  and  thence 
through  a  long  period  harassed  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  by  their  predatory 
incursions,  destroying  the  ships  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Romans,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
by  their  ravages  on  the  islands  and  the 
sea.  Thus  they  were  moved  along  from 
place  to  place  until  the  scene  of  their 
desolations  became  more  distinctly  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  empire :  and  the 
effect  of  their  devastations  might  be 
well  compared  with  a  burning  mountain 
moved  firom  its  ancient  base  and  then 
thrown  into  the  sea.  (6)  This  will  be 
apparent  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  in  regard  to  their  ravages  under 
their  leader  Genseric.  "  Seville  and  Car- 
thagena  became  the  reward,  or  rather 
the  prey  of  the  ferocious  conquerors" 
[after  they  had  defeated  the  Roman 
Castinus],  "  and  the  vessels  which  they 
found  in  the  harbor  of  Carthogena 
might  easUy  transport  them  to  the  isles 
of  Minorca  and  Minorca,  where  the 
Spanish  fugitiFOS,  as  in  a  secure  recess, 
liad  rainly  coneealed  then:  families  and 
The  experience  of  navigation, 


and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  A&iea,  en- 
couraged tho  Vandals  to  accept  ihe  in- 
vitation  which  they  received  from  Count 
Boniface"  [to  aid  him  in  bis  appre- 
hended difficulties  with  Rome,  and  to 
enter  into  an  alUance  with  him  by  set- 
tling permanently  in  Africa.    Gibbon  iL 

305,  306] ;  ''and  the  death  of  Genserie" 
[the  Vandal  king]  "  served  only  to  for- 
ward and  animate  the  bold  enterpriN. 
In  the  room  of  a  prince,  not  conspicaou 
for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind  or 
body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother, 
the  terrible  Genseric,  a  namCf  toAtcA,  m 
the  dettruction  of  the  Roman  empirtf  hu 
deaerv^  an  equal  rank  with  tke  noma 
of  Alarie  and  AtHlaJ*  «  The  ambitioa 
of  Genseric  was  almost  without  boonda, 
and  without  scruples;  and  the  warrior 
would  dexterously  employ  the  dark  en* 
gines  of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who 
might  be  useful  to  his  success,  or  to  seai- 
ter  among  his  enemies  the  seeds  of  en- 
mity and  contention.  Almost  in  the 
moment  of  his  departure  he  was  in* 
formed,  that  Hermanric,  king  of  the 
Suevi,  had  pre'^umed  to  ravage  the  Spa* 
nish  territories,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insula 
Genseric  pursued  the  hasty  retreat  of 
the  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida;  precipitated 
the  king  and  his  army  into  the  rirer 
Anas,  and  calmly  returned  to  the  sea- 
shore to  embark  his  troops.  The  ves- 
sels which  transported  the  Vandals  over 
the  modem  straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  chan- 
nel only  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  were 
furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxious- 
ly wished  for  their  departure ;  and  bj 
the  African  general  who  had  implored 
their  formidable  assistance."  Gibbon,  iL      i 

306.  Genseric,  in  the  accomplishment  ' 
of  hU  purposes  soon  took  possession  of  ' 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  defeating 
the  armies  of  Boniface,  and  "  Carthage 
Cirta.  and  Hippo  Regius,  were  the  only 
cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the 
general  inundation."  Gibbon  iL  30& 
•'On  a  sudden,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  (iL 
309),  '•  the  seven  fruitful  provinces,  from 
Tan;^ier  to  Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals;  whose 
destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been  exag- 
gerated by  popular  animosity,  religiool 
zeal,  and  extravagant  declamation.  War, 

in  its  fairest  form,  implies  a  perpetaal 
violation  of  humanity  and  justice;  and 
the  hostilities  of  barbarians  are  inflamed 
by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  whif^ 
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perpetually  disturbs  their  peaceful  and 
domestic  society.     The  Vandals,  where 
they  found  resistance,  seldom  gave  quar- 
ter;  and  the   deaths   of  their   valiant 
countrymen  were  expiated  by  the  ruin 
of  the  cities  under  whose  walls  they  had 
fidlen/'  &c.    The  result  of  the  invasion 
was  the  conquest  of  all  Northern  Africa; 
the  reduction  of  Hippo  and  Carthage, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  government 
under  Genserio  in  Africa  that  waged  a 
long  war  with  llome.  Gibbon,  ii.  310, 311. 
The  symbol  before  us  has  particular  re- 
fsrence  to  maritime  or  naval  operations 
and  desolations,  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Gibbon  will  show  with 
what  propriety,  if  this  symbol  was  de- 
signed to  refer  to  him,  these  images  were 
employed.   "  The  discovery  and  conquest 
of  the  Black  nations  [in  Africa],  that 
might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  zone, 
eonld   not    tempt    the    rational    ambi- 
tion of  Genserio;  but  he  cast  his  eyes 
towarda  the  aea;  he  resolved  to  create 
a  naval  power,  and  his  bold  resolution 
was  executed  with  steady  and   active 
perseverance.      The  woods    of  Mount" 
Atlas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  timber ;  his  new  subjects  were  skilled 
in    the    arts  of  navigation  and  ship- 
bailding ;  he  animated  his  daring  Van- 
dals to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
Wodld    render    any    maritime    country 
aecessible  to  their  arms ;  the  Moors  and 
Afiric&ns  were  allured  by  the  hope  of 
plunder;   and  after  an  interval  of  six 
centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the 
port  of  Carthago  again  claimed  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean.     The  success 
of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
the  sack  of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent 
descents  on  tho  coasts  of  Luoania,  awak- 
ened and  alarmed  the  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian,   and  the   sister  of   Thcodosius. 
Alliances  were  formed ;  and  armaments, 
Expensive  and  ineffectual,  were  prepared 
Tor    the    destruction    of    the    common 
^nemy,    who  reserved    his  courage  to 
Encounter  those  dangers  which  his  policy 
Qonld  not  prevent  or  elude.    The  reve- 
lations  of  tho  palace,  which  left  the 
Western  empire  without  a  defender,  and 
without  a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the 
«pprchcnsion,  and  stimulated  the  ava- 
rice, of  Genseric.  Ho  immediatery  equip- 
ped a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and 
Ifoors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,"  &c.     Gibbon,  iu  352.     "  On 
Um  third  day  after  the  tumult  [A.  D.  ] 


455,  on  the  death  of  llaximns]  Genserio 
boldly  advanced  from  the  port  of  Ostia 
to  the  gates  of  the  defeneeless  city. 
Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman  youth, 
there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed 
and  venerable  procession  of  the  bishop 
at  the  head  of  his  clergy.  But  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants  were  delivered  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Vandals  and  the 
Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged 
the  Injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage 
lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights;  and  all 
that  yet  remained  of  public  or  private 
wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasure, 
was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels 
of  Genseric,"  &o.,  Ac.  See  tho  account  of 
this  pillage  in  Gibbon,  ii.  355-366.  The 
emperor  Majorian  (A.I).457)  endeavored 
to  ''restore  the  happiness  of  the  Romans," 
but  he  encountered  the  arms  of  Genseric, 
from  his  character  and  situation,  their 
most  formidable  enemy.  A  fleet  of  Van- 
dals and  Moors  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liris,  or  Garigliano ;  but  the  impe- 
rial troops  surprised  and  attacked  tho 
disorderly  barbarians,  who  were  encum- 
bered with  the  spoils  of  Campania; 
they  were  chased  with  slaughter  to 
their  ships ;  and  their  leader,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  num- 
ber of  the'slain.  Such  vigilance  might 
announce  the  character  of  the  new 
reign ;  but  the  strictest  vigilance,  and 
the  most  numerous  forces,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  protect  the  long-extended 
coast  of  Italy  fVom  the  depredations  of 
a  naval  war."  Gibbon,  ii.  363.  "  The 
emperor  had  foreseen  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, without  a  maiitime  power,  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  republic  had  exerted 
such  incredible  diligence,  that  within 
sixty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the 
axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  galleys  proudly 
rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.  Under  cir- 
cumstances much  less  favorable,  Maje- 
rian  equalled  the  spirit  and  perseverance 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  Tho  woods  of 
the  Apennines  were  felled ;  the  arsenals 
and  manufactures  of  Ravenna  and  Mise- 
nium  were  restored;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied 
with  each  other  in  liberal  contributions 
to  the  public  service ;  and  the  imperial 
riavy  of  three  hundred  large  galleys,  with 
an  adequate  proportion  of  transports  and 
smaller  vessels,  was  collected  in  the 
secure  and  capacious  harbor  of  Cartha- 
gena  in  Spain."    Gibbon,  ii.  368,  364, 
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10  And  tb<?  third  ang^l  sounded,  '•  and  it  fell  npon  the  third  part  of 
and  there  fell  *  a  ^eat  star  from  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountaini 
heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  -  of  waters : 

a  In.  14^  12;  c  9. 1.  j 


The  fate    of   thxB  large  navy  ia  thiu> 
descrilted   hj   Mr.  Gibbon :   **  Genseric 
was  fared  from  impending  and  inevit- 
able ruin  by  the  treacherj  of  some  pow- 
erful Eubjectj;  envious  or  apprehensive 
of  tbeir  master's   suceeps.     Guided  by 
their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the 
unguarded  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Cartha- 
gena ;  many  of  the  ships  were  sunk,  or 
taken,  or  burnt;  and  the  preparstions  of 
three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single 
day."    ii.  364.     The  farther  naval  ope- 
rations, and   maritime  depredations  of 
the  Vandals  under  Genseric,  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon :  '^  The  kingdom 
of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  Western 
eD"pire    was     gradually    reduced,    was 
afflicted,  under  the   reign   of  Ricimer, 
by  the  incessant  depredations  of  Vandal 
pirates.    In  the  spring  of  each  year,  they 
equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port 
of   Carthage;    and    Genseric    himself, 
though  in  very  advanced  age,  still  com- 
manded in  person  the  most  important 
expeditions.     Uis  designs  were  eonceal- 
od  with  impenetrable  secresy,   till  the 
moment  that  he  hoisted  sail.    When  he 
was  asked  by  the  pilot  what  course  he 
should  steer ;  *  Leave  the  determination 
to  the  winds,'  replied  the  barbarian,  with 
pious  arrogance,  '  they  will  transport  us 
to  the  guilty  coast,  whose  inhabitants 
have  provoked  the  divine  justice :'  but 
Genseric  himselfe  deigned  to  issue  more 
precise    orders:    he   judged   the    most 
wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal.     The 
Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  Ligurio,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lu- 
eania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Vene- 
tia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily ; 
they  were  tempted  to  subdue  the  island 
of  Sardinia,   so  advantageously  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  ,*  and 
their  arms  spread  desolation,  or  terror, 
from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.    As  they  were  more 
ambitions  of  spoil  than  of  glory,  they 
seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities  or 
engaged  any  regular  troops  in.  the  open 
field.     But  the  celerity  of  their  motioirt 
enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  dis- 
tant objects  which  attracted  their  desires  ,* 
and  ai  thej  always  embarked  a  suffioient 


;  nnmber  of  horses,  they  had  no  sovner 
landed  than  they  swept  the  dinnayad 
country  with  a  body  of  light  cvnhj." 
iL  3ft6.  How  far  this  description  agreei 
with  the  symbol  in  the  passage  befon 
ns — "  a  great  mountain  burning  with 
fire  cast  into  the  sea  ;**  **  the  third  put 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed,"  most  Im 
left  to  the  reader  to  judge.  It  nuylM 
asked,  however,  with  at  least  some  shoir 
of  reason,  whether,  if  it  be  admitted  tkk 
it  was  the  detign  of  the  author  of  die 
Book  of  Revelation  to  refer  to  the  more- 
ments  of  the  Vandals  under  Gensemii 
one  of  the  important  and  immeditU 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empin^ 
he  could  have  found  a  more  ezpresart 
symbol  than  this?  Indeed,  is  then 
now  any  symbol  that  would  be  mon 
striking  and  appropriate  ?  If  one  shooU 
now  undertake  to  represent  this  aa  om 
of  the  causes  of  the  downfaU  of  tte 
empire  &y  a  tymbol,  could  he  euQy 
find  one  that  would  be  more  exprei- 
sive?  It  is  a  matter  that  is  in  itsdf 
perhaps  of  no  importance,  bnt  it  nsy 
serve  to  show  that  the  interprettfioB 
respecting  the  second  trumpet  was  aot 
forced,  to  remark  that  I  had  goM 
through  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  symbol,  before  I  looked 
into  Mr.  Gibbon  with  any  reference  to 
the  application. 

10.  And  the  third  angel  founded.  In- 
dicating,  according  to  the  interpretatioi 
above  proposed,  some  important  eveit 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
^  And  there  fell  a  great  etar  fnm  he^ 
ven.  A  star  is  a  natural  emblem  of  • 
prince,  of  a  ruler,  of  one  distingaiBbed 
by  rank,  or  by  talent.  Com  p.  Notes  M 
ch.  iL  28.  See  Num.  xxiv.  17,  and  tb« 
Notes  on  Isa.  xiv.  12.  A  star  falling  firoa 
heaven,  would  be  a  natural  symbol  of 
one  who  had  left  a  higher  station,  or  of 
one  whose  character  and  course  would 
be  like  a  meteor  shooting  through  tke 
sky.  ^  Burning  aa  it  were  a  lamp.  Or, 
as  a  torch.  The  language  here  is  nuk 
as  would  describe  a  meteor  blasiSK 
through  the  air ;  and  the  reference  is 
the  symbol  is  to  something  thatwooU 
have  a  reeemhlance  to  such  a  metotf* 
It  is  not  a  lurid  meteor  (livid,  pelib 
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11  And  the  name  of  the  star 
18  called  Wormwoods  *  and  tiie 
third  part  of  the  waters  *  became 

aDe.29.18.    Am.  5.7.    He.  12. 16. 

ghastly)  that  is  here  referred  to^  but  a 
rights  intense,  blazing  star— emblem  of 
fiery  energy ;  of  rapidity  of  morement 
and  execution;  of  splendor  of  appear- 
ance— such  as  a  chlenain  of  high  endow- 
ments, of  impetuousness  of  character, 
Gund  of  richness  of  apparel,  would  be. 
In  all  languages,  probably,  a  star  has 
been  an  emblem  of  a  prince  whose 
eirtues  have  shone  brightly,  and  who 
bas  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on 
mankind.  In  all  languages  also,  pro- 
bably, a  meteor  flaming  through  the 
iky    has    been    an    emblem    of    some 

Splendid  genius  causing  or  threatening 
eaolation  and  ruin ;  of  a  warrior  who 
has  moved  along  in  a  brUliant  but  de- 
■tmctiye  path  oyer  the  world;  and  who 
has  been  regarded  as  sent  to  execute 
the  rengeance  of  heaven.  This  usage 
oeeurs  because  a  meteor  is  so  bright; 
because  it  appears  so  suddenly ;  because 
its  course  cannot  be  determined  by  any 
known  laws ;  and  because,  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  men,  it  is  either  sent  as  a 
proof  of  the  divine  displeasure,  or  is 
adapted  to  excite  consternation  and 
alarm.  In  the  application  of  this  part 
of  the  symbol,  therefore,  we  naturally 
look  for  some  prince  or  warrior  of  bril- 
liant talents,  who  appears  suddenly  and 
fweeps  rapidly  over  the  world ;  who  ex- 
cites consternation  and  ^arm;  whose 
path  is  marked  by  desolation,  and  who 
u  regarded  as  sent  from  heaven  to  exe- 
eaie  the  divine  purposes  —  who  comes 
Bot  to  bless  the  world  by  brilliant 
talente  well-directed,  but  to  execute 
Tengeance  on  mankhid.  ^  And  it  ftU 
«po»  the  third  part  of  the  rivere,  and 
upon  the  fountaine  of  waters.  On  the 
phrase  ''Uie  third  part,"  see  Notes  on 
Ter.  7.  This  reference  to  the  "rivers" 
and  to  the  "  fountains  of  waters"  seems, 
fai  part,  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  every  thing  would  be  affected  by 
this  series  of  judgments.  In  the  pre- 
vious visions  the  trees  and  the  green 
grass,  the  sda  and  the  ships,  had  been 
referred  to.  The  rivers  and  the  foun- 
t^ns  of  waters  are  not  less  important 
ttian  the  trees,  the  grass,  and  the  com- 
of  the  world,  and  hence  this 
SO* 


wormwood ;  and  many  died  of  tha 
waters,  because  they  were  made 
bitter. 

5Ex.15.23w    Je.9.Ui23.U. 


judgment  is  mentioned  as  particularly 
bearing  on  them.  At  the  same  Ume,  am 
in  the  case  of  the  other  trumpets,  there 
is  a  propriety  in  supposing  that  there 
would  be  something  in  the  event  referred 
to  by  the  symbol  which  would  make  it 
more  appropriate  to  use  this  symbol  in 
this  case  tiian  in  the  others.  It  if 
natural,  therefore,  to  look  for  some  deeo- 
lations  that  would  particularly  affect  the 
portions  of  the  world  where  rivers 
abound,  or  where  they  take  their  rise ; 
or,  if  it  be  understood  as  having  a  more 
metaphorical  sense,  to  regard  it  as  affect- 
ing titiose  things  which  reeetnhle  rivers 
and  fountains — the  sources  of  influence ; 
the  mor^s,  the  religion  of  a  people,  the 
institutions  in  a  country,  which  are 
often  so  appropriately  compared  with 
running  fountains  or  flowiflg  streams. 

11.  And  the  name  of  the  etar  ia  called 
Wormwood,  Is  appropriately  so  called. 
The  writer  does  not  say  that  it  would  be 
tustiMlly  so  called,  but  that  this  name 
would  be  properly  descriptive  of  its 
qualities.  Such  expressions  are  common 
in  allegorical  writings.  The  Greek 
word — Stptv&ot — denotes  wormwood,  a 
well-known  bitter  herb.  That  word  be- 
comes the  proper  emblem  of  bitterness. 
Comp.  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15 ;  Lam.  iii 
15,  19.  ^  And  the -third  part  of  the 
waiera  became  wormwood.  Became  bitter 
as  wormwood.  This  is  doubtless  an  em- 
blem of  the  calamity  which  would  occur 
if  the  waters  should  be  thus  made  bitter. 
Of  course,  they  would  become  useless  for 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  mostly 
applied,  and  the  destruction  of  life  would 
be  inevitable.  To  conceive  of  the  extent 
of  such  a  calamity,  we  have  only  to  ima- 
gine a  large  portion  of  the  wells,  and 
rivers,  and  fountains  of  a  country  made 
bitter  as  wormwood.  Comp.  Ex.  xv.  23, 24. 
^  And  many  men  died  of  the  watere,  be- 
cauee  they  were  made  bitter.  This  effect 
would  naturally  follow  if  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  fountains  and  streams  of  a 
land  were  changed  by  an  infusion  of  worm- 
woo  L  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  is  intended  to  be  literally  true, 
for  as,  by  the  use  of  a  symbol,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  literally  a  port  of  the 
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••'  r.  '     '.'.  if  1.-;  :.•  :   =*-rv  :     fji:-:"}". 


i'v  iii'-'i*!  It  iLif  —  defmscii.n  ithi 
"w..u". i  r«tf  Will  repri-t'iriti  in  a  l&i:i  I-t 
i:.e  naiural  e5fi-t«  if  a  czz-siiinMe  j-an 
of  ti*  wH:er£  w€r*.  by  ibvir  b:iirn.c5r. 
UjaUe  nriSt  lo  drink. 

In  ihc  ir:itrT«reiat:'n  ard  aj  plica*:  i-n. 
th'-rcf  -re.  cf  iLif  j.asfasre.  wr  niar  adept 
the  i.i2jrriz.2  jrinciplefi  and  rules:  — 
I  a  1 1  mriT  be  asfnmed.  in  thit  exj-:>5i- 
li'.'D.  iLai  the  previjus  FTinb:-l«.  nnder 
Uak  tni  ^z.1  Eccond  traajprt-blafif.  re- 
ftrrrvi  respeciively  to  Alaric  and  his 
lioihi.  and  to  Genceric  and  his  Tandalf. 
[hi  TLai  the  next  great  and  decifive 
frcnt  in  ibe  downfall  of  the  empire, 
h  ibe  one  that  is  here  refi-rred  to. 
('■'  That  there  would  be  some  chieftain 
or  warrior  who  might  be  compared  wi:b 
a  hhuiuz  rfeitor:  whose  course  would 
be  Eixjgularlv  brilliant:  who  would  ap>- 
I»ear  fuddenij  like  a  blazing  star,  and 
then  disappear  like  a  star  whose  light 
was  quenched  in  the  waters,  (d)  That 
the  desolating  course  of  that  meteor 
wuuld  be  mainly  on  those  portions  of 
the  world  that  abounded  with  springs 
of  water  and  running  streams,  (e)  That 
an  effuct  would  be  produced  as  if  those 
streams  and  fountains  were  made  bitter : 
that  is,  that  many  persons  would  perish, 
and  that  wide  desolations  would  be 
caused  in  the  vicinity  of  those  rivers  and 
streams,  a«  if  a  biit«r  and  baleful  star 
should  fall  into  the  waters,  and  death 
should  spread  over  the  lands  adjacent  to 
thcm^and  watered  by  them.  Whether 
any  events  occurred  of  which  this  would 
be  tho  proper  emblem,  is  now  tho  ques- 
tion. Among  expositors  there  has  been 
a  considerable  degree  of  unanimity  in 
supposing  that  Attila,  tho  king  of  the 
Huns,  is  referred  to,  and  if  the  preceding 
expositions  are  correct,  thero  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  After  Alaric  and 
Qenseric,  Attila  occupies  the  next  place 
as  an  important  agent  in  tho  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  Ae  would  bo  proper- 
ly symbolized  by  this  baleful  star.  The 
following  remarks  may  bo  made  to  show 
the  propriety  of  the  lymbol.  (1)  As 
already  remarked,  the  place  which  he 


■  Z'^rzrUf  is  bisiTv.  as  immediately  8u^ 
:ri'i-i:itc  A'.ut':?  and  Genseric  in  the 
-  vi-ii..:  -f  ;be  empire.  This  will  sp' 
i-.ilt  III  itLT  cxron ^logical  table,  or  in 
iLi  lailf  if  CMitents  of  any  of  the  hia- 
i.ziirs  :f  li.-'se  times.    A  full  detail  of 

I  the  career  of  Attila  may  be  foond  in 
G:Vb:.E.   tcL  iL  pp.  314-351.    His  »• 
rerr  extended  from  A.  D.  433,  to  AD. 
4 :'•'->.    It  is  true  that  he  was  contempo' 
rarr  w:;h  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandala, 
azi  that  a  portion  of  the  operatioDSof 
GiZLfiri?  in  Africa  were  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Attila  (A.  D.  455— A.  D. 
467^:  but  it  is  also  true  that  Geneeric 
j-rfccdcd  Attila  in  the   career  of  con- 
quest, and  was  properly  the  first  in  or- 
der. h«t:inc  pressed  forward  in  the  Romin 
warfare  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  42S.   See 
Gibb-r.n.  ii.  S06,  seq.    (2)  In  tho  manner 
of  his  apf^earance,  he  strongly  resembled 
a  brilliant  meteor  flashing  in  the  sky. 
He  came  from  the  east,  gathering  lui 
Huns,  and  poured  them  down,  as  ve 
shall  see,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flashing 
meteor,  suddenly  on   the  empire.   He 
regarded    himself  also    as   devoted  to 
Mars,  the  god  of  war,  and  was  accn^ 
tomed  to  array  himself  in  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  manner,  so  that  his  appearance, 
in  the  language  of  his  flatterers,  was 
such  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders. 
One  of  his  followers  perceived  that  a 
heifer  that  was  grazing  had  wounded 
her  foot^  and  curiously  followed  the  track 
of  blood,  till  he  found  in  the  long  grass 
the  point  of  an  ancient  sword,  which  he 
dug  out  of  the  ground  and  presented  to 
Attila.    "  That  magnanimous,  or  rather 
that  artful  prince,"  says  Mr.  Gihbon, 
"accepted    with    pious    gratitude  thii 
celestial  favor ;  and,  as  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor of  the  atcord  of  Man,  asserted  lui 
divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  earth.     The  favorite  of 
Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character, 
which  rendered  his  conquests  more  easy 
and  more  permanent ;  and  the  Barbaiiaa 
princes  confessed,  in  the  language  d 
devotion  or  flattery,  that  they  could  not 
presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady  eye,  oo 
the  divine  mtgesty  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns."  ii.  317.    How  appropriate  would 
it  be  to  represent  such  a  prince  by  tho 
symbol  of  a  bright  and  brazing  star-- 
or  a  meteor  flashing  through  tiie  sky! 
(3)  There  may  be  propriety,  as  appliea- 
ble  to  him,  in  the  expression — "a  greil 
star/rofft  heaven  fulling  upon  the  et^kbJ^ 
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Attila  was  regarded  as  an  instrnment  in 
the  divine  hand  in  inflicting  punishment. 
The  common  appellation  by  which  ho 
has  been  known  is  **  the  scourge   of 
God."    This  title  is  supposed  bj  the 
modem  Hungarians  to  have  been  first 
nyen  to  Attila  by  a  hermit  of  Daul,  but 
"%  was  "inserted  by  Attila  among  the 
titles  of  his  royal  dignity."  Gibbon,  ii. 
821,  foot>note.    To  no  one  could  the 
title  be  more  applicable  than  to  him. 
(4)  His  career  as  a  conqueror,  and  Ihe 
effect  of  £is  conquests  on  the  downfall 
of  the  empire,  were  such  as  to  be  pro- 
perly symbolized  in  this  inanner.    (a) 
The  general  effect  of  the  invasion  was 
worthy  bf  an  important  place  in  de- 
•eribing  the  series  of  events  which  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire. 
^18  is  thus   stated  by  Mr.    Gibbon : 
"  The  western  world  was  oppressed  by 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  fled  before 
the  Huns;  but  the  achievements  of  the 
Huns  themselves  were  not  adequate  to 
their  power  and  prosperity.    Their  vic- 
torious hordes  had  spread  from  the  Vol- 
ga to  the  Danube,  but  the  public  force 
was  exhausted  by  the  discord  of  inde- 
pendent chieftains ;  their  valor  was  idly 
consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory  ex- 
cursions ;  and  they  often  degraded  their 
national  dignity  by  condescending,  for 
the  hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  their  Aigitive  enemies.    In 
the  reign  of  Attila,  the  Huns  again  be- 
came tiie  terror  of  the  world;   and  I 
shall  now  describe  the  character  and 
actions   of  that   formidable  Barbarian 
who  alternately  invaded  and  insulted 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  urged  the 
rapid  downfall  of  the  Soman  empire" 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  314,  315.    (6)  The  parts  of  the 
earth  affected  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Hans,  were  those  which  would  be  pro- 
perly S3nnbolized  by  the  things  specified 
at  the  blowing  of  this  trumpet.    It  is 
8fud  particularly,  that  the  effect  would 
be  on  "  the  rivers,"  and  on  "  the  foun- 
tains of  waters."    If  this  has  a  literal 
application,  or  if,  as  was  supposed  in 
the  case  of  the  second  trumpet,  the  lan- 
guage used  was  such  as  had  reference 
to  the  portion  of  the  empire  that  would 
be  particularly  affected  by  the  hostile 
invasion,  then  we  may  suppose  that  this 
refers  to  those  portions  of  the  empire 
that  abounded  in  rivers  and  streams, 
and  more  particularly  those  in  which  the 
liTWf  and  streams  had  their  origin — for 


the  effect  was  permanently  in  the  "foun* 
tains  of  waters."  —  As  a  matter  of  faoty 
the  principal  operations  of  Attila  were 
in  the  regions  of  the  Alps  and  on  the 
portions  of  the  empire  whence  the  rivers 
flow  down  into  Italy.     The  invasion  of 
Attila  is  described  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  this 
general  language :  "  The  whole  breadth 
of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adri- 
atic, was  at  once   invaded,  and  occu- 
pied, and  desolated,  by  the  myriads  of 
barbarians  whom  Attila  led   into  the 
field."  u.  319,  320.   After  describing  the 
progress  and  the  effects  of  this  invasion 
(pp.  320-331),  he  proceeds  more  parti- 
cularly to  detail  the  events  in  the  inva- 
sion  of  Gaul   and  Italy,  pp.  331--347. 
After  the  terrible  battle  of  Ghftlons,  in 
which,  according  to  one  account,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  and, 
according  to  other  accounts,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  were  slain,  and 
in  which  Attila  was  defeated,  he  re- 
covered his  vigor,  collected  his  forces, 
and  made  a  descent  on  Italy.    Under 
pretence  of  claiming  Honoria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  empress  of  Rome,  as  his  bride, 
'Hhe    indignanU  lover  took  the  field, 
passed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  be- 
sieged  Aquileia  with  an  innumerable 
host  of  barbarians."    After  endeavoring 
in  vain  for  three  months  to  subdue  the 
city,  and  when  about  to  abandon  the 
siege,  Attila  took  advantage  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stork  as  a  favorable  omen 
to  arouse  his  men  to  a  renewed  effort, 
"  a  large  breach  was  made  in  the  part 
of  the  wall  where  the  stork  had  taken 
her  flight ;  the  Huns  marched  to  the  as- 
sault with  irresistible  fufy ; .  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  could  scarcely  dis- 
cover the  ruins  of  Aquileia.    After  this 
dreadful  chastisement,  Attila  J)ursued  his 
march ;  and  as  he  passed,  the  cities  of 
Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua,  were 
reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes. 
The  inland  towns,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and 
Bergamo,  were  exposed  to  the  rapacious 
cruelty  of  the  Huns.    Milan  and  Pavia 
submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss 
of  their  wealth,  and  applauded  the  un- 
usual clemency  which  preserved  from 
the  flames  the  public,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  spared  the  lives  of 
the  captive  multitude.   The  popular  tra- 
ditions of  Comum,  Turin,  or  Moden% 
may  be  justly  suspected,  yet  they  concur 
witli  mq^e  authentic  evidence  to  proft 
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12  And  the  fourth  angel  sounded,  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
and  the  third  part  of  the  smi  -was  ^j^^^^.  j^^^,  1^32.7,8;  Jcia 
Bmitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the   10 ;  Am.  8, 9. 

that  Attila  spread  hu  ravages  over  the  thers  bore  to  the  deceased  monarcb, 
rich  plains  of  modem  Lombardj,  which  divided  and  dispated,  like  a  prirate  la. 
are  divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded  by  heritance,  the  sovereign  command  of  the 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines."  iL  pp.  313, ,  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia."  Soon, 
S  U»  "  It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  fero- '  however,  in  the  conflicts  which  rae- 
eious  pride  of  Attila.  that  the  grass  never  ceeded,  the  empire  passed  away,  and  the 
grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  empire  of  the  Ilutu  ceased.  The  peopk 
iroil."  Ibid.  p.  345.  Any  one  has  only  tkat  composed  it  were  absorbed  in  Uii 
t>  look  on  a  map.  and  to  trace  the  pro-  surrounding  nations,  and  Mr.  Gibboi  I 
gress  of  those  desolations  and  the  chief  makes  this  remark,  after  giving  a  sum- 
ieata  of  his  military  operations,  to  see  mary  account  of  these  conflicts,  whid 
with  what  propriety  this  symbol  would  continued  but  for  a  few  years :  "  Thi 
be  employed.  In  these  regions  tbs  great  Igours  of  the  north,  issuing  from  the 
riven  chat  water  Europe  have  their  ori-  cold  Siberian  regions,  which  prodaeed 
gin.  and  are  swelled  by  numberless  the  most  valuable  furs,  spread  them* 
streams  that  flow  down  from  the  Alps,  selves  over  the  desert,  as  far  as  the  Bo- 
and  about  the  fountains  whence  these  risthenes  and  the  Caspian  gates,  and 
streams  flow,  were  the  principal  military  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  (k  i 
operations  of  the  invader,  (e)  DTith  ffuna" — These  facts  may,  perhaps,  show 
equal  propriety  is  he  represented  in  the  ,  with  what  propriety  Attila  would  be 
symbol,  as  affecting  "a. third"  part  of  compared  with  a  bright  but  beaatifU 
these  rivers  and  fountains.  At  least  a  meteor ;  and  that,  if  the  design  wta  to 
third  part  of  the  empire  was  invaded  symbolixe  him  as  acting  an  importanl 
and  desolated  by  him  in  his  savage  part  in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
march,  and  the  ej^tctk  of  his  invasion  pire,  there  is  a  fitness  in  the  symbol 
were  as  disastrous  on  the  empire  as  if  a  here  employed. 

bitter  star  had  fallen  into  a  third  part  of  12.  And    the  fourth    angel  eounded. 

those  rivers  and  fountains  and  had  con-  Xotes  vs.  6,  7.     \  And  the  third  part  of 

verted  them  into  wormwood,    (d)  There  the  tea  wa»  mitten.    On  the  phrase  <k 

is  one  other  point  which  shows  the  pro-  third  part,  see  Notes  on  ver.  7.    TUm 

pricty  of  this  symbol.     It  is,  that  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  is 

meteor,  or  star,  seemed  to  be  ahetfrhed  in  everywhere  an   emblem   of   any  great 

the  waters.   It  fell  into  the  waters;  em-  calamity  —  as  if  the  light  of  the  son, 

bittered  them ;  and  was  seen  no  more,  moon,  and  stars  should  be  put  out   See 

Such  would  be  the  case  with  a  meteor  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12, 13. — There  is  no  eer- 

that  should  thus  fall  upon  the  earth  —  tain  evidence  that  this  refers  to  rvUn, 

flashing  along  the  sky,  and  then  disap-  as  many  have  supposed,  or  to  any  thing 

pearing  forever.     Now,  it  was  remark-  that  would  particularly  a£fect  the  ^oters- 

ablc  in  regard  to  the  Huns,  that  their  menf  as  such.    The  meaning  is,  that  olft- 

power  was  concentrated  andcr  Attila;  mity  would  come  ae  t/ darkness  shosM 

that  he  alone  appeared  as  the  leader  of  spread  over  the  sun,  &ie  moon,  and  the 

this  formidable  host;    and  that  when  stars,  leaving  the  world  in  gloom.  Wbit 

he  died  all  the  concentrated  power  of  the  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  calamity,  il 

Huns  was  dissipated,   or    became  ab-  not  indicated  by  the  language,  but  ttj 

sorbed    and  lost  —  "  The  revolution,"  thing  that  would  diffuse  gloom  and  dii- 

says  Mr.  Gibbon  (iL  348),  "which  sub-  aster,  would  accord  with  the  fair  mett- 

verted  the  empire  of  the  Huns,  establish-  ing  of  the  symbol. — There  are  a  few  ei^ 

ed  the  fame  of  Attila,  tohote  genius  alone  cumstances,  however,  in  regard  to  tUi 

had  sustained  the  huge  and  disjointed  symbol,  which  may  aid  as  in  detenniB' 

fabric.    After  his  death,   the    boldest  ing  its  application.    (1)  It  would  follow 

ehieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings ;  in  the  series  of  calamities  that  were  tt 

the  most  powerful  kings  refused  to  ac-  occur.     (2)   It  would  be   separated  il 

knowledge  a  superior;  and  the  nume-  some  important  sense — of  time,  plaee^or 

rou  sons,  whom  so  many  various  mo-  .  dsgrce*  from  these  which  were  to  folloWi 
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stars ;  so  as  the  third  part  of  them 
was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone 


for  there  is  a  pauee  hero  (rer.  13),  and 
the  angel  proclaims  that  more  terrible 
woes  are  to  succeed  this  series.  (3)  Like 
the  preceding,  it  is  to  affect  "  one  third 
part"  of  the  world ;  —  that  is,  it  is  to  be 
a  calamity  aa  if  a  third  part  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  suddenly 
smitten  and  darkened.  (4)  It  is  not  to 
be  totaL  It  is  not  as  if  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  were  entirely  blotted 
out,  for  there  was  still  some  remaining 
light :  that  is,  there  was  a  continuance  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  —  as  if  these 
heavonly  bodies  should  still  give  an  ob- 
lenre  and  partial  light.  (5)  Perhaps  it  is 
tlao  intended  by  the  symbol,  that  there 
would  be  light  again.  The  world  was 
Dot  to  go  into  a  st%te  of  total  and  per- 
manent night.  For  a  third  part  of  the 
day,  and  a  third  part  of  the  night,  this 
darkness  reigned ;  but  does  not  this  im- 
ply that  there  would  be  light  again  — 
that  the  obscurity  would  pass  away,  and 
that  the  srm,  and  moon,  and  stars  would 
■hine  again  ?  That  is,  is  it  not  implied 
that  there  would  still  be  prosperity  in 
some  future  period  ? 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
this,  if  the  explanation  of  the  preceding 
symbols  is  correct,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty.  If  the  previous  symbols  re- 
forred  to  Alaric,  to  Ghsnseric,  and  to  Attila, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  applying 
tids  to  Odoacer,  and  to  his  reign — a  reign 
a  which,  in  fact,  the  Boman  dominion 
b  the  West  came  to  an  end,  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  this  barbarian.  Any 
one  has  only  to  open  the  ''  Decline  and 
l^ill  of  the  Roman  Empire,''  to  see  that 
this  is  the  next  event  that  should  be 
lymbolized  if  the  design  were  to  rcpre- 
lent  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  These 
bnr  great  barbarian  leaders  succeed 
tick  other  in  order,  and  under  the  last, 
)do*cer,  the  barbarian  dominion  was 
tstablished;  for  it  is  here  that  the 
ixistence  of  the  Roman  power,  as 
uch,  ended.  The  Western  empire, 
erminated,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon 
U.  p.  380),  about  A.  D.  476,  or  479. 
Moacer  was  "  King  of  Italy"  from  A.  D. 
.76  to  A.  D.  490.  Gibbon,  ii.  379.  The 
Caatom  empire  still  lingered,  but  cola- 
nfty,  like  blotting  out  the  sun,  and 
ftooDy  and  stars,  had  come  over  that 


not  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the 
night  likewise. 
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part  of  the  world  which  for  so  many 
centuries  had  constituted  the  seat  of 
power  and  dominion. — Odoacer  was  tha 
son  of  Edecon,  a  barbarian,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  Attila,  and  who  left  two 
sons — Onulf  and  Odoacer.  The  former 
directed  his  steps  to  Constantinople; 
Odoacer,  "led  a  wandering  life  among 
the  barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind 
and  fortune  suited  to  the  most  desperate 
adventures ;  and  when  he  had  fixed  his 
choice  he  privily  visited  the  cell  of 
Severinus,  the  popular  saint  of  the 
country,  to  solicit  his  approbation  and 
blessing.  The  lowness  of  the  door  would 
not  admit  the  lofty  stature  of  Odoacer; 
he  was  obliged  to  stoop;  but  in  that 
humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern 
the  symptoms  of  his  fhture  greatness; 
and  addressing  him  in  a  prophetio  tone^ 
'  Pursue,'  said  he,  your  design ;  proceed 
to  Italy ;  you  will  cast  away  the  coarse 
garment  of  skins ;  and  your  wealth  will 
be  adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your 
mind.'  The  barbarian,  whose  during 
spirit  accepted  and  ratified  this  predic- 
tion, was  admitted  into  the  service  of 
the  Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained 
an  honorable  rank  in  the  guards.  His 
manners  were  gradually  polished,  his 
military  skill  improved,  and  the  con- 
federates of  Italy  would  not  have  elected 
him  for  their  general,  unless  the  ex- 
ploits of  Odoacer  had  established  a  high 
opinion  of  his  courage  and  capacity. 
Their  military  acclamations' saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king ;  but  he  abstained 
during  his  whole  reign  from  the  use  of 
the  purple  and  the  diadem,  lest  he  should 
offend  those  princes,  whose  subjects,  by 
their  accidental  mixture,  had  form^ 
the  victorious  army  which  time  and 
policy  might  insensibly  unite  into  a 
great  nation."  Gibbon,  ii.  379,  380. 
In  another  place  Mr.  Gibbon  says, 
**  Odoacer  was  the  first  barbarian  who 
reigned  in  Italy,  over  a  people  who  had 
once  asserted  their  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Romans  still  excites  our  respectful  com- 
passion, and  we  fondly  sympathize  with 
the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of 
their  degenerate  posterity.  But  the 
calamities  of  Italy  had  gradually  sub- 
dued the  proud  conscieusness  of  freed^M 
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and  glorj.  In  the  age  of  Roman  rirtue, 
the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  arms, 
and  the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  re- 
pablic ;  till  those  laws  were  sabverted  by 
civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the 
provinces  became  the  property  of  a 
servile  tyrant.  The  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution which  alleviated  or  disguised 
their  abject  slavery,  were  abolished  by 
time  and  violence;  the  Italians  alter- 
nately lamented  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  the  sovereigns  whom  they 
detested  or  despised ;  and  the  succession 
of  five  centuries  inflicted  the  various 
evils  of  military  license,  capricious  des- 
potism, and  elaborate  oppression.  Du- 
ring the  same  period  the  barbarians  had 
emerged  from  obscurity  and  contempt, 
and  the  warriors  of  Qermany  and  Scythia 
were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as 
the  servants,  the  allies,  and  at  length 
the  masters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they 
insulted  or  protected."  ii.  381,  382.  Of 
the  effect  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer,  Mr. 
Gibbon  remarks :  "In  the  division  and 
decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary  har- 
vests of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  with- 
drawn ,*  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
continually  decreased  with  the  means  of 
subsistence;  and -the  country  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  irretrievable  losses  of 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  St.  Am- 
brose has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  popu- 
lous district,  which  had  been  once 
adorned  with  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  Rogium,  and  Pla- 
centia.  Pope  Golasius  was  a  subject  of 
Odoacer;  and  he  affirms,  with  strong 
exaggeration,  that  in  Emilia,  Tuscany, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  human 
species  was  almost  extirpated.  One- 
third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which 
the  ruin  of  Italy  is  originally  imputed, 
was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
querors." ii.  383..  Yet,  the  light  was  not 
wholly  extinct.  It  was  "a  third  part" 
of  it  which  was  put  out;  and  it  was  still 
true  that  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  constitution  were  observed — that 
the  light  still  lingered  before  it  whoUy 
passed  away.  In  the  language  of  an- 
other, **  The  authority  of  the  Roman 
name  had  not  yet  entirely  ceased.  The 
senate  of  Rome  continued  to  assemble 
as  usual.  The  consuls  were  appointed 
yearly,  one  by  the  Eastern  emperor,  one 
by  Italy  and  Rome.  Odoacer  himself 
governed  Italy  under  a  title  (that  of 
Patrician),  conferred  on  him  by  the 


Eastern  emperor.  There  was  still  • 
certain,  though  often  faint,  reoognitiw 
of  the  supreme'  imperial  authority.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  might  seem  still  to 
shine  in  the  West)  with  a  dim,  reflected 
light.  In  the  course  of  the  events,  how- 
ever, which  rapidly  followed  in  the  next 
half  century,  these  too  were  extinguish' 
ed.  After  above  a  century  and  a  half 
of  calamities  unexampled  almost,  as  Dr. 
Robertson  most  truly  represents  i^* 
in  the  Ilistory  of  Nations,  the  statemoit 
of  Jerome  —  a  statement  couched  under 
the  very  Apocalyptic  figure  of  the  text» 
but  prematurely  pronounced  on  tht 
first  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric — mi^t 
be  considered  at  length  accomplished: 
'Glarissimum  terrarum  lumen  extine- 
tum  est' — *  The  world's  glorious  nm  hai 
been  extinguished;'  or  as  the  modern 
poet  (Byron,  Childe  Harold,  canto  ir.) 
has  expressed  it,  still  under  the  Apoca- 
lyptic imagery — 

*Sba  Mw  her  glories -star  bj  star  ezpin,' 

till  not  even  one  star  remained  to  glim- 
mer in  the  vacant  and  dark  ni^L* 
Elliott,  L  360,  361. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  expluntht 
meaning  of  the  four  first  trumpets  under 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  em- 
bracing the  successive  severe  blowi. 
struck  on  the  empire  by  Alaric,  Ge&- 
seric,  Attila,  and  Odoacer,  until  thfl 
empire  fell  to  rise  no  more.  I  cannot 
better  conclude  this  part  of  the  expo- 
sition than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  GibboB, 
in  his  reflections  on  the  fall  of  tiie  em- 
pire :  "  I  have  now  accomplished,"  says 
he,  "  the  laborious  narrative  of  the  ^ 
cline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  from 
the  fortunate  age  of  Trajan  and  tbo 
Antonines,  to  its  latest  extinction  in  tht 
West,  about  five  centuries  aiter  the 
Christian  era.  At  that  unhappy  period» 
the  Saxons  fiercely  struggled  with  thf 
natives  for  the  possession  of  Britain; 
Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided  between  the 
powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  dependent  king* 
doms  of  the  Suevi  and  the  Burgundians; 
Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel  perse- 
cution of  the  Vandals,  and  the  savage 
insults  of  the  Moors ;  Rome  and  Ita^» 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were 
afflicted  by  an  army  of  barbarian  mer- 


•  *  ir  we  were  called  oo  to  fix  a  period  Boet  ( 
mitoui,  it  would  be  that  from  tba  death  of  ThoodoilM 
10  the  eitabliikment  of  the  Ltmbarde.'  Ckmrim  Id 
pp.  II.  12. 
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13  And  I  beheld,  and  heard  an 
angel  flying  '  through  the  midst  of 
heayen,  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 

a  0. 14. 6. 

eenaries,  whose  lawless  tyranny  was 
fucoeeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodosia,  the 
Ostrogoth.  All  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire, who,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  more  particularly  deserved  the 
name  and  priyileges  of  Romans,  were 
oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calamities 
of  foreign  conquest ;  and  the  victorious 
nations  of  Germany  established  a  new 
system  of  manners  and  government  in 
the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
mi^eaty  of  Rome  was  faintly  represented 
by  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  the 
feeble  and  imaginary  successors  of 
Augustus."  Vol. ii. pp. 440,  441.  "The 
splendid  days  of  Augustus  and  Trajan 
were  eclipsed  hy  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
[a  fine  illustration  of  the  language  '  the 
third  part  of  the  sun  was  smitten,  and 
the  day  shone  not,  and  the  night  like- 
wise^; and  the  barbarians  subyerted 
the  laws  and  palaces  of  Rome."  Ibid. 
p.  440. 

Thus  ended  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
period ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  immediate 
symbolic  representation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Western  empire.  An  interval  now 
ooenrs  (ver.  15)  in  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpets,  and  the  scene  is  transferred, 
in  the  three  remaining  trumpets,  to  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  After  that, 
the  attention  is  directed  again  to  the 
West,  to  contemplate  Rome  under  a 
new  form,  and  exerting  a  new  influence 
in  the  nations,  under  the  Papacy,  but 
destined  ultimately  to  pass  away  in  its 
spiritual  power,  as  its  temporal  power 
had  yielded  to  the  elements  of  internal 
decay  in  its  bosom,  and  to  the  invasions 
of  the  Northern  hordes. 

13.  And  I  beheld.  My  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  new  vision,  f  And  heard 
an  angei  Jlying,  &e.  I  heard  the  voice 
of  an  angel  making  this  proclamation. 
f  WoCf  tBoe,  tooe.  That  is,  there  will  be 
great  woe.  The  repetition  of  the  word 
is  intensive,  and  the  idea  is,  that  the 
sounding  of  the  three  remaining  trum- 
pets would  indicate  great  and  fearful 
calamities.  These  three  are  grouped  to- 
gether, as  if  they  pertained  to  a  similar 
■eries  of  events,  as  the  first  four  had 
been.    The  two  classes  are  separated 


Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  other 
voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three 
angels,  which  are  yet  to  sound. 

from  each  other  By  this  interval  and  by 
this  proclamation  —  implying  that  the 
first  series  had  been  completed,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  interval,  either  of 
space  or  time,  before  the  other  series 
would  come  upon  the  world.  All  that 
is  fairly  implied  here  would  be  fulfilled 
by  the  supposition  that  the  former  re-> 
ferred  to  the  West,  and  that  the  lattei 
pertained  to  the  East,  and  were  to  fol. 
low  when  those  should  have  been  com* 
pleted. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ANALYSIS   OT  THE   CHAPTER. 

The  three  remaining  trumpets  (chs 
ix-zi)  are  usually  called  the  tooe-trum' 
pets,  in  reference  to  the  proclamation  oi 
woes,  ch.  viii.  13.  Prof,  Stuart,  The 
three  extend,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  end 
of  time,  or,  as  it  is  supposed  by  the 
writer  himself  (ch.  zi.  15),  to  the  period 
when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
have  become  the  kingdom  of  Ghrist."^ 
embracing  a  succinct  view  of  the  most 
material  events  that  were  to  occur,  par- 
ticularly in  a  secular  point  of  view.  See 
the  Analysis  prefixed  to  ike  book.  In 
ch.  xi.  19,  as  I  understand  it,  a  new 
view  is  commenced,  referring  to  the 
church  internally ;  the  rise  of  Anti- 
christ, and  the  effect  of  the  rise  of 
that  formidable  power  on  the  internal 
history  of  the  church,  to  the  time  of 
its  overthrow,  and  the  triumphant  esta- 
blishment of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This^ 
of  course,  synchronizes  in  its  begin- 
ning and  its  close  with  the  portion 
already  passed  over,  but  with  a  different 
view.  See  the  Analysis  prefixed  to  ch. 
xi.  19,  seq.  v 

This  chapter  contains  properly  three 
parts. 

(1)  First,  a  description  of  the  first  of 
those  trumpets,  or  the  fifth  in  the  order 
of  the  whole,  vs.  1-12. — This  woo  is  re- 
presented under  the  figure  of  calamities 
brought  upon  the  earth  by  an  immense 
army  of  locusts.  A  star  is  seen  to  fall 
from  heaven — representing  some  mighty 
chieftain,  and  to  him  is  given  the  key  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  He  opens  the  pit,  and 
then  comes  forth  an  innumerable  swarm 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
ND  the   fifth  angel  sounded, 
and  I  saw  a  star  '  fall  from 

a    La.  10. 18;  0.8.10. 


of  loonsttf  that  darken  the  heavene,  and 
they  go  forth  upon  the  earth.  They 
hare  a  command  given  them  to  do  a 
certain  work. — They  are  not  to  hurt  the 
earth,  or  any  green  thing,  but  they  are 
lent  against  those  men  which  have  not 
the  seal  of  Qod  on  their  foreheads. 
Their  main  business,  howerer,  was  not 
to  kill  them,  but  to  torment  them  for  a 
limited  time— for  fire  months.  A  des- 
cription of  the  appearance  of  the  locusts 
then  follows.  Though  they  are  called 
locusts,  because  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, and  in  the  ravages  they  commit, 
they  resemble  them,  yet,  in  the  main, 
they  are  imaginary  beings,  and  combine 
in  themselves  qualities  which  are  never 
found  united  in  reality.  They  had  a 
strong  resemblance  to  horses  prepared 
for  battle,*  they  wore  on  their  heads 
crowns  of  gold  ,*  they  had  the  faces  of 
men,  but  the  hair  of  women,  and  the 
teeth  of  lions.  They  had  breastplates 
of  iron,  and  tails  like  scorpions,  with 
ftings  in  their  tails.  They  had  a  mighty 
king  at  their  head,  with  a  name  signifi- 
cant of  the  destruction  which  he  would 
bring  upon  the  world.  These  myste- 
rious beings  had  their  origin  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  they  are  summoned 
forth  to  spread  desolation  upon  the 
earth. 

(2)  Second,  a  description  of  the  second 
of  these  trumpets,  the  sixth  in  order,  vs. 
13-19.  When  this  is  sounded,  a  voice 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns  of  the 
altar  which  is  before  Qod.  The  angel  is 
commanded  to  loose  the  four  angels 
which  are  bound  in  the  great  river 
Euphrates.  These  angels  are  loosed — 
angels  which  had  been  prepared  for  a 
definite  period  —  a  day,  and  a  month, 
and  a  year,  to  slay  the  third  part  of 
men.  —  The  number  of  the  army  that 
would  appear  —  composed  of  cavalry  — 
is  stated  to  amount  to  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  peculiarities  of  these 
horilemen  are  then  stated.  They  are 
remarkable  for  having  breastplates  of 
fire,  and  jacinth,  and  brimstone;  the 
heads  of  the  horses  rosomblu  lions; 
and  they  breathe  forth  fire  and  brim- 
A  third  part  of  men  fall  before 


heaven  unto  the  earth:  and  to  him 
was  ^ven  the  key  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  * 

ft  c.  17. 8. 20. 1. 

them,  by  the  fire,  and  the  smoke,  aod 
the  brimstone.  Their  power  is  in 
their  mouth  and  in  their  tails,  for  th«ir 
tails  are  like  serpents. 

(3)  Third,  a  statement  of  the  effect  of 
the  judgments  brought  upon  the  world 
under  these  trumpets,  vs.  20,  21.  Hm 
effect,  so  far  as  the  reasonable  resalt 
could  have  been  anticipated,  is  loik 
The  nations  are  not  turned  from  idol*- 
try.  Wickedness  still  abounds,  and 
there  is  no  disposition  to  repent  of  thf 
abominations  which  had  been  so  kmg 
practised  on  the  earth. 

1.  And  the  fifth  angel  founded,  Sm 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  6,  7.  \  And  I  raw  • 
star  faU  from  heaven  unto  the  eortL 
This  denotes,  as  was  shown  in  titi 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  10,  a  leader,  a  mili- 
tary chieftain,  a  warrior. — In  Uie  fiilfll- 
ment  of  this,  as  in  the  former  cast^  v* 
look  for  the  appearance  of  some  mi^tj 
prince  and  warrior,  to  whom  is  given 
power,  as  it  were,  to  open  the  bottomlM 
pit,  and  to  summon  forUi  its  legions.  Thai 
some  such  agent  is  denoted  by  the  itaf| 
is  farther  apparent  from  the  fact  timt  it 
is  immediately  added  that  "to  Ma 
[the  star]  was  given  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit"  It  could  not  be  meut 
that  a  key  would  be  given  to  a  literal 
etary  and  we  naturally  suppose,  thwe- 
fore,  that  some  intelligent  oeing  of  ex- 
alted rank,  and  of  badeful  influenoe,  if 
here  referred  to.  Angels,  good  and  bad, 
are  often  called  stars ;  but  the  referenoe 
here,  as  in  ch.  viiL  10,  seems  to  me  net 
to  be  to  angels,  but  to  some  migb^ 
leader  of  armies,  who  was  to  collect  bii 
hosts,  and  to  go  through  the  world  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  f  And  to  kiM 
ioa»  given  the  key  of  the  bottomku  fA  | 
Of  the  under-world,  considered  partui- 
larly  of  the  abode  of  the  wicked.  Tlui  ' 
is  represented  often  as  a  dark  prison-  i 
house,  enclosed  with  walls,  and  aceeid- 
ble  by  gates  or  doors.  These  gates  or 
doors  are  fastened,  so  that  none  of  tke 
inmates  can  come  out,  and  the  key  if  in 
the  hand  of  the  keeper  or  guardian.  In 
oh.  i.  18,  it  is  said  that  the  keys  of  (hil 
world  are  in  the  hand  of  the  SavkNtf 
(comp.  Notes  on  that  passage) ;  hen  il 
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2  And  he  opened  the  bottomless 
pit;  and  there  arose  a  smoke  out 
of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great 
furnace ;  and  the  sun  and  the  air 


a  Joel  2.  2. 


is  said  th&t  for  a  time,  and  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  they  are  committed  to  an- 
oUier.  The  word  pit — ^/«f — denotes, 
properly,  a  well,  or  a  pit  for  water  dag 
in  the  earth;  and  then  any  pit,  cave, 
abyss.  The  reference  here  is  doubtless 
to  the  nether  world  considered  as  the 
abode  of  the  wicked  dead,  the  prison- 
house  of  the  guilty.  The  word  bottom- 
iuB  ifivvnt  —  whence  our  word  abyu, 
means  properly  uyithout  any  bottom 
(from  a,  pr.  and  fii^,  depth,  bottom). 
It  would  be  applied  properly  to  the 
•eean,  or  to  any  deep  and  dark  dell,  or 
to  any  obscure  place  whose  depth  was 
■nknown.  Here  it  refers  to  Hades — the 
region  of  Uie  dead — the  abode  of  wicked 
■pints  —  as  a  deep,  dark  place  whose 
bottom  was  unknown.  Having  the  key 
to  tiiis,  is  to  have  the  power  to  confine 
those  who  are  there,  or  to  permit  them 
to  go  at  large.  The  meaning  here  is 
that  this  master-spirit  would  have  power 
to  eroke  the  dead  from  these  dark  re- 
gions ;  and  it  would  be  fulfilled  if  some 
Mighty  genius,  that  could  be  compared 
with  a  £eillen  star,  or  a  lurid  meteor^ 
ihonld  summon  forth  followers  which 
would  appear  like  the  dwellers  in  the 
nether  world  csdled  forth  to  spread  de- 
lolaUon  over  the  earth. 

2.  And  he  opened  the  bottomlett  pit. 
It  is  represented  before  as  wholly  con- 
fined, so  that  not  even  the  smoke  or  va- 
por could  escape.  ^  And  there  aroee  a 
amoke  out  of  the  pit.  Comp.  ch.  xiv.  11. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  pit,  as  a 
place  of  punishment,  or  as  the  abode  of 
the  wicked,  was  filled  with  burning  sul- 
phur, and  consequently  that  it  emitted 
amoke  and  vapor  as  soon  as  opened. 
The  common  image  of  the  place  of 
punishment,  in  the  Scriptores,  is  that  of 
a  "lake  that  bums  with  fire  and  brim- 
Btone."  Comp.  ch.  xiv.  10  ,*  xlx.  20  ,*  zx. 
10 ;  zxL  8.  See  also  Ps.  xi.  6 ;  Exek. 
zzxviii.  22 ;  Isa.  xxx.  33.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  image  was  taken  from 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
nh.  Gon.  xix.  24.  Such  burning  sul- 
yfcor  would  produce,  of  course,  a  dense 
or  vapor,  and  the  idea  here  i^ 
21 


were  darkened  *  by  reason  of  the 
smoke  of  the  pit. 

3  And  there  came  out  of  the 
smoke  locusts  *  upon  the  earth: 

6  Ex.  10. 4)  *e. 

that  the  pit  had  been  eloMd,  and  that  aa 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  a  denae 
column  escaped  that  darkened  the  hea- 
vens. The  purpose  of  this  is,  probably, 
to  indicato  the  origin  of  the  plague  that 
was  about  to  come  upon  the  world.  It 
would  be  of  such  a  character  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  had  been  emitted 
from  hell  i  as  if  the  inmates  of  that  dark 
world  had  broke  loose  upon  the  earth. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  vL  8.  ^  At  the  emoke 
of  a  great  furnace.  So  in  Gen.  xix.  28, 
whence  probably  this  image  is  taken ; — 
"And  he  looked  towar£  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  all  the  land  of  the  plain, 
and  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  ftir- 
nace."  %And  the  tun  and  the  air  Mwre 
darkened,  Ac.  As  will  be  the  ease  when 
a  smoke  ascends  from  a  furnace.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  an  efiect  would  be 
produced  at  if  a  dense  and  dark  vapor 
should  ascend  from  the  under- world. 
We  are  not,  of  course,  to  understand  tiiis 
literally. 

3.  And  there  came  out  of  the  emoke 
locuete  upon  the  earth.  That  is,  they 
escaped  from  the  pit  with  the  smoke. 
At  first  they  were  mingled  with  the 
smoke  so  that  they  were  not  distinctly 
seen,  but  when  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
they  appeared  in  great  numbers.  The 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  bottomless  pit 
was  filled  with  vapor  and  with  those 
creatures,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  gate 
was  opened  the  whole  contents  expand- 
ed and  burst  forUi  upon  the  earth.  The 
sun  was  immediately  darkened  and  the 
air  was  full,  but  the  smoke  soon  cleared 
away,  so  that  the  locusts  became  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  appearance  of  these 
locusts  is  described  in  another  part  of 
the  chapter,  vs.  7,  seq.  The  locust  is  a 
voracious  insect  belonging  to  the  grass- 
hopper or  grylli  genus,  and  is  a  great 
scourge  in  Orientol  countries.  A  full 
description  of  the.  locust  may  bo  seen  in 
Robinson's  Calmet,  and  in  Kitto's  Sncy. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  25Q,  seq.  There  are  ten  He- 
brew words  to  denote  the  locust,  and 
there  aro  numerous  references  to  the 
destructive  habits  of  the  insect  in  tha 
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and  unto  tiiem  was  giyen  power    as  the  scorpions  *  of  the  earth  haye 
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Scriptures.  In  fact,  from  their  numbers, 
and  their  destructire  habits,  there  was 
Marcely  any  other  plague  Uiat  was  so 
raaoh  dreaded  in  the  East  Considered  as 
a  tymbol,  or  emblem,  the  following  remarki 
may  be  made  in  explanation : — (1)  The 
symbol  is  Oriental,  and  would  most  na- 
turallj  refer  to  something  that  was  to 
occur  in  the  East.  As  locusts  have 
appeared  chiefly  in  the  East,  and  as 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  an  Oriental 
plague,  the  mention  of  this  symbol  would 
most  naturally  turn  the  thoughts  to  that 
portion  of  the  earth.  The  symbols  of 
the  first  four  trumpets  had  no  especial 
locality,  and  would  suggest  no  particular 
part  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the  mention 
of  this,  the  mind  would  be  naturally 
turned  to  the  East,  and  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  scene  of  this  woe 
would  be  located  in  the  regions  where 
the  ravages  of  locusts  most  abounded. 
Compare,  on  this  point,  Elliott,  Horae. 
Apoc,  L  394-406.  He  has  made  it  pro- 
bable that  the  prophets,  when  they  used 
symbolical  language  to  denote  any 
eyents,  commonly,  at  least,  employed 
those  which  had  a  local  or  geographical 
reference.  Thus,  in  the  symbols  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  when  Ju- 
dah  is  to  be  symbolized,  the  olive,  the 
vine,  and  the  fig-tree  are  selected ;  when 
Egypt  is  referred  to,  the  reed  is  chosen ; 
where  Babylon,  the  willow.  And  so,  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  lion  is  the 
symbol  of  Judah;  the  wild-ass,  of  the 
Arabs;  the  crocodile,  of  Egypt,  Ac. 
Whether  this  theory  could  be  wholly 
carried  out  or  not,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  symbol  of  locusts  would  most  natu- 
rally suggest  the  Oriental  world,  and  that 
the  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage 
would  lead  us  to  expect  its  fulfilment 
there.  (2)  Locusts  were  remarkable  for 
their  numhera — so  great  often  as  to  ap- 
pear like  clouds,  and  to  darken  the  sky. 
in  this  respect,  they  would  naturally  be 
symbolical  of  numerous  armies  or  hosts 
of  men.  This  natural  symbol  of  nume- 
rous armies  is  often  employed  by  the 
prophets.    Thus,  in  Jer.  xlvL  23 : 

'  Cat  down  ber  foreit  [i.  e.  her  people,  or  citiei], 
Mith  Jehovah, 
That  it  mar  not  be  found  on  tearcbinf ; 
▲Ithoagh  toej  eurpate  the  locuits  in  multst«d«, 
kaA  thsjr  are  without  Bnmtmr." 


So  in  Nahum  ilL  15 : 

"  There  eball  the  ire  deroar  tbe« ; 
The  aword  eball  cut  thee  off;  it  ihall 

as  the  loeuat, 
Increase  thyself  as  the  nameroaa  lociwt** 

So  also  in  Nahum  ilL  17 : 

"  Thy  erown'd  princes  are  as  the  namerons  Ioc«l^ 
And  thy  captains  as  the  grasshoppers : 
Which  encamp  in  the  fences  in  the  cold  day, 
But  when  the  son  ariseth  they  depart. 
And  their  place  is  not  known  where  they  wsne" 

See  also  Deut.  xxviiL  88, 42 ;  Ps.  IxxrilL 
46 ;  Amos  viL  1.  Comp.  Judges  tL  I 
— 6,  viL  12,  and  Joel,  chs.  i  and  iL 
(3)  Locusts  are  an  emblem  of  desolstiott 
or  destruction.  No  symbol  of  desolation 
could  be  more  appropriate  or  striking 
than  this,  for  one  of  the  most  remarlES- 
ble  properties  of  locusts  is,  that  thej 
devour  every  green  thing,  and  lea>«  s 
land  perfectly  waste.  They  do  this  ereo 
when  what  they  destroy  is  not  necessaiy 
for  their  own  sustenance.  ''Locosti 
seem  to  devour  not  so  madi  from  s 
ravenous  appetite  as  from  a  rage  for 
destroying.  Destruction,  therefore,  and 
not  food,  is  the  chief  impulse  of  their 
devastations,  and  in  this  consists  their 
utility;  they  are  in  fact  omnivorom. 
The  most  poisonous  plants  are  indifieraii 
to  them ;  they  will  prey  even  upon  the 
crowfoot,  whose  causticity  bums  ereii 
the  hides  of  beasts.  They  simply  oon 
sume  every  thing,  without  predilecti(Hi- 
vegetable  matter,  linens,  woollens,  silk 
leather,  Ac. ;  and  Pliny  does  not  extg 
gerater  them  when  he  says,  fores  quo^ 
teotorum — 'even  the  doors  of  hooMy' 
for  they  have  been  known  to  eonsBM 
the  very  varnish  of  furniture.  Ttuf! 
reduce  every  thing  indiscriminately  if 
shreds,  which  become  manure." — Kttto^ 
Enoyclo.  ii.  263.  Locusts  become,  there- 
fore, a  most  striking  symbol  of  an  all 
devouring  army,  and  as  such  are  oftei 
referred  to  in  Scripture.  So  also  ii 
Josephus,  de  Bello  Jud.  B.  v.  ch.  rii 
<'As  after  locusts,  we  see  tiie  woodi 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  so,  in  tke  ren 
of  Simon's  army,  nothing  but  devaStatioa 
remained."  The  natural  appUoation  of 
this  symbol,  then,  is  to  a  numeiDus  tM 
destructive  army,  or  to  a  great  ncultitudi 
of  people  committing  ravages,  aa  i  iwesf* 
ing  off  every  thing  in  their  mini* 
%  And  unto  them  WM§§i9mpof^  it.   Ml 
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4  And  it  was  commanded  them  { neither  any  tree ;  but  only  thosb 
"that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  men  which  have  not  Uie  seal  *  oi 


of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing, 

a  c.  6.  6. 

was  something  that  was  imparted  to 
them  beyond  their  ordinary  nature.  The 
locust  in  itself  is  not  strongs  and  is  not 
a  symbol  of  strength.  Though  destruc- 
tire  in  the  extreme,  yet  neither  as  indi- 
riduals,  nor  as  combined,  are  they  dis- 
tinguished for  strength.  Hence  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  they  had  such  power  conferred  on 
them.  ^  As  the  ecorpione  of  the  earth 
have  poteer.  The  phrase  "the  earth/' 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  here  be- 
cause these  creatures  are  said  to  have 
eome  up  from  **  the  bottomless  pit,"  and 
it  was  natural  to  compare  them  with 
some  well-known  objects  found  on  the 
earth.  The  scorpion  is  an  animal  with 
e^ht  feet,  eight  eyes,  and  a  long  jointed 
ta^,  ending  in  a  pointed  weapon  or  sting. 
Ift  is  the  largest  and  the  most  malignant 
of  all  the  insect  tribes.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  lobster  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, but  is  much  more  hideous. 
See  Notes  on  Luke  x.  19.  Those  found 
in  Europe  seldom  exceed  four  inches  in 
lengtii,  but  in  tropical  climates,  where 
they  abound,  they  are  often  found  twelve 
inches  long.  There  are  few  animals 
more  formidable,  and  none  more  irasci- 
ble, than  the  scorpion.  Goldsmith  states 
that  Maupertius  put  about  a  hundred  of 
them  together  in  the  same  glass,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  came  into  contact, 
they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in 
mutual  destruction,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
there  remained  but  fourteen,  which  had 
killed  and  devoured  all  the  rest  The 
sting  of  the  scorpion.  Dr.  Shaw  states, 
is  not  always  fatal;  the  malignity  of 
Uieir  venom  being  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  complexion.  The  torment  of  a 
scorpion  when  he  strikes  a  man,  is  thus 
described  by  Dioscorides,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7, 
as  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor:  ''When  the 
scorpion  has  stung,  the  place  becomes 
inflamed  and  hardened;  it  reddens  by 
tension,  and  is  painful  by  intervals,  being 
now  chilly,  now  burning.  The  pain  soon 
rises  high,  and  rages,  sometimes  more, 
■ometimes  less.  A  sweating  succeeds, 
attended  by  a  shivering  and  trembling ; 
the  extremities  of  the  body  become  cold, 
the  groin  iwelli,  the  hair  stands  on  end. 


Godsin  their  foreheads. 

b  Ex.  12. 23.    Job  2.  0.    Eze.  9. 4    #7. 8. 

the  members  become  pale,  and  the  skia 
feels  throughout  the  sensation  of  a  per- 
petual pricking,  as  if  by  needles."— 
Fragments  to  Oalmet,  Die.  voL  iv.  376^ 
377.  **  The  tail  of  the  scorpion  is  long^ 
and  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  string 
of  beads,  the  last  larger  than  the  othen^ 
and  longer;  at  the  end  of  which  are^ 
sometimes,  two  stings  which  are  hollow, 
and  filled  with  a  cold  poison,  which  it 
ejects  into  the  part  which  it  stings." 
Cal.  Die.  The  sting  of  the  scorpion, 
therefore,  becomes  tibe  emblem  of  that 
which  causes  acute  and  dangerous  suf- 
fering. On  this  comparison  with  eeoT' 
piona,  see  the  remark  of  Niebnhr,  quoted 
in  the  Notes  on  ver.  7. 

4.  And  it  toot  commanded  them.  The 
writer  does  not  say  by  tohom  this  com- 
mand was  given,  but  it  is  clearly  by 
some  one  who  had  the  direction  of  them. 
As  they  were  evoked  from  the  **  bottom- 
less pit"  by  one  who  had  the  key  to  that 
dark  abode,  and  as  they  are  represented 
in  ver.  11  as  under  the  command  of  one 
who  is  there  called  Abaddon,  or  Apolly- 
on,  the  Destroyer,  it  would  seem  most 
probable  that  tbe  command  referred  to 
is  one  that  is  given  by  him ;  that  is,  that 
this  expresses  one  of  the  principles  on 
which  he  would  act  in  his  devastations. 
At  all  events,  this  denotes  what  would 
be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
destroyers.  Their  purpose  would  be  to 
vex  and  trouble  men;  not  to  spread 
desolation  over  vineyards,  olive-yards, 
and  fields  of  grain,  f  That  they  should 
not  hurt  the  graae  of  the  earth,  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  7.  The  meaning  here 
is  plain.  There  would  be  some  senss 
in  which  these  invaders  would  bo  cha- 
racterized in  a  manner  that  was  not 
common  among  invaders,  to  wit,  that 
they  would  show  particular  care  not  to 
carry  their  devastations  into  the  vegeta- 
ble world.  Their  warfare  weuld  be  with 
men,  and  not  with  orchards  and  green 
fields.  ^  But  only  those  men  which  have 
not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  2,  3.  They  com- 
menced war  against  that  part  of  the 
human  race  only.  The  language  hero 
properly  denotes  those  who  were  not  th» 
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5  And  to  ihem  it  was  ^ivon  that 
ihey  should  not  kill  mem,  but 
that  they  should  be  tormented^ve 


friends  of  God.  It  may  here  refer,  how- 
6Ter,  either  to  those  who  tu  reality  were 
not  such,  or  to  those  who  were  regarded 
by  him  who  gave  this  command  as  not 
being  such.  In  the  former  case,  the 
commission  would  have  respect  to  real 
infidels  in  the  sight  of  Qod ;  that  is,  to 
those  who  rejected  the  true  religion ;  in 
the  latter,  it  would  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  leader  of  thi?  host,  as  referring  to 
those  who  in  hia  apprehension  were  in- 
fidels or  enemies  of  God.  The  true  in- 
terpretation must  depend  on  the  sense 
in  which  -we  understand  the  phrase  "  it 
was  commanded^"  whether  as  referring 
to  God,  or  to  the  leader  of  the  host  him- 
self The  language,  therefore,  is  am- 
biguous, and  the  meaning  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  other  parts  of  the  passage. 
Either  method  of  understanding  the 
passage  would  be  in  accordance  with  its 
fair  interpretation. 

6.  And  to  them  it  tocu  given.  There  is 
here  the  same  indefiniteness  as  in  the 
former  verse,  the  impersonal  verb  being 
here  also  used.  The  writer  does  not 
fay  bff  whom  this  power  was  given. 
Whether  by  God,  or  by  the  leader  of  the 
hosU  It  may  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  most  natural  interpretation 
is  to  ^nippose  that  it  was  given  them 
by  God,  and  that  this  was  the  exe- 
cution of  hia  purpose  in  this  case.  Still, 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  not  directly 
affirmed,  and  that  the  language  is  so 
general  as  to  admit  of  the  other  applica- 
tion. The  fact  that  they  did  not  kill 
them,  but  tormented  them  —  if  such  a 
fact  should  be  found  to  exist — would  be 
in  every  sense  a  fulfilment  of  what  is 
here  said.  ^  That  they  ahould  not  kill 
them.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  symbol.  The  locusts  do 
not  themselves  destroy  any  living  crea- 
ture; and  the  sting  of  the  scorpion, 
though  exceedingly  painful,  is  not  usu- 
ftlly  fatal.  The  prtiper  fulfilment  of  this 
would  be  found  in  that  which  would  not 
be  generally  fatal,  but  which  would  dif- 
ftise  misery  and  wretchedness.  Comp. 
rer.  6.  Perhapa  all  that  would  be  ne- 
eessarily  meant  by  this,  would  be,  not 
Miat  individual  man  would  not  bo  killed, 


months :  and  their  torment  wcls  as 
the  torment  of  a  scorpion,  when  he 
striketh  a  man. 


but  that  they  would  be  sent  to  inflict 
plagues  and  torments  rather  than  to 
take  life,  and  that  the  characteristit 
effects  of  tb^ir  appearing  would  be  dii- 
tress  and  suffering  rather  than  death.— 
There  may  be  included  in  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  general  dii>tr6ii 
and  sorrow ;  acts  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  violence ;  such  a  condition  of  pabUe 
suffering  that  men  would  regard  death  u 
a  relief  if  they  could  find  it.  ^  Bwt  thai 
they  ahould  he  tormented.  That  is,  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  ills  and 
troubles  which  might  be  properly  com- 
pared  with  the  sting  of  a  scorpion. 
^  Five  montha.  So  far  as  the  worda  here 
are  concerned,  this  might  be  taken  lite- 
rally, denoting  five  months  or  r.ne  hun- 
dred and  fif)gr  days ;  or  as  a  prophetio 
reckoning,  where  a  day  stands  for  i 
year.  Comp.  Notes  on  Ban.  ix.  24,  seq. 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  eorreet 
interpretation  here,  for  it  is  the  ehvao- 
ter  of  the  book  thus  to  reckon  time. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  15.  If  this  be  the 
true  method  of  reckoning  here,  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  find  some  events 
which  will  embrace  about  the  period  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during 
which  this  distress  and  sorrow  would 
continue.  The  proper  laws  of  interpre- 
tation demand  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  periods  should  be  found — either 
that  of  five  months  literally,  or  that  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Prof.  Stuart  suggests  {in  toe,) 
that  **  the  usual  time  of  locusts  is  firom 
May  to  September,  inolnrive »» fiTe 
months.*'  It  may  be  true,  also,  that  this 
symbol  was  chosen  partly  &«eaiiM  that 
was  the  fact,  and  they  would,  from  that 
fact,  be  well  adapted  to  symboliie  a 
period  that  could  be  spoken  of  as  ''iir* 
months ;"  but  still  the  meaning  must  be 
more  than  simply  it  was  **  a  ahort  ft- 
riod"  as  he  supposes.  The  phrase  a 
few  montha  might  designate  such  a  pe- 
riod, but  if  that  had  been  the  writer^ 
intention,  he  would  not  have  selected 
the  definite  number  five,  %  And  ikir 
torment  was  aa  the  torment  of  a  eeoipi^ 
&c.  See  Notes  on  ver.  8.  That  ii^  ^ 
would  be  painful,  tevere,  dangtmoi* 
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6  And  in  those  days  shall  men  *  |     7  And  the  shapes  *  of  the  locusts 

toere  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto 
battle ;  and  on  their  heaos  were  as 

a  Job  3.  21;  Je.  8.  3.        b  Joel  2. 4. 


seek  death,  and  shiul  not  find  it; 
and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death 
shall  flee  from  them. 

6.  And  in  thow  days  shall  men  seek 
death,  Ac.    See  Notes  on  yer.  5.    It  is 
very  easy  to  conceive  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  is  here  describedi  and,  indeed^ 
this  has  not  been  very  uncommon  in  the 
world.    It  is  a  state  where  the  distress  is 
BO  great  that  men  would  consider  death 
a  ^lief,  and  whore  they  anxiously  look 
to  the  time  when  they  may  be  released 
from  their  sufferings  by  death.     In  the 
ease  before  us,  it  is  not  intimated  that 
they  would  lay  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves, or  that  they  would  take  any  po- 
sitive measures  to  end  their  sufferings, 
and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  a  circumstance 
of  some  importance  to  show  that  the 
persons    referred  to  were  servants   of 
Qod.   When  it  is  said  that ''  they  would 
•edb  death,"  it  can  only  be  meant  that 
they  would  look  out  for  it — or  desire  it — 
as  the  end  of  their  sorrows.    This  is 
descriptive,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  particu- 
lar period  of  the  world ;  but  the  language 
IS  beauUfuUy  applicable  to  what  occurs 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  lands.     There  is 
always  a  great  number  of  sufferers  who 
are  looking  forward  to  death  as  a  re- 
lief.   In  cells  and  dungeons ;  on  beds  of 
pain  and  languishing  ,*  in  scenes  of  po- 
verty and  want ;  in  blighted  hopes  and 
disappointred  affections,  how  many  are 
there  who  would  be  glad  to  die,  and 
who  have  no  hope  of  an  end  of  suffering 
but  in  the  grave!    A  few,  by  the  pistol, 
by  the  halter,  by  poison,  or  by  drown- 
ing, seek  thus  to  end  their  woes.     A 
large  part  look  forward  to  death  as  a 
release,  when,  if  the  reality  were  known, 
death  would  furnish  no  such  relief,  for 
there  are  deeper  and  longer  woes  be- 
yond the  grave  than  there  are  this  side 
of  it.    Comp.  Notes  on  Job  iii.  20-22. 
But  to  a  portion  death  will  be  a  relief. 
It  will  be  an  end  of  sufferings.     They 
will  find  peace  in  the  grave ;  and  arc 
assured  they  shall  suffer  no  more.    Such 
bear  their  trials  with  patience,  for  the 
end  of  all  sorrow  to  them  is  near,  and 
death  will  come  to  release  their  spirits 
from  the  suffering  clay,  and    to  bear 
them  in  triumph  to  a  world  where  a 
pang  shall  never  be  felt,  and  a  tear 
Mrer  shed. 
21* 


7.  And  the  thapea  of  the  loeuate  went 
like  unto   horaee   prepared  for   6aM2«. 
The  resemblance  between  the  looost  and 
the  horse,  dissimilar  as  they  are  in  most 
respects,  has  been  often  marked.    Br. 
Robinson  (Bib.  Research,  i.  69),  says, 
"  We  found  to-day  upon  the  shrubs  an 
insect,  either  a  species  of  black  loeusl^ 
or  much  resembling  them,  which  our 
Bedawin   called  Faraa  el-Jundy,   'sol- 
diers' horses.'    They  siud  these  insects 
were  common  on   Mount  Sinai,  of  a 
green  color,  and  w^^  found  on   dead 
trees,  but  did  them  no  injury."    The 
editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  makes  the 
following  remarks :  "  The  first  time  we 
saw  locusts  browsing  with  their  wings 
closed,  the  idea  of  comparing  them  to 
horses  arose  spontaneously  to  our  minds 
—  as  we  had  not  previously  met  with 
such  a  comparison,  and  did  not  at  that 
time  advert  to  the  present  text  [Joel  IL 
4.]     The  resemblance  in  the  head  first 
struck  our  attention,  and  this  notion, 
having  once  arisen,  other  analogies  were 
found  or  imagined  in  its  general  appearr 
ance  and  action  in  feeding.  We  have  since 
found  the  observation  very  common.  The 
Italians,  indeed,  from  this  resemblanooy 
call  the  locust  cavaletta,  or  little  hone. 
Sir  W.  Ousclcy  reports,  'ZakariaCazvini 
divides    the   locusts   into   two    classes, 
like  horsemen  and  footmen — mounted 
and  pedestrian.'    Nicbuhr  says,  that  he 
heard  from  a  Bedouin,  near  Bussorah,  a 
particular  comparison  of  the  locust  to 
other  animals ;  but  as  this  passage  of 
Scripture  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the 
time,  he  thought  it  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
Arab's,   till   he  heard    it    repeated    at 
Bagdad.    He  compared  the  head  of  the 
locust  to  that  of  the  horse ;  the  feet  to 
those  of  the  camel;  the  belly  with  that 
of  a  serpent;  the  tail  with   that  of  a 
scorpion;   and  the  feelers  (if  Niebuhr 
remembered  rightly)  to  the  hair  of  a 
virgin."    Pict  Bib.  on  Joel,  ii.  4.     The 
resemblance  to  horses  would  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  of  cavalry ,  ns   being 
referred  to  by  the    symbol.     ^  And  on 
their    heads   toere,    as    it   icere,    croion$ 
like  gold.      The  writer  does   not  saj 
either  that  these  were  lilerallj  croiMi^ 
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it  were  •  crowns  like  gold,  and  their 
^es  *  v>ere  asf  the  faces  of  men. 
8  And  thej  had  hair  as  the  hair 

a  Na.  3. 17.  »  Da.  7. 4,  8. 

or  that  they  were  actuallj  made  of  gold, 
^They  were  *'  aa  it  were"  —  &s  —  crotonSf 
and  they  were  like — Suoiot — gold.  That 
Is,  as  seen  hy  him,  tney  had  a  resem- 
blance to  crowns  or  diadems,  and  they 
also  resembled  gold  in  their  color  and 
brilliancy.  The  word  crown — vrdpavoi — 
means  properly  a  circlet,  chaplet,  en- 
eiroling  the  head,  (a)  as  an  emblem  of 
royal  dignity,  and  as  worn  by  kings; 
(fi)  as  conferred  on  the  victors  in  the 
public  games  —  a  chaplet^  a  wreath; 
(e)  as  an  omamQnt,  honor,  or  glory. 
Fhil.  iv.  1.  No  particular  ahape  is 
designated  by  the  word  ori<pavoi  —  ste- 
pkano$f  and  perhaps  the  word  crown 
does  not  quite  express  the  meaning.  The 
word  diadem  would  come  nearer  to  it. 
The  true  notion  in  the  word  is  that  of 
something  that  is  passed  around  the 
head,  and  that  encircles  it,  and  as  such 
it  would  well  describe  the  appearance  of 
a  turban  as  seen  at  a  distance.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  symbolic  beings 
here  referred  to  had  turbans  on  their 
heads,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
something  was  referred  to  which  was 
not  much  worn  in  the  time  of  John, 
and  which  therefore  had  no  name,  the 
word  etephanoSf  or  diadem  would  be 
likely  to  be  used  in  describing  it.  This, 
too,  would  accord  with  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  as  it  were"  —  wj.  The  writer 
saw  such  head-ornaments  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  see.  They  wore  not  ex- 
actly/ crowns  or  diadems,  but  they  had  a 
resemblance  to  them,  and  he,  therefore, 
uses  this  language :  "  and  on  their  heads 
were,  as  it  were,  crowns."  Suppose  that 
these  were  turbans,  and  that  they  were 
not  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  John, 
and  that  they  had,  therefore,  no  name, 
would  not  this  be  the  exact  language 
which  he  would  use  in  describing  them  ? 
The  same  remarks  may  be  made  re- 
specting the  other  expression :  like  gold. 
They  were  not  pure  gold ;  but  they  had 
a  resemblance  to  it  Would  not  a  yellow 
turban  correspond  with  all  that  is  said 
In  this  description  ?  f  And  their  faces 
were  as  the  faces  of  men.  They  had  a 
human  counteDance.  This  would  indi- 
cate that,  aftor  all,  they  were  human 


of  women,  and  their  teeth  '  were  aa 
the  teeth  of  lions. 
9  And  they  had  breastplates,  as 

e  Ps.  57. 4;  Joel  1. 6. 

beings  that  the  symbol  described,  though 
they  had  come  up  from  the  bottomless 
pit  Horsemen,  in  strange  apparel,-with 
a  strange  head-dress,  would  be  all  that 
would  be  properly  denoted  by  this. 

8.  And  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of 
women.  Long  hair;  not  such  as  men 
commonly  wear,  but  such  as  women 
wear.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xL  14. 
This  struck  John  as  a  peculiarity,  that» 
though  warriors,  they  should  have  the 
appearance  of  effeminacy  indicated  by 
allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long.  It  is 
olear  from  this,  that  John  regarded  their 
appearance  as  unusual  and  remarkable. 
Though  manifestly  designed  to  represent 
an  army,  yet  it  was  not  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  men  who  went  forth  to 
battle.  Among  the  Greeks  of  ancient 
times,  indeed,  long  hair  was  not  uncom- 
mon (see  the  Notes  above  referred  to 
on  1  Cor.  zL  14),  but  this  was  by  no 
means  the  ususi  custom  among  the 
ancients ;  and  the  fisust  that  these  war- 
riors had  long  hair  like  women  was  a 
circumstance  that  would  distinguish 
them  particularly  from  others.  On  this 
comparison  of  the  appearance  of  the 
locusts  with  the  hair  of  women,  see  the 
remarks  of  Niebuhr,  in  the  Notes  on 
ver  7.  %  And  their  teeth  were  a*  the 
teeth  of  lions.  Strong;  fitted  to  devour. 
The  teeth  of  the  locust  are  by  no  means 
prominent,  though  they  are  strong,  for 
they  readUy  cut  down,  and  eat  up,  all 
vegetable  substances  that  come  in  tiieir 
way.  But  it  is  evident  that  John  means 
to  say  that  there  was  much  that  was  un- 
usual and  remarkable  in  the  teeth  of 
these  locusts.  They  would  be  ravenous 
and  fierce,  and  would  spread  terror  and 
desolation  like  the  lions  of  the  desert 

9.  And  they  had  breastplates,  as  U 
were  breastplates  of  iron.  Hard,  homy, 
impenetrable  as  if  they  were  made  of 
iron.  The  locust  has  a  firm  and  hard 
cuticle  on  the  fore-part  of  the  breast, 
which  serves  for  a  shield  or  defence 
while  it  moves  in  the  thorny  and  fursy 
vegetation.  On  those  which  John  saw, 
this  was  peculiarly  hard  and  homy,  and 
would  thus  be  well  adapted  to  be  an  em- 
blem of  the  breastplates  of  iron 
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it  were  breastplates  of  iron ;  and 
the  sound  of  their  wings  wcbs  as  the 
sound  of  ^  chariots  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle. 

10  £ad  they  had  tails  like  unto 

a  Na.  2.  4. 

monly  worn  by  ancient  warriors.  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  warriors  referred  to 
would  he  well  clad  with  defensiye  armor. 
^  And  the  sound  of  their  winge  was  gw  the 
found  of  chariots  of  many  horses,  running 
fo  batile.  The  noise  made  by  locusts  is 
•ften  spoken  of  by  travellers,  and  the 
eomparison  of  that  noise  with  that  of 
ehariots  rushing  to  battle,  is  not  only 
Impropriate,  but  also  indicates  cloarly 
what  was  symboliied.  It  was  an  army 
that  was  symbolized,  and  eycry  fhing 
about  them  served  to  represent  hosts  of 
men,  well  armed,  rushing  to  conflict. 
The  same  thing  here  referred  to  is 
noticed  by  Joel  (ch.  ii  4,  5,  7) : 

Tke  appearance  of  them  if  at  the  appearance  of 

honei ; 
And  ai  horsemen  to  ihall  theuan. 
Uke  the  noiie  of  chariots  on  ue  tops  of  moantains, 

•ball  they  leap ; 
Like  the  noiie  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devonreth  the 

•tabble ; 
Ac  a  stronr  peoc^e  set  in  battle  array 
They  ihallrun  like  nightr  men ; 
They  iball  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war; 
And  they  shall  march  every  one  hit  ways,  and  shall 

not  break  their  ranks,"  Itc 

It  is  remarkable  that  Yolney,  who  had 
no  intention  of  illustrating  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  has  given  a  description  of 
locusts,  as  if  he  meant  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  is  here  said :  "  Syria," 
eays^e,  "  as  well  as  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
almost  all  the  South  of  Asia,  is  subject 
to  another  calamity  no  less  dreadful 
£ihan  earthquakes]  j  I  mean  those  clouds 
of  locusts  so  often  mentioned  by  travel- 
lers. The  quantity  of  these  insects  is 
incredible  to  all  who  have  not  them- 
selves witnessed  their  astounding  num- 
bers; the  whole  earth  is  covered  with 
them  for  the  space  of  several  leagues. 
The  noise  they  make  in  browsing  on  the 
^eer  and  herbage  may  be  heard  to  a 
great  distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an 
army  foraging  in  secret"  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  283,  284. 

10.  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scor- 
pions. The  fancy  of  an  Arab  now  often 
discerns  a  resemblance  between  the  tail 
of  the  locust  and  the  scorpion.  See  the 
remark  of  Niebuhr,  quoted  in  the  Notes 
on  vcr.  7*     ^  And  there  wert  stings  in 


scorpions,  and  there  were  stings  in 
their  tails :  and  *  their  power  toot 
to  hurt  men  five  months. 

11  And  ihey  had  a  king  •  oveir 
them,  which  is  the  angel  of  ibm 

h  Yer.  5.  e  Ep.  2. 2. 

their  tails.  Like  the  stings  of  soorpUmi. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  3.  This  made  fh* 
locusts  which  appeared 'to  John  th« 
more  remarkable,  for,  though  the  faney 
may  imagine  a  resemblance  between  th« 
tail  of  a  locust  and  a  scorpion,  yet  the 
locusts  have  properiy  no  sting.  The* 
only  thing  which  they  have  resembling 
a  sting  is  a  hard  bony  substance,  like  a 
needle,  with  which  the  female  puncturee 
the  bark  and  wood  of  trees  in  order  to 
deposit  her  eggs.  It  has,  however,  no 
adaptation  like  a  sting,  for  conveying 
poison  into  a  wound.  These,  however, 
appeared  to  be  armed  with  stings  pro- 
perly so  called.  ^  And  their  power  vhu 
to  hurt  men.  Not  primarily  to  kill  men, 
but  to  inflict  on  them  various  kinds  of 
tortures.  See  Notes  on  ver.  5.  The 
word  here  used  —  aSucfioat,  rendered  to 
hurt,  is  different  from  the  word  in  ver.  5 
—  ^avivia^&ci  —  rendered  should  he  tor- 
mented. This  word  properly  means  to 
do  wrong,  to  do  unjustly,  to  injure,  to 
hurt  /and  the  two  words  would  seem  to 
convey  the  idea  that  they  would  produce 
distress  by  doing  wrong  to  others ;  or  by 
dealing  unjustly  with  them.  It  does  not 
appear  that  th^  wrong  would  be  by  in- 
flicting bodily  torments,  but  would  be 
characterized  by  that  injustice  towards 
others  which  produces  distress  and  an- 
guish. ^  Five  months.  SeeNotosonver.5. 
11.  And  they  had  a  king  over  them, 
A  ruler  who  marshalled  their  hosts.  Lo- 
custs often,  and  indeed  generally,  move 
in  bands,  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  any  one  as 
a  particular  ruler  or  guide.  In  this  case 
it  struck  John  as  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity that  they  had  a  king  —  a  king 
who,  it  would  seem,  had  the  absolute 
control,  and  to  whom  was  to  be  traced 
all  the  destruction  which  would  ensue 
from  their  emerging  from  the  bottom- 
less pit.  f  Which  is  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  Notes,  vcr.  1.  The  word 
angel  here  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
chief  of  the  evil  angels,  who  presided 
over  the  dork  and  gloomy  regions  from 
whence  the  locusts  seemed  to  amergiw 
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I  tbe  Qreek  tongue  hafii  At«  t 
■ApolIjoD. 

«  Ttut  Im,  a  dabvjftr. 


tbe  ieBd«T  of  Uiese  hosU.    %  H'Aonnaini 
f>  tU  tfcim  longue  la  JJadtJon.     The 
Duna  AbftddoD  meona  liUrBll;  dti ' 
■<Di>,udistha>uneuApDU7aa.    < 
n    rte    (7«e*    lonmn    Aoli    hii 
ApoUyon.     From  JitMXuyii 
The  word  property  denotai  ,     , 

ud  thB  mime  is  givea  la  this  king  of 
ths  bosU  repreiented  by  the  ImubM, 
beuusa  tbifl  wonld  ba  bis  principal  cba- 

Altcr  thii  miauls  aiplsaatiou  of  the 


,   bsfoii 


f  deatgi 


distinet  im- 
preeaioD  of  the  pnooipal  image  —  tlu 
iDoaat.  It  ii  BTldeut  that  thii  ii,  ig 
mui;  reipeota,  a  eTeatue  of  tbe  imt- 
gioation,  and  Uiat  we  a»  not  to  up«l 
tbe  eiaot  repretenUUon  to  be  found  a 
an]'  fonot  ol  adaal  aiirtenoe  in  U>i 
animal  creation.  The  following  eB^ 
prepand  bj  Ur.  Elliott  (toL  i.  p.  *in 
will  giro  a  suf&oientlj  aoCBr^ta  repie- 
■enUtion  of  tbii  ijmbolieal  flgoie  M  U 
appeared  to  John. 


The  qneatioQ  now  is,  wbetber  a 
erenla  ocaaired  In  history,  subseque 
In,  and  tneceeding  thosB  luppoied  to  be 

referred  to  "  "'" "  ' 

Ihii  symbr 


le  foQTth  ■ 


BDggBf 


.ed  for 


nppesing  that  there 
the  Hat  of  tbe  operatiaai  to  another 
part  of  the  world.  The  first  fonr  tmm- 
peti  referred  to  a  eoDtlntuil  neriea  of 
eTeqta-.of  the  game  genera!  character, 
innKiaTirg    a    proper    cloie.      These 


thet 


wnfall  erf  the  West. 


■mnding  of  tbe  remaning  tl 
pele,  embracing  the  whole  period  till  OU 
eoDSDrntDaUon  of  nil  tbtnge — or  tketeb- 
ing  great  and  momentoni  BTenta  in  thi 
future,  onCil  the  Tolame  sealed  with  Hit 
seven  seals  (ch.  T.  1)  shenld  faaTe  beei 
wholly  nnrolled  and  Iti  oontante  di>- 
dosed.  The  whole  eeene  now  is  changed 
Rome  baa  fatles.  It  bu  passed  toU 
the  bands  of  strangers.  The  power  that 
had  spread  itself  over  tliB  world  hat,  I) 
that  form,  come  to  an  end,  and  ti  to 
exist  no  more — though,  ae  we  shall  SM 
(ch.  li.,  ieq.)>  uneflter  power,  qnlte  U 
fonnidable,  eiistlDg  there,,  is  to  tx 
described  by  a  new  set  of  symbols.  Dsl 
hare(oh.li.)aiiewpowerappBars.  Tbe 
scenery  is  all  Oriental,  and  olBariyhti 
referencB  to  avsnts  that  were  to  spring 
up  in  the  BasL    With  surprising  nat- 
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nimitj,  oommentaton  have  agreed  in 
regarding  this  as  referring  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens,  or  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  religion,  and  the  empire, 
Mt  up  by  Mohammed.  The  enqniiy 
now  is,  whether  the  circumstances  intro- 
duced into  the  symbol  find  a  proper  ful- 
filment in  the  rise  of  the  Saracenic 
power,  and  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca. 

(1)  The  country  where  the  acene  i«  laid. 
As  already  remarked,  the  scene  is  Orien- 
tal— for  the  mention  of  locusts  naturally 
suggests  the  East  —  that  being  the  part 
of  the  world  where  they  abound,  and 
they  being  in  fact  peculiarly  an  Oriental 
pla^e.  '  It  may  now  be  added,  that,  in 
a  more  strict  and  proper  sense,  Arabia 
may  be  intended ;   that  is,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  design  was  to  symbolize 
eyents  pertaining  to  Arabia,  or  the  ga- 
thering of  the  hosts  of  Arabia  for  con- 
quest, the  symbol  of  loetute  would  have 
been    employed,    for    the    locust,    the 
groundwork  of  the  symbol,  is  peculiarly 
Arabic.     It  was  the  east  wind  which 
brought  the  locusts  on  Egypt  (Ex.  z. 
13),  and  they  must  therefore  have  come 
from  some  portion  of  Arabia — for  Arabia 
is  the  land  that  lies  over  against  Egypt 
m  the  East.    Such,  too,  is  tiie  testimony 
of  Volney,  "  the  most  judicious,"  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  calls  him,    **  of  modern  trarel- 
lers."     "  The  inhabitants  of  Syria,"  says 
he,    **  have  remarked  that  locusts  come 
constantly  from  the  desert  of  Arabia." 
Gh.  zz.  Sect.  6.    All  that  is  necessary  to 
■ay  further  on  this  point  is,  that  on  the 
■apposition  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Spirit  of   inspiration    in   the   passage 
before  us,  to  refer  to  the  followers  of 
Mohammed,  the  image  of  the  locusts 
was  that  which  would  be  naturally  se- 
lected.   There  was  no  other  one  so  ap- 
propriate and  so  striking;  no  one  that 
would  so  naturally  designate  the  coun- 
try of  Arabia.    As  some  confirmation  of 
this,  or  as  showing  how  natural  the 
symbol  would  be,  a  remark  may  be  in- 
troduced from  Mr.  Forster.    In  his  Ma- 
hommeduiism  Unveiled  (L  217),  he  says, 
"In  the  Bedoween  romance  of  Antar, 
the  locuet  is  introduced  as  the  national 
emblem  of  the  Ishmaelites.    And  it  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence    that   Mahom- 
raedan  tradition  speaks  of  locusts  having 
dropped  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet, 
bearing  on  Uieir  wings  this  inscription 
—  'We   are   the   army   of   the  Great 


God.' "  These  eironmstaoces  will  sho# 
the  propriety  of  the  symbol  on  the 
sup^sition  that  it  refers  to  Arabia  and 
the  Saracens. 

(2)  The  people.    The  question  is,  who- 
ther  there  was  any  thing  in  the  symbol^ 
as  described  by  John,  which  would  pro- 
perly designate  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med,  on  the    supposition  that  it  was 
designed    to    have    such    a    reference, 
(a)    As    to    numbers.     Judges    vi.    5; 
"They  (the  Midianite  Arabs)  came  as 
locusts  for  multitude."    See  Notes  on 
vcr.  3.    Nothing  would  better  represent 
the  numbere  of  the  Saracenic  hordes  that 
came  out  of  Arabia,  and  that  spread 
over  the  East,  over  Egypt,  Libya,  Man- 
ritania,  S^un,  and  that  threatened  to 
spread  over  Europe,  than  such  an  army 
of  locusts.     "One  hundred  years  after 
his  flight   [Mohammed]   from   Mecca," 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  **  the  arms  and  reigns 
of  his  successors  extended  from  India 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  over  the  various 
and  distant  provinces  which   may  be 
comprised  under  the  names  of  Persia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain."  ili.  410. 
"  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira,  the  caliphs  were  the  most  potent 
and  absolute  monarchs  en  the  globe. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  the 
Arabian  empire  eztended  two  hundred 
days'  journey  from  cast  to  west,  from 
the  confines  of  Tartary  and  India  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean."  Ibid,  p.  400. 
In  regard  to  the  immense  hoete  employed 
in  these    conquests,  an   idea  may  be 
formed  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole  51st 
chapter  in  Gibbon  (vol.  iii.  pp.  408-461). 
Those  hosts  issued  primarily  from  Ara- 
bia, and  in  their  numbers  would  be  well 
compared  with  the  swarms   of  locusts 
that  issued  from  the  same  country,  84 
numerous  as  to  darken  the  sky.    (h)  The 
description  of  the  people.     Their  facet 
toere  ae  the  face*  of  men.     This  would 
seem  to  be  in  contrast  with  other  people, 
or  to  denote  something  that  was  peculiar 
in  the  appearance  of  the  persons  repre* 
sented.    In  other  words,  the  meaning 
would  seem  to  be,  that  there  was  some- 
thing manly  and  warlike  in  their  appear- 
ance, so  far  as  their/ac«9  were  concerned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  appearance  of 
the  Goths  (represented,  as  I  suppose, 
under  the  previous  trumpets)  is  described 
by  Jerome  (Com.  on  Isa.  viii.)  as  quite 
the   reverse.     They  are    described   as 
having  faces  irtiaven  and  smooth ;  iaoefli 
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>B  oontnst  with  the  bearded  Romans, 
tike  women' 9  facet,*  Is  it  fitnoy  to  sup- 
pofe  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
beard  and  moustaohe  of  the  Arabic 
hosts  ?  We  know  with  what  care  they 
regarded  the  beard ;  and  if  a  representa- 
tion was  made  of  them,  especially  in 
contrast  with  nations  that  shaved  their 
faces,  and  who  thus  resembled  women, 
it  would  be  natural  to  speak  of  those 
represented  in  the  symbol  as  "having 
laces  as  the  faces  of  men."  They  ?Md 
hair  CM  the  hair  of  uwmen,  A  strange 
mingling  of  the  appearance  of  effemi- 
naoy  with  the  indication  of  manliness 
and  courage.  See  Notes  on  ver.  8.  And 
yet  this  strictly  accords  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Pliny, 
the  contemporary  of  John,  speaks  of  the 
Arabs  then  as  having  the  hair  long  and 
uncut,  with  the  moustache  on  the  upper 
lip,  or  the  beard :  Arabes  mitrati  sunt, 
aut  inionto  crine,  Barba  abraditur, 
praeterquam  in  Buperiore  labro,  Aliis 
et  AcMc  tHtonaa.  Nat.  His.  vi.  28.  So 
Solinus  describes  them  in  the  third  cen- 
tury (Plurimis  crinis  intonsns,  mitrata 
eapita,  pars  rasSL  in  outem  barbfl,  c.  63) ; 
80  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  the  fourth 
century  {CrtnUui  quidam  a  Saraceno- 
ram  euneo,  zxxL  16)  ,*  and  so  Claudian, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  and  Jerome,  in 
the  fifth.  Jerome  lived  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  great  Saracen  invasion, 
and  as  he  lived  at  Bethlehem,  on  the 
Dorders  of  Arabia,  he  must  have  been 
&miliar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Arabs.  Still  later,  in  that  most  charac- 
teristic of  Arab  poems,  Antar,  a  poem 
written  in  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
childhood,  we  find  the  moustaohe,  and 
the  beard,  and  the  long  flowing  hair  on 
Jhe  shooldor,  and  the  turban,  all  speci- 
Vd  as  tharaoteristic  of  the  Arabians. 
'*  He  adjusted  himself  properly,  twisted 
his  whiskers,  and  folded  up  hie  hair  un- 
der hie  turban,  drawing  it  from  off  his 
shoulders."  i.  340.  **llia  hair  flowed 
down  on  his  shoulders."  i.  169.  '^Antar 
out  off  Maudi's  hair  in  revenge  and  in- 
sult." iU.  lir.  "We  wiU  hang  him  up 
by  his  hair."  iv.  326.  See  Elliott,  i. 
411,  412.  Comp.  Newton  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, p.  486.  And  on  their  heade 
were  ae  it  were  crowne  of  gold.  Notes 
rer  7.  That  is,  diadems,  or  something 
that  appeared  like  crowns,  or  ohaplcts. 

*  Foemioeu  incitai  f&ciei  prmefereDtei,  virorum  et 
Mm  karlMLtonim  (ucivnto  terf*  C0Dfo4<«nt. 


This  will  agree  well  with  the  twhm 
worn  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  tad 
which  was  quite  characteristic  of  them 
in  the  early  periods  when  they  becami 
known.  So  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  Arabef 
mitrati;  so  Solinus,  mitrata  eapita;  se 
in  the  poem  of  Antiur,  "  he  folded  up  hii 
hair  under  hie  turban,"  It  is  remarkabli 
also  that  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxiiL  42)  describei 
the  turbans  of  the  Sabean  or  Keturito 
Arabs,  under  the  very  appellation  hen 
used  by  John :  "  Sabeans  from  the  wil- 
derness, which  put  beautiful  croume  npott 
their  heads."  So  in  the  Preface  to  An- 
tar,  it  is  said,  "It  was  a  usual  sayinf 
among  them,  that  God  had  bestowed 
four  peculiar  things  on  the  Arabs ;  Uiat 
their  turbane  should  be  unto  them  in- 
stead of  diademe,  their  tents  instead  of 
walls  and  houses,  their  swords  instead 
of  intrenchments,  and  their  poems  in- 
stead of  written  laws."  Mr.  Forster,  in 
his  "  Mohammedanism  Unveiled,"  quotei 
as  a  precept  of  Mohammed,  "Make  i 
point  of  wearing  turbane,  because  it  ifl 
the  way  of  angels."  Turbans  might 
then  with  propriety  be  represented  aa 
crowns,  and  no  doubt  these  were  often 
so  gilded  and  ornamented  that  they 
might  be  spoken  of  as  "  crowns  ofgokL" 
They  had  breaetplatee,  aa  it  were  brea^ 
platee  of  iron.  See  the  Notes  on  ver.  9* 
As  a  eymbol,  this  would  be  properly  d»* 
soriptive  of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens. 
In  the  poem  Antar,  the  steel  and  iron 
cuirasses  of  the  Arab  warriors  are  fre* 
quently  noticed :  "  A  warrior  inunened 
in  eteel  armor,"  iL  203.  "  Fifteen  then- 
sand  men  armed  with  cuirasses,  and  well 
accoutred  for  war."  iL  42.  "  They  were 
clothed  in  iron  armor,  and  brillisot 
cuirasses."  i.  23.  "  Out  of  the  dust  ap- 
peared horsemen  clad  in  iron."  iii  374 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Koran: 
"  God  hath  given  you  coats  of  mail  to 
defend  you  in  your  wars."  iL  104.  In 
the  history  of  Mohammed,  we  read  ex- 
pressly  of  the  cuirasses  of  himself  and 
of  his  Arab  troops.  Seven  cuirasses  art 
noted  in  the  list  of  Mohammed's  priTsti 
armory.  Gagnier,  iiL  328-384.  In  Ui 
second  battle  witji  the  Eoreish,  serea 
hundred  of  his  little  army  are  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  armed  with  cuiraasMi 
See  Elliott,  L  413.  These  iUustrationi 
will  show  with  what  propriety  the  locuiti 
in  the  symbol  were  represented  as  havinf 
breastplates  Uk«  breastplates  of  iroSi 
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On  the  rappoftliion  tiiat  thii  referred  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  Saracens,  this  "would 
hare  been  the  rery  symbol  whioh  wonld 
hare  been  used.  Indeed  all  the  features 
in  the  symbol  are  precisely  such  as 
wonld  properly  be  employed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  reference  was  to  them. 
It  is  true  that,  beforehand,  it  might  not 
haye  been  practicable  to  describe  exactly 
what  people  were  referred  to,  but  (1)  it 
would  be  easy  to  see  that  some  fearful 
calamity  wi^  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
ravages  of  hosts'  of  fearful  invaders; 
and  (2)  when  the  events  occurred,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  to 
whom  this  application  should  be  made. 

(8)  The  time  when  thie  toould  occur. 
As  to  this,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  Implication  to  the  Saracens.  On  the 
■opposition  that  the  four  first  trumpets 
refer  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, then  the  proper  time  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  this  symbol  is  subse- 
quent to  that;  and  yet  the  manner  in 
whioh  the  last  three  tarumpets  are  intro- 
dneed  (ch.  viii.  13)  shows  that  there 
wonld  be  an  intervcU  between  the  sound- 
ing of  the  last  of  the  four  trumpets  and 
the  sounding  of  the  fifth.  The  events 
referred  to,  as  I  have  supposed,  as  re- 
presented by  the  fourth  trumpet,  occur- 
red in  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  (A.  B. 
476-490).  The  principal  events  in  the 
•erenth  century,  were  connected  with 
the  invasions  and  conquests  of  the  Sara- 
cens. The  interval  of  a  centwy  is  not 
more  than  the  fair  interpretation  of  the 
proclamation  in  ch.  viii  18  wonld  jus- 
tify. 

(4)  The  eommieeion  given  to  the  eym- 

holical  locuete.  This  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing things :  —  (a)  They  were  not  to 
hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  nor  any 
green  thing;  (6)  they  were  especially  to 
go  against  those  who  had  not  the  seal  of 
Qod  in  their  foreheads;  (c)  they  were 
not  to  kill  them,  but  were  to  torment 
them.  —  They  were  not  to  hurt  the  grase 
^  (Ae  earth,  Ac  Notes  ver.  4.  This 
agrees  remarkably  with  an  express  com- 
mand in  the  Koran.  The  often-quoted 
order  of  the  Caliph  Aboubeker,  the 
father-in-law  and  successor  of  Moham- 
med, issued  to  the  Saracen  hordes  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  shows  what  was 
understood  to  be  the  spirit  of  their  reli- 
gion :  **  Remember  that  you  are  always 
m  the  presence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of 
I,  in  the  assurance  of  judgment^ 


■ad  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  i^Jiu. 
tice  and  oppression ;  consult  with  youi 
brethren,  and  study  to  procure  the  lovt 
and  confidence  of  your  troops.  When 
yon  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord,  acanit 
yourselves  like  men,  without  turmng 
your  backs;  hut  let  not  the  victory  ht 
etained  ioith  the  blood  of  women  or  dkiL 
dren,  Leetroy  no  palm-treee,  nor  hum 
any  fielde  of  com.  Cut  down  no  fruiU 
treee,  nor  do  any  miechief  to  caUle,  on^f 
euch  tu  you  kill  to  eat.  When  you  make 
uiy  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it»  and 
be  as  good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on 
you  will  find  some  religious  persons  who 
live  retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose 
to  themselves  to  serve  God  in  that  way; 
let  them  alone,  and  neither  kill  then^ 
[And  to  them  it  was  given  that  they 
should  not  kill  them,^ver.  5],  "nor  de- 
stroy their  monasteries,"  Ac.  Gibbon, 
iiL  417,  418.  So  Mr.  Gibbon  notices  this 
precept  of  the  Koran : — **  In  the  siege  of 
Tayaf,"  says  he,  "sixty  miles  from 
Mecca,  Mahomet  violated  hie  own  lawe 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  fhiit-trees."  ii 
392.  The  same  order  existed  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Mohammed  derived  his  precept  from  the 
command  of  Moses  (I>eut.  xx.  19),  though 
what  was  mercy  among  the  Hebrews  was 
probably  mere  policy  with  him.  This 
precept  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  war,  and 
particularly  among  barbarians  and  semi- 
barbarians,  to  destroy  grain  and  fruity 
and  especially  to  cut  down  fruit-trees,  in 
order  to  do  greater  injury  to  an  enemy. 
Thus  we  have  seen  ^Notes  on  ch.  viii. 
7),  that  in  the  invasion  of  the  GothSy 
their  course  was  marked  by  desolations 
of  tliis  kind.  Thus,  in  more  modem 
times,  it  has  been  common  to  carry  the 
desolations  of  war  into  gardens,  orchards, 
and  vineyards.  In  the  single  province 
of  Upper  Messenia,  the  troops  of  Mo- 
hammed AH,  in  the  war  with  Greece^ 
out  down  half  a  million  of  olive-trees, 
and  thus  stripped  the  country  of  its 
means  of  wealUi.  So  Soio  was  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  the  seat  of  delightful  villas, 
and  gardens,  and  orchards;  and  in  one 
day  all  this  beauty  was  destroyed. — On 
the  supposition,  therefore,  that  this  pre- 
diction had  reference  to  the  Saracens, 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  In- 
deed, in  all  the  history  of  barbarous  and 
savage  warfare,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  another  distinct  command  that  no 
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injury  shonld  be  done  to  gardens  and 
orchards,  (b)  Their  commission  was 
expressly  against  **  those  men  who  had 
not  the  seal  of  Qod  in  their  foreheads." 
Soo  Notes  on  Ycr.  4.  That  is,  they  were 
to  go  cither  against  those  who  were  not 
reaUjf  the  friends  of  God,  or  those  who 
in  their  estimation  wore  not.  Perhaps, 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  connexion 
to  demand  a  different  interpretation,  the 
former  would  be  the  most  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  passage;  but  the  lan- 
guage vMy  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  purpose  which  they  considered  them- 
selyes  as  called  upon  to  execute : —  that 
is,  that  they  were  to  go  against  those 
whom  they  regajrded  as  being  strangers 
to  the  true  God,  to  wit,  idolaters.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  Mohammed  consi- 
dered himself  called  upon,  principally, 
to  make  war  with  idolaters,  and  that  he 
went  forth,  professedly,  to  bring  them 
into  subjection  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God.  **  The  means  of  persuasion,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  **  had  been  tried,  the  season 
of  forbearance  was  elapsed,  and  he  was 
now  commanded  to  propagate  his  reli- 
gion by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  without  regarding 
the  sanctity  of  days  or  months — to  pur- 
sue the  unbeliering  nations  of  the  earth." 
iii.  387.  "  The  fair  option  of  friendship, 
or  submission,  or  battle,  was  proposed  to 
the  enemies  of  Mohammed."  Ibid.  ''The 
sword,"  says  Mohammed,  ''is  the  key 
of  heaven  and  hell;  a  drop  of  blood 
ihed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent 
in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months  of  fasting  and  prayer;  whosoever 
falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven :  at 
tiie  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall 
be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odor- 
iferous as  musk;  and  the  loss  of  his 
limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of 
angels  and  cherubim."  Gibbon,  iii.  387. 
The  first  conflicts  waged  by  Mohammed 
were  against  the  idolaters  of  his  own 
r-.ountry — those  who  can,  on  no  supposi- 
tiou,  be  regarded  as  "having  the  seal 
of  God  in  their  foreheads ;"  his  subse- 
quent wars  were  against  infidelt  of  all 
elasses,  that  is,  against  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  not  having  the  "  seal  of  God 
in  their  foreheads,^'  or  as  being  the  ene- 
mies of  God.  (c)  !rhe  other  part  of  the 
commission  was  "not  to  kill,  but  to  tor- 
ment them."  Notes  ver.  6.  Comp.  the 
quotation  from  the  command  of  Abube- 
kir,  M  quoted  above :  "  Let  not  the  vie- 
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tory  be  stained  with  the  Uood  of  women 
and  children."    "Let  them  alone,  and 
neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  mon- 
asteries."   The  meaning  of  this,  if  un- 
derstood as  applied  to  their  commission 
against  Christendom,  would  seem  to  be, 
that  they  were  not  to  go  forth  to  "kill," 
but  to  "  torment"  them ;  to  wit,  by  the 
calamities  which  they  would  bring  upon 
Christian  nations  for  a  definite  period. 
Lideed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it  wsi 
an  express  command  of  ^nbekir  that 
they  should  not   put   those    to  death 
who    were    found    leading    quiet    and 
peaceable  lives  in  monasteries,  though 
against  another  class,  he  did  give  an  ex- 
press command  to  "  cleave  their  skulls." 
See  Gibbon,  iii.  418.    As  applicable  to 
the  conflicts  of  the  Saracens  with  Chrii- 
tians,  the  meaning  here  would  seem  to 
be,  that  the  power  conceded  to  thoM 
who  are  represented  by  the  locusts  wu 
not  to  cut  off  and  to  destroy  the  churd, 
but  it  was  to  bring  upon  it  various  eals- 
uiities  to  continue  for  a  definite  period. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  severest  afflio- 
tions  which  have  come  upon  the  church 
have  undoubtedly  proeeeded  from  tbo 
followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  Then 
were  times  in  the  early  history  of  that 
religion,  when  to  all  human  appearaaee 
it  would  universally  prevail,  and  wholly 
supplant  the  Christian  church.    But  ihf 
church  still  survived,  and  no  power  waf 
at  any  time  given  to  the  Sasseenio  hooti 
to  destroy  it  altogether.    In  respect  to 
this,  some  remarkable  facts  have  oe- 
curred  in  history.    The  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  contemplated  the  subJQga> 
tion  of  Europe,  and  the  destruction  of 
Christianity,  from    two   quarters — thf 
East  and  the  West — expecting  to  rnahs 
a  junction  of  the  two  armies  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  to  mareh  doim  to 
Rome.     Twice  did  they  attack  the  vital 
part  of  Christendom  by  besieging  Con- 
stantinople; first,  in  Ute  seven  yeaa^ 
siege,  which  lasted  from  A.  D.  668  ta 
A.  D.  675,  and  secondly,  in  the  yean 
716-718,  when  Leo  the  I«aurian  was  OA 
the  imperial  throne.    But,  on  both  o^ 
casions,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  da- 
feated  and  disgraced.     Gibbon,  uL  4A\ 
seq.    Again,  they  renewed  their  attask 
on  the  West   Having  conquered  North- 
em  Africa,  they  passed  over  into  Spaiflf 
subdued  that  country  and  Portugal,  and 
extended  their  conquests  as  £ar  as  tha 
Ldire.    At  that  tame,  they  designed  ti 
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fiibdiiA  Fiaaoe,  and  faaviDg  miited  wiUi 
the  forces  which  they  expected  from  the 
'East,  they  intended  to  make  a  descent 
on  Italy,  and  complete  the  conquest  of 
Snrope.  This  purpose  was  defeated  by 
the  valor  of  Charles  Martel,  and  Europe 
and  the  Christian  world  were  saved  from 
labjugation.  Gibbon,  iii.  467,  seq.  ''A 
▼ictorions  line  of  march/'  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, "  bad  been  prolonged  above  a  thou- 
sand miles,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  moutlv>f  the  Loire ;  the  repetition 
of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried 
the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of  Poland, 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Bhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the 
Nile  or  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Anabian 
fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a  naval 
combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
would,  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demon- 
ftrate  to  a  circumcised  people,  the  sanc- 
tity and  truth  of  the  revelations  of 
Mahomet"  The  arrest  of  the  Saracen 
hosts  before  Europe  was  subdued,  was 
what  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate, 
and  it  even  yet  perplexes  historians  to 
be  able  to  account  for  it.  '^The  calm 
historian,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "who 
strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Saracens,  must  study  to  explain  by 
what  means  the  church  and  state  were 
saved  from  this  im|>ending,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  inevitable  danger."  "  These 
conquests,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  ''which 
astonish  tiie  careless  and  supei^cial,  are 
less  perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirer  than 
their  cessation — the  loss  of  half  the 
Boman  empire  than  the  preservation  of 
the  rest."  Middle  Agea,  iL  3,  169. 
These  illustrations  may  serve  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol — that  their 
grand  commission  was  not  to  annihilate 
or  root  out,  but  to  annoy  and  afflict 
Indeed,  they  did  not  go  forth  with  a 
primary  design  to  destroy.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  Mussulman  always 
was,  ''the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the 
sword,"  and  when  there  was  submission, 
cither  by  embracing  his  religion,  or  by 
tribute,  life  was  always  spared.  "The 
lair  option  of  friendship,  or  submission, 
or  battle,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  (iii  387), 
"  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Maho- 
met" Comp.  alBO,  voL  iii.  453,  456. 
The  torment  mentioned  here,  I  suppose, 
refers  to  the  calamities  brought  upon 
the  Chriitiaa  werid— «d  E^rpt^  and 
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Northern  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  Gaul, 
and  the  East,  by  the  hordes  which  came 
out  of  Arabia,  and  which  swept  over  all 
those  countries,  like  a  troublesome  and 
destructive  host  of  locusts.  Indeed, 
would  any  image  better  represent  the 
effects  of  the  Saracenic  invasions,  than 
such  a  countless  host  of  locusts  ?  Even 
now,  can  we  find  an  image  that  would 
better  represent  this  ? 

(5)  The  leader  of  thie  hoet,  (a)  He 
was  like  a  star  that  fell  from  heaven 
(ver.  1),  a  bright  and  illustrious  prince, 
ae  t/heaven-endowed,  but  fallen.  Would 
any  thing  better  characterize  the  genius, 
the  power,  and  the  splendid  but  per- 
verted talent  of  Mohammed  ?  Moham- 
med was,  moreover,  by  birth,  of  the 
princely  house  of  the  Koreish,  governors 
of  Mecca,  and  to  no  one  could  the  term 
be  more  appropriate  than  to  one  of  that 
family,  (b)  He  was  a  king.  That  is, 
there  was  to  be  one  monarch — one  ruling 
spirit  to  which  all  these  hosts  were  sub- 
ject And  never  was  any  thing  more 
appropriate  than  this  title  as  applied  to 
the  leader  of  the  Arabic  hosts.  All  those 
hosts  were  subject  to  one  mind — to  the 
command  of  the  single  leader  that  origi- 
nated the  scheme,  (c)  The  name,  Abad- 
dortf  or  Apollyon — JDeetroyer.  ver.  31. 
This  name  would  be  appropriate  to  one 
who  spvead  his  conquests  so  far  over  the 
world ;  who  wasted  so  many  cities  and 
towns;  who  overthrew  so  many  king- 
doms; and  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
ultimate  conquests  by  which  so  many 
human  beings  were  sent  to  the  grave. 
(d)  The  description  of  the  leader  "as 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit."  ver.  11. 
If  this  be  regarded  as  meaning  that  "the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit" — the  Spirit 
of  darkness  himself — originated  the 
scheme,  and  animated  these  hosts,  what 
term  would  better  characterize  the  lead- 
er ?  And  if  it  be  a  poetic  description  of 
Mohammed  as  sent  out  by  that  presiding 
spirit  of  evil,  how  could  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  the  spirit  of  the  nether  world 
have  been  sent  out  upon  the  earth 
than  he  was  —  one  more  talented,  more 
sagacious,  more  powerful,  more  warlike, 
more  wicked,  more  fitted  to  subdue  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  to  hold  them 
for  ages  under  his  yoke  ? 

(6)  The  duration  of  the  torment.  It  i| 
said  (ver.  &)  that  this  would  be  fire 
msBthi }  mi  is,  prophetioally,  an  hnn- 
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dred  sad  fifty  yean.  Sea  Notes  on  rer. 
5.  The  Hegira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed, 
ooeorred  A.  D.  622 ;  the  Saracens  first 
issued  from  the  desert  into  Byriai  and 
began  their  series  of  wars  on  Christen- 
dom, A.  D.  629.  Beckoning  from  these 
periods  respectively,  the  five  months,  or 
the  hundred  and  fifty  years,  would  ex- 
tend to  A.  D.  772,  or  779.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  this  period  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  the  actual 
continued  existence  of  the  hodies  sym- 
bolized by  the  locusts,  but  only  of  the 
period  in  which  they  would  inflict  their 
"torment" — "that  they  should  be  tor- 
mented five  months."  That  is,  this 
would  be  the  period  of  the  intensity  of 
the  woe  inflicted  by  them ;  there  Would 
be  at  that  time  some  marked  inter- 
mission of  the  torment.  The  question 
then  is,  whether,  in  the  history  of  the 
Saracens,  there  was  any  period  after 
their  career  of  conquest  had  been  con- 
tinued for  about  an  hundred  and*  fifty 
years,  which  would  mark  the  inter- 
mission or  cessation  of  these  "  torments." 
If  so,  then  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  the  symbol 
to  the  Arabian  hordes.  Now,  in  reply 
to  this  question,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Gibbon.  The  table  of  contents  pre- 
fixed to  chapters  forty-one  and  forty- 
two  of  his  work,  would  supply  all  the 
information  desired.  I  looked  at  that 
table,  after  making  the  estimate  as  to 
what  period  the  "  five  months,"  or  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  would  conduct  us 
to,  to  see  whether  any  thing  occurred  at 
about  that  time  in  the  Mohammedan 
power  and  infiuence,  which  could  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  time  of  the 
intermission  or  cessation  of  the  cala- 
mities inflicted  by  the  Arabic  hordes  on 
the  Christian  world.  After  Mr.  Gibbon 
had  recorded  in  detail  (vol.  iiL  360-460) 
the  character  and  conquests  of  the  Ara- 
bian hordes  ui^der  Mohammed  and  his 
raccessors,  I  find  the  statement  of  the 
decline  of  their  power  at  just  about  the 
porlod  to  which  the  hundred  and  fifty 
years  would  lead  us,  for  at  that  very 
time  an  important  change  eame  over  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  tujm- 
ing  them  from  Uie  love  of  conquest  to 
the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science.' 
From  that  period,  they  ceased  to  be 
formidable  to  the  church,*  their  limits 
vere  gradually  contracted ;  their  power 
fiminished;  and  the  CbriKian  world. 


in  regard  to  them,  was  rabstandally  il 
peace.  This  change  in  the  character 
and  purposes  of  ^e  Saracens  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Abdalrahmsa, 
whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  755,  and 
under  whom  the  pecuxftU  sway  of  the 
Ommiades  of  Spun  began,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  "  The  luxury  of  the 
caliphs,  so  useless  to  their  private  hap* 
piness,  relaxed  the  nerves,  and  termi. 
nated  the  progress,  of  the  Arabisa 
empire.  Temporal  and  spiritual  con- 
qnest  had  been  the  sole  occupation  of 
the  successors  of  Bfahomet;  and  after 
supplying  themselves  with  the  neees- 
saries  of  life,  the  whole  revenue  wu 
scrupulously  devoted  to  that  salutaiy 
work.  The  Abassides  were  impoveridi- 
ed  by  the  multitude  of  their  wants,  and 
their  contempt  of  economy.  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  great  object  of  ambition, 
their  leisure,  their  affections,  and  the 
powers  of  their  minds,  were  diverted  \ij 
pomp  and  pleasure :  the  rewards  of  valor 
were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs, 
and  the  royal  camp  was  encumbered  by 
the  luxury  of  the  palace.  A  similar 
temper  was  difiused  among  the  subjects 
of  the  caliph.  Their  stem  enthusiasm 
was  softened  by  time  and  prosperity; 
they  sought  riches  in  the  occupatioDS  of 
industry,  fame  in  \ho  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillitj 
of  domestic  life.  War  was  no  longer 
the  passion  of  the  Saracens;  and  the 
increase  of  pay,  the  repetition  of  dona- 
tive, were  insuflScient  to  allure  the  poa- 
terity  of  these  voluntary  champions  who 
had  crowded  to  the  standurd  of  Abubekw 
and  Omar  for  the  hopes  of  the  spoil  of 
paradise."  iii.  477,  478.  Of  the  Ommi- 
ades, or  princes  who  snoceeded  Abdal- 
rahman,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks  in  general, 
"Their  mutual  designs  or  declarations 
of  war  evaporated  without  effect;  bat 
instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the  con- 
quest of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered 
from  the  trunk  of  the  monarchy,  engaged 
in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  East,  and 
inclined  to  peace  and  friendship  wiikt^ 
Chrietian  $overeign§  of  ConatantinofU 
and  France."  iiL  p.  472.  How  muA 
does  this  look  like  some  change  oeear- 
ring  by  which  they  would  oease  to  be  i 
source  of  "  torment"  to  the  nations  with 
whom  they  now  dwelt!  From  cUf 
period,  they  gave   themselres   to  the 
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12  One*  woe  is  past;  attd,  be- 1  hold,  there  come  two  woes  noro 
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arts  of  peace ;  cultivated  literatnre  and 
science;  lost  entirely  their  spirit  of 
oonquest,  and  their  ambition  for  nni- 
yersal  dominion,  until  they  gradually' 
withdrew,  or  were  driven  from  those 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  where  they 
had  inspired  most  terror,  and  which  in 
the  days  of  their  power  and  ambition 
they  had  invaded.  By  turning  merely 
to  the  table  of  ''contents"  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's  history,  the  following  periods, 
occurring  at  about  the  time  that  would 
be  embraced  in  the  ''five  months,"  or 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  distinctly 
marked: 

•'A.  D.  668-676.  First  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Arabs. 
"      677.  Peace  and  tribute. 
**      716-18.   Second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople. 
**        "     Failure  and  retreat  of  the 

Saracens. 
**       "     Invention  and  use  of  the 

Greek  fire. 
**      721.  Invasion  of  France  by  the 

Arabs. 
^      722.  Defeat  of  the  Saracens  by 

Charles  Martel. 
'*        "     They   retreat    before    the 

Franks. 
**      V46-750.  The  elevation  of  the 

Abassides. 
•*      760.  Fall  of  the  Ommiades. 
«*      765.  Kevolt  of  Spain. 
«        "     Triple  division  of  the  cali- 
phate. 
760-960.  Magnificence    of    the 

caliphs. 
"    .Its  consequence  on  private 
and  public  happiness. 
'*      734,  Ac.  Introduction  of  learn- 
ing among  the  Arabians. 
•*        "     Their  real  progress  in  the 
sciences." 
It  ^rill  be  seen  from  this  that  the  decline 
of  their  military  and  civil  power ;  their 
defeatd  in  their  attempts  to  subjugate 
Europe ;  their  turning  their  attention  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature  and 
science,   synchronize    remarkably  with 
the  period  that  would  be  indicated  by 
the  five  months,  or  the  hundred  and 
fifty  years.    It  should  be  added,  also, 
that  in   the  year  762,   Almanzor,   the 
Caliph,  built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the 
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capital  of  the  Saracen  empire.  Hence- 
forward that  became  the  seat  of  Arabio 
leamiag,  luxury,  and  power,  and  the 
wealth  and  talent  of  the  Saraeen  empire 
were  gradually  drawn  to  that  capital, 
and  they  ceased  to  vex  and  annoy  the 
Christian  world.  The  building  of  Bag- 
dad occurred  within  just  ten  years  of 
the  time  indicated  by  the  "  five  montha^ 
—  reckoning  that  from  the  Hegira,  or 
flight  of  Mohammed ;  or  reckoning  f^om 
the  time  when  Mohammed  began  to 
preach  (A.  D.  609,  Gibbon,  iiL  383),  it 
wanted  but  three  years  of  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  period. 

These  considerations  show  with  what 
propriety  the  fifth  trumpet — the  symbol 
of  the  locusts — is  referred  to  the  Ara- 
bian hordes  under  the  guidance  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  successors.  On  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  design  of 
John  to  symbolize  these  events,  the 
symbol  has  been  chosen  which  of  all 
others  was  best  adapted  to  the  end. 
If,  now  that  those  events  are  passed, 
we  should  endeavor  to  find  some  sym- 
bol which  would  appropriately  repre- 
sent them,  we  could  not  find  one  that 
would  be  more  striking  or  appropriate 
than  that  which  is  here  employed  by 
John. 

1.2.  One  tooe  i«  past.  The  tooe  referred 
to  in  vs.  1-11.  In  chapter  viii.  13,  three 
woes  are  mentioned  which  were  to  occur 
successively,  and  which  were  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  period  comprised 
in  the  seven  seals,  and  the  seven  Uiim* 
pets.  Under  the  last  of  the  seals,  we 
have  considered  four  successive  periods, 
referring  to  events  connected  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  empire;  and 
then,  we  have  found  one  important 
event,  worthy  of  a  place  in  noticing  the 
things  which  would  pcrmanentiy  s^ect 
the  destiny  of  the  world  —  the  rise,  the 
character,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Sa- 
racens. This  was  referred  to  by  the 
first  fooe-trumpet.  We  enter  now  on  the 
consideration  of  the  second.  This  occu- 
pies the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  and  in 
illustrating  it  the  same  method  will  be 
pursued  as  heretofore ;  first,  to  explain 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  pbraeei, 
aqd  symbols;  and  then  to  enquire  what 
events  in  history,  if  any,  succeeding  the 
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13  And  the  sixth  ang#l  sounded,  i  which  had  the  trumpet,  Loose  the 
'  '  '        '         *      "         "     ^        four  angels  which  are  bound  in  the 

great  river  Euphrates.  • 

a  Ge.  2. 14;  Je.  51.  63;  c.  16. 1^ 


and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  four 
horns  of  the  golden  altar  which  is 
before  God,. 

14  Saying  to  the    sixth    angel 

former,  occurred,  which  would  oorrespond 
with  the  language  used.  ^  And  behold 
there  come  two  tooes  hereafter.  Two 
momentous  and  important  events  that 
will  be  attended  with  sorrow  to  man- 
kind. It  cannot  be  intended  that  there 
would  be  no  ot?ier  evils  that  would  visit 
mankind;  but  the  eye,  in  glancing  along 
the  future,  rested  on  these  as  having 
a  special  pre-eminence  in  affecting  the 
destiny  of  the  church  and  the  world. 

13.  And  the  »ixth  angel  sounded.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  viii.  2,  7.  ^  And  I  heard  a 
voice  from  the  four  hom»  of  the  golden  al- 
tar which  i»  before  God.  In  the  language 
here  used  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
temple,  but  the  scene  is  evidently  laid 
in  heaven.  The  temple  in  its  arrange- 
ments was  designed  undoubtedly  to  be 
in  important  respects  a  symbol  of  hea- 
ven, and  this  idea  constantly  occurs  in 
the  Scriptures.  Comp.  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  paenm.  The  golden  Altar  stood 
in  the  holy  place,  between  the  table  of 
shew-bread  and  the  golden  candlestick. 
See  Notes  on  Heb.  iz.  1,  2.  This  altar, 
made  of  shittim  or  acacia  wood,  was 
ornamented  at  tho  four  comers,  and 
overlaid  throughout  with  laminse  of 
gold.  Hence  it  was  called  "  the  golden 
altar,"  in  contradistinction  from  the  al- 
tar for  sacrifice,  which  was  made  of 
stone.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matthew,  xxi. 
12,  seq.  On  its  four  corners  it  had  pro- 
jections which  were  called  horns  (Ex. 
XXX.  2,  3),  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended mainly  for  ornaments.  See  Jahn, 
Aroh.  ^  332;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  6.  8.  When 
it  is  said  that  this  was  *' before  God," 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  was  directly 
before  or  in  front  of  the  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence  in  the  most  holy  place. 
This  image,  in  the  vision  of  John,  is 
transformed  to  heaven.  The  voice  seemed 
to  come  from  the  very  presence  of  the 
Deity;  from  the  place  where  offerings 
axe  made  to  God. 

14.  Saying  to  the  sixth  angel  which 
had  the  trumpet.  Notes  ch.  viii.  2. 
%  Loose,  Ac  This  power,  it  would  seem, 
was  given  to  the  sixth  an,ice1  in  addition 
lo  ll§  offioe  of  blowing  th«  trumpet. 


All  this,  of  coarse,  was  in  vision,  and 
cannot  be  literally  interpreted,  ^e 
meaning  is,  that  the  effect  of  his  blow- 
ing  the  trumpet  would  be  the  same  at  (^ 
angels  that  had  been  bound  should  be 
suddenly  loosed  and  suffered  to  go  f<wth 
over  the  earth:  —  that  is,  some  event 
would  occur  which  would  be  properly 
symbolized  by  such  an  act.  ^  The/ovr 
angels,  Com  p.  Notes  ch.  viiL  1,  2.  It 
was  customary  to  represent  important 
events  as  occurring  under  the  ministry 
of  angels.  The  general  meaning  here 
is,  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  En- 
phrates,  there  were  mighty  powers  whicb 
had  been  bound  or  held  in  check,  which 
were  now  to  bo  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
What  we  are  to  look  for  in  the  fulfil- 
ment is  evidently  this — some  power  that 
seemed  to  be  kept  back  by  an  invisible 
influence  as  if  by  angels,  now  suddenly  let 
loose  and  suffered  to  accomplish  the  par- 
pose  of  desolation  mentioned  in  the  sab- 
sequent  verses.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  angels  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  these  restraints,  though,  no  one 
can  demonstrate  that  their  agency  "wu 
not  concerned  in  the  transactions  here 
referred  to.  Comp.  Notes  on  Daniel, 
X.  12,  13.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
why  the  nuifiber  four  is  specified,  and 
whether  the  forces  were  in  any  sense 
made  up  of  four  divisions,  nations,  or 
people.  While  nothing  certun  can  be 
determined  in  regard  to  that,  and  while 
the  number  four  mai/  be  u^ed  .merely  to 
denote  a  great  and  strong  force,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  most  obvioos 
interpretation  would  be  to  refer  it  to 
some  combination  of  forces,  or  to  some 
union  of  powers,  that  was  to  accomplish 
what  is  here  said.  If  it  had  been  a 
single  nation,  it  would  have  been  more 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  in 
prophecy  to  have  represented  them  M 
restrained  by  an  angel,  or  by  angelfl  iB 
general,  without  specifying  any  number. 
^  Which  are  bound.  That  is,  they  sesm*d 
to  be  bound.  There  was  something 
which  held  them,  and  the  forces  nndff 
them,  in  check,  until  they  were  thai 
eommandAd  to  go  forth.    In  the  ftdfl- 
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15  And  the  four  angels  were 
loosed,  whioh  were  prepared  *  for 
an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month, 

meut  of  ihiB,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
for  somethiog  of  the  nature  of  a  cheek 
or  restraint  on  these  forces,  until  they 
were  commissioned  to  go  forth  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  destmction.  ^  In 
the  great  river  EuphrcUee,  The  well- 
known  river  of  that  name,  commonly 
called,  in  the  Scriptures,  "the  great 
riyer,"  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the 
river."  Ex-xxiiL  31;  Isa.  viii.  7.  This 
river  was  on  the  east  of  Palestine ;  and 
the  language  here  used  naturally  de- 
notes that  the  power  referred  to  under 
the  sizih  Uiimpet  would  spring  up  in 
the  east,  and  that  it  would  have  its  ori- 
pn.  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river.  Those 
uterpreters,  therefore,  who  apply  Uiis  to 
the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Romans, 
have  great  difficulty  in  explaining  this — 
as  the  forces  employed  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  came  from  the  west, 
and  not  from  the  east.  The  fair  inter- 
pretation is,  that  there  were  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates  which 
were,  up  to  this  period,  bound  or  re- 
strained, but  which  were  now  suffered  to 
spread  wo  and  sorrow  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  world. 

15.  And  the  four  angelt  toere  loosed. 
Who  had  this  mighty  host  under  re- 
straint.    The  loosening  of  the  angels 
was  in  fact  also  a  letting  loose  of  all 
these  hosts,  that  they  might  accomplish 
the  work  which  they  were  commissioned 
to  do.      f  Which  were  prepared.     See 
Ter.  7.     The  word  here  used  properly 
ttters  to  that  which  is  made  ready,  fitted 
Up,  arranged  for  any  thing : — as  persons 
prepared  for  a  journey,  horses  for  battle, 
%  road  for  travellers,  food  for  the  hungry, 
%  house  to  live  in,  Ac.    See  Rob.  Lex., 
1.   voce  hreind^t*.     As  used  here,  the 
irord  means  that  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  prepare  these  angels — ^the  loaders 
>f  this  host — for  the  work  which  they 
irere  commissioned  to  perform,  was  now 
lone,  and  that  they  stood  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  execute  the  design.    In  the 
fulfilment  of  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^ook  for  some  arrangements  existing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which 
bhese  restrained  hosts  were  in  a  state  of 
feadineee  to  be  summoned  forth  to  the 
axecution  of  this  work,  or  in  such  a  con- 
22* 


and  a  year,  for  to  slay  the  third ' 
part  of  men. 

•  Or,  at  »e.8.T-«. 


dition  that  they  u>ou?d  go  forth  spon 
taneously  if  the  restraints  existing  wera 
removed.  %  For  an  hour,  Ac  Marz., 
at.  The  Greek  —  its — means  property 
unto,  with  reference  to  /  and  the  sense  is, 
that  with  reference  to  that  hour,  they 
had  all  the  requisite  preparation.  Prof. 
Stuart  explains  it  as  meaning  that  they 
were  "  prepared  for  the  particular  year, 
month,  day,  and  hour,  destined  by  God 
for  the  great  catastrophe  which  is  to 
follow."  The  meaning,  however,  rather 
seems  to  be  that  they  were  prepared,  not 
for  the  commencement  of  such  a  period, 
but  they  were  prepared  for  the  whoie 
period  indicated  by  the  hour,  the  day, 
the  month,  and  the  year;  that  is, 
that  the  continuance  of  this  "  woe" 
would  extend  along  through  the  whole 
period.  For,  (a)  this  is  the  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "for" — rff; 
(b)  it  makes  the  whole  sentence  intel- 
ligible— ^for  though  it  might  be  proper  to 
say  of  any  thing  that  it  was  **  prepared 
for  an  hour,"  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  what  was  to  be  done,  it  is  not 
usual  to  say  of  any  thing  that  it  is 
"  prepared  for  an  hour,  a  month,  a  day, 
a  year,"  when  the  design  is  merely  to 
indicate  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  (e)  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  prediction  re- 
specting the  first  "woe"  (ver.  5),  where 
the  time  is  specified  in  language  similar 
to  this,  to  wit,  "  five  months."  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
time  here  mentioned  as  a  prophetic  indi- 
cation of  the  period  during  which  this  woe 
would  continue.  ^  An  hour,  and  a  day, 
and  a  month,  and  a  year.  If  this  were 
to  be  taken  literaUy,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  but  little  more  Uian  a  year.  If  it  be 
taken,  however,  in  the  common  pro- 
phetic style,  where  a  day  is  put  for  a 
year  (Notes  on  Dan.  ix.  24,  aeq.),  then 
the  amount  of  time  (360  -f  30  -f  1  -f 
an  hour)  would  be  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  years,  and  the  portion  of  the 
year  indicated  by  an  hour — a  twelfth  or 
twenty-fourth  part,  according  as  the  day 
was  supposed  to  bo  divided  into  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours.  That  this  is  the 
true  view  seems  to  be  clear,  because  this 
accords  with  the  usual  style  in  thif 
book ;  because  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
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16  And  tho  number  of  the  army* 
of  the  horflemen  were  two  hundred 
thousand  thousand :  *  and  I  heard ' 
the  number  of  them. 

that  the  "  preparation"  here  referred  to 
would  have  been  for  so  brief  a  period  as 
the  time  would  be  if  literally  interpreted; 
and  because  the  mention  of  so  small,  a 
portion  of  time  as  an  '^  hour,"  if  literally 
taken,  would  be  improbable  in  so  great 
transactions.  The  fair  interpretation, 
therefore,  will  require  us  to  find  some 
events  that  will  fill  up  the  period  of 
about  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years.  ^  For  to  tlajf  the  third  part  of 
men,  Gomp.  ch.  yilL  7.  9.  12.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  immense  host 
which  was  restrained  on  the  Euphrates, 
would,  when  loosed,  spread  desolation 
over  about  a  third  part  of  the  worfd. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  to  be 
anderstood  in  exactly  a  literal  sense, 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  the  desolation 
would  be  so  wide-spread  that  it  would 
seem  to  embrace  a  third  of  the  world. 
No  such  event  as  the  cutting  off  of  a  few 
thousands  of  Jews  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem would  correspond  with  the  lan- 
guage here  employed,  and  we  must  look 
for  events  more  general  and  more  dis- 
astrous to  mankind  at  large. 

16.  And  the  number  of  the  army  of  the 
horsemen.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that 
the  strength  of  the  army  seemed  to  be 
cavalry.  In  the  former  plagues  there  is 
no  distinct  mention  of  horsemen;  but 
here  that  which  struck  the  beholder  was 
the  immense  and  unparalleled  number  of 
horsemen.  ^Were  two  hundred  thou- 
§and  thousand.  A  thousand  thousand 
are  a  million,  and  consequently  the 
number  hero  referred  to  would  be  two 
hundred  millions.  This  would  be  a 
larger  army  than  was  ever  assembled, 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it 
is  to  be  taken  literally.  That  it  would 
be  a  very  large  host  —  so  large  that  it 
would  not  readily  be  numbered— is 
clear.  The  expression  in  the  original, 
while  it  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  an 
immense  number,  would  seem  also  to 
refer  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  manner 
of  reckoning  tbom.  The  language  is, 
tiDO  myriads   of  myriads  —  iio  fivpid^s 

SttpidSiav.    The  myriad  was  ten  thousand. 
!he  idea  would  seom  to  be  this.     John 
Mw  an  immense  host  of  cavalry.    They 


17  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  m 
the  vision,  and  them  that  sat  (m 
them,  haying  breastplates  of  fire, 

•  £ze. 38. 4; Da.  11. 40.     ft  Ps.  68. 17.    ee.7.4 

appeared  to  be  divided  into  large  bodiei 
that  were  in  some  degree  separate,  uid 
that  might  be  reckoned  by  ten  thousands. 
Of  these  different  squadrons  there  wen 
many,  and  to  express  their  great  and  un- 
usual number  he  said  that  there  seemed 
to  be  myriads  of  them — two  myriads  of 
myriads,  or  twice  ten  thousand  myriadii 
The  army  thus  would  seem  to  be  immeiue 
— an  army,  as  we  would  say,  to  be  redt- 
oned  by  tens  of  thousands.  ^  And  Ikeari 
the  number  of  them.  They  were  so  ni- 
merous  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  number  himself,  tat 
it  was  beyond  his  power  of  computatiMi; 
but  he  heard  it  stated  in  these  roond 
numbers,  that  there  were  "two  myxiidi 
of  myriads"  of  them. 

17.  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  As 
vision.  That  is,  he  saw  them  as  he  iffo- 
ceeds  to  describe  them,  for  the  wnd 
thus  —  ivnts  —  refers  to  what  followi. 
Oomp.  Rob.  Lex.  on  the  word,  (6),  and  see 
Matt  i.  18,  iL  5;  John  xxi.  1;  Heb. iv.4 
Prof.  Stuart,  however,  refers  it  to  what 
precedes.  The  meaning,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is,  that  he  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
appearance  of  the  immense  army — the 
horses  and  their  riders,  and  proceeded 
to  describe  them  as  they  stniek  him. 
f  And  them  that  sat  on  them.  He  fixed 
tne  attention  on  horse  and  rider.  Thdr 
appearance  was  unusual,  and  deserved  a 
particular  description.  %  Having  bread- 
plates  of  fire.  That  is,  tiiose  who  eaten 
them  had  such  breast-plates.  The  word 
here  rendered  breast-plate,  denoted  pre* 
perly  a  coat  of  mail  that  covered  the 
body  from  the  neck  to  the  thighs.  See 
Notes  on  Ephesians,  vL  14.  This  would 
be  a  prominent  object  in  looking  at  a 
horseman.  This  was  said  to  be  eea- 
posed  of  "  fire,  and  jacinth,  and  IflJB- 
stone;''  that  is,  the  part  of  the  hodj 
usually  encased  in  the  ooi^of-maQ  had 
these  tiiree  colors.  The  word  "  fire**  here 
simply  denotes  red.  It  was  buralahed 
and  bright,  and  seemed  to  be  a  blase  <tf 
fire.— The  word  "jacinth" — *«a«ivMMf 
—  means  hyacint^ne.  The  ool(V  da> 
noted  is  that  of  the  hyacinth— a  fiow 
of  a  deep  purple  or  reddish  blue.  IlM 
it  refers  to  a  gem  of  the  aame  o^ 
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and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone :  and 
the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the 
heads  of  lions :  '  and  out  of  their 
months  issued  fire  and  smoke  and 
brimstone. 

alCh.12.8.    Is.  6.28,  29. 

Bearly  related  to  the  zircon  of  the  mine- 
ralogists, and  the  color  here  mentioned 
ki  deep  puple  or  reddish  blue.  The 
word  rendered  "brimstone"  —  ^euii^s — 
means  properly  snlphorons,  that-is,  made 
of  ralphur,  and  means  here  simply  yel- 
low. The  meaning  of  the  whole  then  is, 
that  these  horsemen  appeared  to  be  clad 
in  a  peenliar  kind  of  armor — armor  that 
•hone  like  fire,  mingled  with  blae  and 
jellow.  It  will  be  necessary  to  look  for 
the  fUfilment  of  this  in  cavalry  that  was 
80  caparisoned.  ^  And  the  head§  of  the 
honee  were  <u  the  headt  of  Hone,  Be- 
•embled,  in  some  respects,  the  heads  of 
lions.  He  does  not  say  that  they  were 
the  heads  of  lions,  or  that  the  riders  were 
on  monsters,  but  only  that  they,  in  some 
respects,  resembled  the  heads  of  lions. 
It  wonld  be  easy  to  give  this  general 
appearance  by  the  way  in  which  the 
head-dress  of  the  horses  was  arrayed. 
f  And  out  of  their  moutha  iaeued.  That 
i^  appeared  to  issue.  It  is  not  neces- 
nrj  to  understand  this  as  affirming  that 
it  actually  eame  from  their  tnouthe,  but 
only  ^at,  to  one  looking  on  such  an 
approaching  army,  it  would  have  this  ap- 
pearance. The  heathen  poets  often  speak 
of  horses  breathing  out  fire  and  smoke 
( Virg.  Geor.  ii.  140,  iii.  85 ;  Ovid,  Met 
tIL  104),  meaning  that  their  breath 
seemed  to  be  mingled  smoke  and  fire. 
There  is  an  image  superadded  here  not 
fonnd  in  any  of  the  classic  descriptions, 
that  this  was  mingled  with  brimetone. 
All  this  teemed  to  issue  from  their 
months;  that  is,  it  was  breathed  forth 
in  front  of  the  host,  as  if  the  horses 
emitted  it  from  their  mouths.  ^Fire 
and  smoke,  and  brimstone.  The  exact 
idea,  wheUier  that  was  intended  or  not, 
would  be  conveyed  by  the  discharge  of 
musketry  or  artillery.  The  fire,  the 
■moke,  and  the  sul^iurous  smell  of 
inoh  a  discharge  would  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  this  language,  and  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  writer  meant  to  de- 
scribe such  a  discharge,  this  would  be 
the  very  language  that  would  be  used. 
Moreover,  in  describing  a  battle,  nothing 


18  By  these  three  was  the  third 
part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire,  and 
by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  brimr 
stone,  which  issued  out  of  their 
mouths. 

19  For  their  power  is  in  their 

would  be  more  proper  than  to  say  that 
this  appeared  to  issue  from  the  horses' 
mouths.  K,  therefore,  it  should  be 
found  that  there  were  any  events  where 
fire-arms  were  used,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  warfare,  this 
^an^a^e  would  be  appropriate  to  describe 
that,  and  if  it  were  ascertained  that  the 
writer  meant  to  refer  to  some  such  fac^ 
then  the  language  here  used  would  be 
that  which  he  would  adopt.  One  thing  iis 
certain,  that  this  is  not  language  which 
would  be  employed  to  describe  the  onset 
of  ancient  cavalry  in  the  mode  of  war- 
fare which  prevailed  then.  No  one  de- 
scribing a  charge  of  cavalry  among  tiie 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Romans, 
when  the  only  armor  was  the  sword  ani 
the  spear,  wonld  think  of  saying  that 
there  seemed  to  be  emitted  f^om  the 
horses'  months  fire,  and  smoke,  and 
brimstone. 

18.  By  these  three.  Three  things— 
explained  immediately  as  referring  to 
the  fire,  the  smoke,  and  the  brimstone. 
^  Was  the  third  part  of  men  killed.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  viiL  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  on 
each  of  which  yevges  we  have  notices  of 
calamities  that  came  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  race,  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  Ao. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  literally,  but  the  description  is 
given  as  it  appeared  to  John.  Those 
immense  numbers  of  horsemen  would 
sweep  over  the  world,  and  a  full  third 
part  of  the  race  of  men  would  seem  to 
fall  before  them. 

19.  For  their  power  is  in  their  mouth. 
That  is,  as  described — in  the  fire,  smoke, 
and  brimstone  that  proceeded  out  of 
their  mouths.  What  struck  the  seer  as 
remarkable  on  looking  on  the  symbol 
was,  that  this  immense  destruction 
seemed  to  proceed  out  of  their  mouths. 
It  was  not  that  they  trampled  down 
their  enemies;  nor  that  they  destroyed 
them  with  the  sword,  the  bow,  or  the 
spear :  it  was  some  now  and  remarkable 
power  in  warfare — in  which  the  destruc- 
tion seemed  to  proceed  from  fire  and 
smoke   and  lulphnr  issuing  from  the 
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mouth,  and  in  their  tails :  for  their 
taUa  *  were  like  unto  serpents,  and 
had  heads,  and  with  them  they  do 
hurt. 

20  And  the  rest  of  the  men 
which  were  not  killed  by  these 
plagues,  yet  *  repented  not  of  the 
works   of  their  hands,   that  they 

a  Is.  0. 15.    £p.  4. 14. 
h  Je.5.3;  8.6. 

mouths  of  the  horses  themselves.  ^  And 
in  their  tails.  The  tails  of  the  horses. 
This,  of  course,  was  something  ^pusual 
and  remarkable  in  horses,  for  naturally 
they  have  no  power  there.  The  power 
of  a  fishy  or  a  scorpion,  or  a  wasp,  may 
be  said  to  be  in  their  tails,  for  their 
itrength  or  their  means  of  defence  or  of 
ix^ury  are  there,  but  we  never  think  of 
speaking  in  this  way  of  horses.  It  is 
not  necessary,  in  the  interpretation  of 
this,  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is 
literally  to  the  tails  of  the  horses,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  the 
smoke  and  fire  and  brimstone  literally 
proceeded  from  their  mouths.  John  de- 
scribes things  as  they  appeared  to  him 
in  looking  at  them  from  a  considerable 
distance.  From  their  mouths  the  horses 
belched  forth  fire,  and  smoke,  and  sul- 
phur, and  even  their  tails  seemed  to  be 
armed  for  the  work  of  death.  ^  For 
their  taile  were  like  ifgito  eerpenU.  Not 
like  the  tails  of  serpents,  but  like  ser- 
pents themselves.  ^  And  had  heads. 
That  is,  there  was  something  remarkable 
in  the  position  and  appearance  of  their 
heads.  All  serpents,  of  course,  have 
heads;  but  John  saw  something  unusual 
in  this  —  or  something  so  peculiar  in 
their  heads  as  to  attract  special  atten- 
tion. It  would  seem  most  probable  that 
the  heads  of  these  serpents  appeared  to 
extend  in  every  direction — as  if  the  hairs 
of  the  horses'  tails  had  been  converted 
into  snakes,  presenting  a  most  fearful 
and  destructive  image.  Perhaps  it  may 
illustrate  this  to  suppose  that  there  is 
reference  to  the  Amphisbaena,  or  two- 
headed  snake.  It  is  said  of  this  that  its 
tail  resembles  a  head,  and  thai  with  this 
it  throws  out  its  poison.  Lucan,  ix.  179. 
Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  viii.  35.  It  really  has 
but  one  head,  but  its  tail  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  head,  and  it  has  the  power  of 
BMTing  in  either  direction  to  a  limited 


should  not  worship  devils,  '  and 
idols  '  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  braas, 
and  stone,  and  of  wood:  which 
neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk. 
21  Neither  repented  they  of  their 
murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  'nor 
of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their 
thefts. 

e  Le.  17. 7.    1.  Co.  10.  20.        <2  Pi.  13t.U. 
Is.  40. 19,  20.  e  0. 22. 15. 

degree.  If  we  suppose  these  Rnskea 
fastened  to  ihe  tail  of  a  horse,  the  ap- 
pearance of  heads  would  be  very  proni- 
nent  and  remarkable.  The  image  ii 
that  of  the  power  of  destruction.  Tfaej 
seemed  like  ugly  and  poisonous  serpenta 
instead  of  tails.  ^  And  vjtth  them  (kof 
do  hurt.  Not  the  main  injury,  but  tfaey 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  some  iijiny 
by  them. 

20.  And  the  rest  of  the  men  which  wen 
not  killed  by  these  plagues.  One  thiri 
part  is  represented  as  swept  oflf,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  rail* 
tary  effect  would  have  been  produced  on 
the  remainder,  in  reforming  them,  asd 
restraining  them  from  error  and  sin. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  state,  howerer, 
that  those  judgments  did  not  have  the 
effect  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated.  No  reformation  followed; 
there  was  no  abandonment  of  the  pre* 
vailing  forms  of  iniquity ;  there  was  no 
change  in  their  idolatry  and  superstition. 
Inrregard  to  the  exact  meaning  of  what 
is  here  stated  (vs.  20^  21),  it  will  be  i 
more  convenient  arrangement  to  consider 
it  after  we  have  ascertained  the  proper 
application  of  the  passage  relating  to  the 
sixth  trumpet  What  is  here  stated  (rs. 
20,  21)  pertains  to  the  state  of  theworM 
after  the  desolations  whioh  would  oecur 
under  this  woe-trumpet,  and  the  ezpla* 
nation  of  the  words  may  be  resenred 
therefore,  with  propriety,  until  the  ia* 
quiry  shall  have  been  instituted  as  te 
the  general  design  of  the  whole. 

With  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  thii 
symbol  —  the  sixth  trumpet — it  will  bl 
necessary  to  inqiire  whether  there  hai 
been  any  event,  or  class  of  events,  oe* 
curring  at  such  a  time,  and  in  suek  a 
manner,  as  would  be  properly  denoted 
by  such  a  symbol.  The  examination  of 
this  question  will  make  it  necessary  fee 
go  ov3r  the  leadhig  i^ointi  in  th«  i^fl^ 
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bol,  and  to  endeavor  to  apply^them.    In  '  Oibbon,  closes ;  and  these  events  it  wm 

doing  this,  I  shall  simply  state,  with  important  to  incorporate  in  this  series 

snoh  illustrations  as  may  occur,  what  of  visions. 

feems  to  me -to  have  been  the  design  of  |      The  rise  and  character  of  the  Turkish 

the   symboL     It  would  be  an   endless  '  people  may  be  seen  stated  in  full  in 

task  to  examine  all  the  explanations  Gibbon,  Deo.  and  Fall,  iii.  101, 102, 108, 

which  have  been  proposed,  and  it  would  105,  486,  iv.  41,  42,  87,  90,  91,  98,  100, 

bo  useless  to  do  so.                                     ,  127,  143,  151,  258,  260,  289,  850.    The 

The  reference,  then,  seems  to  me  to  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  history  of 

be  to  the  Turkish  power,  extending  from  the  Turks,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary 

the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  to  be  known  before  we  proceed  to  apply 

Turks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eu-  the  symbols,  are  the  following:  (1)  The 

phrates,  to  the  final  conquest  of  Con-  ,  Turks,  or  Turkman:,  had  their  origin  in 

atantinople  in  1453.   The  general  reasons  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  ana  were 

for  this  opinion  are  such  as  the  follow-  divided  into  two  branches,  one  on  the 

ing :  —  (a)  If  the  previous  trumpet  re-  East,  and  the  other  on  the  West.     The 

ferred  to  the  Saracens,  or  to  the  rise  of  latter  colony,  in  the  tenth  century,  could 

the  Mohammedan    power    among    the  muster  forty  thousand  soldiers,*  the  other 

Arabs,  then  the  Turkish  dominion,  being  numbered  an  hundred  thousand  families. 

the  next  in  succession,  would  be  that  Gibbon,  iv.  90.    By  the  latter  of  these, 

which  would  most  naturally  be  symbol-  Persia  was  invaded  and  subdued,  and 

ised.     (6)  The  Turkish  power  rose  on  soon  Bagdad  also  came  into  their  pos- 

tiio  decline  of  the  Arabic,  and  was  the  session,  and  the  seat  of  the  caliph  was 

next  important  power  in  affecting  the  occupied    by  a*  Turkish   prince.     The 

destinies  of  the  world,    (c)  This  power,  various  details  respecting  this,  and  re- 

likethe  former,  had  its  seat  in  the  East>  specting  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of 

and  would  be  properly  classified  under  the  Koran,  may  be  seen  in  Gibbon,  iv. 

the  events  occurring  there  as  affecting  90-93.    A  mighty  Turkish  and  Moslem 

the  destiny  of  the  world,     (d)  The  in-  power    was    thus    concentrated    under 

troduction  of  this  power  was  necessary,  Togrul,  who  had  subdued  the  caliph,  is 

fai  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  the  vicinity  of  the  Tigris  and  the  En- 

downfiEtll  of  the  Roman  empire  —  the  phrates,  extending  cast  over  Persia  and 

great  object  kept  in  view  all  along  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Caspian 

uieae  symbols.    In  the  first  four  of  these  sea,  but  it  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Eu- 

trampets,  under  the  seventh   seal,  we  phrates  to  carry  its  conquests  to  the 

found  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  toettern  West.     The  conquest    of   Bagdad    by 

empire;   in  the  first  of  the  remaining  Togml,  the  first  prince  of  the  Seljnk 

Uiree — the  fifth  in  order — we  found  the  race,  was  an  important  event,  not  only 

rise  of  the  Saracens,  materially  affecting  in  itself,  but  as  it  was  by  this  event  that 

the  condition  of  the  eattem  portion  of  the  Turk  was  constituted  temporal  lieu- 

Ihia  Roman  world ;  and  the  notice  of  the  tenant  of  the  Prophet's  vicar,  and  so  the 

Turks,  under  whom  the  empire  at  last .  head  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  reli- 

foll  to  rise  no  more,  seemed  lo  be  de-  gion  of  Islam.     "  The  conqueror  of  the 

mandcd  in  order  to  the  completion  of  the  East  kissed  the  ground,  stood  some  time 

picture.     As  a  leading  design   of  the  in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  toward 

wholo  vision  was  to  describe  the  nlti-  the  throne  by  the  vizier  and  an  intcr- 

mate  destiny  of  that  formidable  power —  pretor.    After  Togrul  had  seated  himself 

the  Roman — which,  in  the  Ume  when  on  another  throne,  his  commission  was 

Uie  Revelation  was  given  to  John,  ruled  publicly  read,  which  declared  him  the 

over  the  wholo  world ;  under  which  the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  prophet.    He 

ehurch  was  then  oppressed ;  axid  which,  '  was  successively  invested  with   seven 

either  as  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power,  robesof  honor,  and  presented  with  seven 

was  to  exert  so  important  an  influence  slaves,  the  natives  of  the  seven  climates 

on  the  destiny  of  tibe   church,  it  was  i  of  the  Arabian  empire,  &e.    Their  alli- 


proper  that  its  history  should  be  sketched 
antU  it  ceased  —  that  is,  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  em 


ance  [of  the  sultan  and  the  caliph]  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of.  Togrul's 
sister  with  the  successor  of  the  prophet," 


pire,  by  the  Turks.     Here  the  termina-    Ac.  Gibbon,  iv.  98.   The  conquest  of  Per- 
tini  of  Uio  empire,  as  traced  by  Mr.  i  sixths  suti^ugation  of  Bagdad,  the  iinloB 
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of  the  Turkish  power  T^ith  that  of  the 
ealiph— 'the  successor  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  foundation  of  this  powerful  kingdom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  the  sense 
of  the  phrase  "  which  were  prepared  for 
an  hour,"  Ac.  ver.  16.  The  arrange- 
ments were  then  made  for  the  important 
Beries  of  events  which  were  to  occur 
when  that  formidable  power  should  be 
•ummonod  from  the  East,  to  spread  the 
predicted  desolation  over  so  large  a  part 
of  the  world.  A  mighty  dominion  had 
been  forming  in  the  East,  that  had  sub- 
dued Persia,  and  that,  by  union  with 
the  Caliphs,  by  the  subjugation  of  Bag- 
dad, and  by  embracing  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith,  had  beoomo  ** prepared"  to 
play  its  subsequent  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  (2)  The  next 
important  event  in  their  history  was  the 
crossing  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Asia  Minor.  The  account  of  this 
invasion  can  be  best  given  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gibbon.  "  Twenty -five  years  after 
the  death  of  Basil  [the  Greek  emperor] 
his  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted 
by  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians,  who 
united  the  Scythian  valor  with  the  fana- 
ticism of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and 
riehes  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  The 
myriads  of  Turkish  horse  overspread  « 
frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from  Tau- 
rus to  Arzeroum,  and  the  blood  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Christians 
was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Yet  the  arms  of  Togrul  did 
not  make  any  deep  or  lasting  impression 
on  the  Greek  empire.  The  torrent  rolled 
away  from  the  open  country ;  the  Sultan 
retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the 
siege  of  an  Armenian  city ;  the  obscure 
hostilities  were  continued  or  suspended 
with  a  vicissitude  of  events;  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  re- 
newed the  fame  of  the  conquerer  of 
Asia.  The  name  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  va- 
liant lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  man ;  and  the 
successor  of  Togrul  displayed  the  fierce- 
ness and  generosity  of  the  royal  animal. 
[''The  heads  of  the  horses  were  the 
heads  of  lions."]  He  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  entered  Cesarea,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had 
been  attracted  by  the  fame  and  the 
wealth  of  the  temple  of  St.  Basil.''  Vol. 
ir,  9,%  94.    Comp.  also  p.  95.    (3)  The 


next  important  erent  was  the  efltablisk- 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourn  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   After  a  succession  of  victories  and 
defeats;  after  being  driven  once  and 
again  from  Asia  Minor,  and  compelled 
to  retire  beyond  its   limits,  and  after 
subjecting  the  East  to  their  arms  (Gib- 
bon, iv.  95-100),  in  the  various  contesfai 
for  the  crown  of  the  eastern  empire,  ths 
aid  of  the  Turks  was  invoked  by  one 
party  or  the  other,  until  they  secured 
for  themselves  a  firm  foothold  in  Ani 
Minor,  and  established  themselvei  there 
in  a  permanent  kingdom^-evidentfy  with 
the  purpose  of  seizing  upon  Constanti- 
nople itself  when  an  opportunity  shouM 
be  presented.    Gibbon,  iv.  100, 101.    Of 
this  kingdom  of  RoutOy  Mr.  Gibbon  (ir. 
101)  gives  the  following  description,  and 
speaks  thus  of  the  effect  of  its  establish- 
ment, on  the  destiny  of  the  Eastern  em- . 
pire : — "  Since  the  first  conquests  of  Uie 
Caliphs,  the  establishment  of  the  Torfci 
in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  was  the  meet 
deplorable  loss  which  the  church  and 
empire  had  sustained.    By  the  propaga* 
tion  of  the  Moslem  fidth,  Solimaa  de« 
served  the  name  of  Gazi,  a  holy  cham- 
pion ;  and  his  new  kingdom  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  or  of  Mourn,  was  added  to  the 
table  of  oriental  geography.     It  is  de- 
scribed as  extending /rom  the  EupkratM 
to  Conetantinople,  from  the  Black  sea  to 
the  confines  of  Syria;   pregnant  with 
mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of  alum  and 
copper,  fruitful  in  com  and  wine,  and 
productive  of  cattle  and  excellent  horses. 
The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of  the 
Greeks,  the  splendor  of  the  Augustine 
age  existed  only  in  books  and  roii^ 
which  were  equally  obscure  in  the  eyei 
of  the   Scythian   conquerors.     By  the 
choice  of  the  Sultan,  Nice,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Bithynia,  was  preferred  for  hii 
palace  and  fortress,  the  seat  of  the  6d- 
jukian  dynasty  of  Ronm  was  planted 
one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople; 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied 
and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  whiA 
it  had  been  pronounced  in  the  first  gene- 
ral synod  of  the  Catholics.     The  unity 
of  God,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet^ 
were  preached  in  the  mosques ;  the  An' 
bian  learning  was  taught  in  the  schools; 
the  Cadis  judged  according  to  ^e  law 
of  the  Koran ;  the  Turkish  manners  and 
language  prevailed  in  the  cities;  aad 
Turkman  camps  were  scattered  over  tki 
plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia^"  Aft 
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(4)  The  next  material  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Turkish  power,  was  the 
eonquest  of  Jemsalem.  See  this  de- 
Mtibed  in  Gihbon,  iv.  102-106.  Bj  this, 
the  attention  of  the  Turks  was  turned 
for  a  time  from  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople— an  event  at  which  the  Turkish 
power  all  along  aimed,  and  in  which  they 
douhtlAs  expected  to  he  ultimately  sup- 
eeasfol.  Had  they  not  been  diverted 
from  it,  by  the  wars  connected  with  the 
Crusades,  Constantinople  would  have 
ftllen  long  before  it  did  fall,  for  it  was 
too  feeble  to  defend  itself  if  it  had  been 
attacked.  (5)  The  conquest  of  Jerusa^ 
lem  by  the  Turks,  and  the  oppressions 
which  Christians  experienced  there,  gave 
rise  to  the  Crusades,  by  which  the  des- 
tiny of  Constantinople  was  still  l^ger 
delayed.  The  war  of  the  Crusades  was 
made  on  the  Turks,  and  as  the  crusaders 
mostly  passed  through  Constantinople 
and  /ijiatolia,  all  the  power  of  the  Turks 
in  Asia  Minor  was  requiflte  to  defend 
themselves,  and  they  were  incapable  of 
making  an  attack  on  Constantinople, 
nntil  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  restoration  of  peace.  See 
Gibbon,  iv.  106-210.  ^(6)  The  next  ma- 
terial event  in  the  hffiory  of  the  Turks 
was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
A.  D.  1463 — an  event "^hich  established 
the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  and  which 
completed  the  downfall  of  the  Boman 
empure.     Gibbon,  iv.  833-859. 

After  this  brief  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  Turkish  power,  we  are 
prepared  to  enquire  more  particularly 
whether  the  symbol  in  the  passage  .be- 
ftre  us  is  applicable  to  this  series  of 
•vents.  —  This  may  be  considered  in 
legreral  particulars. 

(1)  The  time.  If  the  first  woe-trum- 
pet referred  to  the  Saracens,  then  it 
Wonld  be  natural  that  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Turkish  power  should  be 
symbolized,  as  the  next  great  fact  in 
history;  and  as  that  under  which  the 
empire  fell.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Turkish  power  rose  immediately  after 
the  power  of  the  Saracens  had  reached 
its  height,  and  identified  itself  with  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  next  great  power  that  afifected  the 
IU>man  empire,  the  welfare  of  the 
ohnrch,  and  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  time  is  such  as  is  demanded  in  the 
ptoper  interpretation  of  the  symbol. 


(2)  The  place.  We  hare  seen  (in  the 
remarks  on  ver.  14)  that  this  was  on  of 
near  the  river  Euphrates,  and  that  this 
power  was  long  forming  and  consoli- 
dating itself  on  the  east  of  that  river 
before  it  crossed  it  in  the  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  had  spread  over  Persia, 
and  had  even  invaded  the  region  of  the 
East  as  far  as  the  Indies ;  it  had  secured, 
under  Togrul,  the  conquest  of  Bagdad, 
and  had  united  itself  with  the  Caliphate, 
and  was  in  fact  a  mighty  power  "pre^ 
pared"  for  conquest  befbre  it  moved  to 
the  west  Thus,  Mr.  Gibbon  (iv.  92), 
says,  ''The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the 
wisest,  portion  of  the  Turkmans,  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Eu- 
phratee,  these  military  colonies  were 
protected  and  propagated  by  their  na- 
tive princes."  So  again,  speaking  of 
Alp  Arslan,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Togrul,  he  says  (iv.  94),  "  He  passed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  entered  Cesarea,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  and  the  wealth  of 
the  temple  of  St  Basil."— If  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  intended  by  John 
to  refer  to  the  Turkish  power,  it  could 
not  have  been  better  represented  than 
as  a  power  that  had  been  forming  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  great  river,  and  that  was 
prepared  to  precipitate  itself  on  the 
Eastern  empire. — To  one  contemplating 
it  in  the  time  of  Togrul  or  Alp  Arslan,  it 
would  have  appeared  as  a  mighty  power 
growing  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Euphrates. 

(3)  The  four  angelt :  —  "  Loose  the 
four  angels  which  are  bound."  That  is, 
loose  the  powers  which  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Euphrates,  as  if  they  were  under 
the  control  of  four  angels.  The  most 
natural  construction  of  this  would  be, 
that  under  the  mighty  power  that  was 
to  sweep  over  the  world,  there  were  four 
subordinate  powers,  or  that  there  were 
such  subdivisions  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed they  were  ranged  under  four 
angelic  powers  or  leaders.  The  question 
is,  whether  there  was  any  such  division 
or  arrangement  of  the  Turkish  power, 
that  to  one  looking  on  it  at  a  distance, 
there  would  teem  to  be  such  a  division. 
In  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Boman  Empire  (iv.  100),  we  find 
the  following  statement:  *'The  great- 
ness and  unity  of  the  Persian  empirt 
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expired  in  the  person  of  Malek  Shah. 
The  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  his 
brother  and  his  four  sons ;  and,  after  a 
series  of  civil  wars,  the  treaty  which 
reconciled  the  surviving  candidates  con- 
firmed a  lasting  separation  in  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  the  oldest  and  principal 
branch  of  the  honse  of  Seljuk.  The 
three  younger  dynasties  were  those  of 
KermaUf  of  Syria,  and  of  Bourn;  the 
first  of  these  commanded  an  extensive, 
though  obscure  dominion,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  ocean ;  the  second  expelled 
the  Arabian  princes  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus;  and  the  third  [our  peculiar 
case],  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  generous  poHcy  of 
Malek  contributed  to  their  elevation :  he 
allowed  the  princes  of  his  blood,  even 
those  whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the 
field,  to  seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of 
their  ambition;  nor  was  he  displeased 
that  they  should  draw  away  the  more 
ardent  spirits  who  might  have  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As  the 
supreme  head  of  his  family  and  nation, 
the  great  Sultan  of  Persia  commanded 
the  obedience  and  tribute  of  his  royal 
brethren:  the  thrones  of  Kerman  and 
Nice,  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus;  the 
Atabeks  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, erected  their  standards  under 
the  shadow  of  his  sceptre,  and  the 
hordes  of  Turiimans  overspread  the 
plains  of  Western  Asia.  After  the  death 
of  Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  subor- 
dination were  gradually  relaxed  and  dis- 
solved ;  Uie  indulgence  of  the  house  of 
Seljuk  invested  their  slaves  with  the 
Inheritance  of  kingdoms;  and,  in  the 
Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes  arose 
firom  the  dust  of  their  feet"  Here  it  is 
observable,  that,  at  the  period  when  the 
Turkman  hordes  were  about  to  precipi- 
tate themselves  on  Europe,  and  to  ad- 
rance  t^  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  we  have  distinct  mention  of 
/our  gi  bat  departments  of  the  Turkish 
power:  —  the  original  power  that  had 
established  itself  in  Persia,  under  Malek 
Shah,  and  the  three  subordinate  poifers 
that  sprung  out  of  that  of  Kerman,  Syria, 
and  Roum.  It  is  observable  (a)  that  this 
occurs  at  the  period  when  that  power 
would  appear  in  the  East  as  advancing 
In  its  conquests  to  the  West;  (b)  that  it 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  river 
Euphrates ;  (c)  that  it  had  never  before 
#oewred  —  the  Tarkish  power  having 


been  before  united  ae  one ;  and  {d)  that 
it  never  afterwards  occurred — ^for,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gibbon, "  After  the  death  of 
Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  subordina- 
tion were  relaxed  and  finally  dissolved." 
It  would  not  be  improper,  then,  to  look 
upon  this  one  mighty  power  as  under 
the  control  of  four  spirits  that  were  held 
in  check  in  the  East,  and  thiKt  were 
'''|)repared''  to  pour  their  energies  on  the 
Roman  empire. 

(4)  The  preparation  : — '*  Prepared  for 
an  hour,"  Ac  That  is,  arranged ;  made 
ready — as  if  by  previous  discipline— fur 
some  mighty  enterprise.  AppUed  to  tiie 
Turkmans,  this  would  mean  that  the 
preparation  for  the  ultimate  work  which 
they  executed  had  been  making  as  that 
pow|a  increased  ^nd  became  consoli- 
dated under  Togml,  Alp  Arslan,  and 
Malek  Shah.  In  its  snoeessfal  strides, 
Persia  and  the  East  had  been  subdned; 
the  Caliph  at  Bagdad  had  been  brought 
under  the  coi^rol  of  the  Sultan ;  a  union 
had  been  formed  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Saracens ;  and  Uie  Sultanies  of  Ker- 
man, Syria,  and  Roum  had  been  esta- 
blished—  embracing  together  all  the 
countries  of  the  Easty  and  constitatinf 
this,  by  far,  the  tmt  mighljy  nation  cm 
the  globe.  All  this  would  seem  to  be  i 
work  of  preparation  to  do  what  wal 
afterwards  done  as  seen  in  the  Tisions  of 
John. 

(5)  The  fact  that  they  were  bonnd:-^ 
''Which  are  bound  in  the  great  river 
Euphrates."  That  is,  they  were,  as  it 
were,  restrained  and  kept  back  for  almig 
time  in  that  vicinity.  It  would  haft 
been  natural  to  suppose  that  tiiat  rait 
power  would  at  once  move  on  toward  tha 
West  to  the  conqr^est  of  the  capital  of  tha 
Eastern  empire.  Such  had  been  tie 
case  with  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  tha 
Vandals.  But  these  Turkish  hordes 
had  been  long  restrained  in  the  East. 
They  had  subdued  Persia.  They  had 
then  achieved  tho  conquest  of  India 
They  had  conquered  Bagdad,  and  the 
entire  East  was  under  their  oontnd. 
Yet  for  a  long  time  they  had  now  been 
inactive,  and  it  would  seem  ae  if  they 
had  been  bound  or  restrained  by  some 
mighty  power  from  moving  in  their 
conquests  to  the  West. 

(6)  The  material  that  eompoeed  the 
army: — "And  the  number  of  the  amy 
of  the  horsemen"  "And  thus  I  saw  the 
horses  in  the  Yinon.    And  the  heads  of 
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fA«  kor9e§  wero  as  the  heads  of  lions." 
From  this  it  appears  that  this  vast  host 
was  oomposed  mainly  of  cavalry ;  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
description  would  apply  better  to  the 
Turkish  hordes  than* to  any  other  body 
of  invaders  known  in  history.  Thus  Mr. 
Oibbon  (iv.  94),  says,  **  The  myriads  of 
the  Turkish  horte  overspread  a  frontier  of 
six  hundred  miles  from  Taurus  to  Ane- 
roum."  A.  D.  1050.  So  again,  speaking 
of  Togrul  (iv.  94),  '<  He  passed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry"  Ibid,  So  again  (iiu  95), "  Alp 
Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  horse."  A.D.  1071. 
So  in  the  attack  of  the  crusaders  on  Nice, 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  kingdom  of 
Roum,  Mr.  Gibbon  (iv.  127),  says  of  the 
Saltan  Soliman,  ''Yielding  to  the  first 
impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposited  his 
treasure  and  family  in  Nice;  retired 
to  the  mountains  with  fifty  thousand 
horse,"  A%  And  so  again  (ibid,),  speak- 
ing of  the  Turks  who  rallied  to  oppose 
the  " strange"  invasion  of  **  the  Western 
barbarians,"  he  says,  ''The  Turkish 
tmirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  re- 
ligion; the  Turkish  hordes  encamped 
itmnd  his  standard ;  and  his  whole  force 
is  loosely  stated  by  the  Christians  at  two 
hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  thou- 
sand horse."  A.  D.  1097.  Every  stu- 
dent of  history  knows  that  the  Turks, 
or  Turkmans,  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  history  were  remarkable  for  their 
eavalry. 

(7)  Their  number* : — "  And  the  num- 
ber of  the  army  of  the  horsemen  were 
tiro  hundred  thousand  thousand."  That 
ig,  it  was  vast,  or  it  was  such  as  to  be 
reckoned  by  myriad^,  or  by  tens  of 
thousands — SCo  nvpidStg  itvptdi<*v  —  two 
myriadf  of  myriads.  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iv.  94),  says,  "  The  myriad*  of  Turkish 
horse  overspread,"  Ac.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Daubez  that  in  this  there  may 
be  probably  an  allusion  to  the  Turkman 
eostom  of  numbering  by  tomans,  or 
wtyriad*.  This  custom,  it  ia  true,  has 
existed  elsewhere,  but  there  is  probably 
none  with  whom  it  has  been  so  familiar 
M  with  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  In  the 
Be^ukian  age,  the  population  ef  Samar- 
eand  was  rated  at  seven  tomane  (myriad*), 
because  it  could  send  out  70,000  warriors. 
The  dignity  and  rank  of  Tamerlane's 
father  and  grandfather  was  thus  describ- 
•^  ibat "  thoy  were  the  hereditary  chiefs 
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of,  a  toman,  or  10,000  horse^ — a  myriad 
(Gibbon,  iv.  270),  so  that  it  is  not  without 
his  usual  propriety  of  language  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  speaks  of  the  myriad*  of  the 
Turkish  horse,  or  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
earlier  Turks  of  Mount  Altai,  "  being, 
both  men  and  horses,  proudly  computed 
by  myriad*"  One  thing  is  dear,  that  to 
no  other  invading  hosts  could  the  lan- 
guage here  used  be  so  well  applied,  and, 
if  it  were  supposed  that  John  was  writing 
after  the  event,  this  would  be  the  lan- 
guage which  he  would  be  likely  to  em- 
ploy—  for  this  is  nearly  the  identical 
language  employed  by  the  historian 
Gibbon. 

(8)  Their  per»onal  appearance:  — 
"  Them  that  sat  on  them  having  breast** 
plates  of  fire,  and  jacinth,  and  brim', 
stone" — as  explained  above,  in  a  "uni- 
form" of  red,  and  blue,  and  yellow.  This 
might,  undoubtedly,  be  applicable  to 
other  armies  besides  the  Turkish  .hordes, 
but  the  proper  question  here  is,  whether 
it  would  be  applicable  to  them.  The 
fact  of  the  application  of  the  symbol  to 
the  Turks  in  general  must  be  determined 
from  other  points  in  the  symbol  which 
designate  them  clearly ;  the  only  natural 
enquiry  here  is,  whether  this  descrip- 
tion would  apply  to  the  Turkish  hosts, 
for  if  it  would  not,  that  would  fe  &tal  to 
the  whole  interpretation.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  this  passage  to  the  Tusks, 
Mr.  Daubes  justiy  remarks,  that  "  from 
their  first  appearance  the  Ottomans  have 
affected  to  wear  warlike  apparel  of 
scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow :  a  descriptive 
trait  the  more  marked  from  its  contrast 
to  the  military  appearance  of  the  Greeks, 
Franks,  or  Saracens  contemporarily." 
Mr.  Elliott  adds,  "  it  only  needs  to  have 
seen,  the  Turkish  cavalry  (as  they  were 
before  the  late  innovations),  whether  in 
war  itself,  or  in  the  djerrid  war's 
mimicry,  to  leave  an  impression  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  such  notice 
of  their  rich  and  varied  colorings,  in 
order  to  give  in  description  at  all  a 
just  impression  of  their  appearance." 
L  431. 

(9)  The  remarkable  appearance  of  the 
cavalry  .*— "  Having  breastplates  of  fire, 
and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone :  and  the 
heads  ef  the  horses  were  as  the  beads  of 
lions :  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire, 
and  smoke,  ^nd  brimstone."  It  was 
remarked  in  the  exposition  »f  this  pas- 
sage, that  this  is  just  such  a  desoriptioB 
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Looking  now  upon  ■  bodj  of  a 
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em,  if  tha  «uub  wera  not  bsirn,  tliil 
le  hones  belohed  fond  tmDka  ml 
ilphnront  flun*.  Tlia  anneied  en 
aj  icrra  to  abow  tiow  Dfttnnl  thii 
ipfesaalation    voold    be.      Tb«   011I7 


Ihey  ovad  i 
tbeir  altimft 
truth  of  this  ii 
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The  hieloriCBl 
ia  neecsBory  now  to  advert 
to,  and  tbii  will  be  doae  by  a  refereiiFe 
to  Hr.  Qibbon,  and  to  tbo  acooant  which 
ho  bai  giTOn  of  tho  Bo&l  conquest  of 
Coaetantlnople  by  the  Turks.  It  wiQ 
be  aaan  how  ho  puis  thEs  new  instru- 
monlttlity  of  war  into  Ihs  forBground  in 
his  nooount;  how  prominoDttbis  seemed 
to  him  to  be  in  deacribing  the  victories 
oftheTnrkai  and  how  probable,  thara- 
fore,  it  ia,  that  John  in  describing  an 
Inrasloa    by   thorn    would   refer  to  the 

■ nc"  that 

uouths 
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reparatory  t 
nople  by  ths  Turks,  Mr.  Qil 
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a  strong  tube^  a  ball  of  atone  or  iron 
might  be  eipalled  with  irrDsialible  and 
daatmotiTe  Telocity.  Thapreclu  eritof 
tlM  lavauKon  and  application  of  gon- 
pa»lai  ia  iDTolTad  in  daublAil  liitditioni 


and  eqnirocal  langnaga;  yet  we  m^ 
clearly  diacera  that  it  was  known  biliin 
the  middle  of  the  foorteenth  cenlaiji 
and  that  before  the  end  of  the  sanii,  tlH 
use  of  artillery  in  battles  and  aieges,  hj 

of  Oermany,' Italy,  Spain,  France,  ild 
England.  The  priority  of  nations  il  rf 
small  account;  aonewoaldderiTean;ei- 
oluBiye  benefltfrom  their  prerioua  or  «i- 
porior  knowledge;  and  on  the  cornato 

of  relative  power  and  mililoj-y  acienet. 
Nor  was  it  poaiible  to  circamscribe  the 
sooret  withiu  the  pale  of  the  shorch;  it 
waa  disclosed  lo  the  Turlu  by  the  trsaih- 
ery  of  apostatea  and  the  seMah  policy  cT 
rivals;  and  the  anltans  had  seoM  to 
adopt,  aud  wealth  to  reward,  the  tsleala 
of  a  Christian  engineer.  By  the  Tone- 
tiane,  the  ose  of  gunpowder  was  eoumiit- 
nioated  without  reproach  lo  the  aullui 
of  Egypt  and  Persia,  their  alliaa  ag^ut 
the  Ottoman  power;  the  seeret  waa  aoM 
propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Aria; 
BDd  the  advantage  of  the  Eoropaan  wis 
conflnod  to  bii  eaay  viotoriea  over  tha 
BavagesofthoEew  world."  It,  291.  Ia 
the  description  of  the  conqaest  of  CoB- 
stantinople,  Mr.  aibbon  makes  freqotit 
mention  of  (heir  artillery,  and  of  the  aM 
of  gunpowder,  HEd  of  its  importaBi 
Bnal  conqnwtSi 


iplcmenla  o( 
lestruction,  be  [the  Turkieh  anUu] 
tadied  with  peculiar  ears  the  reaart 
LDd  tremendoua  diaooTery  of  tha  lAtiHt 
>nd  bli  artillery  aurpaaaed  vhataTertal 
yal  appeand  ia  tha  world.    A  An<« 
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of  cannoiii  ft  Dane  or  Hnngarian,  who 
had  almost  starved  in  the  Qreek  servioe, 
deserted  to  the  Moslems,  and  was  libe- 
rally entertained  by  the  Turkish  sultan. 
Mohammed  was  satisfied  with  the  answer 
to  his  first  question,  which  he  eagerly 
pressed  on  the  artist:  'Am  I  able  to 
oast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball 
or  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  ?  I  am  not  ig- 
norant of  their  strength^  but  were  they 
more  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I 
could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior 
power;  the  position  and  management 
of  that  engine  must  be  left  to  your  en- 
gipeers/  On  this  assurance  a  foundry 
was  established  at  Adrianople ;  the  metal 
was  prepared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass 
ordnance  of  stupendous  and  almost  in- 
credible magnitude ;  a  measure  of  twelve 
palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore  ,*  and  the 
stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred 
pounds.  A  vacant  place  before  the  new 
palace  was  chosen  for  the  first  experi- 
ment; but  to  prevent  the  sudden 'and 
mischievous  eflfects  of  astonishment  and 
fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  the 
eannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensuing 
day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or  heard 
in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs ;  the 
ball,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was 
driven  about  a  mile;  and  on  the  spot 
where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom 
deep  in  the  ground."  ivl  339.  So  in 
speaking  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
by  tho  Turks,  Mr.  Gibbon  says  of  the 
defence  by  tho  Christians  (iv.  343), 
"Tho  incessant  volleys  of  lances  and 
arrows  were  accompanied  with  the  smoke, 
the  sound,  and  the  fire  of  their  musketry 
and  cannon."  ''The  same  destructive 
secret,"  ho  adds,  "  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Moslems,  by  whom  it  was  employed 
with  the  superior  energy  of  zeal,  riches, 
and  despotism.  The  great  cannon  of 
Mohammed  has  been  separately  noticed 
-^an  important  and  visible  object  in  the 
history  of  the  times :  but  that  enormous 
engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows  almost 
of  equal  magnitude ;  the  long  order  of 
the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against 
the  walls ;  fourteen  batteries  thundered 
at  once  on  the  most  accessible  places; 
■ad  of  one  of  these  it  was  ambiguously 
expressed  that  it  was  mounted  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  guns,  and  that  it 
dttieharged  one  hundred  and  thirty  bul- 
Wta.**  It.  848,  844.    Again:  "The  f(rat 


random  shots  were  produetire  of  mor« 
sound  than  effect;  and  it  was  by  th« 
advice  of  a  Christian  that  the  engineers 
were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  MlienI 
angles  of  a  bastion.  However  imperfeoty 
the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire 
made  some  impression  on  the  walls." 
iv.  344.  And  again:  "A  circumstance 
that  distinguishes  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, is  the  re-u|^ion  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  artillery.  The  cannon  were 
intermingled  with  the  mechanical  en* 
gines  for  casting  stones  and  darts; 
the  bullet  and  the  battering-ram  were 
directed  against  the  same  walls ;  nor  had 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded 
the  use  of  the  liquid  and  inextinguish- 
able fire."  iv.  344.  So  again,  in  the 
description  of  the  final  conflict  when 
Constantinople  was  taken,  Mr.  Gibbon 
says,  "  From  the  lines>  the  galleys,  and 
the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thun- 
dered on  all  sides ;  and  Xhe  camp  and 
city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were 
involved  in  9  cloud  of  smoke  which 
could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final 
deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Boman 
empire."  iv.  350.  Assuredly,  if  such 
was  the  fact  in  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  not  unnatural  in  one  who 
was  looking  on  these  warriors  in  vision, 
to  describe  them  as  if  they  seemed  to 
belch  out  'fire,  and  smoke,  and  brim- 
stone.' If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  detxgned  to 
describe  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  could  he 
have  done  it  in  a  style  more  clear  and 
graphic  than  that  which  he  has  em- 
ployed? If  this  had  occurred  in  a 
Christian  writer,  would  it  not  have  been 
charged  on  him  that  he  had  shaped  his 
facts  to  meet  his  notions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  prophecy  ? 

(10)  The  statement  that ''their  power 
was  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails,' 
ver.  19.  The  former  part  of  this  has 
been  illustrated.  The  enquiry  now  is, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  declaration 
that '  their  power  was  in  their  tails.'  In 
ver.  19,  their  tails  are  described  as  re- 
sembling '  serpents,  having  heads,'  and 
it  is  said  that '  with  them  they  do  hurt.' 
See  Notes  on  jthat  verse.  The  allusion 
to  the  'serpents'  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  was  something  in  the  horser 
tails  as  compared  with  them,  or  in 
some  fi«0  that  was  made  of  them,  which 
^ould  mi^e  this  language  proper;  that 
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iffi  that  their  appearance  would  so  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  death  and  destruction, 
&iat  the  mind  would  easily  imagine  they 
were  a  bundle  of  serpents.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  may  show  bow  applicable 
this  was  to  the  Turks:  —  (a)  In  the 
Turkish  hordes  there  was  somethiHg, 
whatever  it  was,  that  naturally  suggest- 
ed tome  resemblance  to  serpents.  Of  the 
Turkmans  when  they  began  to  spread 
their  conquests  over  Asia,  in  the  eleventh 
eentury,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  rouse 
the  people  against  them,  Mr.  Gibbon 
makes  the  following  remark :  —  "  Mas- 
loud,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmoud, 
had  too  long  neglected  the  advice  of  his 
wisest  Omrahs.  'Your  enemies/  [the 
Turkmans]  they  repeatedly  urged,  'were 
tn  their  origin  a  swarm  of  ants;  they 
are  now  litde  snakes ;  and  unless  they 
be  instantly  crushed,  they  will  acquire 
tiie  venom  and  magnitude  of  serpents.' " 
It.  91.  (6)  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
tiie  horse's  tail  is  a  well-known  Turkish 
itandard — a  symbol  of  ofiBice  and  autho- 
rity. **  The  Pashas  are  distinguished, 
after  a  Tartar  custom,  by  three  horse- 
tails on  the  side  of  their  tents,  and  receive 
by  courtesy  the  title  of  heyler  beg,  or 
prince  of  princes.  The  next  in  rank  are 
the  pashas  of  two  tails,  the  beys  who  are 
honored  with  one  tail."  Ed.  Enoy. 
Art.  Turkey.  In  the  times  of  their  early 
warlike  career,  the  principal  standard 
was  once  lost  in  battle,  and  the  Turk- 
man commander,  in  default,  cut  off  his 
horse's  tail,  lifted  it  on  a  pole,  made  it 
the  rallying  ensign,  and  so  gained  the 
victory.  So  Tournefort  in  his  Travels 
states.  The  following  is  Ferrario's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  this  ensign :  ''An 
author  acquainted  with  their  customs 
Bays,  that  a  general  of  theirs,  not  know- 
ing how  to  rally  his  troops  that  had  lost 
their  standards,  cut  off  a  horse's  tail,  and 
fixed  it  to  the  end  of  a  spear ;  and  the 
soldiers  rallying  at  that  signal,  gained 
the  victory."  He  adds  farther,  that 
whereas  "  on  his  appointment  a  Pasha 
of  three  tails  used  to  receive  a  drum  and 
a  standard,  now  for  the  drum  there  have 
been  substituted  three  horses'  tails,  tied 
at  the  end  of  a  spear,  round  a  gilded 
haft  One  of  the  first  ofiBicers  of  the 
palace  presents  him  these  three  tails  as  a 
standard."  Elliott,  L  485,  486.  This 
remarkable  standard  or  ensign  is  found 
ttnly  among  the  Turks,  and,  il  there  was 
an  intended  reference  to  them,  >e  sym- 


bol here  would  be  the  proper  one  to  be 
adopted.     The  meaning  of  the  passage 
where  it  is  said  that '  their  power  is  in 
their  tails,'  would  seem  to  be,  that  their 
tails  were  th^  symbol  or  emblem  of  their 
authority — as  in  fact  the  horse's  tail  u 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Pasha.    The 
image  before  the  mind  of  John  would 
seem  •  to  have  been,  that  he  saw  the 
horses  belching  out  fire  and  smoke  ssd, 
what  was  equally  strange,  he  saw  that 
their  power  of  spreading  desolation  wu 
connected  with  Uie  tails  of  horses.  Any 
one  looking  on  a  body  of  cavalry  irith 
such  banners  or  ensigns,  would  be  struck 
with  this  unusual  and  remarkable  ap- 
pearance,  and  would  speak  of  their  ban* 
ners  as  concentrating  and  directing  their 
power.     The  following  cut,  representing 
the  standard  of  a  Turkish  Pasha,  will 
illustrate  the  passage  before  us. 


(11)  The  number  slun,  yer.  18.  Tb^ 
is  said  to  bave  been  "  the  third  part  ot 
men."  No  one  in  reading  the  aecountr 
of  the  wars  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
ravages  which  they  have  committed, 
would  be  likely  to  feel  that  this  is  an  ex- 
aggeration. It  is  not  neoeasary  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  Ixttrally  accurate,  but  it  ii 
such  a  representation  as  would  strike 
one  in  looking  over  the  world,  and  oon- 
templating  the  effeot  of  their  inTtaivM 
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If  the  other  specifications  in  the  symbol 
are  correct,  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  the  propriety  of  this. 

(12)  The  time  of  the  continuance  of 
tl^  power.  This  is  a  mflkerial,  and  a 
more  difficult  point  It  is  said  (ver.  15) 
to  be  "  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month, 
and  a  year  ;**  that  is,  as  explained,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-one  years,  and  the 
portion  of  a  year  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pression *'an  hour:" — to  wit,  an  addi- 
tional twelfth  or  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 
year.  The  question  now  is,  whether, 
supposing  the  time  to  which  this  reaches 
to  be  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  consequent  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire— the  object  in  view  in  this  series 
of  visions — in  reckoning  hack  from  that 
period  for  391  years,  we  should  reach 
an  epoch  that  would  properly  denote  the 
moving  forward  of  this  power  towards 
its  finfd  conquest  ,*  that  is,  whether  there 
was  any  such  marked  epoch  that  if  the 
891  years  were  added  to' it,  it  would 
reach  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  1453.  The  period  that 
would  be  indicated  by  taking  the  num- 
ber 391  from  1453  would  be  1062 ->  and 
that  is  the  time  in  which  we  are  to  look 
for  the  event  referred  to.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  year  consisted  of 
360  day8>  or  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each.  If,  however,  instead  of  this, 
we  reckon  365  days,  and  six  hours,  then 
the  length  of  time  would  be  found  to 
amount  to  396  years,  and  106  days.* 
This  would  make  the  time  of  the  '^  loosen- 
ing of  the  angels,"  or  the  moving  for- 
ward of  this  power,  to  be  A.  D.  1057.  In 
the  uncertainty  on  this  point,  and  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  ancient  chronology,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  hope  for  mi- 
nute accuracy,  and  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  demand  it  of  an  interpreter.  On  any 
fair  principle  of  interpretation,  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  at  about  one  of  these  pe- 

*  "  As  the  Julian  year  equalled  865  days  6 
hours,  the  Apocalyptic  perk>d  would,  on  the 
yeaMlay  principle,  be  in  amount  as  follows : 
A  year  -=>  365^  days  *»  365  years -fi  of  a  year. 
A  month-"  30  days  «-  30  years. 
Aday      -»  -=    lyear. 

Years  396. 
k  of  a  prophetic  day  or  year)      g^^^ 
(left  out  above)  J  *      ^ 

Am  hour-^  of  a  prophetic)  ^jgi  ^ 

day  or  year     J         V  ""•'°* 
Total  =«=  years  896  -*- 106  days." 
Elliett  L  p.  498. 


riods— A.  D.  1062,  or  A.  D.  1057— there 
was  found  such  a  definite  or  strongly 
marked  event  as  would  indicate  a  move-  . 
mont  of  the  hitherto  restrained  power 
toward  the  West.  This  is  the  real  point, 
then,  to  be  determined.  Now,  in  a  com- 
mon work  on  chronology,  I  find  this  re- 
cord : — ''A.  D.  1055,  Turks  reduce  Bag- 
dad, and  overturn  the  empire  of  th^ Ca- 
liphs." In  a  work  still  more  important 
to  our  purpose  (Gibbon,  iv.  92, 93)  under 
the  date  of  A.  P.  1055,  I  find  a  series  of 
statements,  which  will  show  the  pro- 
priety of  referring  to  that  event  as  the 
one  by  which  this  power,  so  long  re- 
strained, was  "  let  loose  ,*"  that  is,  was 
placed  in  such  a  state  that  its  final  con- 
quest of  the  eastern  empire  certainly 
followed.  The  event  was  the  union  of 
the  Turkish  power  with  the  Caliphate  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Sultan  was  regarded 
as  "ihe  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar 
of  the  prophet"  Of  this  event  Mr.  Gib. 
bon  gives  the  following  account  After 
mentioning  the  conversion  of  the  Turks 
to  the  Moslem  faith,  and  especially  the 
zeal  with  which  the  son  of  Seljuk  had 
embraced  that  faith,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  manner  in  which  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan, Togrul,  came  in  possession  of  Bag- 
dad, and  was  invested  with  the  high 
office  of  the  "  temporal  lieutenant  of  the 
vicar  of  the  prophet"  There  were  two 
Caliphs  —  those  of  Bagdad  and  Egypt, 
and  "  the  sublime  character  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet"  was  "  disputed" 
by  them.  iv.  93.  Each  of  them  be- 
came ''solicitous  to  prove  his  title  in  the 
judgment  of  the  strong  though  illite- 
rate barbarians."  Mr.  Gibbon  then  says, 
"  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,  had  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  lino  of  Abbas; 
and  had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe 
of  honor  which  was  presented  by  the 
Fatimite  ambassador.  Yet  the  ungrate- 
ful Hashemite  had  changed  with  the 
change  of  fortune;  he  applauded  the 
victory  of  Zendecan,  and  named  the 
Seljukian  Sultan  his  temporal  vicege- 
rent over  the  Moslem  world. — As  Togrul 
executed  and  enlarged  this  important 
trust,  he  was  called  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Caliph  Cay  em,  and  obeyed  the  holy 
summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to 
his  arms.  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  still  slun?- 
bered,  a  venerable  phantom.  His  ser- 
vant or  master,  the  prince  of  the  Bow- 
ides,  could  no  longer  protect  him  firom 
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the  insolenee  of  meaner  tyrants;  and 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were  op> 
pressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and 
*  Arabian  armies.  The  presence  of  a  con- 
queror was  implored  as  a  blessing ;  and 
we  transient  mischiefs  of  fire  and  sword 
were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary 
remedies  which  alone  could  restore  the 
hoajth  of  the  Republic.  At  the  head  of 
an  irresistible  force,  the  Sultan  of  Per- 
sia marched  from  Hamadan ;  the  proud 
were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared; 
the  prince  of  the  Bowides  disappeared ; 
the  heads  of  the  most  obstinate  rebels 
were  at  th6  feet  of  Togrul ;  and  he  in- 
flicted a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  After  the 
chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  the  royal  shepherd 
accepted  the  reward  of  his  labors;  and  a 
solemn  amnesty  represented  the  triumph 
of  religious  prejudice  over  barbarian 
power.  The  Turkish  sultan  embarked 
on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of 
Racca,  and  made  his  public  entry  on 
horseback.  At  the  palace  gate,  he  re- 
spectfully dismounted,  and  walked  on 
footy  preceded  by  his  emirs  without 
arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind 
his  black  veil ;  the  black  garment  of  the 
Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoulders, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the 
Apostle  of  God.  The  conqueror  of  the 
east  kissed  the  ground,  stood  some  time 
in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  toward 
the  throne  by  thei  vizier  and  an  inter- 
preter. After  Togrul  had  seated  him- 
self on  another  throne,  his  commission 
was  publicly  read,  tohich  declared  him 
the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of  the 
prophet.  He  was  successively  invested 
^  with  seven  robes  of  honor,  and  presented 
with  seven  slaves,  the  natives  of  the 
seven  climates  of  the  Arabian  empire. 
His  mystic  veil  was  perfumed  with 
musk;  two  crowns  were  placed  on  his 
head ;  two  scimetars  were  girded  to  his 
side,  as  the  symbols  of  a  double  reign 
over  the  East  and  West  Their  alliance 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Tog- 
rul's  sister  with  the  successor  of  the 
prophet.''  iv.  93,  94.  This  event,  so  de- 
•cribedy  was  of  sufficient  importance,  as 
constituting  a  union  of  the  Turkish 
power  with  the  Moslem  faith,  as  making 
Itf  practicable  to  move  in  their  con- 
quests toward  the  west,  and  as  con- 
nected in  its  ultimate  results  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  to  make 


it  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  nations. 
In  fact  it  was  the  point  which  one  would 
have  particularly  looked  at,  after  de- 
scribing the  movements  of  the  Saracens, 
(ch.  ix.  1-11|»  as  the  next  event  ti\fU 
was  to  change  the  condition  of  the 
world. 

Happily  we  have  also  the  means  of 
fixing  the  exact  date  of  this  event,  so 
as  to  make  it  accord  with  singular  acca* 
zacy  with  the  period  supposed  to  be  re- 
ferred to.  The  general  time  specified 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  A  D.  1055.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  two  methods  referred  to  of 
determining  the  period  embraced  in  the 
**  hour,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year," 
would  reach,  if  the  period  were  391 
years,  to  A.  D.  1446;  if  the  other  method 
were  referred  to,  making  it  396  yean 
apd  106  days,  to  A  D.  1451,  with  106 
days  added — within  less  than  two  years 
of  the  actual  taking  of  Constantinople. 
But  there  is  a  more  accurate  calculation 
as  to  the  time  than  the  general  one  thus 
made.  In  voL  iv.  93,  Mr.  Gibbon  makes 
this  remark : — "  Twenty-five  years  after 
the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  unknown  race 
of  barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian 
valor  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  prose- 
lytes, and  the  art  and  riches  of  a  power- 
ful monarchy."  He  then  proceeds  (pp> 
94,  seq.)  with  an  account  of  the  inra- 
sions  of  the  Turks.  In  vol.  iii.  307,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  death  of  Basil 
*'In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  his 
martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embvk  in 
person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Sara- 
cens of  Sicily;  he  was  prevented  by 
death,  and  Ba§il,  sumamed  the  slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  fit>m 
the  world,  with  the  blessings  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  curses  of  the  people." 
This  occurred  A.  D.  1025.  "Twenty- 
five  years"  after  this  would  make  A.  D. 
1050.  To  this  add  the  period  here  re- 
ferred to,  and  we  have  respectively,  as 
above,  the  years  A.  D.  144^,  or  A.  D.  1451, 
and  106  days.  Both  periods  are  near  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  (A.  D. 
1453),  and  the  latter  strikingly  so;  and, 
considering  the  ^ncral  nature  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  the  great 
indefiniteness  of  the  dates  in  chronology, 
may  be  considered  as  remarkable. — But 
we  have  the  means  of  a  still  more  acca- 
rate  calculation.  It  is  by  determining 
the  exact  period  of  the  investitiire  A 
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fogml  with  the  authority  of  Gatiph,  or 
•8  the  ^'temporal  lientenant  of  the  yicar 
of  the  prophet."  The  time  of  this  inves- 
titure, or  coronation,  is  mentioned  hy 
Abulfeda  as  occurring  on  the  25th  of 
Dzoulcad,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
449 ;  and  the  date  of  Elmakin's  narra- 
tiye,  who  has  given  an  account  of  tMs, 
perfectly  agrees  with  this.  Of  this  trans- 
action, Elmakin  makes  the  following 
remark :  **  There  was  now  none  left  in 
Irak  or  Chorasmia  who  could  stand 
before  him."  The  importance  of  this 
investiture,  will  be  seen  from  the  charge 
which  the  caliph  is  reported  by  Abul- 
feda to  have  given  to  Togrul  on  this 
occasion :  "  The  caliph  commits  to  your 
care  all  that  part  of  the  world  which 
€^od  has  committed  to  his  care  and  do- 
minion; tfhd  entrusts  to  thee,  under 
the  name  of  vice-gcrcnV,  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  pious,  faithful,  and  God- 
serving  citizens."*  The  exact  time  of 
this  investiture  is  stated  by  Abulfeda,  as 
above,  to  be  the  25th  of  Dcoulcad,  A.  H. 
449.  Now,  reckoning  this  as  the  time, 
and  we  have  the  following  result : — The 
twenty-fifth  of  Dzoulcad,  A.  H.  449  would 
answer  to  February  2,  A.  D.  1058.  From 
this  to  May  29, 1453,  the  time  when  Con- 
stantinople was  taken,  would  bo  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  years  and  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  days.  The  pro- 
phetic period,  as  above,  is  396  years  and 
106  days  —  making  a  difference  only  of 
one  year  and  ten  days — a  result  that 
eannot  but  be  considered  as  remarkable, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  fixing  an- 
cient dates.  Or  if,  with  Mr.  Elliott  (i. 
495-499),  we  suppose  that  the  time  is  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  period  when  the 
Turkman  power  went  forth  from  Bag- 
dad on  a  career  of  conquest,  the  rcckon- 
hkg  should  be  from  the  year  of  the  IIc- 
l^a,  448,  the  year  before  the  formal 
investiture,  then  this  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  only  twenty-four  days.  The 
date  of  that  event  was  the  tenth  of 
Dzoulcad,  A.  H.  448.  That  was  the  day 
on  which  Togrul  with  his  Turkmans, 
BOW  the  representative,  and  head  of  the 
power  of  Islamism,  .quitted  Bagdad  to 
enter  on  a  long  career  of  war  and  con- 
quest "The  part  allotted  to  Togrul 
himself  in  the  fearful  drama  soon  to 


•  Mandat  CbaLlifa  tun  curae  omiw  id  terrarum  quod 
OtUB  ejui  cure  et  imperio  commisit ;  tibique  civium 
^Ittrna.  fideiium,  Deum  colentiaoi,  tutclam  aubloeato. 
•io  •CMBiAC  d««aD>Iat. 


open  againct  the  Greeks  was  to  extend 
and  establish  the  Turkman  dominion 
over  the  frontior  eountries  ef  Irak  and 
Mesopotamia,  that  so  the  reqnisita 
strength  might  be  attained  for  the  attack 
ordained  of  God's  counsels  agunst  the 
Greek  empire.  The  first  step  to  this 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Mooasnl; 
his  next  of  Singara.  Nisibis,  too,  was 
visited  by  him;  that  frontier  fortress 
that  had  in  other  days  been  so  long  a 
bulwark  to  the  Greeks.  Everywhere 
victory  attended  his  banner;  a  presage 
of  what  was  to  follow."  Reckoning 
from  that  time,  the  coincidence  between 
the  period  that  elapsed  from  that,  and 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  would 
be  396  years  and  130  days  —  a  period 
that  corresponds,  with  only  a  diJBTerenee  ^ 
of  24  days,  with  that  specified  in  the 
prophecy  according  to  the  explanation 
given  above.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  a  coincidence  mora  accurate  than 
this  could  be  made  out  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  prophecy  was  designed  to 
refer  to  these  events;  and  if  it  did 
refer  to  them,  the  coincidence  could 
have  occurred  only  as  a  prediction  by 
Him  who  sees  with  perfect  accuracy  aU 
the  future. 

(13)  The  effect.  This  is  stated,  in  vs. 
20,  21,  to  be  that  those  who  survived 
these  plagues  did  not  repent  of  their 
wickedness,  but  that  the  abominations 
which  existed  before  still  remained.  In 
endeavoring  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  this,  it  will  bo  proper,  first,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  ,scnse  of  the  words  used, 
and  then  to  enquire  whether  a  state  of 
things  existed  subsequent  to  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Turks  which  corresponded 
'with  the  description  here. 

(A)  The  explanation  of  the  language 
used  in  vs.  20,  21.  %  The  rest  of  the 
men.  That  portion  of  the  worid  on 
which  these  plagues  did  not  come.  One- 
third  of  the  race,  it  is  said,  would  foil 
un^r  these  calamities,  and  the  writer 
now  proceeds  to  state  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  remainder.  The  language 
used — "  the  rest  of  the  men** — ^is  not  such 
as  to  designate  with  certainty  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
implied  that  the  things  mentioned  were 
of  v^ry  general  prevalence.  ^  Which 
were  not  hilled  hy  these  plagues.  The 
two- thirds  of  the  race  which  were  spared. 
The  language  here  is  such  as  would  be 
used  on  the  supposition  that  the  crimM 
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here  referr^  U  abounded  in  all  those 
regions  which  came  within  the  range  of 
the  vision  .of  the  apostle,  f  Yet  re- 
pented not  of  the  %Dork$  of  their  hand*. 
To  wit,  of  those  things  which  are  im- 
,  mediately  specified.  ^  That  they  ehould 
not  worship  deviU,  Implying  that  they 
practised  this  before.  The  word  used 
here — b<un6vio¥ — means  properly,  a  god, 
deity;  spoken  of  the  heathen  gods, 
Acts  xvii.  18 ;  then,  a  genius,  or  tutelary 
demon,  e.  g.  that  of  Socrates ;  and,  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  demon  in  the 
tense  of  an  eyil  spirit.  See  the  word 
fully  explained  in  the  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
z.  20.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  here, 
as  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  ''they  sacrifice  to 
devils,"  is  not  that  they  literally  wor- 
fhipped  devils  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term  (though  it  is  true  that  such  wor- 
fhip  does  exist  in  the  world,  as  among 
the  Tezidis  (see  Layisird,  Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  225-254,  and 
Bosenmiiller,  Morgenland,  iiL  212-216) ; 
but  that  they  worshipped  beings  which 
vere  inferior  to  the  Supreme  God ;  cre- 
ated spirits  of  a  rank  superior  to  men, 
or  the  spirits  of  men  that  had  been 
enrolled  among  the  gods.  This  last  was 
a  common  form  of  worship  among  the 
heathen,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  gods 
whom  they  adored  were  heroes  and 
benefactors  who  had  been  enrolled 
among  the  gods — as  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
Ac.  All  that  is  necessarily  implied  in 
this  word  is,  that  there  prevailed  in  the 
time  referred  to,  the  worship  of  spirits 
inferior  to  God,  or  the  worship  of  the 
spirits  of  departed  men.  This  idea  would 
be  more  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  a  Greek  by  the  use  of  the  word  than 
the  worship  of  evil  spirits  as  such  —  if 
indeed  it  would  have  conveyed  that  idea 
at  all ;  and  this  word  would  be  properly 
employed  in  the  representation  if  there 
was  any  homage  rendered  to  departed 
human  spirits  which  came  in  the  place 
of  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Ctfnp. 
a  dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  used  here,  in  Elliott  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, Appendix  I.,  vol.  ii.  ^  And  idols 
of  gold,  and  silver,  ^fcc,  &G,  Idols  were 
formerly,  as  they  are  now  in  heathen 
lands,  made  of  all  these  materials.  The 
more  costly  would,  of  course,  denote  a 
higher  degree  of  veneration  for  thA  god, 
or  greater  wealth  in  the  worshipper,  and 
all  would  be  employed  as  symbols  or 
representatives  of  the  gods  whom  they 


adored!  The  meaning  of  this  pasroge  is, 
that  there  would  prevail,  at  that  time, 
what  would  be  properly  called  idolatry, 
and  that  this  would  be  represented  by 
the  worship  paid  ~to  these  images  or 
idols.  Tt  is  not  necessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  this,  to  suppose  that 
the  images  or  idols  worshipped  were  ac- 
knowledged heathen  idols,  or  were  ereeted 
in  honor  of  heathen  gods  as  such.  AU 
that  is  implied  is,  that  there  would  bo 
such  images  {h6ia\a),  and  that  a  degree 
of  homage  would  be  paid  to  them  which 
would  l^.  in  fact  idolatry.  The  word 
here  used  —  hiutXov,  iiiuXa  —  properly 
means  an  image,  spectre,  shade ;  then  an 
idol-image,  or  tiiat  which  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  heathen  god;  and  then 
the  idol-god  itself — a  heathen  deity.  So 
far  as  the  word  is  concerned^  it  may  bo 
applied  to  an^kind  of  image-worship. 
^  Which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  futr 
walk.  The  common  representation  of 
idol-worship  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denoii 
its  folly  and  stupidity,  see  Psalm  cxT.; 
comp.  Isa.  xliv.  13-19.  f  Neither  r«- 
pented  they  of  their  murders.  This  im- 
plies that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  mar- 
ders  would  abound;  or  that  the  timoi 
would  be  characterized  by  that  vliidi 
deserved  to  be  called  murder.  ^  Nor  of 
their  sorceries.  The  word  rendered  sort 
ceries — ^apuaxtfa,  whence  our  word^ibr- 
maey,  means  properly  the  preparing  and 
giving  of  medicine,  Eng.,  pharmacy, 
Bob.  Lex,  Then,  as  the  art  of  medicine 
was  supposed  to  ha^  a  magical  power, 
or  as  the  persons  who  practised  medi- 
cine, in  order  to  give  themselves  and 
their  art  greater  importance,  practised 
various  arts  of  incantation,  the  word 
came  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of 
magic,  sorcery,  or  enchantment  See 
Schleusner,  Lex,  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  word  is  never  used  in  a  good 
sense  as  denoting  the  preparation  of 
medicine,  but  always  in  this  secondary 
sense,  as  denoting  sorcery,  magio,  Mo. 
Thus  in  Gal.  v.  20,  ''the  works  of  tho 
flesh — idolatry,  witchcraft,"  Rev.  ix.  21, 
"  Of  their  sorceries."  Rev.  xviii.  23, 
"  For  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  nationi 
deceived."  Rev.  xxi.  8,  "  Wlioremon- 
gers,  and  sorcerers,"  The  word  doei 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  meaning  of  the  word  would 
be  fulfilled  in  anything  that  purposed  to 
accomplish  an  object  by  sorcery,  by 
magical  arts,  by  trick,  by  cunning,  bf 
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sleight  of  hand,  or  by  deceiving  (he  tentea 
in  any  toay.  Thus  it  would  be  applicable 
to  all  jugglery,  and  to  all  pretended 
miracles.  %  Nor  of  their  famieation. 
Implying  that  this  would  be  a  prevalent 
tin  in  the  times  referred  to,  and  that  the 
dreadful  plagues  which  are  here  pre- 
dicted would  make  no  essential  change 
in  reference  to  its  prevalence.  ^  And  of 
their  the/te.  Implying  that  <At«,  too, 
would  be  a  common  form  of  iniquity. 
The  word  used  here  —  irA//ifia -^  is  the 
common  word  to  denote  the/t.  The  true 
idea  in  the  word  is  that  of  privately, 
unlawfully,  and  feloniously  taking  the 
goods  or  moveables  of  another  person. 
In  a  larger,  and  in  the  popular  sense, 
however,  this  word  might  embrace  all 
acts  of  taking  the  property  of  another  by 
dishonest  arts,  or  on  false  pretence,  or 
without  an  equivalent 

^B)  The  next  point,  then,  is,  the  en- 
quiry whether  there  was  any  such  state 
^  things  as  is  specified  here,  existing  in 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  power, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  calamities  which 
that  formidable  power  brought  upon  the 
world.  There  are  two  things  implied  in 
the  statement  here:  —  (1)  that  these 
things  had  an  existence  before  the  inva- 
sion and  destruction  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire by  the  Turkish  power ;  and  (2)  that 
they  oontinued  to  exist  after  that,  or 
were  not  removed  by  these  fearful  cala- 
mities. The  supposition  all  along  in 
this  interpretation  is,  that  the  eye  of  the 
prophet  was  on  the  Roman  world,  and 
that  the  design  was  to  mark  the  various 
events  which  would  characterize  its  fu- 
ture history.  We  look,  then,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this,  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  in  connexion  with  the  Roman 
power,  or  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  was  then  pervaded  by  the  Roman 
religion.  This  will  make  it  necessary  to 
institute  an  enquiry  whether  the  things 
here  specified  prevailed  in  that  part  of 
the  world  before  the  invasions  of  the 
TurkSy  and  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  whether  the  judgments  in- 
flicted by  that  formidable  Turkish  in- 
vasion made  any  essential  change  in 
this  respect. 

(1)  The  statement  that  they  wor- 
shipped devils;  that  is,  as  explained, 
demons,  or  the  deified  souls  of  men. 
Homage  rendered  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men,  and  substituted  in  the 
plaot  of  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod, 


would  meet  all  that  is  properly  implied 
here.    We  may  refer,  then,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  aainta  in  the  Romish  communion 
as  a  complete  fulfilment  of  what  is  here 
implied  in '  the  language  used  by  John. 
The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
Invocation  of  saints  took  the  place,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  of  the 
worship  of  sages  and  heroes  in  heathen 
Rome,   and  that  the    canonization   of 
saints  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
deification  of  heroes  and  pqj^lic  bene- 
factors.    The  same  kind  of  homage  was 
rendered  to  them ;  their  aid  was  invoked 
in   a  similar  manner,  and  on  similar 
occasions;    the    effect  on  the  popular 
mind  was  substantially  the  same;  and 
the  one  interfered  as  really  as  the  other 
with  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    The 
decrees  of  the  Seventh  General  Council, 
known  as  the  Second  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  787,  authorized  and  established  th« 
worshipping  {vpoffKvv4<a— the  same  word 
used  here — irpvoKvv^9uffi  rd  datftSvta)  of 
the  saints  and  their  images.     This  oe< 
curred  after  the  exciting  scenes,  the 
debates,  and  the  disorders  produced  by 
the  Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers,  and 
after  the  most  careful  deliberation   on 
the  subject.    In  that  celebrated  council^ 
it  was  decreed,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iii.  341),   "unanimously,"   "that  the 
worship  of  images  is  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture and  reason,  to    the  fathers    and 
councils  of  the  church ;  but  they  hesi* 
tate  whether  that  worship  be  relative  or 
direct;  whether  the  Godhead  and  the 
figure  of  Christ  be  entitled  to  the  same 
mode  of  adoration."     This  worship  of 
the  "saints,"  or  prayer  to  the  saints, 
asking  for  their  intercession,  it  is  well 
known  has  from  that  time  every  where 
prevailed  in  the  Papal  communion.    In- 
deed, a  large  part  of  the  actual  prayert 
offered  in  their  services,  is  addressed  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.    Mr.  Maitland,  "  the 
able  and  learned  advocate  of  the  Dark 
Ages,"  says  "  The  superstition  of  the 
age  supposed  the  glorified  saint  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world;  and  to 
feel  a  deep  interest,  and  to  possess  a 
considerable  power,  in  the  church  mili- 
tant on  earth.    I  believe  that  they  who 
thought  so  are  altogether  mistaken ;  and 
I  lament,  abhor,  and  am  amazed  at,  the 
superstition,  blasphemiee  and  idolatrietf 
which  have  grown  out  of  that  opinion." 
Elliott,  ii.  p.  10.    As  to  the  question 
whether  this  continued  after  the  jndf* 
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meats  brought  npon  the  world  by  the 
hordes  ''loosed  on  the  Euphrates/'  or 
whether  they  repented  and  reformed  on 
aeeount  of  the  judgments,  we  have  only 
to  look  into  the  Roman  CathoUo  religion 
everywhere.  Not  only  did  the  old  prac- 
tice of  **  daemonolatiy/'  or  the  worship 
of  departed  saints,  continue,  but  new 
**  saints''  have  been  added  to  the  number, 
and  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
this  homage  has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. Thus  in  the  year  1460  Catharine  of 
Sienna  was  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  II. ; 
in  1482,  Bonaventura,  the  blasphemer,* 
by  Sixtus  IV.;  in  1494,  Anselm  by 
Alexander  VI.  Alexander's  Bull,  in 
language  more  heathen  than  Chhstian, 
avows  it  to  be  the  Pope's  duty  thus  to 
choose  outy  and  to  hold  up  the  illus- 
trious dead,  as  their  merits  claim,  for 
adoration  and  ioorthip.f 

(2)  The  statement  tnat  idolatry  was 
practised,  and  continued  to  be  practised, 
after  this  invasion : — "  Repented  not  that 
they  should  not  worship  idols  of  gold, 
lilver,  and  brass."  On  this  point,  per- 
haps it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
what  has  been  already  noticed  in" regard 
to  the  homage  paid  to  the  souls  of  the 
departed;  but  it  may  be  farther  and 
more  clearly  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  worship  of  itnaget  in  the  Romish 
communion.  Any  one  familiar  with 
church  history  wUl  recollect  the  long 
conflicts  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
worship  of  images ;  the  establishment  of 
images  in  the  churches ;  the  destruction 
of  images  by  the  *'  Iconoclasts ;"  and 
the  debates  on  the  subject  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Hiera;  and  the  final  decision  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  in  which 
the  propriety  of  image-worship  was 
affirmed  and  established.  See  on  this 
subject,  Bowers*  History  of  the  Popes, 
ii.  98,  seq.  144,  seq. ;  Gibbon,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  322-341.  The  importance  of  the 
question  respecting  image-tcorahip  may 
be  seen  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
iii.  322.  He  speaks  of  it  as  ''  a  question 
of  popular  superstition  which  produced 

•  In  tbe  Hereford  Ditcottion,  betvreen  the  Rev.  J. 
Tenn  and  Rev.  James  Waterworth,  it  was  admitted  by 
fbe  latter,  an  able  and  learned  Romish  priest,  that 
BonaTeotur«'s  Psalter  to  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  turning  tbe 
•ddresses  to  God  into  addresses  to  tbe  Virf^ln,   was 


utphemy.    Elliott,  ii.  25. 

t  Romanas  Fontirez  viros  claros,  et  qui  saiictimonii 
flornerunt,  at  eorum  ezigentibus  clarissimis  meritis 
■liorBm  sanctorum  numero  ag^egari  mertntur— inter 
laactos  praedictos  debit  collocare,  et  ut  saoctosabom. 
B*b«M  Cbristi  fidelibus  coH,  venerari^  et  ADORARI 
MMdara. 


the  reyolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  PopeSf  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West."     A  few 
extracts  from  Mr.  Gibbon — who  may  be 
regarded  as  an  impartial  witness  on  thii 
subject — ^will  show  what  was  the  popular 
belief,  and  will  confirm  what  is  said  in 
the  passage  before  us  in  reference  to  the 
prevalence  oiidolatry,    **  The  first  intro- 
duction of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in 
the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relics. 
The  saints  and  martyrs,  when  interces- 
sion was  implored,  were  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  but  the  gracious,  and 
often  supernatural  favors,  which,  in  the 
popular  belief,  were  showered  round  their 
tombs,  conveyed  an  unquestionable  sanc- 
tion of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited, 
and  touched,  and  kissed,  these  lifeless 
remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits 
and  suffering.     But  a  memorial,  more 
interesting  than  the  skull  or  the  sandals 
of  a  departed  worthy,  is  a  faithful  copy 
of  his  person  and  features  delineated  by 
the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture,    b 
every  age,  such  copies,  so  congenial  to 
human  feelings,  have  been  cherished  by 
the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  or  public 
esteem ;  the  images  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors   were  adorned   with    civil   and 
almost  religious  honors ;  a  reverence,  less 
ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was  a{M 
plied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots; 
and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splendid 
sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  men,  who  had  died  for  their  eeles- 
tial  and  everlasting  country.  At  first  the* 
experiment  was  made  witJ^  caution  and 
scruple,  and  the  venerable  pictures  were 
discreetly  allowed  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratify  ^ 
the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes. 
By  a  slow,  though  inevitable  progres- 
sion, the  honors  of  the  original  were 
transferred  to  the  copy;    the    devont 
Christian  prayed  before  the  image  of  a 
saint;  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  genuflexion, 
luminaries,  and  incense,  again  stole  into 
the  Catholic  church.     The  scruples  of 
reason  or  piety  were  silenced  by  the 
strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles; 
and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and  move, 
and  bleed,   must  be   endowed  with  a 
divine  energy,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  proper  objects  or  religious  adora- 
tion.   The  most  audacious  pencil  might 
tremble  in  the  rash  attempt  of  de^ung^ 
by  forms  and  colors,  the  in&iite  Spirit 
the  devout  Father,  who  pervmdai  aai 
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fkastains  the  nniyene.    But  the  super- 1 
Oiitioafl  mind  was  more   easily  recon- 
oiled  to  paint  and  worship  the  angels, 
and  aboTe  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under 
tiie  human  shape,  which  on  eurth  they 
haye   condescended   to    assume.      The 
second  person  of  the  Trinity*  had  heen 
dothed  with  a  real  and  mortal  body; 
but  that  body  had  ascended  into  heaven; 
and  had  not  some  similitude  been  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the 
spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  visible  relics  and 
representatives  of  the  saints.    A  similar 
indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious, 
for  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  place  of  her 
burial  was  unknown ;  and  the  assump- 
tion of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven 
was  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Ghreeks  and  Latins.     The  «•«,  and  even 
the  idar^hip  of  images  was  firmly  eata- 
Hiakedk  he/ore  the  end  of  the  aixth  cen- 
tury ;  they  were  fondly  cherished  by  the 
warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and 
Asiatics ;  the  Pantheon  knd  the  Vatican 
were  adorned  toith  the  emblems  of  a  rtho 
euperatition  ;  but  this  semblance  of  idola- 
try was  more  coldly  entertained  by  the 
rude  Barbarians,  and  the  Arian  clergy 
ef  tiie  West"  vol.  iiL  p.  323.     Again : 
"Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
ihese  images,  made  trithout  handa  (in 
Chreek  it  is  a  single  word — ox««p»w»«»7rof ), 
were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities 
of  the  Eastern  empire ;  they  were  the  ob- 
Jecta  of  worahip,  and  the  instruments  of 
miracles ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or 
tumult,  their  venerable  presence  could 
revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or 
repress  the  ftiry  of  the  Roman  legions." 
vol.  iii.  pp.  324,  825.    So  again  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  340,  seq.):  "While  the  Popes  esta- 
blished in  Italy  their  freedom  and  do- 
minion, the  images,  the  first  cause  of 
their  revolt,  were  restored  in  the  Eastern 
empire.    Under  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
Bsucal  power  had  overthrown  the  tree, 
without  extirpating  the  root,  of  supersti- 
tion.   The  idoU,  for  such  they  were  now 
held,  were   secretly  cherished  by  the 
order  and  the  sect  most  prone  to  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks 
and  females  obtained  a  final  victory  over 
tiie  name  and  the  authority  of  man." 
Under  Irene  a  council  was  convened — 
Utit  second  council  of  Nice,  or  the  seventh 
gvneral  council,  in  which,  according  to 
Ifr.  Gibbon   (iii.  3  41),  it  was  "unani- 


mously  pronounced  that  the  worship  of 
Images  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  and 
reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church."  The  argumenta  which  wer« 
urged  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  images, 
in  the  council  above  referred  to,  may  b« 
seen  in  Bowers'  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  152-158,  Dr.  Cox's  edition.  The 
answer  of  the  bishops  in  the  council  to 
the  question  of  the  empress  Irene,  whe- 
ther they  agreed  to  the  decision  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  council,  was  in 
these  words:  "We  all  agree  to  it;  wo 
have  all  freely  signed  it;  this  is  the 
faith  of  the  apostles,  of  the  fathers,  and 
of  the  Catholic  church;  we  all  salute, 
honor,  worship,  and  adore  the  holy  and 
venerable  images ;  be  they  accursed  who 
do  not  honor,  worship,  and  adore  the 
adorable  images."  Bowers'  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  ii.  159.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
therefore,  no  one  can  doubt  that  these 
images  were  worahipped  with  the  honor 
that  was  due  to  God  alone  —  or  that  the 
sin  of  idolatry  prevailed;  and  no  one 
can  doubt  that  that  has  been  continued, 
and  is  still,  in  the  Papal  communion. 

(3)  The  next  point  specified  is  mur- 
dera  (ver.  21):  'Neither  repented  they 
of  their  murders.'  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  to  show  that 
this  was  strictly  applicable  to  the  Roman 
power,  and  extensively  prevailed,  both 
before  and  after  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  that  that  invasion  had  no  tendency 
to  produce  repentance.  Indeed,  in  no- 
thing has  the  Papacy  been  more  remark- 
ably characterized  than  in  the  number 
of  murders  perpetrated  on  the  innocent 
in  persecution.  In  reference  to  the  frd- 
filment  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing things,  (a)  Persecution.  This 
has  been  particularly  the  characteristic 
of  the  Roman  communion,  it  need  -not 
be  said,  in  all  ages.  The  persecutions 
of  the  Waldenses,  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  show  that  the  spirit  here  referred 
to  prevailed  in  the  Roman  communion, 
or  that  the  times  preceding  the  Turkish 
conquest  were  characterized  by  what  is 
here  specified.  In  the  third  Lateran 
council,  A.  D.  1179,  an  anathema  was 
declared  against  certain  dissentients  and 
heretics,  and  then  against  the  Waldenses 
themselves  in  Paped  bulls  of  the  years 
1183,  1207,  1208.  Again,  in  a  decree 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1215, 
a  cruaade,  as  it  was  called,  was  pro« 
claimed    agninst    thmn,  and  "plenary 
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ftbtolution  promised  to  inch  u  should 
perUh  in  the  holy  war,  from  the  day  of 
their  hirth  to  the  day  of  their  death." 
"  And  never,"  says  Sismondi,  '*  had  the 
cross  been  taken  up  with  more  unani- 
moua  consent."  It  is  supposed  that  in 
this  crusade  against  the  >Yaldenses,  a 
million  of  men  perished.  (6)  That  this 
continued  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
Papacy  aptr  the  judgments  brought 
upon  the  Roman  world  by  the  Turkish 
inrasion,  or  that  those  judgments  had 
no  tendency  to  produce  repentance  and 
reformation,  is  well  known,  and  is  mani> 
fest  from  the  following  things:  (1)  The 
oontinuance  of  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
fS)  The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
perished  by  the  Inquisition  in  thirty 
years;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1540  to  1580,  it 
is  supposed  that  nine  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  destroyed  by  persecution. 
(3)  The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in 
the  attempts  to  suppress  the  true  religion 
in  England,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Fifty  thousand  persons  were 
nanged,  burned,  beheaded,  or  buried 
alive,  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  chiefly  under  the  Buke 
of  Alva,  from  the  edict  of  Charles  V. 
against  the  Protestants  to  the  peace  of 
Chateau  Cambrisis,  in  1559.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  24-28.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  all  that  fell  in  France  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantx; 
all  that  perished  by  persecution  in  Sng> 
land  in  the  days  of  Mary ;  and  all  that 
have  fallen  in  the  bloody  wars  that  have 
been  waged  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Papal  religion.  The  number  isi  of 
course,  unknown  to  mortals,  though 
efforts  have  been  made  by  historians  to 
foriy  some  estimate  of  the  amounk.  It 
is  supposed  that  fifty  millions  of  persons 
have  perished  in  these  persecutions  of 
tlio  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Bohemian 
Brethren,  Wiokliffites,  and  Protestants; 
that  some  fifteen  millions  of  Indians 
perished  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South 
America,  in  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards, 
professedly  to  propagate  the  Catholic 
faith;  that  three  million  and  a  half  of 
Moors  and  Jews  perished,  by  Catholic 
persecution  and  arms,  in  Spain;  and 
that  thus,  probably,  no  less  than  sixty- 
eight  millions  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  have  been  put  to 
death  by  this  one  persecuting  power. 


See  Dr.  Berg*!  Leetuet  on  RomsnisB, 
pp.  6,  7.  Assuredly,  if  this  be  true,  it 
would  be  proper  to  characterize  the  times 
here  referred  to,  both  before  and  sfter 
the  Turkish  invasion,  as  a  time  when 
murdtr9  wonld  prevaiL 

(4)  The  foorUi  point  ipeeified  is,  wr- 
eerie9.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  gu 
into  detail  to  prove  that  f  Ats  also  abonnd- 
ed,  and  that  delusive  appeals  to  the 
senses;  false  and  pretended  miracles; 
arts  adapted  to  deceive  through  the  ims- 
gination;  the  supposed  virtue  and  effi* 
eskcy  of  relics ;  and  firauds  calonlated  to 
lapose  on  mankind,  have  characterized 
those  portions  of  the  world  where  the 
Roman  religion  has  prevailed,  and  been 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  its  ad- 
vancement. No  Protestant  surely  would 
deny  this,  no  intelligent  Catholic  «aii 
doubt  it  himself.  AU  that  is  neceisaiy 
to  be  said  in  regard  to  this  is,  tiiat  in 
this,  SUB  in  other  respects,  the  Turkish 
invasion,  smd  the  judgments  that  eaae 
upon  the  world,  miade  no  chsmge.  The 
very  recent  imposture  of  the  '  holy  eosk 
of  Treves,'  is  a  fiill  proof  that  the  ditf- 
•ition  to  prsMtiBe  such  surts  still  existiy 
and  that  we  powtr  to  impose  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  world  in  that  denomina* 
tion,  hsM  not  died  away. 

(5)  The  fifth  thing  specified  is  /omi- 
eafion.  This  has  al^unded  everywhere 
in  the  world,  hot  the  use  of  the  term  is 
this  connexion  implies  that  there  wotld 
be  something  ixeiiliar  here,  and  perbapi 
that  it  would  be  associated  with  the 
other  things  referred  to.  It  is  as  nnne* 
cessary,  as  it  wonld  be  improper,  to  ge 
into  any  detail  on  this  point  Any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages — the  period  here  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to---ma8t  be  aware 
o£  the  wide-spread  licentiousness  which 
then  prevailed,  especially  among  the 
clergy.  Historisms  and  poets,  baUadi 
and  acts  of  councils,  alike  testify  to  this 
fact*  It  is  to  be  remsurked  also,  as 
illustrating  the  subject^  that  the  disso- 
luteness of  the  Middle  Ages  was  doselyi 
and  almost  necessarily,  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  images  and  the  saints 
above  referred  to.  The  chsursMter  of 
many  of  those  who  were  worshipped  ai 
saints,  like  the  chsuacter  of  msmy  of  the 
gods   :f  the  Pagan  Bomans,  was  joit 

*  *'  If  TOO  with  to  M»  th«  herran  of  Umm  ifWi* 
(the  Middle  Ages),  mlt*  Chateaubriand,  Dkt.  HIat  \m 
ill.  490,  •*read  the  CmmtiU," 
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laeh  as  to  be  an  inoentire  to  every  ipe- 

oies  of  UoentiousnesB  and  impurity.     On 
this  pointy  Mr.  Hallam  makes  ibe  fol- 
lowing remarks:   '^That  the  exolosive 
worship  of  saints,  under  the  guidauoe 
of  an  artful,  though  illiterate   priest- 
hood, degraded  the  understanding,  and 
begat  a  stupid  credulity  and  fanaticism, 
\a  sufficiently  evideuL    But  it  was  also 
so  managed  as  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  re- 
ligion, and  pervert  the  standard  of  mo- 
rality.''   Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  249, 
260.    EditThil.  1824.    He  then,  in  a 
Note,  refers  to  the  legends  of  the  saints 
as  abundantiy  confirming  his  statements. 
Bee  particularly  the  stories  in  the  ''Gold- 
en  ijegend."     So,  in  speaking   of  the 
Monastic  orders,  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle 
Ages,  vol.  IL  253),  says,  "  In  vain  new 
nues  of  discipline  were  devised,  or  the 
old  corrected  by  reforms.  Many  of  their 
worst  vices  grew  so  naturally  out  of 
their  mode  of  life  that  a  stricter  disci- 
pline would  have  no  tendency  to  extir- 
pate them.    Their  extreme  licentious- 
ness was  sometimes  hardly  concealed  by 
the  oowl  of  sanctity."  In  illustration  of 
this  we  may  introduce  here  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  made  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  his  statement  about  the  de- 
crees respecting  the  worship  of  images. 
"I  shall  only  notice,"  says  he,  "the 
judgment  of  the  bishops  on  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  image  worship  and  mo- 
rality.   A  monk  htA  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  demon  of  fornication,  on  condi- 
tion of  interrupting  her  daily  prayers  to 
%  picture  that  hung  in  his  cell.    His 
■oruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the 
Abbot      *  Rallier   than    abstain    from 
adoring  Christ  and  his  mother  in  their 
holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for  yon,' 
replied  the  casuist,  'to  enter  any  brothel, 
and  visit  every  prostitute  in  the  city.' " 
iiL  341.    So  again,  Mr.  Gibbon,  speak- 
ing of  the  Pope,  John  XII.  says,  **  His 
open  simony  might  be  the  consequence 
of  distress ;  and  his  blasphemous  invo- 
cation of  .Tupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be 
true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious.   But 
we  road  with  some  surprise  that  the 
worthy  grandson  of  Maroxia  lived  in 
jMiblio  i^ultery  with  the  matrons  of 
jtome;   that  the  Lateran   palace  was 
tamed  into  a  place  of  prostitution,  and 
that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  of  widows 
had  deterred  the  female  pilgrims  from 
Tisiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  lest,  in 
the  devout  act  they  should  be  violated 
24 
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by  bis  BueeesBor."  iiL  853.  Aga!n,'^the 
system  of  tndu^ences  led  directly  to 
licentiousness,  fa  the  Puntificate  of 
John  XXII.  about  A.  D.  1320,  there  was 
invented  the  celebrated  Tax  of  In- 
dulgencies,  of  which  more  than  forty 
editions  are  extant.  According  to  this, 
incest  was  to  cost>  if  not  detected,  Jiff 
grotchen  :  if  known  and  flagrant,  »%x, 
A  certain  price  was  affixed  in  a  similar 
way  to  adultery,  infanticide,  Ac.  See 
Merle  B'Aubigne's.  Reformation,  vol.  L 
p.  41.  And  farther,  the  very  pitgrim^ 
age»  to  the  shridls  of  the  saints,  which 
were  enjoined  as  a  penance  for  sin,  and 
which  were  regarded  as  a  ground  of 
merit,  were  occasions  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  So  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
says,  "  This  licensed  vagrancy  was  natu- 
rally pit>ductive  of  dissoluteness,  espe- 
cially among  the  women.  Our  English 
ladies,  in  their  seal  to  obtain  the  spi- 
ritual treasuries  of  Rome,  are  said  to 
have  relaxed  the  necessary  caution 
about  one  that  was  in  their  own  cus- 
tody." Vol.  ii.  266.  The  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  also,  tended  to  licentious* 
ness,  and  is  known  to  have  been  every- 
where productive  of  the  very  sin  which 
is  here  mentioned.  The  state  of  the 
nunneries  in  the  middle  ages  is  well- 
known.  In  the  15th  century,  Gerson, 
the  French  orator  so  celebrated  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  called  them  Pros- 
tibula  meretricum.  Clemangis,  a  French 
theologian,  also  contemporary,  and  a 
man  of  great  eminence,  thus  speaks  of 
them: — Quid  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore 
puellarum  monasteria,  nisi  qusedam  non 
dice  Dei  sanctuaria,  sed  veneris  exe* 
cranda  prostibula;  ut  idem  sit  hodie  pn- 
ellam  velare,  quod  et  public!  ad  scor- 
tandnm  exponere.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
ii.  253.  To  this  we  may  add  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  habit,  not  unfrequent,  to 
license  the  clergy  to  live  in  concubinage, 
(See  the  proof  in  Elliott,  i.  447,  Note), 
and  that  the  practice  of  auricula  con- 
fession necessarily  made  **  the  tainting 
of  the  female  mind  an  integral  part  of 
Roman  priestcraft,  and  gave  consecra- 
tion to  the  communings  of  impurity." 
It  hardly  needs  any  proof  that  these 
practices  continued  after  the  invasions 
of  the  Turkish  hordes,  or  that  those  in- 
vasions made  no  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  in  this  respect.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  need  refer  only  to  Pope 
Innocent  VUL,  elected  in  1484  to  ta« 
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Papftoy;*  to  Alexander  YL,  his  sno- 
cessor,  who  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury stood  before  the  world  a  monster, 
notorious  to  all,  of  impurity  and  vice;  and 
to  the  general  well-known  character  of 
the  Romish  olergy.  "  Most  of  the  eccle- 
siastics/' says  the  historian  Infessura, 
'*  had  their  mistresses ;  and  all  the  con- 
rents  of  the  capital  wore  houses  of  ill- 
fame." 

(6)  The  sixth  thing  specified  (vor.  21), 
is  the/tt ;  that  is,  as  explained,  the  taking 
of  the  property  of  otl^s  by  dishonest 
arts ;  on  false  pretence^ or  without  any 
proper  equivalent.  In  the  enquiry  as  to 
the  applicability  of  this  to  the  times 
supposed  to  be  here  referred  to,  we  may 
notice  the  following  things,  as  instances 
in  which  money  was  extorted  from  the 
people,  (a)  The  value  fraudulently  as- 
signed to  relict,  Mosheim,  in  his  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  twelfth  century,  ob- 
serves, **  The  abbots  and  monks  carried 
about  the  country  the  carcases  and  relics 
of  saints,  in  solemn  procession ;  and  per- 
mitted the  multitude  to  behold,  touch, 
and  embrace  the  sacred  remains,  at  fixed 
prieee"  (6)  The  exaltation  of  the  mi- 
racle-working merit  of  particular  saints, 
and  the  consecration  of  new  saints, 
and  dedication  of  new  images,  when  the 
popularity  of  the  former  died  awa^. 
Thus  Mr.  Hallam  says,  **  Every  cathe- 
dral or  monastery  had  its  tutelar  saint, 
and  every  saint  his  legend ;  fabricated 
in  order  to  enrich  the  churches  under 
his  protection ;  by  exaggerating  his  vir- 
tues and  his  miracles,  and  consequently 
his  power  of  serving  those  who  paid 
liberally  for  his  patronage."  (c)  The  in- 
vention and  sale  of  indulgences — well- 
known  to  have  been  a  vast  source  of 
revenue  to  the  church.  Wiokliffe  de- 
clared that  indulgences  were  mere  forge- 
ries whereby  the  priesthood  **  rob  men 
of  th/tir  money;  a  subtle  merchandize 
of  Antichrist's  clerks,  whereby  they  mag- 
nify their  own  fictitious  power,  and  in- 
stead of  causing  men  to  dread  sin,  en— 
courage  men  to  wallow  therein  as  hogs." 
(d)  The  prescription  of  pilgrimage*  as 
penances,  was  another  prolific  source  of 
gain  to  the  church,  that  deserves  to  be 
eUdsed  under  the  name  of  thefU.  Those 
wh<>  made  such  pilgrimage  were  ex- 
pected and  required  to  make  an  offering 

*  HU  character  U  told  Id  the  weII*known  epifram, 
Octo  noetna  pueroi  cenuit,  toHdemqo*  puellaii 
■•M  mm-  Uo  potait  dlenrt  Rona  polrim. 


at  the  shrine  of  the  saint ;  and  as  multi- 
tudes went  on  such  pilgrimages,  espe- 
cially on  the  Jubilee  at  Rome,  the  in- 
come from  this  source  was  enormoas. 
An  instance  of  w.hat  was  offered  at  tiie 
shrine  of  Thomas  H  Becket*  will  illus- 
trate this.  Through  his  reputation,  Can- 
terbury became  the  Rome  of  England.- 
A  Jubilee  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth 
year  to  his  honor,  with  plenary  indnU 
gence  to  all  such  as  visited  his  tomb; 
of  whom  one  hundred  thqpsand  were 
registered  at  one  time.  Two  large  voU 
umes  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb.  The  foI> 
lowing  list  of  the  value  of  offerings  made 
in  two  successive  years  to  hie  shrine,  the 
Virgin  Mary's,  and  Christ's,  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Canterbury,  will  illustrate  at  the 
same  time  the  gain  from  these  sources, 
and  the  relative  respect  shown  to  Becke^ 
Mary,  and  the  Saviour. 


Firtt  Tear.  £  t,  d. 

Christ**  Altar,  S  2  6 

Virf  in  Mary's,  63  5  6 

Beclcet's,    ..  832  18  9 


Next  Tear.       £  $.4. 

Chrbt'a  Altar,      0  0  0 

Virfia  Marr's,     4  1  I 

Beclut's,    .    .  954  C  I 


Of  the  Jubilee  of  A.  D.  1300,  Muratori 
relates  the  result  as  follows: — "l?vpi 
innumerabilem  pecuniam  ab  iisdem  reoe- 
pit;  quia  die  et  nocte  duoclerici  stabant 
ad  altare  Sancti  Pauli,  tenentes  in  eoram 
manibus  rastellos,  rastellantes  pecuniam 
infinitam." — "The  Pope  received  from 
them  a  countless  amount  of  money ;  for 
two  clerks  stood  at  the  altar  of  St.  Paal 
night  and  day,  holding  in  their  hands 
little  rakes,  collecting  an  infinite  amonnt 
of  money."  Hallam.  (e)  Another  source 
of  gain  of  this  kind  was  the  nnmeroas 
testamentary  bequests  with  which  the 
church  was  enriched  —  obtained  by  the 
arts  and  influence  of  the  clergy.  In 
Wiokliffe's  time  there  were  in  England 
53,215  foeda  militum,  of , which  the  re- 
ligious had  28,000 — more  than  one-halt 
Blackstone  says  that,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  legislature,  and  the  statute 
of  mortmain,  the  church  would  hare 
appropriated  in  this  manner  tho  whole 
ofthe  land  of  England.  iT.107.  (/)The 
money  left  by  the  dying  to  pay  for 
maasea,  and  that  paid  by  survivors  for 
masses  to  release  the  souls  of  their 
friends  from  Purgatory  —  all  of  which 
deserves  to  be  classed  nnder  the  word 
thefta  as  above  explained,  was  another 
source  of  vast  wealth  to  the  church  ,*  and 
the  practice  was  systematized  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  and,  with  the  other  Uiingi  msa* 
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tioned,  desenrofl  to  be  notieed  aa  a  oba- 
ntcteristio  of  the  times.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary,  to  add  tjiat  the  judgments 
which  were  brought  upon  the  world  by 
the  Turkish  invasions  made  no  essentiaj 
change,  and  wrought  no  repentance  or 
reformation,  and  hence,  that  the  lan- 
guage here  is  strictly  applicable  to  these 
things : — '*  Neither  repented  they  of  their 
murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of 
their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts." 

CHAPTER  X. 

ANALYSIS   OF  THE   CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  contains  the  record  of  a 
sublime  vision  of  an  angel  which,  at  this 
juncture,  John  saw  descending  from 
heaven,  disclosing  new  scenes  in  what 
was  yet  to  occur.  The  vision  is  inter- 
posed between  the  sounding  of  the  sixth, 
or  second  woe-trumpet,  and  the  sonnd- 
ing  of  the  seventh,  or  third  woe-trumpet, 
under  which  is  to  be  the  final  consum- 
mation, ch.  xi.  15,  seq.  It  occupies  an 
important  interval  between  the  events 
whieb  were  to  occur  under  the  sixth 
trumpet,  and  the  last  scene  —  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  formidable  power  which 
had  opposed  the  reign  of  God  on  tlfe 
earth,  and  the  reign  of  righteousness, 
when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should 
become  the  kingdom  of  God,  ch.  xi.  15. 
It  is,  in  many  respects,  an  unhappy  cir- 
enmstance  that  this  chapter  has  been 
separated  from  the  following.  They  con- 
stitute one  continued  vision,  &t  least  to 
eh.  xL  15,  where  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  and  last  trumpet  occurs. 

The  tenth  chapter  contains  the  follow- 
ing things : — 

(1)  An  angel  descends  from  heaven, 
and  the  attention  of  the  seer  is  for  a  time 
turned  from  the  contemplation  of  what 
was  passing  in  heaven  to  this  new 
vision  that  appeared  on  the  earth.  Tbis 
angel  is  clothed  with  a  cloud;  he  is 
encircled  by  a  rainbow ;  his  face  is  as 
the  sun,  and  his  feet  like  pillars  of  fire : — 
all  indicating  his  exalted  rank,  and  all 
such  accompaniments  as  became  a  hea- 
venly messenger. 

(2)  The  angel  appears  with  a  small 
volume  in  his  hand,  ver.  2.  This  book 
Vi  not  closed  and  sealed,  like  the  one  in 
ch.  v.,  but  was  "  open" — so  that  it  could 
be  read.  Such  a  book  would  indicate 
some  new  message  or  revelation  from 
heaven;  and  the  book  would  be  pro- 
perlyy  a  symbol  of  something  that  was 


to  be  aeoomplished  by  luoh  an  open 
volume. 

(3)  The  angel  sets  his  feet  upon  th« 
sea  and  the  limd,  ver.  2 : — indicating  by 
this,  apparently,  that  what  he  was  to 
communicate  appertained  alike  to  th« 
ocean  and  the  land— to  aU  the  world. 

(4)  The  angel  makes  a  proclamation— 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  here  stated— 
with  a  loud  voice,  like  the  roaring  of  a 
lion,  as  if  the  nations  were  called  to 
hear,  ver.  3. 

(5)  This  cry  or  roar  is  responded  to 
by  heavy  thunders,  ver.  3.  What  those 
thunders  uttered  is  not  stated,  but 
it  was  evidently  so  distinct  that  John 
heard  it,  for  Tie  says  (ver.  4),  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  record  of  what  was 
said. 

(6)  John,  about  to  make  this  record, 
is  forbidden  to  do  so  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  ver.  4.  For  some  reason,  not 
here  stated,  he  was  commanded  not  to 
disclose  what  was  said,  but  so  to  seal  it 
up  that  it  should  not  be  known.  The 
reason  for  this  silence  is  nowhfte  inti- 
mated in  the  chapter. 

(7)  The  angel  lifts  his  hand  to  heaven 
in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  swears  by 
the  Great  Creator  of  all  things  that  the 
time  should  not  be  yet — in  our  common 
version  **  that  there  should  be  time  no 
longer,''  vs.  5-7.  It  would  seem  that 
just  at  this  period  there  would  be  an 
expectation  that  the  reign  of  God  was  to 
begin  upon  the  earth ;  but  the  angel,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  declares  Uiat 
this  was  not  yet  to  be,  but  that  it  would 
occur  when  the  seventh  angel  should 
begin  to  sound.  Then  the  great  ^  mys- 
tery" would  be  complete,  as  it  had  been 
declared  to  the  prophets. 

(8)  John  is  then  commanded,  by  the 
same  voice  which  he  heard  from  heaven, 
to  go  to  the  angel  and  take  the  little 
book  from  him  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  eat  it  —  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  found  to  be  sweet  to  the 
taste,  but  would  be  bitter  afterwards, 
vs.  8-10. 

(9)  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
declaration  that  he  must  yet  prophesy 
before  many  people  and  nations  (ver. 
11),  and  then  follows  (ch.  xi.)  the  com. 
mission  to  measure  the  temple;  the 
command  to  separate  the  pure  from  the 
profane ;  the  account  of  the  prophesying, 
the  death,  and  the  resurrection  to  life  of 
the  two  witnesses — all  preliminary  to  the 
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•oonding  of  the  seventii  tmmpet,  and 
the « introduction  of  the  universal  reign 
of  righteousness. 

The  question  to  what  does  the  chapter 
refer,  is  one  which  it  is  proper  to  notice 
before  we  proceed  to  the  exposition.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  saj  that,  on  this  ques- 
tion Tory  yarioua  opinions  have  been 
entertained,  and  that  very  different  ex- 
positions have  been  given  of  the  chapter. 
Without  going  into  an  examination  of 
these  different  opinions — which  would  be 
a  task  alike  unprofitable  and  endless — it 
will  be  better  to  state  what  seems  to  be 
the  fair  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  symbol,  in  its  connexion  with  what 
precedes.  A  few  remarks  here,  pre- 
liminary to  the  exposition  and  applica- 
tion of  the  chapter,  may  help  us  in 
determining  the  place  which  the  vision 
is  designed  to  occupy. 

(a)  In  the  previous  Apocalyptic  reve- 
lations, if  the  interpretation  proposed  is 
correct,  the  history  had  been  brought 
down,  in  the  regular  course  of  events,  to 
the  caj^re  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Eoman  empire  by  that  event,  A.  D. 
1453.  Gh.  ix.  13-19.  This  was  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and,  if  the  exposition  which  has  been 
proposed  is  correct,  then  the  sketches  of 
history  pertaining  to  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  book  of  Bevelation  have  been 
made  with  surprising  accuracy. 

(6)  A  statement  had  been  made  (ch. 
ix.  20,  ^1,)  to  the  effect,  that  the  same 
state  of  things  continued  subsequent  to 
the  plagues  brought  on  by  those  inva- 
sions, which  had  existed  before,  or  that 
the  effect  had  not  been  to  produce  any 
general  repentance  and  reformation. 
God  had  scourged  the  nations ;  he  had 
out  off  multitudes  of  men  ;  he  had  over- 
thrown the  mighty  empire  that  had  so 
long  ruled  over  the  world:  but  the 
same  sins  of  superstition,  idolatry,  sor- 
cery, murder,  fornication  and  theft  pre- 
vailed a/tenoarda  that  had  prevailed 
before.  Instead  of  working  a  change  in 
the  minds  of  men^  the  world  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  in  these  abominations  more 
and  more.  In  the  exposition  of  that 
passage  (ch.  ix.  20,  21),  it  was  shown 
that  those  things  prevailed  in  the  Ro- 
man church — which  then  embraced  the 
whole  Christian  world — be/ore  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Turks, 
Mid  that  they  continued  to  prevail  after- 


toarth : — that,  in  fac^  the  moral  charae- 
ter  of  the  world  wa9  not  affected  by  those 
"  plagues." 

(c)  The  next  event,  ia  the  order  of 
time,  was  the  Reformation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  are  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  chapter 
refers  to  that.  For  (1)  the  order  of 
time  demands  this.  This  was  the  nez> 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
church  and  the  world  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  producing  the  entiie 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if,  u 
is  supposed  in  the  previous  exposition, 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Spirit  of  inspira- 
tion to  touch  on  the  great  and  material 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church  and 
the  world,  then  it  wonld  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Reformation  wonld 
come  next  into  view,  for  no  previona 
event  had  more  deeply  or  permanent- 
ly affected  the  condition  of  mankind. 
(2)  The  state  of  the  world  as  described 
in  ch.  ix.  20,  21,  was  such  as  to  denuind 
a  reformation,  or  something  that  should 
be  more  effectual  in  purifying  the  chirdi 
than  the  calamities  described  in  the 
previous  verse  had  been.  The  repre- 
sentation is,  that  God  had  brought 
great  judgments  upon  the  worid,  but 
that  they  had  been  ineffectual  in  re- 
forming mankind.  The  same  kind  of 
superstition,  idolatry,  and  corruptioB 
remained  after  those  judgments  which 
had  existed  before,  and  they  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  every  way 
desirable  that  a  new  influence  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  world  to  purify 
it  from  these  abominations.  Some  such 
work  as  the  Reformation  is,  therefore, 
what  we  should  naturally  look  for  as  the 
next  in  order  ,*  or,  at  least,  such  a  work 
is  one  that  well  fits  in  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  previous  state  of  things. 

(d)  It  will  be  found,  I  apprehend,  is 
the  exposition  of  the  chapter,  that  the 
symbols  are  such  as  accord  well  with  ths 
great  leading  events  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  such  that,  on  the  suppositioa 
that  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the 
Reformation,  these  are  the  symbols  whidi 
would  have  been  appropriately  employed. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  John  understood  distinctly  all  that 
was  meant  by  these  symbols,  nor  ia  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  tiiose  who 
lived  before  the  Reformation  would  be 
able  to  comprehend  them  perfectly,  9Mi 
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AND  I  saw  another  mighty  an- 
gel come  down  from  heayen, 
dothed  with  a  cloud ;  and  a  rain- 
to  apply  them  with  accuraey.  All  that 
if  neee$a<xry  to  he  supposed  in  the  inter- 
pretation is,  (1)  that  the  symbol  was  de- 
■igne.d  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  give 
0ome  general  idea  of  what  was  to  oecw ; 
and  (2)  that  we  shoald  be  able,  now  that 
the  event  has  oocnrred,  to  show  Ihat  it 
is  fairly  applicable  to  the  eyent;  that  is, 
that  on  the  supposition  that  this  was 
designed  to  be  referred  to,  the  symbols 
are  such  as  would  properly  be  .employed. 
This,  howey^,  will  be  seen  more  clearly 
after  the  exposition  shall  haye  been  gone 
through. 

With  this  general  yiew  of  what  we 
ahould  naturaUy  anticipate  in  this  chap- 
ter, from  the  course  of  exposition  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  we  are  prepared  for 
a  more  particular  exposition  and  appli- 
oation  of  the  symbols  in  this  new  yision. 
It  will  be  the  most  convenient  course, 
keeping  in  mind  the  general  views  pre- 
sented here,  to  explain  the  symbols,  and  to 
consider  their  application  as  we  go  along. 

1.  And  I  aato,  I  had  a  vision  of.  The 
meaning  is,  that  he  saw  this  subsequently 
to  the  vision  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  attention  is  now  arrested  by  a  new 
yision  —  as  if  some  new  dispensation  or 
economy  was  about  to  occur  in  the  world. 
f  Another  mighty  angeL  He  had  before 
seen  the  seven  angels  who  were  to  blow 
the  seven  trumpets  (ch.  viii.  2) ;  he  had 
seen  six.  of  them  successively  blow  the 
trumpet;  he  now  sees  ano^er  angel, 
different  from  them,  and  apparently, 
having  no  connection  with  them,  coming 
firom  heaven  to  accomplish  some  im- 
portant purpose  before  the  seventh  angel 
should  give  the  final  blast  This  angel 
is  here  characterized  as  a  '  mighty*  angel 
— J«Xv^v — one  of  strength  and  power; 
implying  that  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished by  his  mission  demanded  the 
hiterposiUen  of  one  of  the  higher  orders 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  The  coming 
of  an  angel  at  all  was  indicative  of  some 
divine  interposition  in  human  affurs; 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  exalted  rank, 
or  endowed  with  vast  power,  indicated 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done — that 
it  was  a  work  to  the  execution  of  which 
great  obstacles  existed,  and  where  great 
24* 


bow  *  was  upon  his  head,  and  his 
face  *  w€Ls  as  it  were  the  son,  and 
his  feet,  as  pillars  of  fire : 

a  Ese.  1. 28.       h  Mat  17. 2.    e.  L 15,  It, 

power  would  be  needed.  ^  Clothed  with 
a  cloud.  Encompassed  with  a  cloud,  or 
enveloped  in  a  cloud.  This  was  a  sym- 
bol of  majesty  and  glory,  and  is  often 
represented  as  accompanying  the  divine 
presence.  Ex.  xvL  9,  10,  xxiv.  16, 
xxxiv.  5;  Num.xi.  25;  1  Kings  viii.  10; 
Ps.  xoviL  2.  The  Saviour  also  ascended 
in  a  cloud.  Acts  i.  9,  and  he  will  again 
descend  in  clouds  to  judge  the  world. 
Matt  xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiiL  26; 
Bev.  L  7.  Nothing  can  be  argued  here 
as  to  the  purpoee  for  which  the  angel 
appeared,  from  his  being  encompassed 
with  a  cloud ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  ar- 
gued from  it  in  respect  to  the  question 
%oho  this  angel  was.  The|&ir  interpre- 
tation is,  that  this  was  one  of  the  angels 
now  represented  as  sent  forth  on  an 
errand  of  mercy  to  man,  and  coming 
with  appropriate  majesty,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  God.  f  And  a  rainbow  was 
upon  hie  head.  In  ch.  iv.  3,  the  throne 
in  heaven  is  represented  as  encircled 
by  a  rainbow,  ^ee  Notes  on  that  verse. 
The  rainbow  is  properly  an  emblem  of 
peace.  Mere  the  symbol  would  mean 
that  the  angel  came  not  fbr  wrath,  bnt 
for  purposes  of, peace;  that  he  looked 
with  a^  benign  aspect  on  men,  and  that 
the  effect  of  his  coming  would  be  like 
that  of  sunshine  after  a  storm,  f  Ana 
hie /ace  was,  ae  it  were,  the  eun.  Bright 
like  the  sun  (Notes,  ch.  L  16) ;  that  is, 
he  looked  upon  men  with  (a)  an  inteUi' 
gent  aspect — as  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
Ught;  and  (6)  with  benignity  —  not  cov- 
ered with  clouds,  or  darkened  by  wrath. 
The  brightneee  is  probably  the  main  idea^ 
but  the  appearance  of  the  angel  would, 
as  here  represented,  naturally  suggest 
the  ideas  just  referred  to.  As  an  emblem 
or  eymbolf  we  should  regard  his  appear- 
ing as  that  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
knowledge  and  by  prosperity,  f  And 
hie  feet  ae  pillare  of  fire.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  i.  15.  In  this  symbol,  then,  we  have 
the  following  things :  (a)  An  angel — as 
the  messenger  of  Qod,  indicating  that 
some  new  communication  was  to  be 
brought  to  mankind,  or  that  there  would 
be  some  interposition  in  human  affairs 
which  might  be  well  represented  by  the 
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2  i  nd  he  had  in  his  hand  a  little 
book  open:   and  he  set  his  right 

ooming  of  an  angel ;  (6)  the  fact  that  he 
was  *  mighty' — indicating  that  the  work 
to  bo  done  required  power  beyond  hu- 
man strength ;  (c)  the  fact  that  he  oame 
in  a  cloud  —  on  an  embassage  so  grand 
and  magnificent  as  to  make  this  symbol 
of  majesty  proper;  (d)  the  fact  that  he 
was  encircled  by  a  rainbow  —  that  the 
Tisitation  was  to  be  one  of  peace  to  man- 
kind ;  and  (0)  the  fact  that  his  coming 
was  like  the  sun— or  would  diffuse  light 
and  peace. 

Now,  In  regard  to  the  application  of 
this,  witSiout  adverting  to  any  other 
theory,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  designed  to 
refer  to  the  Reformation,  this  would  be 
the  most  striking  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol that  oottld  have  been  chosen.  For 
(a)  as  we  have  seen  above,  this  is  the 
place  whioh  the  vision  naturally  occu- 
pies in  the  »eries  of  historical  represent- 
ations, (b)  It  was  at  a  period  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  an  intervention  of  this  kind 
would  be  properly  represented  by  the 
ooming  of  an  angel  from  heaven.  God 
had  visited  the  nations  with  terrible 
judgments,  but  the  effect  had  not  been 
to  produce  reformation,  for  the  same 
forms  of  wickedness  continued  to  prevail 
which  had  existed  before.  Notes  ch. 
ix.  20,  21.  In  this  stale  of  things,  any 
new  interposition  of  God  for  reforming 
the  world,  would  be  properly  represented 
by  the  coming  of  an  angel  from  heaven 
as  a  messenger  of  light  and  peace. 
(0)  The  great  and  leading  events  of  the 
Keformation  were  well  represented  by 
the  power  of  this  angel.  It  was  not 
indeed  physical  power  ,*  but  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  Reformation  was  a  great 
work,  and  was  such  as  would  be  well 
symbolized  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mighty  angel  from  heaven.  The  task 
of  reforming  the  church,  and  of  correct- 
ing the  abuses  which  had  prevailed,  was 
wholly  beyond  any  ability  which  man 
possessed,  and  was  well  represented, 
therefore,  by  the  descent  of  this  messen- 
ger from  the  skies,  (d)  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  rainbow  that  was 
upun  his  head.  Nc  thing  would  better 
symbolize  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Reformation,  as  fitted  to  produce  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  joy  uyon  the  earth. 


foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  fio^ 
on  the  earth. 

And  (e)  the  same  thing  was  indicated 
by  the  splendor — the  light  and  glory— 
that  attended  the  angel.  The  symbol 
would  denote  that  the  new  order  <tf 
things  would  be  attended  with  light; 
with  knowledge ;  with  that  which  would 
be  benign  in  its  influence  on  hnmsa 
affairs.  And  it  need  not  be  said,  to  anj 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  that  the  Reformation  was  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  with  a  great 
increase  of  light ;  that  at  just  about  that 
period  of  the  world,  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  began  to  be  common  in 
Europe;  that  the  scienofs  had  made 
remarkable  progress;  that  schools  aod 
colleges  had  begun  to  flourish ;  and  that, 
to  a  degree  which  had  not  existed  for 
ages  before,  the  public  mind  had  become 
awake  to  the  importance  of  truth  aod 
knowledge.  For  a  full  illustration  of 
this,  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  ceo- 
tury  and  onward,  see  Hollam's  MtdJBi 
Agetf  vol.  ii.  pp.  265-392,  ch.  ix.  Part  IL 
To  go  into  any  satisfactory  detail  on  this 
point,  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  pro- 
per limits  of  these -Notes,  and  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  histories  of  those 
times,  and  especially  to  Hallam,  who 
has  recorded  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known  on  the  subject.  Sufiftee  it  to  saj 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  symbolize  thoso  times,  no 
more  appropriate  emblem  could  have 
been  found  than  that  of  an  angel  whose 
face  shone  like  the  sun,  and  who  was 
covered  with  light  and  splendors  These 
remarks  will  show  that,  if  it  be  supposed 
it  was  intended  to  symbolise  the  Be- 
formation,  no  more  appropriate  emblem 
could  have  been  selected  than  that  of 
such  an  angel  coming  down  from  hearen. 
If,  after  the  events  have  ocourred,  we 
should  desire  to  represent  the  same 
things  by  a  striking  and  expresaiTe 
symbol,  we  could  find  none  that  would 
better  represent  those  times. 

2.  Jind  he  had  in  hie  hand  a  litll» 
book  open.  This  is  the  first  thing  ihal 
indicated  the  purpose  of  his  appeariofr 
or  that  would  give  any  distinct  indiea- 
tion  of  the  design  of  his  com  in.!;  from 
heaven.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
angels,  indeed,  as  represented  in  thi 
former  verse,  was  that  of  benignity,  ttA 
his  purpose,  as  there  indioatod*  was  light 
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aad  peace.  Bat  still,  there  was  nothing 
which  would  denote  the  particular  de- 
sign for  which  he  came,  or  which  wonld 
designate  the  particular  means  which 
he  would  employ.  Here  we  have,  how- 
ever, an  emblem  which  will  famish  an 
indication  of  what  was  to  occur  as  tiie 
result  of  his  appearing.  To  be  able  to 
apply  this,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  in  all 
similar  eases,  to  explain  the  natural  sig- 
nificanoy  of  the  emblem.  (1)  The  little 
book.  The  word  used  here — fiifiXaptSiov 
—oisouTB  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament except  in  vs.  2,  8,  9,  10,  of  this 
ehapter.  The  word  ^ifiXlov — hook — oc- 
curs frequently,  Matt.  xix.  7 ;  Mark  z.  4, 
• — applied  to  a  bill  of  divorcement ;  Luke 
iv.  17,  20 ;  John  xz.  30,  xxi.  25 ;  OaL 
ill.  10,  11;  2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Heb.  ix.  19; 
z.  7.  In  the  Apocalypse  tliis  word  is  of 
common  occurrence — i.  11 ;  v.  1,  2,  3, 4, 
5,  7,  8,  9 ;  yi.  14,  rendered  acroll,  xvii. 
8;  xz.  12 ;  zxi.  27 ;  xxii.  7,  9, 10, 18, 19. 
The  word  was  evidently  chosen  here  to 
denote  something  that  was  peculiar  in 
the  sise  or  form  of  the  book,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  which  would  be 
designated  by  the  ordinary  word  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  book.  The  word 
properly  denotes  a  small  roll  or  volume ; 
a  little  scroll.  Boh.  Lex,  Pollux,  Ono- 
moat,  7, 210.  It  is  evident  that  something 
was  intended  by  the  diminutive  aize  of 
the  book,  or  that  it  was  designed  to  make 
a  distinction  between  this  and  that  which 
48  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  hook 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Apocalypse.  It 
was,  at  least,  indicated  by  this  that  it 
was  something  different  from  what  was 
seen  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne  in  ch.  v.  1.  That  was  clearly  a 
large  volume ;  this  was  so  small  that  it 
oould  be  taken  in  the  hand,  and  could 
be  represented  as  eaten,  vs.  9, 10.  But, 
of  what  is  a  book  an  emblem  ?  To  this 
question  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
fornishing  an  answer.  A  book  seen  in  a 
dream,  according  to  Artemidorus,  signi- 
fies the  life,  or  the  acts  of  him  that  sees 
it.  Wemyaa,  According  to  the  Indian 
interpreters,  a  book  is  the  symbol  of 
power  and  dignity.  The  Jewish  kings, 
when  they  were  crowned,  had  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God  put  into  their  hands 
(2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11),  de- 
noting that  they  were  to  observe  the  law, 
an  d  that  their  administration  was  to  be 
one  of  intelligence  and  uprightness. 
The  gift  of  a  Bible  now  to  a  monarch 


when  he  is  crowned,  or  to  the  officer  oi 
a  corporation  or  society,  denotes  fiie 
same  thing.  A  book,  as  such,  thus 
borne  in  the  hand  of  an  angel  coming 
down  to  the  world,  would  be  an  indica- 
tion that  something  of  importance  was 
to  be  communicated  to  men,  or  that 
something  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  agency  of  a  hook^  It  was  not,  as  in 
ch.  vi.  2,  a  bow — emblem  of  conquest; 
or  ver.  4,  a  mroret— emblem  of  battle;  or 
ver.  5,  a  pair  of  «ea^«— -emblem  of  the 
exactness  with  which  things  were  to  be 
determined,  but  it  was  a  hook — a  speech 
less,  silent  thing,  yet  mighty;  not  de- 
sired to  carry  desolation  through  the 
earth,  but  to  diffuse  light  and  truth. 
The  natural  interpretation,  then,  would 
be,  that  something  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  agency  of  a  book,  or  that 
a  book  was  to  be  the  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  times — as  the  bow,  the 
sword,  and  the  balances  had  been  of  the 
previous  periods.  As  to  the  aize  of  the 
book,  perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  is, 
that  this  was  to  be  brought  about,  not 
by  extended  tomes,  but  by  a  compara- 
tively small  volume — so  that  it  could  be 
taken  in  the  hand;  so  that  it  could, 
without  impropriety,  be  represented  as 
eaten  by  an  individual.  (2)  The  fact 
that  it  toaa  open  : — **  a  little  book  open"-— 
AvMYnhov.  The  word  here  used  means, 
properly,  to  open  or  unclose  in  respect 
to  that  which  was  before  fastened  or 
sealed,  as  that  which  is  covered  by  a 
door,  Mifttt.  iL  11;  tombs,  which  were 
closed  by  large  stones.  Matt,  zzvii.  60, 
66;  a  gate.  Acts  v.  23  ;  zii.  10;  the 
abyss,  (Rev.  iz.  2),  ^' since  in  the  East 
pits  or  wells  are  closed  with  large  stones, 
comp.  Gen.  zxix.  2,"  Boh.  Lex.  The 
meaning  of  this  word,  as  applied  to  a 
book,  would  be,  that  it  was  now  opened 
so  that  its  contents  could  be  read.  The 
word  would  not  neceaaarily  imply  that  it 
had  been  sealed  or  closed,  though  that 
would  be  the  most  natural  impression 
from  the  use  of  the  word.  Comp.  for  the 
use  of  the  word  rendered  open,  Rev.  iiu 
8,  20 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  "2,  3,  4,  6,  9 ;  vi.  1,  3,  5, 
7,  9,  12 ;  viii.  1 ;  ix.  2 ;  x.  8 ;  xi.  19 ;  xx. 
12.  This  would  find  a  fulfilment  if 
some  such  facts  as  the  following  should 
occur :  (a)  if  there  had  been  any  custom 
or  arrangement  by  which  knowledge  was 
kept  from  men,  or  access  was  forbidden 
to  books  or  to  some  one  book  in  partaou* 
lar;  and  {h)  if  something  should  occuf 
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bT  which  that  which  had  before  been 
kept  hidden  or  concealed,  or  that  to 
which  accefa  had  been  denied,  fhonld 
be  ma^le  acceseible.  In  other  wordB, 
this  is  the  proper  ejmbol  of  a  dlifuion 
of  knowledge,  or  of  tke  induemee  of  ▲ 
BOOK  on  muMmkimd.  (Z)  The  fact  that  it 
wax  in  the  hand  of  the  an^L  All  that 
scemx  to  be  implied  in  thi«,  i«,  that  it 
was  now  offertd,  or  was  readj  to  be  pnt 
in  poMession  of  John^-or  of  the  choreh 
—or  of  mankind.  It  wu  open,  and  was 
held  ont,  as  it  were,  for  penuaL 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this,  it 
is  plain  that,  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  was 
the  design  of  the  author  of  Uie  vision  to 
refer  to  the  Keformation,  no  more  ap- 
propriato  emblem  eonld  have  been  cho- 
MB.    If  we  were  now  to  endeavor  to 
devise  an  emblem  of  the  Reformation 
that  would  be  striking  and  expressive, 
we  could  not  well  select  one  which  would 
better  represent  the  great  work  than 
that  which  is  here  presented.    This  will 
appear  plain  from  a  few  considerations : 
(1)  The  great  agent  in  the  Reformation ; 
the  moving  cause  of  if;   its  snggestor 
and  supporter,  was  a  6ooit— the  Bible. 
Wiclif  had  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  English  language,  and 
though  this  was  suppressed,  yet  it  had 
done  much  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
Reformation;  and  all  that  Luther  did 
can  be  traced  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  use  which  was  made 
of  iL     Luther  had  grown  up  into  man- 
hood; had  passed  from  the  schools  to 
tiie  University  of   Erfurt,  and    there, 
having  during  the  usual    four    years' 
eourse  of  study  displayed  intellectual 
powers  and  an  extent  of  learning  that 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  seemed  to  open  to  his 
attainment  both  the  honor  and  emolu- 
ment of  the  world,  he  appeared  to  have 
been  prepared  to  play  an  important  part 
on  the  great  drama  of  human  affairs. 
Suddenly,  however,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  his  fnends,  he  betook  him- 
•elf  to  the  solitude  and  gloom  of  an  Angus- 
tinian  monastery.    There  he  had  found 
a  Bible — a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  hid  in 
the  shelves  of  the  University  Library. 
Till  then  he  had  supposed  that  there 
existed  no  other  gospels  or  epistles  than 
what  were  given  in  the  Breviary,  or 
quoted  by  the  Preachers.*    To  the  study 


•  For  (1m  proof  of  thU,  m«  Elliott,  iL  02. 


I  of  that  book  he  now  gave  himpelf  with  n- 
j  tiring  diligence  and  steady  prayer ;  ud 
the  effect  was  to  show  to  him  the  mj 
of  salvation  by  faith,  and  ultimateljti 
produce  the  Reformation.     No  one  s» 
qnainted  with   the  history  of  the  Be> 
formation  can  doubt  that  it  is  to  b« 
traeed  to  the  influence  of  the  BiHef 
that  the  moving  cause,  the  spring  of  lU 
that  occurred  in  the  Reformation,  wu 
the  impulse  given  to  the  mind  of  Lntlier 
and  his  fellow-laborers  by  the  studj  of 
that  one  book.    It  is  this  well-known 
fact  that  gives  so  much    truth  to  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  Chillingworth, 
that,  **  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants."   If  a  sjrmbol  of  this  had  been 
designed  before  it  occurred,  or  if  one 
should  be  sought  for  now  tiiat  woold 
designate    tile    actual    nature  and  in> 
fluence    of  the    Reformation,  nothing 
better  could  be  selected   than  that  of 
an  angel  descending  from  heaven,  with 
benignant  aspecty  with  a  rainbow  aronnd 
his  head,  and  with  light  beaming  sD 
around  him,  holding  forth  to  mankind 
a  book.    (2)  This  book  had  before  been 
hidden,  or  closed ;  that  is,  it  could  not 
till  then  be  regarded  as  an  open  vdumi 
(a)  It  was  in  fact  known  by  few  even 
of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  mass  of  tiie  people  at  slL 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  tbatthi 
great  body  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  the 
time  that   preceded    the  ReformatitHV      ] 
were  even  more  ignorant  of  the  Bibl#     | 
than   Luther  himself  was.    Many  of 
them  were   unable  to  read;  few  had 
access  to  the  Bible ;  and  those  who  had, 
drew    their  doctrines  rather  from  the 
Fathers   of  the  chtirch  than  from  the 
word  of  God.     Hallam  {3fiddle  Agee,  iL 
241),  says,   '<  Of  this  prevailing  igr<o> 
ranee  [in  the  tenth  century  and  onwsri] 
it  is  easy  to  produce  abundant  testi- 
mony.    In    almost  every  council  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  forms  a  subject 
for  reproach.    It  is  asserted  by  one  held 
in  992,  that  scarcely  a  single  person 
could  be  found  in    Rome    itself  who 
knew  the  first  elements  of  letters.    Not 
one  priest  of  a  thousand  in  Spain,  abont 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  could  address  a 
letter  of  common  sidutation  to  another. 
In   England  Alfred  declares    that  he 
could  not  recollect  a  single  priest  south 
of  the  Thames  (the  best  part  of  Eng- 
land), at  the  time  of  his  accosMon,  who 
understood    the    ordinary    prayers,  of 
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who  oould  translate  the  Latin  into'  the 
jiother  tongue,"  There  were  few  books 
of  any  kind  in  circulation,  and,  even  if 
there  had  been 'an  ability  to  read,  the 
jo9t  of  books  was  so  groat  as  to  exclude 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  all 
Access  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.  "  Many 
of  the  clergy,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  {Ifiat, 
ofCharU*  F.,p.l4.  Harper's  Bd.),  "did 
not  understand  the  Breviary  which  they 
were  obliged  daily  to  recite;  some  of  them 
could  scarcely  read  it."  "Persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  emi- 
nent stations,  could  neither  read  nor 
write."  One  of  the  questions  appointed 
by  the  canons  to  be  put  to  persons  who 
were  candidates  for  orders  was '  this, 
"  Whether  they  could  read  the  gospels 
and  epistles,  and  explain  the  sense  of 
them  at  least  literally  ?"  For  the  causes 
of  this  ignorance,  see  Robertson's  HibU 
i^Charlea  F.,  p.  515.  One  of  those  causes 
was  the  co«f  of  books.  "  Private  persons 
seldom  possessed  any  books  whatever. 
Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note 
had  only  one  Missal.  The  price  of 
books  became  so  high  that  persons  of  a 
moderate  fortune  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  them.  The  Countess  of  Anion 
paid  for  a  copy  of  the  Homilies  of  Hai- 
mon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt,  two  hundred 
sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet,"  Ac, 
Such  was  the  cost  of  books  that  few 
persons  could  afford  to  own  a  copy  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  there  were  almost  none  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  few  copies 
that  were  in  existence  were,  mostly,  in  the 
libraries  of  monasteries  and  universities, 
or  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  higher 
clergy.  (6)  But  there  was  another  rea- 
son that  was  still  more  efficacious,  per- 
haps, in  keeping  the  people  at  large 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  found  in  the  prevailing  views  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  respect^ 
ing  the  private  use  and  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  volume.  Whatever  theory 
may  now  be  advocated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  on  this  point,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  influence  of  that 
denomination  has  been  to  withhold  the 
Bible  from  a  free  circulation  among  the 
eommon  people.  No  one  can  deny  that. 
In  the  times  just  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion, tlie  whole  influence  of  the  Papal 
l^nomination  was  opposed  to  a  free  cir- 
vulation  of  th«  Bible,  and  that  one  of 


the  great  and  eharaoteristic  features  of 
the  Reformation  was  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  was  promulgated  that  the  Bible 
was  to  be  freely  distributed,  and  that 
the  people  everywhere  were  to  have 
access  to  it,  and  were  to  form  their  own 
opinions  of  the  doctrines  which  it  re- 
veals. (3)  The  Bible  became  at  the  Be- 
formation,  in  fact  an  "  open"  book.  It 
was  made  accessible.  It  became  the 
popular  book  of  the  world;  the  book 
that  did  more  than  all  other  things  to 
change  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  to  give 
character  to  subsequent  times.  This 
occurred  because  (a)  The  art  of  print- 
ing was  discovered,  just  before  the  Re- 
formation, as  if,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  it  was  designed  then  to  give  this 
precious  volume  to  the  world,  and  the 
Bible  was,  in  fact,  the  first  book  printed, 
and  has  been  since  printed  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  book  whatever, 
and  wUl  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of  fhe 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
now  a  more  striking  symbol  of  the  art 
of  printing,  or  to  suggest  a  better  device 
for  it,  than  to  represent  an  angel  giving 
an  open  volume  to  mankind.  (6)  The 
leading  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  was, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  all  au- 
thority in  matters  of  religion,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  to  be  accessible  to  all  the 
people.  And  (o)  the  Bible  was  the  an- 
thority  appealed  to  by  the  Reformers. 
It  became  the  subject  of  profound  study; 
was  diffused  abroad;  and  gave  form  to 
all  the  doctrines  that  sprang  out  of  the 
times  of  the  Reformation.  These  re- 
marks, which  might  be  greatly  expand- 
ed, will  show  with  what  propriety,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  chapter  here  refers 
to  the  Reformation,  the  symbol  of  a 
book  was  selected.  Obviously,  no  other 
symbol  would  have  been  so  appropriate ; 
nothing  else  would  have  given  so  just  a 
view  <^  the  leading  characteristics  of 
that  period  of  the  world. 

3  And  he  set  hie  right  foot  upon  the  aea, 
hie  left  foot  upon  tJie  earth.  This  is 
the  third  characteristic  in  the  symbol. 
As  a  mere  description,  this  is  eminently 
sublime.  I  was  once  (at  Cape  May, 
1849,)  impressively  reminded  of  this 
passage.  My  window  was  in  such  a 
position  that  it  commanded  a  fine  view 
at  the  same  time  of  the  ocean  and  the 
land.  A  storm  arose  such  as  I  had  never 
witnessed — the  clouds  from  the  different 
points  of  the  compass  seeming  to  comt 
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3  And  cried  with  a  loud  yoice, 
when  a  lion  roareth :  and  when 


together  over  tihe  place,  and  produoing 
incessant  lightning  and  thunder.  As 
the  storm  cleared  away,  the  most  inag- 
nificent  rainbow  that  I  erer  saw  ap- 
peared, arching  the  heavens,  one  foot  of 
it  far  o£f  in  the  sea,  and  the  other  on  the 
land — an  emblem  of  peace  to  both — and 
most  strikingly  suggesting  to  me  the 
angel  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  natural 
meaning  of  ^uch  a  symbol  as  that  repre- 
sented here  would  be,  that  something 
was  to  occur  which  would  pertain  to  the 
whole  world,  as  the  earth  is  made  up  of 
land  and  water. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  this  refers  to  the 
Reformation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  an  ample  fulfilment  of  the  sym- 
bol. That  great  work  was  designed 
manifestly  by  Providence  to  affect  all 
the  world  —  the  sea  and  the  land-— the 
dwellers  in  the  islands  and  in  the  conti- 
nents —  those  who  ''  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  and  do  business  in  the  great 
waters,''  and  those  trho  have  a  perma- 
nent dwelling  on  shore.  It  may  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that,  in  itself,  this  one 
thing — the  angel  standing  on  the  sea  and 
the  land,  if  it  occurred  alone,  could  not 
suggest  the  Reformation,  and,  if  there 
were  nothing  else,  such  an  application 
might  seem  fknciful  and  unnatural ;  but 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  things 
in  the  symbol,  and  assuming  that  the 
whole  vision  was  designed  to  symbolize 
the  Reformation,  it  will  not  be  regarded 
as  unnatural  that  there  should  be  some 
symbol  which  would  intimate  that  the 
blessings  of  a  reformed  religion — a  pure 
gospel — would  be  ultimately  spread  over 
land  and  ocean— over  the  continents  and 
islands  of  the  globe;  in  all  the  fixed 
habitations  of  men,  and  in  their  float- 
ing habitations  on  the  deep.  The  sym- 
bol of  a  rainbow,  bending  over  the  sea 
and  land,  would  have  expressed  this : — 
the  same  thing  would  be  expressecL  by 
an  angel  whose  head  was  encircled  by  a 
rainbow,  and  whose  face  beamed  with 
light,  with  one  foot  on  the  ocean  and  the 
otner  on  the  land. 

3.  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  a»  when 
a  lion  roareth.  The  lion  is  the  monarch 
of  tiie  woods,  and  his  roar  is  an  image 


he  had  cried,  seven  ilranders  *  n^ 
tered  their  voices. 

a  c.  8.  5.    14. 2. 

of  terror.    The  point  of  the  eomparuon 
here  seems  to  be  the  loudness  with  whidi 
the  angel  cried,  and  the  power  of  what 
he  said  to  awe  the  world — as  the  rou 
of  the  lion  keeps  the  dwellers  in  Uii 
forest  in  awe.     What  he   said,  is  not 
stated )  nor  did  John  attempt  to  reeord 
it     Prot  Stuart  supposes   that  it  wti 
"  a  loud  note  of  woe,  some  inteijection 
uttered  which  would  serve  to  call  atten- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  be  indicatiTe 
of  the  judgments  which  were  to  follow." 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
this  particular  thing  was  intended.  Any 
loud  utterance — any  solemn  command^ 
any  predi.ction  of  judgment — any  decla- 
ration of  truth  that  would   arrest  the 
attention  of  mankind,  would  be  in  ao- 
cordance  with  all  that  is  said  here.    Ai 
there  is  no  application  of  what  is  sud, 
and  no  explanation  made  by  John,  it  ii 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  is  referred  to.    Bu^  ssp- 
posing   that   the  whole   refers  to  ^e 
Reformation,  would  not  the  loud  and 
commanding  voice  of  the  angel  properly 
represent  the  proclamation  of  the  gospM 
as  it  began  to  be  preached  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  the  reproof  of  the  jve- 
vailing  sins  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the   world    in    awe?     The  voice   thui 
sounded  forth  at  the  Reformation  among 
the   nations   of   Europe,    breaking  the 
slumbers  of  the  Christian  world,  awaking 
the  church  to  the  evil  of  the  existing 
corruptions  and  abominations,  and  sam- 
moning  princes  to  the  defence  of  tiie 
truth,  might  well  be  symbolized  by  the 
voice  of  an  angel  that  was  heard  afar. 
In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  '  theses'  of 
!^utber,  in  which  he  attacked  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  Papacy,  a  contemporary 
writer  says,  "  In  the  space  of  a  fortnight 
they  spread  over  Germany,  and  within 
a  month  they  had  run  through  all  Christ- 
endom, as  if  angels  themselves  had  been 
the  bearers  of  them  to  all  men"    To  John 
it  might  not  be  known  beforehand — as 
it  probably  would  not  be  —  what  thil 
symbolized;  but  could  we  now  find  a  mora 
appropriate  symbol  to  denote  the  Re- 
formation than  the  appearance  of  svfllb 
an  angel ;  or  better  describe  the  1 1 
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9%&»  made  by  the  first  annonnoement  of  I 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Beformatioii)  I 
than  by  the  load  voice  of  such  an  angel? 
f  And  when  he  had  cried,  aeven  thundere 
vttered  their  voices.   Prof.  Staart  renders 
this,  "tJie  seven  thunders  uttered  their 
Toioes/'  and    insists    that    the    article 
should  be  retained,  which  it  has  not  been 
in    our  conunon  version.     So  Elliott, 
Bishop  Middleton,  and  others.    Bishop 
Middleton  says,   ''Why  the  article  is 
inserted  here  I  am  unable  to  discover. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  few 
manuscripts  and  editions  omit  it  in  both 
places  [vs.  3,  4].    Were  the  seven  thun- 
ders any  thing  well  known  and  pre- 
eminent ?    If  not,  the  omission  must  be 
right  in  the  former  instance,  but  wrong 
in  the  latter :  if  they  were  pre-eminent, 
then  is  it  wrong  in  both.    Bengd  omits 
the  article  in  ver.  3,  but  has  it  in  ver.  4.'' 
He  regards  the  insertion  of  the  article 
B8  the  true  reading  in  both  places,  and 
■apposes  that  there  may  have  been  a 
reference  to  some  Jewish  opinion,  but 
asys  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
vestige  of  it  in  Ligh.tfoot,  Schoettgen,  or 
Heusohen.    Storr  supposes  that  we  are 
not  to  seek  here  for  any  Jewish  notion, 
and  that  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  article.    Middleton,  on  the  Gr.  Arti- 
cle, p.  358.     The  best  editions  of  the 
Hew  Testament  retain  the  article  in  both 
places,  and  indeed  there  is  no  aathority 
for  omitting  it  The  use  of  the  article  here 
naturally  implies  either  that  these  seven 
thunders  were  something  which  had  been 
before  referred  to,  either  expressly* or 
hnpliedly ;  or  that  there  was  something 
about  them  which  was  so  well  known 
that  it  would  be  at  once  understood  what 
was  referred  to  ,*  or  that  there  was  some- 
thing in   the  connexion  which   would 
determine  the  meaning.     Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  viil.  2.    It  is  plain,  however,  that 
there  had  been  no  mention  of  'seven 
thunders'  before,  nor  had  any  thing  been 
referred  to  which  would  at  once  suggest 
them.     The  reason  for  the  insertion  of 
the  article  hero  must,  therefore,  be  found 
in  some  pre-eminence  which  these  seven 
thunders  had ;  in  some  well-known  facts 
about  them ;  in  something  which  would 
at  once  suggest  them  when  they  were 
mentioned  —  as  when  we  mention   the 
son,  the  moon,  the  stars,  though  they 
night    not   have    been    distinctiy    re- 
fenred  to  before.     The  number  'seven' 
li  used  here  either  (a)  as  a  general  or 


perfect  number,  as  H  is  frequently  in 
this  book,  where  we  have  it  so  often 
repeated — seven  spirits ;  seven  angels; 
seven  seals;  seven  trumpets;  or  (6)  with 
some  specific  reference  to  the  matter  in 
hand — the  case  actually 'in  view  of  the 
writer.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
might  be  used  in  the  former  sense  here, 
and  that  no  law  of  language  would  be 
violated  if  it  were  so  understood,  as  de- 
noting many  thunders;   but  still  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  may  be  used  in  a 
specific    sense   as  denoting   something 
that  would  be  well  understood  by  ap« 
plying  the  number  aeven  to  it     Now 
let  it  be  euppoaed,  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  symbol,  that  the  reference 
is  to  Rome,  the  seven-hilled  city,  and  to 
the  thunders  of  excommunication,  ana- 
thema, and  wrath  that  were  uttered  from 
that  city  against  the  Reformers;   and 
would  there  not  be  all  that  is  fairly  im- 
plied in  this  language,  and  is  not  this 
such  a  symbol  as  would  be  appropriately 
used  on  such  a  supposition?    The  fol- 
lowing circumstances  may  be  referred  to 
as  worthy  of  notice   on  this  point: — 
(a)  The  place  which  this  occupies  in  the 
series  of  symbols — being  just  after  the 
angel  had  uttered  his  voice  as  symbolical 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  in  the  Reformation,  if  the 
interpretation   above  given  is   correct 
The  next  eveht,  in  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  fact,  was  the  voice  of  excommu- 
nication uttered  at  Rome,   (h)  The  word 
thunder  would  appropriately  denote  the 
bulls  of   excommunication    uttered    at 
Rome,  for  the  name  most  frequentiy 
given  to  the  decrees  of  the  Papacy,  when 
condemnatory,  was  that  of  Papal  thun- 
ders.   So  Le  Bas,  in  his  Life  of  Wiclif, 
p.  198,  says,  "  Tlie  thunders  which  shook 
the  world  when  they  issued  from  the 
seven  hills,  sent  forth  an  uncertain  sound, 
comparatively  faint  and  powerless,  when 
launched  from  a  region  of  less  devoted 
sanctity."    (c)  The  number  seven  would, 
on  such  a  supposition,  be  used  here  with 
equal  propriety.     Rome  was  built  on 
seven  hills ;  was  known  as  the  '  seven- 
hilled'  city,  and  the  thunders  from  that 
city  would  seem  to  echo  and  re-echo 
from  those  hills.     Comp.   ch.  xvii.  9. 
(d)  This  supposition,  also,  will  accord 
with  the  use  of  the, article  here,  as  if 
those  thunders   were    something  well- 
known  — '  the  seven  thunders  ,*'  that  i» 
the  thunders  which  the  nations  wert 
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4  And  when  the  seven  thunders 
had  uttered  their  voices,  I  was 
about  to  write:  and  I  heard  a 
voice   from   heaven    faying   unto 

aoevBtomed  to  hear,  (e)  This  will  also 
accord  with  the  passage  before  us,  inas- 
much as  the  thunders  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  response  to 
what  the  angel  said,  or  to  have  been  sent 
forth  because  he  had  uttered  his  loud 
ery.  In  like  manner,  the  anathemas 
were  hurled  from  Rome  because  the  na< 
tions  had  been  aroused  by  the  loud  cry 
for  Reformation,  as  if  an  angel  had 
littered  that  pry.  For  these  reasons, 
there  is  a  propriety  in  applying  this  Ian- 

Stage  to  the  thunders  which  issued  from 
ome  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  in  defence  of  the  an- 
cient faith,  and  excommunicating  those 
who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  ttie  Re- 
formers. If  we  were  now  to  attempt  to 
devise  a  symbol  which  would  be  appro- 

griate  to  express  what  actually  occurred 
1  the  Reformation,  we  could  not  think 
of  one  which  would  be  better  fitted  to  that 
purpose  than  to  speak  of  seven  thunders 
bellowing  forth  from  the  seven-hilled 
eity. 

4.  And  fohen  the  eeven  thundere  had 
uUered  their  voices.  After  he  had  list- 
ened to  those  thunders;  T>r  when  they 
had  passed  by.  %  I  wcu  about  to  toriie. 
That  is,  he  was  about  to  record  what  was 
uttered,  supposing  that  that  was  the  de- 
■ign  for  which  he  had  been  made  to  hear 
them.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  not  mere  thunder — brutum  fulmen 
— ^but  that  the  utterance  had  a  distinct 
and  intelligible  enunciation,  or  that 
words  were  employed  that  could  be  re- 
corded. It  may  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  as  Prof.  Stuart  has  remarked,  that 
this  proves  that  John  wrote  down  what 
he  saw  and  heard  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  in  the  place  where  he  was,  and  that 
the  supposition  of  many  modern  critics 
that  the  Apocalyptic  visions  were  written 
at  Ephesus  a  considerable  time  after 
the  visions  took  place,  has  no  good 
foundation,  f  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  me,  Evidentiy  the 
voice  of  God ;  at  all  events  it  came  with 
the  clear  force  of  command,  f  Seal  up 
those  things.  On  the  word  seal,  see 
Notes  on  ch.  v.  1.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  he  waa  sot  to  record  those  things^ 


me,  Seal  *  up  those  things  wluch 
the  seven  thunders  uttered,  and 
write  them  not. 

al>a.8.a0;  13.4,0. 


but  what  he  heard  he  was  to  keep  to 
himself  as  if  it  was  placed  under  a^seat 
which  was  not  to  be  broken.  ^  Amd 
write  them  not.  Make  no  record  of  them. 
No  reason  is  mentioned  why  thia  waa  not 
to  be  done,  and  none  can  now  be  ghren 
that  can  be  proved  to  be  the  true  reMoo. 
Vitringa,  who  regards  the  seven  Uiunden 
as  referring  to  the  Crusades,  soppoaei 
the  reason  to  have  been  that  a  more  Ml 
statement  would  have  diverted  the  mind 
from  the  course  of  the  prophetic  narra- 
tive, and  from  more  important  evrati 
which  pertained  to  the  church,  and  that 
nothing  occurred  in  the  Crusadea  whieb 
was  worthy  to  be  recorded  at  length  :— 
Neo  dignsB  erant  quee  prolixina  expone- 
rentur  —  ''for,"  he  adds,  "these  expe* 
ditions  were  undertaken  with  a  foidSsh 
purpose,  and  resulted  in  real  detriment  te 
the  church,"  pp.  431, 432.  Pro!  Stoart^ 
vol.  iL  pp.  204r-206,  suppoaea  that  these 
"  thunders"  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  God,  and  that 
they  were  a  sublime  introduction  to  the 
last  catastrophe,  and  tiiat  the  meaning 
is  not  that  he  should  keep  "  entire 
silence,'^  but  only  that  he  should  atate 
the  circumstances  in  a  general  manner 
without  going  into  detaiL  Mode  sup- 
poses that  J(£n  waa  commanded  to* keep 
silence  because  it  was  designed  t^t  the 
meaning  should  not  then  be  known,  Iwt 
should  be  disclosed  in  future  times; 
Forerius,  because  it  waa  the  deaign  that 
the  wise  should  be  able  to  understand 
them,  but  that  they  were  not  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  wicked  and  profane.  With- 
out attempting  to  examine  these  and 
other  solutions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, the  question  which,  from  the 
course  of  the  exposition,  is  propndy 
before  us,  is,  whether,  on  the  ai^ 
position  tiiat  the  voice  of  the  aevea 
thunders  referred  to  the  Papal  anathe- 
mas, a  rational  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  reasons  of  this  silence  can  be 
given.  Without  pretending  to  know 
the  reasons  which  existed,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  referred  to  as  not  im- 
probable, and  as  those  which  would 
meet  the  ca8e:-*'(l)  In  these  Papal 
anathemaa  there  waa  nothing  that  was 
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toorcAjT  of  reoord;  there  wu  nothing  | 
that  was  ioifortant  aa  history;  there 
was  nothing  that  communicated  truth ; 
there  was  nothing  that  really  indicated 
proffress  in  human  affairs.  In  them- 
eelyes  there  was  nothing  more  that 
deserved  record  than  the  acts  and  doings 
of  wicked  men  at  any  time ;  nothing  that 
fell  in  with  the  main  design  of  this  book. 
(2)  Such  a  record  would  hare  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  main  statements  of 
what  waj  to  occur,  and  would  have 
turned  off  the  attention  from  these  to 
less  important  matters.  (3)  All  that 
was  necessaiy  in  the  case  was  simply  to 
state  that  such  thunders  were  heard : — 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  this 
refers  to  the  Reformation,  that  that  groat 
change  in  human  affairs  would  not  be 
permitted  to  occur  without  opposition 
and  noise — at  if  the  thunders  of  wrath 
should  follow  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it  (4)  John  evidently  mistook  Uiis 
for  a  real  revelation,  or  for  something 
that  was  to  be  recorded  as  oounected 
with  the  diyine  will  in  reference  to  the 
progress  of  human  affairs.  He  was 
natnrally  about  to  record  this  as  he  did 
what  was  uttered  by  the  other  voices 
which  he  heard,  and  if  he  had  made  the 
record,  it  would  have  been  with  this  mis- 
taken view.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
roices,  or  in  what  was  uttered,  that 
would  mani/ettlif  mark  it  afl  distinct 
from  what  had  been  uttered  as  coming 
from  God,  and  he  was  about  to  record 
it  under  this  impression.  If  this  toae  a 
mistake,  and  if  the  record  would  do  any 
thing,  as  it  clearly  would,  to  perpetuate 
the  error,  it  is  easy  to  see  a  sufficient  rea- 
lon  why  the  reeord  should  not  be  made. 
(5)  It  is  remarkable  that  there  was  an 
tttire  correspondence  with  this  in  what 
oecnrred  in  the  Reformation ;  in  the  fact 
that  Luther  and  his  foUow-Iaborers  were, 
at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  —  such  was 
the  force  of  education,  and  of  the  habits 
of  reverence  for  the  Papal  authority  in 
Which  they  had  been  reared  —  disposed 
to  receive  the  announcements  of  the 
^pacy  as  the  oracles  of  Ood,  and  to 
Aow  to  them  the  deference  which  was 
4ne  to  divine  communications.  The 
iHignage  of  Luther  himself,  if  the  general 
view  here  taken  is  correct,  will  be  the 
WmI  eommentatory  on  the  expressions 
h&n  used.  "  When  I  began  the  affairs 
of  the  Indul;;cnciG9,"  says  he,  ''I  was 
%  monk  and  a  most  mad  PapiBt  So 
25 


intoxicated  was  I^  and  drendied  in 
Papal  dogmas,  that  I  would  have  been 
most  ready  to  murder,  or  assist  others  in 
murdering,  any  person  who  shoidd  have 
uttered  a  syllable  against  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope."  And  again: 
"  Certainly  at  that  time  I  adored  him  is 
earnest"  He  adds,  "How  distressed 
my  heart  was  in  that  year  1517,  how 
submissive  to  the  hierarchy,  not  UAgn* 
edly  but  really  —  those  litUe  know  who 
at  this  day  insult  the  majesty  of  th» 
Pope  with  so  much  pride  and  arrogance. 
I  was  ignorant  of  many  things  which 
now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  understand. 
I  disputed;  I  was  open  to  conviction ;  not 
finding  satisfaction  in  the  works  of  theo- 
logians,  I  wished  to  consult  the  livinji 
members  of  the  church  itself.  There 
were  some  godly  souls  that  entirely  ap- 
proved my  propositions.  But  I  did  not 
consider  their  authority  of  weight  with 
me  in  spiritual  concerns.  The  popeip 
bishops,  cardinals,  monks,  priests,  were 
the  objects  of  my  confidence.  Aftei 
being  enabled  to  answer  every  objection 
that  could  be  brought  against  me  from 
sacred  Scripture,  one  ^ffioulty  alone 
remained,  that  the  Church  ought  to  h4 
obeyed.  If  I  had  then  braved  the  Pope 
as  I  now  do,  I  should  have  expected 
every  hour  tiiat  the  earth  would  have 
opened  to  swallow  me  up  alive,  like 
Korah  and  Abiram."  It  was  in  this 
frame  of  mind  that,  in  the  summer  of 
1518,  a  few  months  after  the  affair  with 
Tetzel,  he  wrote  that  memorable  letter 
to  the  Pope,  the  tenor  of  which  can  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  sentences :— > 
and  what  could  more  admirably  illuf- 
trate  the  passage  before  us,  on  the  inter- 
pretation suggested,  than  this  language? 
"  Most  blessed  Father  I  Prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  thy  blessedness,  I  offer  myself  to 
thee,  with  all  that  I  am,  and  that  I  have. 
Kill  me,  or  make  me  live ;  call,  or  recall; 
approve,  or  reprove,  as  shall  please  thee. 
I  will  acknowledge  thy  voice  aa  the  vn*.c€ 
of  Chriet  presiding  and  speaking  in  thee." 
See  the  authorities  for  these  quotations, 
in  Elliott,  iL  pp.  116,  117.  (C)  The  com- 
mand not  to  record  what  the  seven 
thunders  uttered  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
caution  not  to  regard  what  was  said  in 
this  manner ;  that  is,  not  to  bo  deceived 
by  these  utterances  as  if  they  were  the 
voice  of  God.  Thus  understood,  if  thia 
is  the  proper  explanation  and  applioo^ 
tion  of  the  passage,  it  should  be  rt« 
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5  And  the  angel  irblok  I  saw 
stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
earth  *  Lfled  up  his  hand  to  neayen, 

6  And  Bware  by  him  *  that  liyeth 
for  ever  and  e^ef,  who  created  hear 

a  Ex.  6. 8;  De.  82. 40.      (Ne.0.6;  C.1-L7. 


garded  as  an  injunction  not  to  regard 
the  decrees  and  dcciaions  of  the  Papacy 
as  containing  any  intimation  of  the 
divine  will,  or  as  of  authority  in  the 
ehnrch.  That  this  is  to  he  so  regarded, 
is  the  opinion  of  all  Protestants ;  and  if 
this  is  80,  it  is  not  a  forced  supposition 
that  this  might  hav>e  heen  intimated  hy 
such  a  symhol  as  that  hefore  us. 

5.  And  the  angel  which  I  eato  etand, 
Ac.  ver.  2.  That  is,  John  saw  him  stand- 
ing in  this  posture  when  he  made  the 
oath  which  he  proceeds  to  record. 
^Lifted  up  hie  hand  to  heaven.  The 
usual  attitude  in  taking  an  oath,  as  if 
one  called  heaven  to  witness.  See  Gen. 
idy.  22 ;  Dent  xzziL  40 ;  Ezek.  xz.  5, 6. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Daniel  zii.  7* 

6.  And  eware  hy  him  that  liveth  for- 
ever and  ever.  By  the  ever-liring  God  ^— 
a  form  of  an  oath  in  extensive  use  now. 
The  essential  idea  in  such  an  oath  is  an 
appeal  to  God;  a  solemn  reference  to 
Him  as  a  witness ;  an  utterance  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  is  acquainted  with- 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is  said, 
and  who  will  punish  him  who  appeals  to 
Him  fidsely.  It  is  usual,  in  such  an 
oath,  in  order  to  give  to  it  greater  so- 
lemnity, to  refer  to  some  attribute  of 
God,  or  something  in  the  divine  charac- 
ter in  which  the  mind  would  rest  at  the 
time,  as  tending  to  make  it  more  im- 
presiive.  Thus,  in  the  passage  hefore 
us,  the  reference  is  to  God  as  ''ever- 
living;''  that  is,  he  is  now  a  witness,  and 
he  ever  will  he ;  he  has  now  the  power 
to  detect  and  punish,  and  he  ever  will 
have  the  same  power.  %  Who  created 
heaven^  and  the  thinge  that  therein  are, 
Ac.  Who  is  the  Maker  of  all  things  in 
hoavon,  on  the  earth,  and  in  ^e  sea; 
that  is,  throughout  the  universe.  The 
design  of  referring  to  these  things  here 
is  that  which  is  Just  specified — to  give 
increased  solemnity  to  the  oath  hy  a 
particular  reference  to  some  one  of  the 
attributes  of  God.  With  this  view  no- 
thing could  he  more  appropriate  than  to 
rtfer  to  him  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe 


Yen,  and  ihe  things  that  theran 
are,  and  the  earth,  and  the  things 
that  therein  are,  and-  the  sea,  and 
the  things  which  are  therein, '  Tfial 
there  should  be  time  no  longer : 
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— denotine  his  infinite  power,  his  ri^ 
to  rule  and  control  all  things.    ^  7^ 
there  ehould  he  time  no  longer,   Tnu  is  t 
very  important  expression,  as  it  is  the 
substance  of  what  the  angel  affinned  in 
so  solemn  a  manner ;  and  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  passage  depends 
on  it    It  seems  now  to  be  generally 
agreed  among  critics  that  eur  transla* 
tion  does  not  give  the  true  sense,  inss- 
much  (a)  as  that  was  not  the  close  of 
human  affiiirs,  and  (6)  as  he  proceeds  ti 
state  what  would  occur  after  that.    A^ 
cordingly,  different  versions  of  the  pas* 
sage  have  been  proposed.   .  Prof.  Staaii 
renders  it,   ''that  delay   shall   be  no 
longer."     Mr.  EUiott,  "that  the  tfaia 
shaU  not  yet  be ;  but  in  the  days  of  tfat 
voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  whensover 
he  may  be  about  to  sound,  then  the 
mystery  of  G^d  shall  be  finished."    Mr. 
Lord,  "  that  the  time  shall  not  be  yet, 
but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh  imgel,"  &e.     Andrew   Fuller 
(Works,  voL  vL  113),  "there  should  be 
no  delay."    So  Dr.  GilL     Mr.  Paabnx, 
« the  time  shall  not  be  yet"    Vitringa 
(p.  432),  tempua  nonfore  ampHuif  ''time 
shall  be  no  more."    He  explains  it  (p. 
433),  as  meaning,  "not  that  this  is  to  he 
taken  ahaolutelyj  as  if  at  the  sonnding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet  all  things   woe 
then   to   terminate,  and    the    gloriooi 
epiphany —  eirt<pavcta — (or  manifestatioa 
of  Jesus  Christ)  was  then  to  oeenr  who 
would  put  an  end  to  all  the  afflictions  ti 
his  church ;  but  in  a  limited  sense — re- 
etricte — as  meaning  that  tiiere  would  be 
no  delay  between  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies."  The  sense  of  tiiis  pass- 
age is  to  be  determined  by  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  the  connexion,  (a)  Tht 
word    time—'XPiivos  —  is    the    common 
Greek  word  todenote  time,  and  may  be 
applied  to  time  in  general,  or  to  an^ 
specified  time  or  period.    See  Robinsooi 
Lex.  8.  voce  (a,  b).    In  the  word  itself 
there  is  nothing  to  determine  its  partial* 
lar  signification  here.    It  might  refti 
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cither  to  time  In  genen!,  or  to  the  time 
ander  consideration,  and  which  was  tiie 
snhject  of  the  prophecy.  Which  of  these 
is  the  tme  idea  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  other  circumstances  referred  to.    It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  word 
does  not  of  itself  denote  delay,  and  is 
never  used  to  denote  that  directly.    It 
can  only  denote  that  because  delay  occu- 
pies or  consumes  timey  but  this  sense  of 
the  noun  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   It  is  found,  however,  in  the  verb 
Xf^^***  to  linger,  to  delay,  to  be  long 
in  coming.  Matt.  zxv.  5;   Luke  i.  21. 
(6)  The  al^sence  of  the  article — *Uime/* 
not  **ihe  tune,'^  would  naturally  give  it 
a  general  signification,  unless  there  was 
something  in  the  connexion  to  limit  it 
to  some  well-known  period  under  con- 
sideration. See  Notes  on  ch.  viii.  2 ;  x.  3. 
In  this  latter  view,  if  the  time  referred 
to  would  l^e  sufficiently  definite  toithout 
{he  article,  the  article  need  not  be  in- 
aerted.    This  is  such  a  case,  and  comes 
under  the  rule  for  the  omission  of 'the 
arUde  as  laid  down  by  Bishop  Middle- 
ton,  Parti,  ch.  ilL    The  principle  is,  tha|; 
when  the  copula,  or  verb  connecting  the 
Bubgeot  and  predicate  is  the  verb  sub- 
stantive, then    the    article  is  omitted. 
•*  To  affirm  the  existence,"  says  he,  "  of 
that  of  which  the  existence  is  already 
assumed,  would  be  superfluous ;  to  deny 
it»  would  be  contradictory  and  absurd." 
As  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  the 
meaning  of  this  rule  would  be,  that  the 
nature  of  the  time  here  referred  to  is 
implied  in  the  use  of  the  substantive 
Torb  {ttrrat),  and  that  consequently  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  it.    All  that 
i^eeds  to  be  saicT  on  this  point  is,  that, 
on  the  supposition  that  John  referred  to 
a  specified  time,  instead  of  time  in  gene- 
ral, it  would  not  be  necessary,  under  this 
rule,  to  insert  the  article.   The  reference 
would  be  understood  without  it,  and  the 
insertion  would  be 'unnecessary.     This 
is,  substantially,  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Elliot^  (iL  123),  and  it  isj  submitted  for 
what  it  is  worth.    My  own  knowledge 
of  the  usages  of  the  Greek  article  is  too 
limited  to  justify  me  in  pronouncing  ap 
opinioikon  the  subject,  but  the  authori- 
ties are  such  as  to  authorize  the  assertion 
that,  on  the  supposition  that  a  particu- 
lar well-known  period  were  here  referred 
to,  the  insertion  of  the  article  would  not 
!>«  necessary,     (c)  The  particle  render- 
ed '* longer^ — rrc — "time  shall  be  no 


longer'* — ^means  propeily,  according  to 
Robinson  {Lex,)  yet,  etill;  implying  (1) 
duration — as  spoken  of  the  present  time) 
of  the  present  in  allusion  to  the  pae^ 
and,    with    a    negative,   no    more,    ne 
longer,  (2)  implying  accession,  additioDy 
yet,  more,  farther,  beaidee.  According  to 
Buttmann,  Gram.  §149,  L  p.  430,  it  means, 
when  alone,  "yet,  still,  yet  farther;  and 
with  a  negative,  no  more,  no  farther." 
The  particle  occurs  often  in  the  New  Tee 
tament,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Concord- 
ance.   It  is  more  frequentlv  rendered 
'ye**  than  by  any  other  word  (comp. 
Matt.  xii.  46,  xviL  6,  xix.  20,  xxvi.  47, 
xxvu.  63;  Mark  v.  35,  viii.  17,  xii.  6, 
xiv.  43, — and  so  in  the  other  Gospels^ 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles) ;  in  all  fifty 
times.    In  the  Book  of  Revelation  it  is 
only  once  rendered  *yef,'  ch.  vi.  11,  bat 
is  rendered  *  more*  in  ch.  iii.  12,  vii.  16, 
ix.  12,  xii.  8,  xviii.  21,  22,  three  times, 
23,  twice,  XX.  3,  xxi.  1, 4,  twice ;  *  longef^ 
in  ch.  X.  6;  *  still'  in  ch.  xxii.  11,  four 
times.    The  usage,  therefore,  will  justify 
the  rendering  of  the  word  by  *yet,*  and 
in   connexion  with  the  negative,  'not 
yet' — meaning  that  the  thing  referred  to 
would  not  occur  immediately,  but  would 
be  hereafter.    In  regard  to  the  general 
meaning,  then,  of  this  passage  in  its 
connexion,  we  may  remark  (a)  that  it 
cannot  mean,  literally,  that  there  would 
be  time  no  longer,  or  that  the  world 
would  then  come  to  an  end  absolutely, 
for  the  speaker  proceeds  to  disclose  events 
that  would  occur  after  that,  extending 
far  into  the  future,  ch.  x.  11,  and  the 
detail  that  follows  (ch.  xi.)  before  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  is  such 
as  to  t)ccupy  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  seventh  trumpet  is  also  yet  to  sound. 
No  fair  construction  of  the  language, 
therefore,  would  require  us  to  understand 
this  as  meaning  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  were  then  to  terminate.     (6)  The 
connexion,  then,  apart  from  the  question 
of  grammatical  usage,  will  require  some 
such  construction  as  that  above  suggest- 
ed— '  that  the  time,'  to  wit,  some  certain, 
known,  or  designated  time,  '  would  not 
be  yet,*  but  would  be  in   some  future 
period ;  that  is,  as  specified  ver.  7,  '  in 
the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  an- 
gel, when  he  shall  begin  to  sound.'    Then 
*the  mystery  of  God  would  be  finished, 
a:id  the  affiairs  of  the  world  would  be 
put  on  their  permanent  footing,    (c)  This 
would  imply  tha^  at  the  time  when  tiM 
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angel  appeared,  or  in  the  time  to  which 
he  refers,  there  would  be  some  expecta- 
tion or  general  belief  that  the  '  mysterj 
wa«  then  to  be  finished/  and  that  the 
affairs  of  the  world  were  to  come  to  an 
end.  The  proper  interpretation  would 
lead  ua  to  suppose  that  there  would  be 
80  general  an  expectation  of  this,  as  to 
make  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  angel 
proper  to  correct  a  prevailing  opinion, 
and  to  show  that  the  right  interpretation 
was  not  put  on  what  seemed  to  be  the 
tendency  of  things,  (d)  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  wo  fitid  that  this  expectation  did 
actually  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation; that  such  an  interpretation  was 
put  on  the  prophecies,  and  on  the  events 
that  occurred ;  and  that  the  impression 
that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  come,  and 
the  reign  of  saints  about  to  commence, 
was  so  strong  as  to  justify  some  inter- 
ference, like  the  solemn  oath  of  the 
angel,  to  correct  the  misapprehension. 
It  is  true  that  this  impression  had  exist- 
ed in  former  times,  and  even  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
foot,  it  was  true,  and  eminently  true,  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  there 
was,  on  many  accounts,  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  that  form  of  belief.  The  Re- 
formers, in  interpreting  the  prophecies, 
learned  to  cotfbeot  the  downfall  of  the  Pa- 
pacy with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  with 
bis  universal  reign  upon  the  earth ;  and 
ajB  they  saw  the  evidences  of  the  approach 
of  the  former,  thoy  naturally  anticipated 
the  latter  as  about  to  occur.  Gomp.  Dan. 
zil.  11;  2  Thcss.  ii.  3;  Dan.  ii.  34;  2 
Thess.  iL  8.  The  anticipation  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  about  to  come ;  that  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  in  the  present  form, 
were  to  be  wound  up ;  that  the  reign  of 
the  saints  would  soon  commence;  and 
that  the  permanent  kingdom  of  righte- 
ousness would  be  establishei'd,  became 
almost  the  current  belief  of  the  Reform- 
ers, and  was  frequently  expressed  in 
their  writings.  Thus  Luther,  in  the 
Tear  1520,  in  his  answer  to  the  Pope's 
bull  of  excommunication,  expresses  his 
anticipations:  ''Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
yet  liveth  and  reigneth ;  who,  I  firmly 
trust,  will  shortly  como,  and  slay  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming,  that  man 
of  sin.'^  Merle  D'Aubig.  ii.  166.  After 
being  summoned  before  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  and  after  condemnation  had 
1)MB  pronoui^ced  on  him  by  the  Empe- 


ror, he  fell  back  for  comfort  on  the  same 
joyous  expectation:  ''For  this  once," 
he  sud, "  Uie  Jews,  as  on  the  crucifixion* 
day,  may  sing  their  Psean ;  but  Easter 
will  come  for  as,  and  then  we  shall  sing 
HaUeluJah."  D'Aubig.  IL  276.  The 
nejct  year,  writing  to  Staupitz^  he  msde 
a  solemn  appeal  against  his  abandon- 
ing the  Reformation,  by  reference  to 
the  sure  and  advancing  fulfilment  of 
Daniel's  prophecy:  "My  father,"  mi 
he,  "  the  abominations  of  the  pope,  w.th 
his  whole  kingdom,  must  be  destroyed; 
and  the  Lord  does  this  without  band,  by 
the  word  alone.  The  subject  exceeds  iJl 
human  comprehension.  *  I  cherish  the 
best  hopes."  Milner,  p.  692.  In  1623  he 
thus,  in  a  similar  strain,  expresses  his 
hopes:  "The  kingdom  of  Antichrist, 
according  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  must 
be  broken  without  hand/  that  is,  the 
Scriptures  will  be  understood  by  and 
by;  and  every  one  will  preach  against 
Papal  tyranny,  from  the  word  of  God» 
until  the  Man  of  Sin  is  deserted  of  all, 
and  dies  of  himself."  Milner,  p.  796.  The 
same  sentiments  respecting  the  approach 
Sf  the  end  of  the  world  were  entertained 
by  Melancthon.  In  commenting  on  the 
passage  in  Daniel  relating  to  the  '  little 
born,'  he  thus  refers  to  an  argument 
which  has  been  prevalent :  "  The  words 
of  the  prophet  Elias  should  be  marked 
by  every  one,  and  inscribed  upon  onr 
walls,  and  on  the  entrances  of  onr  houses. 
Six  thousand  years  shall  the  world 
stand,  and  after  that  be  destroyed;  two 
thousand  years  without  the  Uw;  two 
thousand  years  under  the  law  of  Moses: 
two  thousand  years  under  the  Messiah: 
and  if  any  of  these  years  are  not  fol- 
filled,  they  will  be  shortened  (a  shorteff* 
ing  intimated  by  Christ  also,  on  account 
of  our  sins)."  The  following  manuscript 
addition  to  this  argument  has  been  found 
in  Melancthon's  hand,  in  Luther's  own 
copy  of  the  German  Bible: — "Written 
^.  D.  1667,  and  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  6619;  from  which  number  we 
may  see  that  this  aged  world  is  not  tu 
from  its  end."  So  also  the  British  Be- 
formers  believed.  Thus  Bishop  Latimer : 
"Let  us  cry  to  God  day  and  night, 
Most  Merciful  Father,  let  thy  k!lngdom 
come !  St.  Paul  saith,  The  Lord  wHl 
not  come  till  the  swerving  from. the 
faith  Cometh,  2  Thess.  iL  8,  which  thing 
is  already  done  and  past.  Antichrist  U 
already  known  tbronghont  aU  the  woridl 
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7  But  in  the  davs  of  thei  voice  of 
the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall 
begin   to  sound,  the  mystery  *  of 

a  Ro.  11.  25;  Ep.  3.  6-9. 

Wherefore  the  day  is  not  far  ofL"    Then, 
reverting  to  the  consideration  of  the  age 
of  the  world,  as  Melanethon  had  done, 
he  says,  "The  world  was  ordained  to 
endure,  as  all  learned  ones  affirm,  6000 
years.    Now  of  that. number  there  be 
past  6552  years,  so  that  there  is  no  more 
left  but  448  years.    Furthermore,  those 
days  shall  be  shortened  for  the  elect's 
sake.    Therefore,  all  those  excellent  and 
learned  men,  whom  without  doubt  God 
hath  sent  into  the  world  in  these  last 
days    to  giro  the  world  warning,   do 
gather  out  of  sacred  Scripture  that  the 
last  day  cannot  be  far  off."     So  again, 
in  a  sermon   on   the  nearness  of  the 
Second  Advent^  he  says,  **  So  that  per- 
adyenture  it  may  come  in  my  days,  old 
as  I  am,  or  in   my  children's  days." 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  this  was  a 
prevalent  opinion  among  the  Reformers, 
and  this  fact  will  show  with  what  pro- 
priety, if  the  passage  before   us  was 
designed  to  refer  to  the  Reformation, 
this  solemn  declaration  of  the  angel  was 
made,  that  the  'time  would  rtt>t  be  yet* 
—  that  those  anticipations  which  would 
spring  up  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  from  the  interpretations  which  would 
be  put  on  what  teemed  to  be  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  were  unfounded, 
and  that  a  considerable  time  must  yet 
intervene  before  the  events  would  be 
consummated,     (e)    The  proper   sense 
of  this  passage,  then,  according  to  the 
above  interpretation,  would  be, — 'And 
the  angel  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven, 
and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever.  That  the  time  should  not  yet 
be ;  but,  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to 
Sound,  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  fin- 
ished.'     Appearances,    indeed,    would 
then   indicate   that  the  affairs  of  thje 
world  were  to  be  wound  up,  and  that 
the  prophecies  respecting  the  end  of  the 
world  were  about  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  the 
angel  solemnly  swears  '  by  him  who  lives 
for  ever  and  ever,'  and  ^whose  reign 
therefore  extends  through  all  the  changes 
en  the  earth ;  '  by  him  who  is  the  Cre- 
ator of  all  things,'  and  whose  purpose 
alone  can  determine  when  the  end  shall 
26* 


Qod  should  be  finished,  as  he 
hath  declared  to  his  servants  tlM 
prophets. 


be,  that  the  time  would  not  be  yeC 
Those  cherished  expectations  woald  not 
yet  be  realized,  but  there  was  a  seri^ 
of  important  events  to  intervene  before 
the  end  would  come.  Then  —  at  tiie 
time  when  the  seventh  angel  should 
sound — would  be  the  consummation  of 
all  things. 

7.  But  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh  angel.    The  days  in  the  period 
of  time  embraced  by  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet.    That  is,  the  affairs 
of  this  world  would  not  be  consum- 
mated in  that  period  embraced  in  the 
sounding  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  but  in 
that  embraced  in  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  and  last  of  the  trumpets.    Comp. 
ch.  xi.  15-19.     %  When  he  shall  begin  to 
sound.    That  is,  the  events  referred  to 
will  commence  at  the  period  when  the 
angel  shall  begin  to  sound.     It  will  not 
be  merely  during  or  in  that  period,  but 
the  sounding  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
beginning  of  those  events,  will  be  con- 
temporaneous.    In  other  words,  then 
would  commence  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness— the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah — the 
dominion  of  the  saints  on  the  earth. 
^  The  mystery  of  Ood  should  be  finished. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  mystery ,  see 
Notes  on  Eph.  i.  9.     It  means  here,  as 
elsewhere  in   the  New  Testament,  the 
purpose  or  truth  of  God  which  had  been 
concealed,  and  which  had  not  before 
been  communicated  to  man.    Here,  the 
particular  reference  is  to  the  divine  pur- 
pose which  had  been  long  concealed 
respecting  the  destiny  of  the  world,  or 
respecting  the  settingmp  of  his  kingdom, 
but  which  had  been  progressively  un- 
folded by  the  prophets.     That  purpose 
would  be  **  finished,"  or  consummated, 
in   the  time  when   the  seventh  angel 
should  begin  to  sound.    Then  all  the 
**  mystery"  would  be  revealed  j  the  plan 
would  be  unfolded ;  the  divine  purpose, 
so  long  concealed,  would  be  manifested, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
the  saints  would  be  set  up  on  the  earth. 
Under  that  period,   the  affairs  of  the 
world  would  be  ultimately  wound  up, 
and  the  whole  work  of  redemption  com- 
1  pleted.     \  As  h€  hath  dedared  to  hit 
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8  And  the  Toice  '  wliioli  I  heard 
fircM^  heaven  spake  onto  me  amn, 
and  said,  Go,  and  take  the  uttle 


a  rer.  4. 


lit  the  prophet*.  As  he  haa  from 
tint  to  time  diaolosed  his  purposes  to 
nuuikind  throagh  Uie  prophets.  The 
reference  here  is,  doabtless,  to  the  pro* 
phets  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  tk€ 
language  would  include  all  who  at  any 
tim«  had  uttered  any  predictions  re- 
speoting  the  final  condition  of  the  world. 
Gn&eee  prophecies  had  been  scattered 
aloDg  through  many  ages ;  but  the  angel 
says  that  at  that  time  all  that  had  been 
said  respecting  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d,  the  reign  of  the  saints, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Redeemer  on 
the  earth,  would  be  accomplished.  See 
Notes  on  eh.  zu  15.  From  the  passage 
thus  explained,  if  the  interpretation  is 
jorreot,  it  w^l  follow  that  the  sounding 
of  the  serenth  trumpet  (ch.  xi,  15-18)  is 
properly  the  conclusion  of  this  series  of 
Tisions,  and  denotes  a  *'  eataetropM*  in 
the  action,  and  that  what  follows  is  the 
oommenoement  of  a  new  series  of  yisions. 
This  is  clear,  -because  (a)  the  whole 
seven  seals,  comprising  the  seven  trum- 
pets  of  the  seventh  se^l,  must  embrace 
one  view  of  all  coming  events — since  this 
embraced  all  that  there  was  in  the 
volume  seen  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat 
on  the  throne;  (6)  this  is  properly  im- 

Slied  in  the  word  here  rendered  "  should 
e  finished" — rsXMr3i}, — the  fair  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  the  ''mystery"  here 
referred  to— the  hitherto  unrevealed  pur- 
pose or  plan  of  God — ^would,  under  that 
trumpet,  be  consummated  or  complete 
(see  the  conclusive  reasoning  of  Prof. 
Stuaifc  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  vol. 
iL  p.  210,  foot-note) ;  and  (c)  it  .will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  the  exposition 
that>  at  ch.  xL  19,  there  commences  a 
new  series  of  visions,  embracing  a  view 
of  the  world  in  its  religiotu  aspect,  or 
eccleeiaatioal  characteristics,  reaching 
down  to  the  same  consummation,  and 
•tating  at  the  close  of  that  (ch.  xx.) 
more  fhlly  what  is  here  (oh.  xL  15-18) 
designated  in  a  more  summary  way — ^the 
final  triumph  of  religion,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints. 
The  present  scrie.1  of  visions  (ohs.  v.- 
zl.  1-18),  relates  rather  to  the  outward  I 
m  secular  changes  which  would  oooor  I 


book  which  is  open  in  the  hand  of 
the  ansel  which  standeth  upon  1^ 
sea  and  upon  the  earth. 


on  the  earth,  which  wei^  to  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  churdi,  to  the  final  eon* 
summation ;  the  next  series  (eh.  zL  19, 
zii.->zz.)  relates  to  the  church  intemallj, 
the  rise  of  Antichrist,  and  the  effect  of 
the  rise  of  that  formidable  power  on  the 
intemid  history  of  the  church,  to  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  that  power,  and 
the  triumphant  establishment  <^  the 
kingdom  of  God.  See  tiie  Analy^  of 
the  work,  Intro.  ^5.  In  other  words, 
this  series  of  yisions  terminating  tX 
ch.  zi.  18,  refers,  as  the  leading  thisgi 
to  what  would  occur  in  relation  to  the 
Roman  empire  considered  as  a  secular 
power,  in  which  the  church  would  be 
interested;  that  which  follows  (oh.  xL 
19.  ziL-zz.)  to  the  Roman  power  con- 
sidered as  a  great  apostasy,  and  setting 
up  a  mighty  and  most  oppressiTS 
domination  over  the  true  ehurch,  mani- 
fested in  deep  corruption  and  Uoody 
persecutions,  running  on  in  its  disas- 
trous influence  on  the  world,  until  that 
power  should  be  destroyed — Babylon 
fall — and  the  reign  of  the  saints  be 
introduced. 

8.  And  the  voice  tokiek  I  heard  from 
heaven.  Ver.  '4.  This  is  not  the  voice 
of  the  angel,  but  a  direet  divine  com- 
mand, f  Said,  Go  and  take  the  little 
book  that  ie  open,  Ac  That  is,  take  it 
out  of  his  hand,  and  do  with  it  as  you 
shall  be  commanded.  There  is  a  very 
strong  resemblance  between  this  passage 
and  the  account  contained  in  JBzekiel, 
ch.  iL  9,  10,  iU.  1-3.  Esekiel  was  di- 
rected to  go  to  the  house  of  Israel  and 
deliver  a  divine  message,  whether  they 
would  hear  or  forbear,  and  in  order  that 
he  might  understand  what  message  to 
deliver,  there  was  shown  to  him  a  roll 
of  a  book,  written  within  and  without. 
That  roll  he  was  commanded  to  eat, 
and  he  found  it  to  be  'in  his  mouth  v 
honey  for  sweetness.'  John  has  added 
to  this  the  circumstance  thaty  though 
'  sweet  in  the  mouth,'  it  made  .'  the  belly 
bitter.'  The  additional  command  (ver. 
11),  that  he  must  yet  'prophesy  be£M« 
many  people,'  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
he  had  the  narrative  in  Eaekiel  in  Ui 
eye,  for,  as  the  result  of  Aw  eirttBg  tht 
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9  And  I  went  tmto  the  angel, 
ftnd  said  unto  hiioi,  Give  me  the 
little  book.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Take  U,  *  and  eat  it  up;  and  it 

roll,  he  was  commanded  to  go  and 
prophesy  to  the  people  of  InraeL  The 
passage  here  (ver.  8),  introdaees  a  new 
symhol,  that  of  '  eating  the  book,'  and 
evidently  refers  to  something  that  was 
to  occur  be/ore  the  'mystery  should 
bo  finished;'  that  is,  before  the  seventh 
trumpet  should  sound,  f  Which  t«  open 
M»  the  hand,  Ac  On  the  symbohcal 
meaning  of  the  word  '  open,'  as  applied 
to  the  book,  see  Notes  on  ver.  2. 

9,  And  I  vfent  unto  the  angel.  This  is 
symbolic  action,  and  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally.  As  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  an  angel  literally  de- 
scended, and  stood  upon  the  sea  and 
the^land,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  literal  act  of  going 
to  him,  and  taking  the  book  from  his 
hand,  and  eating  it.  \  Give  me  the  little 
book.  In  acoordai^ce  with  the  command 
in  ver.  .8.  We  may  suppose,  in  regard 
to  this,  (a)  that  the  symbol  was  designed 
to  represent  that  the  book  was  to  be 
used  in  the  purpose  here  referred  to,  or 
was  to  be  an  important  agent  or  instru- 
mentality in  accomplishing  the  purpose. 
The  book  is  held  forth  in  the  hand  of 
the  angel  as  a  striking  emblem.  There 
is  a  command  to  go  and  take  it  from  his 
hand  for  some  purpose  not  yet  disclosed. 
All  this  seems  to  imply  that  the  hook — 
or  that  which  is  represented  by  it — 
would  be  an  important  instrument  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  here  referred 
to.  (b)  The  application  for  the  book 
might  intimato  that,  on  the  part  of  him 
who  made  it,  there  would  be  some  strong 
desire  to  possess  it.  He  goes,  indeed 
in  obedience  to  the  command;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  would  naturally  be 
a  detire  to  be  in  possession  of  the  vol- 
ume, or  to.  know  the  contents  (comp.  ch. 
V.  4),  and  his  approach  to  the  angel  for 
the  book  would  be  most  naturally  inter- 
preted as  expressive  of  such  a  wish. 
\  And  he  eaia  unto  me,  Take  it.  As  if 
he  had  expected  this  ^plication ;  or  had 
oome  down  to  furnish  him  with  this 
Uttle  volume,  and  had  anticipated  that 
the  request  would  be  Aade.  There  was 
no  reluctance  in  giving  it  up;  there  was 
no  attempt  Ui  withhold  it;  there  was  no 


shall  moke  thy  belly  bitter,  but  it 
shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  •■ 
honey. 

a  Eca.  8. 1-8, 14. 

prohibition  of  ite  use.  The  angel  had 
no  commission,  and  no  desire,  to  retain 
it  for  himself,  and  no  hesitation  la 
placing  it  in  tiie  hands  of  the  seer  on 
the  fint  application.  Would  not  the 
readiness  with  which  God  gives  his 
Bible  into  the  hands  of  men,  in  contra- 
distinction from  all  human  efforts  to 
restrain  ite  use,  and  to  prevent  ite  free 
circulation,  be  well  symbolized  by  this 
act?  f  And  eat  it  up.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar command  in  Ezekiel,  iii.  1.  Of  course, 
this  is  to  be  understood  figuratively,  for 
no  one  would  interpret  literally  ajcom- 
mand  to  eat  a  manuscript  or  volume.  We 
have  in  common  use  a  somewhat  similar 
phrase,  whep  we  speak  of  devouring  a 
book,  which  may  illustrate .  this,  and 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
In  Jer.  xv.  16,  we  have  similar  lan- 
guage :  "  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I 
did  eat  them ;  and  thy  word  was  unto 
me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart" 
Thus  in  Latin,  tlie  words  propinare, 
imbibere,  devorare,  deglutire,  Ac,  are 
used  to  denote  the  greediness  with  which 
knowledge  is  acquired.  Comp.  in  the 
Apocrypha,  2  Esdras  xiv.  38--40.  The 
meaning  here,  then,  is  plain.  He  was 
to  possess  himself  of  the  contente  of  the 
book;  to  receive  it  into  his  mind;  to 
apply  it,  as  wo  do  food,  for  spiritual 
nourishment — truth  having,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  same  relation  to  the  mind 
which  food  has  to  the  body.  If  the 
little  book  was  a  symbol  of  the  Bible, 
it  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  truths 
of  that  book  became  the  nourisher  and 
supporter  of  the  public  mind.  %  And  it 
shall  make  thy  belly  bitter.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  corresponding  place  in  Ezekiel  (iii 
1-3).  The  expression  here  must  refei 
to  something  that  would  occur  after  the 
symbolical  action  of  'eating*  the  little 
book,  or  to  some  consequence  of  eating 
it— for  the  act  of  eating  it  is  represented 
as  pleasant:  'in  my  mouth  sweet  as 
honey.'  The  meaning  here  is,  that  the 
effect  which  followed  from  eating  the 
book  was  painfol  or  disagreeable  —  as 
food  would  be  that  was  ^'pleasant  to 
the  taste,  but  that  produced  bitter  pain 
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10  And  I  took  the  liide  book 
oat  of  the  angel's  hand,  and  ate 
it  ap;  and  it  was  in  my  month 

when  eaten.  The  fulfilment  of  this  would 
be  found  hi  one  of  two  things,    (a)  It 
might  mcsn  that  the  message  to  he  de- 
liTerod  in  consequence  of  deyouring  the 
book,  or  the  message  which  it  contained, 
would  be  of  a  painftil  or  distressing  cha- 
racter : — that  with  whatever  pleasure  the 
book  might  be  rccciyed  and  deVourcd,  it 
would  be  found  to  contain  a  communi- 
oaUon  that  would  be  indicative  of  woe  or 
sorrow.    This*  was  the  case  with   the 
little  book  that  Ezekiel  was  commanded 
to  eat  up.    Thus,  in  speaking  of  this 
book,  it  is  said,  "And  it  was  written 
within  and  without ;  and  there  was  writ- 
ten th^oin  lamentations,  and  mourning, 
and  woo."    Ezek.  ti.  10.     Comp.  cfa.  iii. 
4-9,  where  the  contents  of  the  book,  and 
the  effect  of  proclaiming  the  message 
which    it    contained,    are    more    Ailly 
stated.     So  hero,  the  meaning  may  be, 
that,  however  gladly  John   may  have 
taken    the    book,  and    with   whatever 
pleasure  he  may  have  devoured  its  con- 
tents, yet  that  it  would  be  found  to  be 
charged  with  the  threatening  of  wrath, 
and  with  denunciations  of  a  judgment 
to  come,  the  delivery  of  which  would  be 
well  represented  by  the   "bitterness" 
irhich   is   said  to  have  followed  from 
"eating"  the  volume.    Or  (6)  it  may 
mean,  that  the  consequence  of  devour- 
ing the  book  ,* — that  is^  of  embracing  its 
doctrines,   would  be  persecutions   and 
trouble  —  well  represented  by  the  "  bit- 
terness" that  followed  the  "  eating"  of 
the  volume.    Either  of  these  ideas  would 
be  a  fulfilment  of  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  symbol ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that 
either  of  those  occurred  in  fact,  it  would 
properly  be  symbolized  by  the  eating  of 
a  volume  that  was  sweet  to  the  taste, 
but  that  made  the  belly  bitter,    f  But 
it  $hall  he  in  thy  mouth  9Voeet  aa  honey. 
So  in  Ezekiel  iii.  3.    The  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand.  It  would  well  represent  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  divine  truth  —  the 
sweetness  of  the  word  of   Qod — the 
relish  with  which  it  is  embraced  by 
those  that  love  it     On  the  supposition 
that  the  "  little  book"  here  refers  to  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  use  which  would  be 
made  of  it  in  the  times  referred  to,  it 


sweet  as  honour:  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly  was 
bitter. 


would  properly  denote  the  relish  which 
would  exist  for  the  sacred  volume,  and 
the  happiness  whieh  would  be  found  In 
its  perusal : — for  this  very  image  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  this.  Thus 
hi  Ps.  six.  10:  —  "More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 

gold ;  vweeter  also  tihan  honey,  and  the 
oney-comb."  Ps.  cxix.  103 :  —  "How 
sweet  are  thy  words  unto  nay  taste;  yn 
sweeter  than  honey  to  my  month."  We 
are  then  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
in  some  prevailing  delight  or  satis&e- 
tion,  In  the  times  referred  to,  in  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  or  in  the  truths  of 
revelation. 

10.  And  aa  aoon  a&  I  had  eaten  it,  my 
belly  loaa  made  hitter.  The  effect  imme* 
diately  followed : — that  i9,  as  soon  as  ha 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  content! 
of  the  book,  either,  ns  above  expl^e^ 
requiring  him  to  deliver  some  messsce 
of  woe  and  wrath  which  it  wonld  be 
painful  to  deliver;  or,  that  the  eonse- 
quence  of  receiving  it  was  to  bring  on 
bitter  persecutions  and  trials. 

11.  And  he  aaid  Unto  me.  The  angel 
then  said.  %  Thou  mu$t  propheav,  Tt9 
word  "jDropAeffy"  here  Is  evidenfly  used 
in  the  large  sense  of  making  known 
divine  truth  in  general ;  not  in  the  com- 
paratively narrow  and  limited  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  used,  as  referring 
merely  to  the  foretelling  of  future  events. 
See  the  word  explained,  in  the  Notes  on 
Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  K  The  mean- 
ing is,  tha^  as  a  consequence  of  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  little  volome 
and  its  contents,  he  would  be  called  to 
proclaim  divine  truth,  or  to  make  fii* 
message  of  God  known  to  mankiod* 
The  direct  address  is  to  John  himself; 
but  it  is  evidently  not  to  be  understood- 
of  him  personally.  He  is  represented  tf 
seeing  Uie  angel ;  as  hearkening  to  Ui 
voice;  as  listening  to  the  solemn  oeth 
which  he  took ;  as  receiving  and  ettisg 
the  volume;  and  then  as  prophesying 
to  many  people:  bnt  the  reftrenoe  Is  m- 
doubtedlvto  the  far-distant  ftiture.  Ifdi* 
allusion  is  to  th^  times  of  the  ReforB** 
tion,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  end  of  th« 
world  was  not,  as  woidd  be  expected,abovt 
toooonr^bnt  that  there  wu  to  be  aa  )^^ 
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11  And  he  said  onto  me,  Thou 
must  prophesy  again  before  many 


Tal  long  enough  to  permit  the  gospel  to 
be    proclaimed   before    "nations,    and 
tongues,  and   kings;"  that  in  conse- 
quence of  coming  into  possession  of  the 
"little  book,"  the  word  of  God,   the 
truth  was  yet  to  be  proclaimed  far  and 
wide  on   the  earth.     ^  Affain — icdXiv, 
This  had  been  done  before.     That  is, 
supposing  this  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  it  could  be  said  (a)  that 
this  had  beev  done  he/ore — 'that  the 
gospel  had  been  in  former  times  proclaim- 
ed in  its  purity  before  "  many  peoples, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings," 
and  (6)  that  it  would  be  done  "  again :" — 
that  is,  though  the  word  of  God  had 
been  hidden,  and  a  mass  of  corrupt  tra- 
ditions had  taken  its  place,  yet  the  time 
would  come   when   those   pure   truths 
would  be  made  .known  again  to  all  lands. 
This  will  explain  the  word  "  again"  in 
this    place — not    meaning    that    John 
would  do  this  personally/  but  that  this 
would  be  in  fact  the  result  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bible  to  the  church.    %  Be- 
fore many  peoplet.    This  word  denotes 
people  considered  as  maa$e9f  or  as  group- 
ed together  in  masses,  without  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.    It  is 
used  when  we  look  on  a  ma««  of  men, 
without  taking  into  account  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
tion, or  language,  or  rank.     See  Notes 
on  ch.  Tii.  9.     The  plural  is  used  here — 
<*  peoples" — perhaps  to  denote  that  those 
to    whom    the    truth   would  be  made 
known  would  be  very  numerous.     They 
would  not  only  be  numerous  in  regard 
to  the  individuals  to  whom  it  would  be 
oommunicated,  but  numerous  considered 
as  eommunities  or  nations.    %  And  na- 
tiojis.    The  word  nations  here  denotes 
people  considered  as  separated  by  na- 
tional boundaries,   constitutions,   laws, 
customs.  See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  9.  %  And 
tongues.     People  considered  as  divided 
by  languages: — a  division  not  always, 
or  necessarily,  the  same  as  that  denoted 
by  the  word  "  people"  or  "  nations"  as 
used    in    this    passage.     %  And   kings. 
Rulers  of  the  people.    The  meaning  is, 
that  the  gospel  would  not  only  be  borne 
before  the  masses  of  mahkind,  but  in  a 
fpeoial  manner  before  kings  and  rulers. 
nie effect  of  thus  possessing  the  "little 


peoples,  and  nations,  and  tongues 
ana  kings. 


volume" — or  of  the  '*  open  book"  of  n 
vealed  truth  would  idtimately  be  thai 
the  message  of  lifb  would  he  carried 
with  power  before  princes  and  rulersy 
and  would  influence  them  as  well  as  the 
common  people. 

In  enquiring  now  for  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  this  symbol  as  thus  ex- 
plained, we  naturally  turn  to  the  Re- 
formation, and  ask  whether  there  wae 
any  thing  in  that  of  which  this  would 
be  the  proper  emblem.  The  following 
things,  then,  are  found  in  fact  as  occur 
ring  at  that  time,  of  which  the  symbol 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
representation. 

(1)  The  reception  of  the  Bible  as  from 
the  hand  of  an  angel  —  or  its  recoyery 
from  obscurity  and  forgetfulness,  as  (jr 
it  were  now  restored  to  the  church  by  a 
heavenly  interposition.  The  inflnenee 
of  the  Bible  on  the  Reformation;  the 
fact  that  it  was  now  recovered  from  its 
obscurity,  and  that  it  was  made  tiie 
grand  instrument  in  the  Reformation, 
has  already  been  illustrated.  See  Notee 
on  ver.  2.  The  symbolical  action  of 
taking  it  from  the  hand  of  an  angel,  was 
not  an  improper  representation  of  its 
reception  again  by  the  church,  and  of 
its  restoration  to  its  true  place  in  the 
church.  It  became,  as  it  is  proper  that 
it  should  always  be,  the  grand  means  of 
the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  pro* 
pagation  of  truth  in  the  world. 

(2)  The  statement  that  the  little 
book  when  eaten  was  "in  the  mouth 
sweet  as  honey,"  is  a  striking  and  proper 
representation  of  the  relish  felt  for  the 
sacred  Scriptures  by  those  who  love  the 
truth  (comp.  Notes  on  ver.  9),  and  is 
especiiilly  appropriate  to  describe  the 
interest  which  was  felt  in  the  volume  of 
revealed  truth  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma-  • 
tion.  For  the  Bible  was  to  the  reformers 
emphatically  a  new  book.  It  had  been 
driven  from  common  use  to  make  way  for 
the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  church.  It  had,  therefore, 
when  translated  into  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  when  circulated  and  reaii. 
the  freshness  of  novelty — the  interest 
which  a  volume  of  revealed  truth  would 
have  if  just  given  from  heaven.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  well  known  with  what  avidity 
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•ad  rcliflh  the  sacred  Tolame  was  studied 
by  Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
Reformation;  how  they  deroured  its 
doctrines;  how  they  looked  to  it  for 
comfort  in  their  times  of  trial;  how 
iweet  and  sustaining  were  its  promised 
In  the  troubles  thaieame  upon  them, 
and  in  the  labors  which  they  were  called 
to  perform. 

(3)  The  representation  that,  after  it 
was  eateuy  it  was  "  bitter/'  would  not 
Improperly  describe  the  effed,  in  some 
respects,  of  thus  receiving  the  Bible,  and 
making  it  the  groundwork  of  faith.  It 
brought  the  Reformers  at  once  into  oon> 
fliot  with  all  the  power  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  priesthood;  exposed  them  to 
persecuUon ;  aroused  against  them  a  host 
of  enemies  among  the  princes  and  rulers 
of  the  earth ;  and  was  the  cause  for  which 
many  of  them  were  put  to  death.  Such 
oflfeots  followed  substantially  when  Wic- 
lif  tran8lated  the  Biblo;  when  John^ 
Hu.xs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  published 
tbe  pure  doctrines  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment; and  when  Luther  gave  to  the 
people  the  word  of  God  in  their  own 
language.  To  a  great  extent  this  is 
always  so  —  that,  however  sweet  and 
precious  the  truths  of  the  Bible  may  be 
to  the  preacher  himself,  one  of  the  efeett 
of  his  attempting  to  preach  those  truths 
may  be  such  opposition  on  the  part  of 
men,  such  cold  indifferencox  or  such 
fierce  persecution,  that  it  would  be  well 
illustrated  by  what  is  said  here,  'Mt 
shall  make  thy  belly  bitter." 

(4)  The  representation  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  receiving  that  book,  he 
would  prophesy  again  before  many  peo- 
ple, is  a  fit  representation  of  the  effect 
of  the  reception  of  the  Bible  again  by 
the  church,  and  of  allowing  it  its  proper 
place  there.  For  (a)  it  led  U>  preaching, 
or,  in  the  language  of  this  passage, 
**  prophesying"— a  thing  comparatively 
little  known  before  for  many  ages.  The 
grand  business  in  the  Papal  communion 
Was  not,  and  is  not,  preaching ,  but  the 
performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Genuflexions,  crossings,  burning  of  in- 
cense, processions,  music,  constitute 
the  characteristic  features  of  all  Papal 
ohurches;  the  grand  thing  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  ^otestant  ohurches  all 
OTcr  the  world,  just  in  proportion  as 
they  tire  Protestant,  is  preaching.  The 
Protestant  religion — the  pure  form  of 
religion  af  it  is  reyealed  in  the  New 


Testament — has  few   ceremonies;   its 
rites  are  simple ;  it  depends  for  success 
on  the  promulgation  and  defence  of  Uie 
truth,  with  the  attending  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  for  this  view  ef  the 
nature  and  degree  of  religion,  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
was  agun  restored  to  its  true  place  in 
the  chuch.    (6)  The  Bible  is  the  basis  of 
all  genuine  preaching.     Preaching  will 
not  be  kept  up  in  its  purity,  except  in 
the  places   where  the   Bible    is  freelj 
circulated,  and  where  it  is  studied ;  and 
where  it  it  studied,  there  will  be,  in  the 
proper  sense  of   the  term,   prtathen. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  Bible  is  studied 
in  the  world,  we  may  expect  that  preaeb- 
ing  will  be  better  understood,  and  tluU 
the  number  of  preachers  will   be  in. 
creased,    (o)  The  study  of  the  Bible  ii 
the  foundation  of  all  the  efforts  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  ''  peopled, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings,'  in 
our  own  times.    All  these  efforts  have 
been  originated  by  the  restoration  of  tiie 
Bible  to  its  proper  place  in  the  chmefa, 
and  to  its  more  profonnd  and  accnrste 
study  in  this  age ;  for  these  efforts  vn 
but  carrying  out  the  injunction  of  the 
Saviour  as  recorded  in  this  book — to  ''go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature."    {d)  The  same  thing 
will  be  true  to  the  end  of  the  world  :■> 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  portion  of  the 
book  of  Revelation  before  us,  till  "the 
kingdoms    of   this  world  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  GhrH 
and  ho  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever" 
oh.  xL  15.    The  fact  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Bible  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
church,  will,  therefore,  ultimately  be  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  tiie  whde 
worid  to  God;  and  this  fact,   so  mo- 
mentous in  its  nature  and  its  erase, 
quences,  was  worthy  to  be  symboliied 
by  the  appearance  of  the  "  angel  descend* 
ing  from  heaven  clothed  with  a  clond,** 
was  properly  represented  by  the  man-  . 
ner  in  which  he  appeared  —  'his  fiMe 
radiant  as  the  sun,  and  his  feet  pillars  of 
fire;'  was  worthy  to  be   expressed  by 
the   position    which    he    assumed,  as 
"  standing  on  the  sea  and  the  earth"— 
as  if  all  the  world  were  interested  in  the 
purpose  of  his  mission ;  and  was  wor^y 
of  the  loud  proclamation  which  he  made 
—as  if  a  new  order  of  tilings  were  to 
commence.   BeantifUl  an^snblime,  then, 
as  this  chapter  is^  and  alwaji  has  beea 
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Mteemedy  m  a  oompoflition,  it  beoomee 
still  more  beautiful  and  sublime  if  it  be 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Reforma- 
tion—  an  event  the  most  glorious,  and 
the  most  important  in  its  issues,  of  any 
that  has  occurred  since  tiie  Saviour  ap- 
peared on  the  earth. 

CHAPTER  XL 

AVALTSIS   OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

THie  chapter,  which  is  very  impro- 

Eerly  separated  from  the  preceding,  and 
nproperly  eiided — for  it  should  have 
been  closed  at  ver.  18, — consists  (ex- 
eluding  the  last  verse,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  succeeding  chapter,)  es- 
tentiidly  of  three  parts : 

L  The  measuring  of  the  temple,  vs. 
1, 2.  A  reed,  or  measuring  stick,  is 
given  to  John,  and  he  is  directed  to 
arise  and  measure  the  temple.  This 
direction  embraces  two  parts :  (a)  he  was 
to  measure,  that  is,  to  take  an  exact 
eitimate  of  the  temple,  of  the  altar,  and 
of  the  true  worshippers ;  {h)  he  was  care- 
folly  to  separate  this,  in  his  estimate, 
from  the  outward  court,  which  was  to 
be  left  out  and  to  be  given  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  be  trodden  under  foot  forty-two 
months ;  that  is,  three  years  and  a  half, 
or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  —  a 
period  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
as  well  as  in  this  book. 

IL  The  two  witnesses,  vs.  3-13.  This 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
Its  meaning  can  be  stated  only  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  signification 
of  the  words  and  phrases  used.  The 
general  statement  in  regard  to  these 
witnesses  is,  that  they  should  have 
power,  and  should  prophesy  for  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days ;  that  if  any  one 
should  attempt  to  injure  them,  they  had 
power,  by  fire  that  proceeded  out  of 
their  mouths,  to  devour  and  kill  their 
enemies;  that  they  had  power  to  shut 
heaven  so  that  it  should  not  rain,  and 
power  to  turn  the  waters  of  the  earth 
mto  blood,  and  power  to  smite  the  earth 
with  plagues  as  often  as  they  chose ;  that 
when  they  had  completed  their  testi- 
mony, the  beast  that  ascends  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit  would  make  war  with 
ttiem,  and  overcome  them,  and  kill  them; 
lliat  their  dead  bodies  would  lie  un- 
buried  in  that  great  city  where  the  Lord 
iraa  crucified  three  days  and  a  half;  that 


they  that  dwelt  apon  the  earth  would 
exult  in  their  death,  and  send  gifts  to 
one  another  in  token  of  their  Joy ;  that 
after  the  three  days  and  a  half  the  spirit 
of  life  from  God  would  enter  into  them 
agiun,  and  they  would  stand  up  on  their 
feet;  that  they  would  then  be  taken  up 
into  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  thehr  ene- 
mies; and  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
ascension,  there  would  be  a  great  earth- 
quake, and  a  tenth  part  of  the  city 
would  fall,  and  many  (seven  thousand) 
would  be  killed,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  affrighted,  and  would  give 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

IIL  The  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  vs.  14-18.  This  is  the  grand 
consummation  of  the  whole ;  the  end  ef 
this  series  of  visions;  the  end  of  the 
world.  A  rapid  glance  only  is  given  of 
it  here,  for  under  another  SMies  of 
visions  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
state  of  the  world  is  given  under  the  final 
triumph  of  truth.  Here,  as  a  proper  dote 
of  the  first  series  of  visions,  the  result  is 
merely  glanced  at  or  adverted  to  —  that 
then  the  period  would  have  arrived 
when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were 
to  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,  and  when  he  should  com- 
mence that  reign  which  was  to  continue 
for  ever.  Then  universal  peace  and 
happiness  would  reign,  and  the  long- 
promised  and  expected  kingdom  of  €k>d 
on  the  earth  would  be  established.  The 
"nations"  had  been  "angry,"  but  the 
time  had  now  come  when  a  judgment 
was  to  be  pronounced  on  the  dead,  and 
when  the  due  reward  was  to  be  given  to 
the  servants  of  God  —  the  prophets,  and 
the  saints,  and  those  who  feared  his 
name,  small  and  great,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  kingdom,  and  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  true  religion  in 
the  world. 

I  regard  this  chapter,  therefore,  to 
ver.  18,  as  extending  down  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  and  as  dis- 
closing the  last  of  the  visions  seen  in 
the  scroll  or  volume  "sealed with  the 
seven  seals,"  ch.  v.  1.  ^  For  a  reason 
above  suggested,  and  which  will  appear 
more  fhlly  hereafter,  the  detail  is  here 
much  less  minute  than  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  historic  visions,  but  stiil 
it  embraces  the  whole  period,  and  states 
in  few  words  what  will  be  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  end.  This  was  all  that 
was  necessary;  this  was,  in  fiMt»  tka 
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ND  there  was  riven  me  a  reed  • 
like  unto  a  rod :  and  the  angel 


•  S^ec  2. 1.    e.  21. 15. 


leading  design  of  the  whole  book.  The 
end  towards  whieh  all  tended  —  that 
which  John  needed  most  to  know  —  and 
which  the  church  needed  most  to  know, 
was  that  religion  ieould  ultimately  tri-. 
nmph,  and  that  the  period  would  arrive 
when  it  conld  be  announced  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  had  become  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ 
That  is  here  announced;  and  that  is 
properly  the  close  of  one  of  the  dirisions 
of  the  whole  book. 

1.  And  there  vxu  given  me.  He  does 
not  say  by  whom,  but  the  connexion 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  by  the 
angeL  All  this  is  of  course  to  be  regard- 
ed as  symbolical.  The  representation 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  a  future  age>  but 
the  language  is  such  as  would  be  pro- 
perly addressed  to  one  who  had  been  a 
Jew,  and  the  imagery  employed  is  such 
as  be  would  be  more  likely  to  understand 
than  any  other.  The  language  and  the 
imagery  are,  therefore,  taken  Arom  the 
temple,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  had  any  literal  referenoe  to  the 
temple,  or  even  that  John  would  so  un- 
derstand it.  Nor  does  the  language 
here  used  prove  that  the  temple  was 
standing  at  the  time  when  the  book  was 
written ;  fur  as  it  is  sj^mbolical,  it  is  what 
would  be  employed  whether  the  temple 
were  standing  or  not,  and  would  be  as 
likely  to  bo  used  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  It  is  such  language  as  John, 
educated  as  a  Jew,  and  familiar  with  the 
temple  worship,  would  be  likely  to  em- 
ploy if  he  designed  to  make  a  represent- 
ation pertaining  to  the  church.  %  A 
reed, — KdXanoi,  This  word  properly  de- 
notes a  plant  with  a  jointed  hollow  stalk, 
growing  in  wet  grounds.  Then  it  refers 
to  the  stalk  as  cut  for  use,  as  a  mea- 
suring-stick, as  in  this  place ;  or  a  mock 
sceptf  e.  Matt  xxviu  29,  30 ;  or  a  pen  for 
writing,  3  John  13.  Here  it  means 
merely  a  stick  that  could  be  used  for 
measuring.  ^  Xtibe  unto  a  rod.  This 
word — ftdfiSes — moans  properly  a  rod, 
Wand,  staff,  used  either  for  scourging, 
1  Cor.  iv.  21,  or  for  leaning  upon  in 
Walking,  Matt  x.  10,  or  for  a  sceptre, 
H«b.  L  8.    Here  the  meanisg  is,  that 


stood,  saying,  Rise,  and  measure 
the  temple  m  Gk>d,  and  the  altar, 
and  them  that  worship  therein. 

»  Em.  40. 48. 


the  reed  that  was  put  into  his  bands ' 
like  such  a  rod  or  staff  in  respect  to  slie, 
and  was  therefore  convenient  for  han- 
dling. The  word  rod  also  is  used  to 
denote  a  measuring  pole,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2, 
Jer.  X.  16,  IL  19.  f  And  ihe  angel  ttood, 
aaying.  The  phrase  "the  angel  stood,^ 
is  wanting  in  many  Mss.  and  editiras  ^ 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  rejeeted  by 
Prof.  Stuart  as  spurious.  It  is  also 
rejected  in  the  criticalfeditions  of  Qries- 
bach  and  Hahn,  and  marked  as  doabtftil 
by  Tittmann.  l!he  best  critical  authority 
is  against  it,  and  it  appears  to  have  bees 
introduced  from  Zech.  iii.  b.  The  con- 
nexion does  not  demand  it,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  regard  the  meaning  to  be,  that 
the  one  who  gave  him  the  reed,  whoever 
he  was,  at  the  same  time  addressed  Yam, 
and  commanded  bim  to  take  a  measnit 
of  the  temple  and  the  aHar.  f  Rite,  eud 
meaettre  the  temple  of  Ood,  That  is,  ss- 
oertain  its  true  dimensions  with  the  reed 
in  your  hand.  Of  course,  this  could  act 
be  understood  of  the  literal  temple— ■ 
whether  standing  or  not — for  the  exact 
measure  of  that  was  sufficiently  well- 
known.  The  word,  then,  must  be  used 
of  something  which  ihe  temple  would 
denote  or  represent,  and  this  wooid 
properly  be  the  church,  considered  as 
the  abode  of  God  on  the  earth.  Un- 
der the  Old  dispensation,  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  that  abode;  under  ths 
New,  that  peculiar  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  church,  and  God  is  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  in  it  See  Notes  oa 
1  Cor.  iii.  16.  Thus  the  word  19  ondouU- 
cdly  used  here,  and  the  simple  mcMiing 
is,  that  he  who  is  ihxu  auidressed  is 
directed  to  take  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  true  church  of  God;  cm  accurate  as 
if  he  were  to  apply  a  measuring-reed  te 
ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  templt 
at  Jerusalem.  In  doing  that,  if  the  di- 
rection had  been  literally  to  measure  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  would  ascertaia 
its  length,  and  breadth,  and  height;  ha 
would  measure  its  rooms,  its  doorwayi^ 
its  portiooes;  he  would  take  such  a 
measurement  of  it  that,  in  a  desoriptioa 
or  drawing,  it  conld  be  diatingoished 
from  other  edifices,  or  that  on*  could  W 
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2  Bat  the  court  *  which  is  -with- 
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•onstracUd  like  it,  or  that  a  just  idea 
oonld  be  obtained  of  it  if  it  should  be 
destroyed.  If  the  direction  be  nnder- 
atood  fignratiyely,  as  applicable  to  the 
Christian  chnrohy  the  work  to  be  done 
woald  be  to  obtain  an  ezast  estimate  or 
measurement  of  what  the  true  church 
was  —  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
bodies  of  men,  and  as  constituted,  and 
appointed,  by  the  direction  of  God; 
such  a  measurement  that  its  character- 
istics could  be  made  known;  that  a 
diuroh  could  be  organized  according  to 
thiiy  and  that  the  accurate  description 
could  be  transmitted  to  future  times. 
John  has  not,  yideed,  preserved  th^ 
measurement;  for  the  main  idea  here  is 
not  Uiat  he  was  to  preserve  such  a 
model,  but  that,  in  tiie  circumstances, 
and  at  the  time  referred  to,  ttit  proper 
bnainesB  would  be  to  engage  in  such  a 
measurement  of  the  church  that  its  true 
dimensions  or  character  might  be  known. 
There  would  be,  therefore,  a  falfilment 
of  this,  if  at  the  time  here  referred  to 
there  should  be  occasion,  from  any  cause, 
to  inquire  what  constituted  the  true 
church ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  separate 
and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  bodies ; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  such  prevail- 
ing uncertainty  -as  to  make  an  accurate 
investigation  necessary.  ^  And  the  aU 
tar.  On  the  form,  situation,  and  uses 
of  the  altar,  see  Notes  on  Matt  v.  23, 24, 
xxL  12.  The  altar  here  referred  to  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  altar  situated  in  front 
of  the  temple,  where  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  offered.  To  measure  that  literally, 
would  be  to  take  its  dimensions  of 
length,  breadth,  and  height;  but  it  is 
plain  that  that  cannot  be  intended  here, 
tor  there  was  no  such  altar  where  John 
was,  and,  if  the  reference  were  to  the 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  its  dimensions  were 
sufficiently  known.  This  language,  then, 
like  the  former,  must  be  understood 
ipetophorically,  and  then  it  must  mean — 
ks  the  altar  was  the  place  of  aaerifice — to 
take  an  estimate  of  tiie  church  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  its  notions  of 
■aerifioe,  or  of  the  prevailing  views 
respecting  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  for 
■in,  and  the  method  of  reconciliation 
witii  God.  It  is  by  sacrifice  that  a 
method  is  provided  for  reconciliation 
with  God;  by  laorifloe  that  rin  is  par- 
se 


out  the  temple  *  leave  out,  and 
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doned;  by  sacrifice  that  man  is  justified; 
and  the  direction  here  is  equivalent 
therefore,  to  a  command  to  make  an 
investigation  on  these  subjects,  and 
all  that  is  implied  would  be  fhlfilled  if  a 
state  of  things  should  exist  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  institute  an  ex- 
amination into  the  prevailing  views  in 
the  church  on  the  subject  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  true  method  of  justifica- 
tion before  God.  f  And  them  that  wor- 
ahip  therein.  In  the  temple ;  or,  as  the 
temple  is  th'e  representation  here  of  the 
church,  of  those  who  are  in  the  church 
as  professed  worshippers  of  God.  There 
is  some  apparent  incongruity  in  direct- 
ing him  to  "  metuur^'  those  who  were 
engaged  in  worship;  but  the  obvious 
meaning  is,  that  he  was  to  take  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  character ;  of  what  they 
professed ;  of  the  reality  of  their  piety ; 
of  their  lives,  and  of  the  general  state 
of  the  church  considered  as  professedly 
worshipping  God.  This  would  receive 
its  fulfilment,  if  a  state  of  things  should 
arise  in  the  church  which  would  make 
it  necessary  to  go  into  a  close  and  search- 
ing examination  on  all  these  points,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  true 
church,  and  what  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitute true  membership  in  it.  There 
were,  therefore,  three  things,  as  indi- 
cated by  this  verse,  which  John  was 
directed  to  do,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the 
measuring-rod  Was  concerned:  (or)  to 
take  a  just  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
the  true  church,  as  distinguished  from 
all  other  associations  of  men  ;  (^)  to  in- 
stitute a  carefhl  examination  into  the 
opinions  in  the  church  on  the  subject 
of  sacrifice  or  atonement — ^involving  the 
whole  question  about  the  method  of 
justification  before  God ;  and  (c)  to  take 
a  correct  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
true  membership  in  the  church;  or  to 
investigate  with  care  the  prevailing 
opinions  about  the  qualifications  for 
membership. 

2.  Bui  the  court  tohich  is  without  the 
temple.  Which  is  outside  of  the  temple 
proper,  and,  therefore,  which  does  not 
strictiy  appertain  to  it.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly reference  here  to  the  ''court 
of  tiie  Gentiles,"  as  it  was  called  among 
the  Jews — the  outer  court  of  the  temple 
to  which  the  Gentiles  had  aooess,  and 
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within  whioh  they  were  not  permitted  to 
go.    For  a  description  of  this,  see  Notes 
on  Matt  xzL  12.    To  an  obsenrer  this 
would  teem  to  be  a  part  of  the  temple, 
and  the  persons  there  assembled  a  por- 
tion of  the  true  worshippers  of  God ;  but 
it  was  neoessorilj  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.    In  forming  an  estimate  of  those 
who,  according  to  the  Hebrew  notions, 
were  true  worshippers  of  God,  only  those 
would  be  regarded  as  such  who  had  the 
pririlege  of  access  to  the  inner  court, 
and  to  the  altar.    In  making  such  an 
estimate,  therefore,  those  who  bad  no 
nearer  access  than  that  court,  would  be 
omitted;   that  is,  they  would  not  be 
reckoned  as  necessarily  any  part  of  tiiose 
who  were  regarded  as  Uie  people  of 
God.     %  Leave  out  and  measure  it  not. 
Marg.,  ea$t  out.     So  the  Greek.     The 
meaning  is,  that  he  was  not  to  reckon  it 
as  appertaining  to  the  true  temple  of 
worshippers.    There  is,  indeed,  a  degree 
of  force  in  the  words  rendered  **  leave 
out"  or,  in  the  margin,  " ecM  ou^* — 
Ik^oXXc  i(w — which  implies  more  than 
a  mere  ptuaing  6y,  or  omieeion.     The 
word  (cxjSifXAw)  usually  has  the  idea  of 
/oree  or  impnUe  (Matt.  xv.  17;   Acts 
zzvii.  38 ;  Matt.  viii.  12,  xxr.  30 ;  Mark 
xvL  9,  et  al.)f  and  the  word  here  would 
denote  some  decisive  or  positive  act  by 
which  it  would  be  indicated  that  this 
was  not  any  port  of  the  true  temple,  but 
was  to  be  regarded  as  appertaining  to 
something  else.    He  was  not  merely  not 
to  mention  it,  or  not  to  include  it  in  the 
measurement^  but  he  was  to  do  this  by 
lome  act  which  would  indicate  that  it 
was  the  result  of  design  in  the  case,  and 
not  by  accidentally  passing  it  by.    f  For 
it  ie  given  unto  the  Oentilee,    It  properly 
appertains  to  them  as  their  own.  Though 
Bear  the  temple,  and  included  in  the 
general  range  of  building,  yet  it  does 
not  pertain  to  those  who  worship  there, 
but   to    those   who    are    regarded    as 
heathen  and  strangers.    It  if  not  said 
that  it  was  then  given  to  the  Gentiles ; 
nor  is  it  said  that  it  was  given  to  them 
to  be  overrun  and  trodden  down  by 
them,  but  that  it  appertained  to  them, 
and  was  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
tiMm.     They  occupied  it,  not  as  the 


city  shall  they  tread  under* foot 
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people  of  God,  but  ai  those  who  were 
without  the  true  ohurch,  and  who  did 
not  appertain  to  its  real  communioa. 
This  would  find  a  fnlfilment  if  then 
should  urise  a  stat«  of  things  in  the 
church  in  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  a  line  between  those  who  pro- 
perly constituted  the  ohurch  and  those 
who  did  not ;  if  there  should  be  such  a 
condition  of  tilings  that  any  consider* 
able  portion  of  dose  who  professedly 
appertained  to  the  church  ought  to  be 
divided  off  as  not  belonging  to  it,  or 
would  have  such  eharaeterislio  miirin 
that  it  could  be  seen  that  they  wen 
strangers'and  aliens.    The  interpretatioB 
would  demand  that  they  should  sustain 
eome  relation  to  the  ohnroh,  or  that  (htj 
would  Mem  to  belong  to  it — as  the  covrt 
did  to  the  temple;  but  still  that  this  wu 
in  appearanoe  only,  and  that  in  esti- 
mating the  true  ohureh  it  was  necessaiy 
to  leave  them  out  altogether.    Of  eoone 
this  would  not  imply  that  there  mi^ 
not  be  some  sincere  worshippers  among 
them  as  individuals — as  there  would  be 
found  usually,  in  the  eourt  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  the  literal  temple,  some  who  wen 
proselytes  and  devout  worshippers,  bnt 
what  is  hero  said  relates  to  tbem  as  a 
mass  or  body — ^that  they  did  not  belong 
to  tiie  true  church  but  to  the  GFentiles. 
f  And  the  holy  eitv.     The  whole  holy 
city  — not  merely  the  outer  eourt  of  the 
Gentiles  which  it  is  said  was  given  to 
them,  nor  the  temple  as  sneh,  but  the 
€ntire  holy  city.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  words    "the   holy  city"    litereJOM 
refer  to  Jerusalem  —  a  oi^  so  caHed 
because  it  was  the  peouliar  place  of  ths 
worship  of  God.    See  Notes  on  Matt 
iv.  6;  oomp.  Neh.  xi.  1, 18;  Isa.  UL 1; 
Dan.  ix.  24;  Matt  xxrii.  58.    But  it  it 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  lU 
meaning  here.    The  "holy  city"  Jert- 
salom  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Gk)d;  ai 
his  dwelling-place  on  earth,  and  as  ths 
abode  of  his  people,  and  nothing  wai 
more  natural  than  to  use  the  term  ai 
representing  the  Church.     Comp.  Kotei 
on  Gal.  iv.  26;  Heb.  xii.  22.     In  thii 
sense  it  is  undoubtedly  used  here,  as  thf 
whole  representation  Is    emblemalieiL 
John,  if  he  were  aboat  to  speak  of  vy 
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tiling  that  was  to  oconr  to  the  Ghnrcli, 
would,  as  a  native  Jew,  be  likely  to 
employ  such  language  as  this  to  denote 
St.  %  Shall  they  tread  underfoot.  That 
is,  the  Gentiles  above  referred  to;  or 
those  who,  in  the  measurement  of  the 
oitj,  were  set  off  as  Gentiles,  and  re- 
gwded  as  not  belonging  to  the  people 
of  God.  This  is  not  spoken  of  the 
Qentiles  in  general,  but  only  of  that 
|M>rtion  of  the  multitudes  that  seemed  to 
lonstitnte  the  worshippers  of  God,  who, 
ta  measuring  the  temple,  were  set  off 
«r  sejparated  as  not  properly  belong- 
•Ag  to  the  true  church.  The  phrase 
*  shall  tread  under  foot,"  is  derived 
kom  warriors  and  conquerors  who  tread 
iown  their  enemies,  or  trample  on  the 
leldff  of  grain.  It  is  rendered  in  this 
lassage  by  Dr.  .Robinson  (Lex.)  <to 
profane  and  lay  waste.'  As  applied  lite- 
tally  to  a  city,  this  would  be  the  true 
ilea:  as  applied  to  the  church,  it 
fould  mean  that  they  would  have  it 
inder  their  control  or  in  subjection  for 
vhe  specified  time,  and  that  the  practical 
iffect  of  that  would  be  to  corrupt  and 
vofltrate  it  ^  Fortv  and  two  months, 
Citerally  this  would  be  three  years  and 
I  half;  but  if  the  time  here  is  prophetic 
tme — a  day  for  a  year — then  the  period 
iroidd  be  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
rears — reckoning  the  year  at  360  days. 
fror  a  full  illustration  of  this  usage,  and 
br  the  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  is 
jrophetio  time,  see  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
15.  In  addition  to  what  is  there  said, 
I  may  be  remarked  in  reference  to  this 
/lassage,  that  it  is  impossible  to  show, 
fith  any  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
ity  of  Jerusalem  was  **  trampled  under 
Iwt''  by  the  Bomans  for  the  exact  space 
•jf  three  years  and  a  half.  Prof.  Stuart, 
irho  adopts  the  opinion  that  it  refers  to 
khe  eonquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ko- 
manSy  says,  indeed,  **  It  is  certain  that 
the  invasion  of  the  Komans  lasted  just 
about  the  length  of  the  period  named, 
until  Jerusalem  was  taken.  And  al- 
though the  city  itself  was  not  besieged 
io  long,  yet  the  metropolis  in  this  case, 
as  in  innumerable  others  in  both  Testa- 
ments* appears  to  stand  for  the  country 
of  Judea."  But,  it  is  to  bo  remembered 
that  the  affirmation  hero  is  that  "  the 
holy  cthf"  was  thus  to  be  trodden  under 
foot;  and  even  taking  the  former  suppo- 
lUion,  in  what  sense  is  it  true  that 
tke    **  whole   country"  was  **  trodden 


under  foot"  by  the  Bomans  only  three 
years  and  a  half?  Even  the  wars  of  the 
Bomans  were  not  of  that  exact  duration, 
and,  besides,  the  fact  waa  that  Judea 
was  held  in  suliijection,  and  trodden  down 
by  the  Bomans,  for  centuries,  and  never, 
in  fact,  regained  its  independence.  If 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  JeruMc 
lem,  it  has  been  **  trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles,"  with  brief  intervals,  since  the 
conquest  by  the  Bomans,  to  the  present 
time.  There  has  been  no  precise  period 
of  three  years  and  a  half,  in  respect  to 
which  the  language  here  used  would  be 
applicable  to  the  literal  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  regard  then  to  the  proper  appltem^ 
tion  of  the  language  which  has  thus 
been  explained  (vs.  1,  2),  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  general,  that,  for  the  rea- 
sons just  stated,  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  John  could  not  have  been 
directed  literally  to  measure  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  altar,  and  the 
worshippers;  nor  could  he  have  been 
requested  literally  to  leave  out,  or  '  cast 
out'  the  court  that  was  without;  nor 
could  it  be  meant  that  the  holy  dtj 
literally  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  The  language 
clearly  is  symbolical,  and  the  reference 
must  have  been  to  something  pertaining 
to  the  church.  And,  if  the  preceding 
exposition  of  the  tenth  chapter  is  corrcoty 
then  it  may  be  presumed  that  tSiis  would 
refer  to  something  that  was  to  occur  at 
about  the  period  there  referred  to.  Be- 
garding  it,  then,  as  applicable  to  the 
time  of  the  Beformation,  and  as  being 
a  continuation  of  the  vision  in  chapter 
tenth,  we  shall  find,  in  the  events  of  that 
period,  what  would  be  properly  symbol- 
ized by  the  language  here  nsed.  This 
will  appear  by  reviewing  the  particulars 
which  have  been  explained  in  these 
verses :  — 

(1)  The  command  to  ''measure  the 
temple  of.  God,"  ver.  1.  This,  we  have 
seen,  was  a  direction  to  take  an  estimate 
of  what  constituted  the  true  church; 
the  very  work  which  it  was  necessary  to 
do  in  the  Beformation,  for  this  was  the 
first  point  which  was  to  bo  settled,  whe- 
ther the  Papacy  was  the  true  church  or 
was  the  Antichrist.  This  involved,  of 
course,  the  whole  inquiry  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  church,  alike  in  referenee 
to  its  organization,  its  ministry,  its  sn* 
oraments,  and  its  membership.    It 
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long  before  the  Reformen  made  up  their 
mincU  that  the  Papacy  was  not  the  true 
church;  for  the  Teneratioii  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  cherish  for  that 
lingered  long  in  their  bosoms.  And  even 
when  they  were  constrained  to  admit 
that  that  corrupt  communion  was  the 
predicted  form  of  the  great  apostasy — 
Antichrist — and  had  acquired  boldness 
enough  to  break  away  from  it  for  ever, 
it  was  long  before  they  settled  down  in 
a  uniform  belief  as  to  what  was  essential 
to  the  true  church.  Indeed,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  prevailed;  the 
warm  discussions  which  ensued,  and  the 
diyersities  of  sect  which  sprang  up  in 
the  Protectant  world,  showed  with  what 
intense  interest  the  mind  was  fixed  on 
this  question,  and  how  important  it  was 
to  take  an  exact  meaturement  of  the  real 
church  of  God. 

(2)  The  direction  tQ  'measure  the 
altar.'  This,  as  wc  hare  seen,  would 
relate  to  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  sacrifice  and  atonement;  on 
the  true  method  of  a  sinner's  aoceptanoe 
with  God;  and,  consequently,  on  the 
whole  subject  of  justification.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  need  not  be  said  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  questions  which 
came  before  the  Reformers,  and  was  one 
which  it  was  indispensable  to  settle,  in 
order  to  a  just  notion  of  the  church  and 
of  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Papacy 
had  exahed  the  Lord's  Supper  into  a 
real  sacrifice ;  had  made  it  a  grand  and 
essential  point  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  changed  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,  and  that  a  real  uSex- 
ing  of  that  sacrifice  was  made  every  time 
that  ordinance  was  celebrated;  had 
changed  the  office  of  the  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament  from  preachers  to  that 
o{prie»t9;  had  become  familiar  with  the 
terms  altar,  and«acrt/Sce,  aad'priesthoodf 
as  founded  on  the  notion  that  a  real 
sacrifice  was  made  in  the  'mass;'  and 
had  fundamentally  changed  the  whole 
doctrine  respecting  the  justification  of  a 
sinner  before  God.  The  altar  in  the 
Romish  communion  had  almost  displaced 
the  pulpit;  and  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  the  merits  of  the  great  sacrifice 
made  by  the  death  of  our  Lord,  had  been 
•uperseded  by  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  good  works,  and  by  the  merits 
t£  the  saints.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  restore  the  true  doctrine 
respecting  sacrifice  £i>r  sin,  and  the  way 


of  justification  before  God;  and  ihii 
would  be  appropriately  represented  by 
a  direction  to  '  measure  the  altar.' 

(3)  The  direction  to  take  an  estlmsts 
of  those  '  who  worshipped  in  the  temple.' 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  would  propeily 
mean  that  there  was  to  be  a  true  esti* 
mate  taken  of  what  constituted  member- 
ship in  the  church,  or  of  the  qualifieatiosi 
of  those  who  should  be  regturded  as  troe 
worshippers  of  God.  This,  also,  wss  one 
of  the  first  works  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  Reformation.  Before  tha^  for 
ages,  the  doctrine  of  baptismsl  regene- 
ration had  been  the  established  doctrine  . 
of  the  church ;  the  opinion  that  all  that 
was  necessary  to  membership  was  bap- 
tism and  confirmation,  was  the  common 
opinion;  the  necessity  of  regeneratiM 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  u 
a  condition  of  church  membership,  vu 
little  understood,  if  not  almost  wholly 
unknown ;  and  the  grand  requisition  is 
membership  was  not  holy  living,  but  the 
observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  One  of  the  first  things 
necessary  in  the  Reformation,  was  to 
restore  to  its  true  place  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Saviour,  that  a  ebsoge 
of  heart — that  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — was  necessary  to  moabership  in 
the  church,  and  that  the  true  church 
was  composed  of  those  who  bad  been 
thus  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind. 
This  great  work  would  be  appropriately 
symbolized  by  a  direction  to  take  an 
estimato  of  those  who  'worshipped  in 
the  temple  of  God;'  that  is,  to  settle  the 
question  who  should  be  regarded  as  true 
worshippers  of  God,  and  what  should 
be  required  of  those  who  professed  to  be 
such  worshippers.  No  more  important 
point  was  setded  in  the  BeformatioB 
than  this. 

(4)  The  direction  to  leave  out»  or  te 
'  cast  out'  the  court  without  the  teaqpla 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  would  pxopai7 
mean  that  a  separation  was  to  be  naflt 
between  that  which  was  the  true  tiaatk, 
and  that  which  was  not,  though  itn^^ 
seem  to  belong  to  iL  The  one  was  to 
be  measured  or  estimated ;  the  other  vn 
to  be  left  out,  as  not  appertaiiuBg  ti 
that,  or  as  belonging  to  the  GenoK  ^ 
to  heathenism.  The  idea  would  be,  thit 
though  it  professedly  appertained  to  Ibi 
true  church,  and  to  the  worship  of  Ged, 
yet  that  it  deserved  to  be  oharacterin' 
as  heathenism.    Now  this  will  afpi^ 
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nith  great  propriety,  aceording  to  all 
Protestant  notions,  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Papacy  was  regarded  by  the 
KefOrmers,  and  should  he  regarded  at 
all  times.  It  claimed  to  be  the  true 
church/  and  to  the  eye  of  an  obserrer 
would  seem  to  belong  to  it^  as  much  as 
the  outer  eourt  seemed  to  pertain  to  the 
temple.  But  it  had  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  hectthenismf  and  was,  there- 
fore, properly  to  be  left  opt,  or  cast  out, 
as  not  pertaining  to  the  true  church. 
Can  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
representation  as  applicable  to  the  Pa- 
pacy? Almost  every  thing  that  was 
peculiar  in  the  ancient  heathen  systems 
of  religion,  had  been  introduced  into  t^e 
Roman  communion,  an^  a  stranger  at 
Rome  would  see  more  that  would  lead 
him  to  feel  that  he  was  in  a  heathen 
land,  than  he  would  that  he  was  in  a 
land  where  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity prevailed  and  where  the  worship 
was  celebrated  which  the  Redeemer  had 
designed  to  set  up  on  the  earth.  This 
was  true  not  only  in  the  pomp  and 
splendor  4>f  worship,  and  in  the  proces- 
sions and  imposing  ceremonials ;  but  in 
the  worship  of  images,  in  the  homage  ren- 
dered to  the  dead,  in  the  number  of  fes- 
tiral-days,  in  the  fact  that  the  statues 
resured  da  heathen  Rome  to  the  honor  of 
the  gods  had  been  re-consecrated  in  the 
services  of  Christian  devotion  to  the 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs ;  and  in  the 
robes  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  derived 
from  those  in  use  in  the  ancient  heathen 
worship.  The  direction  was,  that,  in 
estimating  the  true  church,  this  was  to 
be  'left  ouf  or  'cast  out;'  and,  if  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
as  an  organized  body,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  no  part  of  the  true  church :  a  conclu- 
sion which  is  inevitable,  if  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  are  commonly  sup- 
posed by  Protestants  to  apply  to  it,  are 
eorreotly  applied.  To  determine  this, 
and  to  separate  the  true  church  from  it^ 
was  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Reformation. 

(5)  The  statement  that  the  holy  city 
was  to  be  tfodden  under  foot,  ver.  2. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  must  mean  that 
tfie  true  church  would  thus  be  trodden 
down  by  tiiose  who  are  described  as 
*  Ghsntiles.'  So  far  as  pure  religion  was 
eonoemed ;  so  far  as  appertained  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  church  and  the 
26* 


pure  worship  of  God,  it  would  be  at  if 
the  whole  holy  city  where  God  was  wor- 
shipped were  given  into  the  hands  of  tibe 
Gentiles,  and  they  should  tread  it  down, 
and  desecrate  all  that  was  sacred  for  the 
time  here  referred  to.  Every  thing  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Ri^ormation, 
would  sustain  this  description.  ^'<It  is 
incredible,"  says  Luther,  on  hii  visit  to 
Rome,  "what  sins  and  atrocities  are 
committed  in  Rome  ,*  they  must  be  seen 
and  heard  to,  be  believed.  So  that  it  is 
usual  to  say,  '  If  there  be  a  hell,  Rome 
is  built  above  it;  it  is  an  abyss  from 
which  all  sins  proceed.' "  So  again  he 
sayis:  ''It  is  commonly  observed  that 
he  who  goes  to  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
goes  to  seek  a  knave  there ;  the  second 
time  he  finds  him;  and  the  third  time 
he  brings  him  away  with  him  under  his 
cloak.  But  now,  people  are  become  so 
clever,  that  they  make  the  three  journeys 
in  one.''  So  Machiavelli,  one  of  the 
most  profound  geniuses  in  Italy,  and 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  said,  "  The 
greatest  symptom  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
the  less  do  we  find  of  the  Christian  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  scandalous  example 
and  crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome,  have 
caused  Italy  to  lose  every  principle  of 
piety  and  every  religious  sentiment.  We 
Italians  are  principally  indebted  to  the 
church  and  to  the  priests  for  having  be- 
come impious  and  profane."  See  D'Au* 
bigne's  History  of  the  Reformationy  p.  54. 
Ed.  Phila.  1843.  In  full  illustration  of 
the  sentiment  that  the  church  seemed 
to  be  trodden  down  and  polluted  by  hea- 
thenism, or  by  abominations  and  prac- 
tices that  came  out  of  heathenism,  we 
may  refer  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Romish  communion  from  the  rise  of  the 
Papacy  to  the  Reformation.  For  a  suf- 
ficient illustration  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  before  us  which  I 
am  now  making,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  20,  21. 
Nothing  would  better  describe  the  con- 
dition of  Rome  previous  to,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  —  and  the  re- 
mark may  be  applied  to  subsequent 
periods  also— than  to  say  that  it  was  a 
city  which  once  seemed  to  be  a  Christian 
city,  and  waS  not  improperly  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  the  Christian  world 
and  the  scat  of  the  church,  and  that 
it  had  been,  as  it  were,  overran  and 
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3  And  I  ^rill  •  give  power  unto 

a  Or,  give  unto  my  two  toitneues  thai  tkey 
wiay  prophesy. 

Sodden  down  by  heathen  rites,  and 
castomS;  and  ceremonies,  so  that,*  to  a 
stranger  looking  on  it,  it  wonld  seem  to 
!»e  in  Uie  possession  of  the  *  Gentiles'  or 
the  heathens.  ^ 

(6)  The  time  daring  which  this  was  to 
eontinne — 'forty- two  months;'  that  ip, 
ac^rding  to  the  explanation  above  given, 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  This 
would  embrace  the  whole  period  of  the 
ascendency  and  prevalence  of  the  Pa- 
pacy ;  or  tiie  whole  time  of  the  continu- 
ance of  that  corrupt  domination  in  which 
Ohristendom  was  to  be  trodden  down 
and  corrupted  liy  it  The  prophet  of 
Patmos  saw  it  in  vision  thus  extending 
its  dreary  and  corrupting  reign,  and 
during  that  time  the  proper  influence 
of  Christianity  was  trampled  down,  and 
the  domination  of  practical  heathenism 
was  sot  up  where  the  church  should  have 
reigned  in  its  purity.  Thus  regarded, 
this  would  properly  express  the  time  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  Papal  power,  and 
the  end  of  the  'forty-two  months,'  or 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  would 
denote  the  time  when  the  influence  of 
that  power  would  cease.  If,  therefore, 
the  time  of  the  Hao  of  the  Papacy  can 
be  determined,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  time  when  it  will  come  to 
an  end.  But  for  a  full  consideration  of 
tiiese  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  extended  discussion  on  Daniel  viL 
25.  As  the  point  is  there  fully  exam- 
ined, it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  aa 
investigation  of  it  here. 

The  general  remark,  therefore,  in 
regard  to  this  passage  (vs.  1,  2),  is,  that 
it  refers  to  what  would  be  necessary  to 
be  done  at  the  Reformation  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  the  true  church,  and 
what  are  the  doctrines  on  which  it  is 
based ;  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Romish 
communion  to  which  the  church  had 
l>een  given  over  for  a  definite  time,  was 
to  be  set  aside  as  not  being  the  true 
church  of  Christ 

3.  'And  I  vnll  give  power  unto  my  two 
foitHesees,  In  respect  to  this  important 
passage  (vs.  3-13),  I  propose  to  pursue 
the  same  method  which  I  have  pursued 
■II  along  in  this  exposition ;  first,  to  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phratei  in  the  symbol  with  a  purpose  to 


my  *  two  Tritnesses, '  and  they  shall 

ft  lfatt,18.10.  e  0.20. 4. 


ascertain  the  fair  signification  of  the 
symbols;  and,  second,  to  enquire  into 
the  application;  that  is,  to  enquiie 
whether  any  events  have  ooenrti 
which,  in  respect  to  their  oharaeter  tsd 
to  the  time  of  their  ooonrrence,  oaa  be 
shown  to  beta  fair  fulfilment  of  the 
language. 

And  I  wiU  give  power,  ^e  word 
"power"  is  not  in  the  origiaal.  The 
Greek  is  simply,  "I  wUl  glre^  thatii, 
I  will  grant  to  my  two  witneeses  the  righ^ 
or  the  power,  of  prophesying;,  during  tiie 
time  8pecified,wBorreotly  expressed  in  the 
margin,  'give  unto  my  two  witoeseee 
that  they  may  prophesy.'  The  meaning 
is  not  that  he  would  tend  two  witnesses 
to  prophesy,  but  rather  that  these  were 
in  fact  such  "  witnesses,"  and  that  h« 
would  during  that  time  permit  them  to 
exercise  their  prophetic  gifts^  or  gife 
them  the  privilege  and  the  strength  to 
enunciate  the  truth  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  commnnioate  as  his 
"witnesses"  to  mankind.  Seme  word, 
then,  like  power,  privUege,  opporfnmif, 
or  holdneat,  ib  is  necessary  to  supply  m 
order  to  complete  the  sense.  ^  ^iife^ 
two  witneeeee.  The  word  **  two"  tin- 
dentiy  denotes  that  the  number  would 
be  small ;  and  yet  it  is  not  necesssiy  to 
confine  it  UteraJIy  to  two  pefsons,  or  to 
two  societies  or  communities.  Perhaps 
the  meaning  is,  that  as,  under  the  law, 
two  witnesses  jrere  required,  and  were 
enough,  to  establish  any  faet  (Notes  on 
John  viiL  17),  such  a  number  would, 
during  those  times,  be  preserved  firom 
apostasy,  as  would  be  si:dKeient  to  keep 
up  the  evidenoe  of  tmth;  to  testify 
agunst  the  prevailing  ahominations, 
errors,  and  oorruptions;  to  show  what 
was  the  real  church,  and  to  bear  afidth- 
fhl  witness  against  the  wickedness  of  tiie 
world.  The  law  of  Moses  required  tbst 
there  should  be  two  witnesses  on  a  tvialf 
and  this,  under  that  law,  was  deemed  t 
competent  number.  See  Bent  xviL  6, 
xix.  15 ;  Num.  xxzv.  80 }  Aatt  xviiL  16; 
John  T.  80-S8.  The  essential  meanios 
of  this  passage,  then,  is,  that  there  wooM 
be  a  competent  numler  of  witnesses  ii 
the  case ;  that  is,  as'many  as  wonld  he 
regarded  as  9^ffleient  to  establish  tbt 
points  oonoeminf   which   they  vmM 
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prophesy  a  thousand  two  hundred 
ana  three  score  days,  clothed  in 
sackcloth.* 


•  Is.  22. 12. 


teitifyy  with  perhaps  the  additional  idea 
that  the  number  would  be  tmaU.  There 
if  no  rewon  for  limiting  it  strictly  to  two 
persons,  or  for  supposing  that  ihej 
would  appear  in  pairs,  two  and  two;  nor 
is  it  neeessary  to  suppose  that  it  refers 
partienlarly  to  two  people  or  nations. 
The  word  rendered  toitneMeo — pd^ns — ^is 
that  from  whioh  we  hare  derived  the 
word  nuMTtyr,  It  means  properly  one 
who  beam  testimony,  either  in  a  judicial 
MUM,  Matt  xviii.  16,  xxvi.  65,  or  one 
who  can  in  any  way  testify  to  the  truth 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  known,  1  Thess. 
il.  10 j  1  Tim.  yL  12;  Bom.  L  9;  PhiL 
L  8;  Luke  zxiy.  48.  Then  it  came 
to  bo  employed  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  martyr  is  now — to  denote 
one  who,  amidst  great  sufferings,  or  by 
his  death,  bears  witness  to  the  trnUi ;  that 
U,  one  who  is  so  confident  of  the  truth, 
and  so  upright,  that  he  will  rather  lay 
down  his  life  than  deny  the  truth  of  what 
ho  has  seen  and  known.  Acts  xxlL  20 ; 
Bev.  IL  13.  In  a  similar  sense  it  comes 
to  denote  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  con- 
Tineed  on  a  subject  that  is  not  susceptible 
of  being  seen  and  heard,  or  who  is  so 
attached  to  one,  that  he  is  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  as  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
Tiction  and  attachment  The  word,  as 
med  here,  refers  to  those  who,  during 
this  period  of  "forty  and  two  months," 
would  thus  be  vntneaaes  for  Christ  in  the 
world:  that  is,  who  would  bear  their 
tMtimony  to  the  truth  of  his  religion ;  to 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  revealed; 
and  to  what  was  required  of  man— who 
would  do  this  amidst  surrounding  error 
and  corruption,  and  when  exposed  to 
persecutions  and  trials  on  account  of 
their  belief.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Soriptures  to  represent  the  righteous  as 
wiineuet  for  God.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
xliiL  10,  12,  xUv.  8.  f  And  they  shall 
prophesy.  The  word  prophesy  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  would  pre- 
iiot  future  events ;  but  the  sense  is,  that 
they  would  give  utterance  to  the  truth 
is  God  had  revealed  it  See  Notes  on 
3b<  X.  11.  The  sense  here  is,  that  they 
would  in  some  public  manner,  hold  up 
•t  nsdntain  the  truth  before  the  world. 


4  These  are  the  two  *  oliye-trees, 
and  the  two  candlesticks '  standing 
before  the  Qod  of  the  earth. 

6  Je.  11. 16;  Zee.  4.  3,11,14.        eel.  20. 

^A  thousand  Uoo  hundred  and  thrs0 
seore  davs.  The  same  period  as  tho 
forty  and  two  months  (ver.  2),  though 
expressed  in  a  different  form.  Reckon- 
ing a  day  for  a  year,  this  period  would 
be  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  or 
the  same  as  the  **  time,  and  times,  and 
dividing  of  time  "  in  Daniel  viL  26.  See 
Notes  on  that  place.  The  meaning  of 
this  would  be,  therefore,  that  during  that 
long  period  in  which  it  is  said  t^at  *'  tho 
holy  city  would  be  trodden  under  foot," 
there  would  be  those  who  might  be  pro- 
perly called  "witnesses"  for  God,  and 
who  would  be  engaged  in  holding  up 
his  truth  before  the  world ;  Uiat  is,  Uiero 
would  be  no  part  of  that  period  in  which 
tiiere  would  not  be  found  some  to  whom 
>this  appellation  could  with  propriety  be 
given.  Though  the  "holy  city" — the 
ehi^h — ^would  seem  to  be  wholly  trodden 
down,  yet  there  would  be  a  few  at  least 
who  would  assert  the  great  doctrines 
of  true  godliness.  %  Clothed  in  sack' 
doth.  Sackcloth — odxieot — ^was  properly 
a  coarse  black  cloth  commonly  made  of 
hair,  used  for  sacks,  for  straining,  and 
for  mourning  garments.  See  Notes  on 
Rev.  vL  12;  on  Isa.  iii.  24;  and  on 
Matt  xi.  21.  Here  it  is  an  emblem  of 
mourning;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they 
would  prophesy  in  the  midst  of  grieC 
This  would  indicate  that  the  time  would 
be  one  of  calamity,  or  that,  in  doing 
th^,  there  would  be  occasion  for  their 
appearing  in  the  Emblems  of  grief,  rather 
than  in  robes  expressive  of  joy.  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  this  is, 
that  there  would  be  but  few  who  could 
be  regarded  as  true  witnesses  for  God  in 
the  world,  and  that  they  would  be  ex- 
posed  to  persecution. 
^  4.  These  are  the  two  olive-trees.  These 
are  represented  by  the  two  olive-trees, 
or  these  are  what  are  symbolized  by  the 
two  olive-trees.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to 
Zech.  iv.  3, 11,  14,  though  tho  imagery 
is  in  some  respects  changed.  The  pro- 
phet (Zech.  iv.  2,  8)  saw  in  vision  "n 
candlestick  all  of  gold,  and  a  bowl  upon 
the  top  of  it,  and  his  seven  lamps 
thereon,  and  seven  pipes  to  the 
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them,  •  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their 
mouth,  and  devoureth  their  eno- 
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lamps,  which  were  upon  the  top  thereof; 
and  two  olire- trees  by  it;  one  upon  the 
right  side  t>f  the  bowl,  and  the  other 
upon  the  left  side  thereof/'  These  two 
*'  olire-branches"  were  subsequently  de- 
clared (yer.  14)  to  be  "  the  two  anointed 
ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth."  The  olive-trees,  or  olive- 
hranehes  (yer.  12),  appear  in  the  yision 
of  the  prophet  to  haye  been  connected 
with  the  eyer-buming  lamp,  by  golden 
pipes,  and  as  the  oUve-tree  produced 
the  oil  used  by  the  ancients  in  their 
lamps,  these  trees  are  represented  as 
furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  oil 
through  the  golden  pipes  to  the  candle- 
•tick,  and  thus  they  become  emblematic 
of -the  supply  of  grace  to  the  church. 
John  uses  this  emblem,  not  in  the  sense 
exactly  in  which  it  was  employed  by  the 
prophet,  but  to  denote  that  these  .two 
*'  witnesses,"  which  might  be  compared 
with  the  two  oliye-trees,  would  be  the 
means  of  supplying  grace  to  the  church. 
As  the  oliye-tree  furnished  oil  for  the 
lamps,  the  two  trees  here  would  seem 
properly  to  denote  ministeiji  of  religion ; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  candlesticks,  or  lamp-bearers,  denote 
churches,  the  sense  would  appear  to  be 
that  it  was  through  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  that  the  oil  of  grace  which 
maintained  the  brightness  of  those  mys- 
tic candlesticks,  or  the  churches,  was 
conyeyed.  The  image  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  expresses  a  trtfth  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  world:  —  for  God  has 
designed  that  the  lamp  of  piety  shall  be 
kept  burning  in  the  churches  by  truth 
supplied  through  ministers  and  pastors. 
^  And  the  ttoo  candlesticks.  The  pro- 
phet Zechariah  saw  but  one  such  can- 
dlestick or  lamp-bearer ;  John  here  saw 
two — as  there  are  two  ''witnesses"  re- 
ferred  to.  In  the  yision  described  in 
eh.  u  12,  he  saw  seyen — representing  the 
eeyen  churches  of  Asia.  For  an  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
see  Notes  on  that  yerse.  %  Standing 
he/ore  the  Ood  of  the  earth.  So  Zech.  iy. 
14,  ''These  be  the  two  anointed  ones, 
that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
Mrth."   The  meaning  is,  that  they  stood, 


mies:  and  if  any  man  will  hurt 
them,  he  must  in  this  manner  be 
kiUed.  * 
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as  it  were,  in  the  yery  presence  of  Ood— 
as  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  the 
golden  oandlest^pk  stood  "before"  the 
ark  on  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 
diyine  presence,  tiiough  separated  from 
it  by  a  yeil.  Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  ix.  13. 
This  representation  that  the  ministen 
of  religion  "  stand  before  the  Lord,"  is 
one  that  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Kble. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  the  priests  and  Leyites 
(Deut.  X.  8),  "  The  Lerd  separated  the 
tribes  of  Leyi,  to  stand  before  the  Lordj 
to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  his 
name."  Ck>mp.  Deut.  xyiii.  7.  The 
same  thing  is  said  of  the  prophets,  as  rxm 
the  cases  of  El^ah  and  EUsba :  "  As 
the  Lord  liyeth,  before  tbhom  I  stand,** 
1  Kings  xyii.  1,  xyiiL  15 ;  2  Kings  ill 
14,  y.  16 ;  comp.  Jer.  xy.  19.  The  re- 
presentation is,  that  they  ministered,  as 
it  were,  constantly  in  his  presence,  and 
under  his  eye. 

5.  And  if  any  man  vnll  hurt  them. 
This  implies  that  there  would  be  those 
who  would  be  disposed  to  injure  m 
wrong  them;  that  is,  that  they  would 
be  liable  to  persecution.  The  word 
'will'  is  here  more  than  the  mere  sign 
of  the  future ;  it  denotes  tnlenfton,  pw^ 
po$ef  design — $i\p — 'if  any  man  wilU 
or  purposes  to  injure  them.'  See  a  simi- 
lar use  of  the  word  in  1  Tim.  yi.  9.  The 
word  hurt  here' means  to  do  injury  or 
injustice  —  AiuSleai  —  and  may  refer  to 
wrong  in  any  form — whether  in  respect 
to  their  character,  opinions,  persons,  or 
property.  The  general  sense  is,  tiiat 
there  would  be  those  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  do  them  harm,  and  we  should 
naturally  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
in  some  form  of  persecution,  f  Firs 
proceedeth  out  of  their  moutf^  It  is,  of 
course,  not  necessary  that  this  should 
be  taken  literally.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  would  haye  the  power  of  de- 
stroying their  enemies  as  if  fire  should 
prqpeed  out  of  their  mouth;  that  is, 
their  words  would  be  like  burning  ooals 
or  flames.  There  may  possibly  be  an 
allusion  here  to  2  Kings  i.  10-14,  where 
it  is  said  that  Elijah  commanded  the  fire 
to  descend  from  heayen  to  consuoM 
those  who  were  sent  to  take  him  (oomf. 
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6  These  *  have  power  to  shut 
hcayen,  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days 
of  their  prophecy :  and  have  power 
a  1  Ki.  17. 1. 

Luke  iz.  54);  but  in  that  case  El^ah 
commanded  the  firo  to  come  '  from  hea- 
ven/ here  it  proceeded  'out  of  the 
moath.'  The  lUlasion  here,  therefore, 
ifl  to  the  denunciations  which  they  would 
niter,  or  the  doctrines  which  they  would 
preach,  and  which  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  th6ir  enemies  as  if  they  breathed 
forth  fire  and  flame.  -So  Jeremiah  v.  14, 
"Because  ye  speak  this  word,  behold  I 
will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire, 
and  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall  de- 
TOor  them.''  ^  And  devoureth  their  ene- 
mi€».  The  word  devour  is  often  used 
with  reference  to  fire,  which  seems  to 
tat  vp  or  consume  what  is  in  its  way,  or 
to  /eed  on  that  which  it  destroys.  This 
is  Uie  sense  of  the  word  here — KanvSlu 
•—'to  eat  down,  to  swallow  down,  to 
deyour.'  Comp.  ch.  xx.  9.  Sept  Isa. 
xzix,  6 ;  Joel  ii.  5 ;  Lev.  x.  2.  As  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  iliteral  fire,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
anppose  that  their  enemies  would  be 
literally  devoured  or  consumed.  The 
meaning  is  fulfilled  if  their  words  should 
In  any  way  produce  an  effect  on  their 
enemies  aimilar  to  what  is  produced  by 
fire :  that  is,  if  it  should  destroy  their 
Influence;  if  it  should  overcome  and 
■abduc  them;  if  it  should  annihilate 
fheir  domination  ia  the  world.  ^  And 
f^  any  man  toill  hurt  them.  This  is  re- 
peated in  order  to  make  the  declaration 
^ore  intensive,  and  also  to  add  another 
thought  about  the  effect  of  persecuting 
%nd  ii^uring  them.  ^  He  must  tu  this 
Wtanner  be  killed.  That  is/  in  the  man- 
tier  specified — by  fire.  It  does  not  mean 
that  pQ  would  be  killed  in  the  same 
.manner  in  which  the  'witnesses'  wore 
killed,  but  in  the  method  specified  bc- 
Iktre  —  by  the  fire  that  should  proceed 
oat  of  their  mouth.  The  meaning  is, 
ludoubtedly,  that  they  would  have 
power  to  bring  down  on  them  divine 
Yengeanoe  or  punishment,  so  that  there 
Woald  be  a  just  retaliation  for  the  wrongs 
done  them. 

C  7'hese  have  power  to  shut  heaven, 
nuit  iSy  80  fiur  as  rain  is  concerned — for 
Att  Is  immediately  specified.  There  is 
pBthftWj  reference  here  to  an  aiioienti 


oyer  waters  ^  to  torn  them  to  blood, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all 
plagues,  as  often  as  they  wilL 
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opinion  that  the  rain  was  kept  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  as  in  reservoirs  or  bot- 
tles, and  that  when  they  were  opened  it 
rained ;  when  they  were  closed  it  ceased 
to  rain.  So  Job  xxvL  8,  ''He  bindeth 
up  thtf  waters  in  the  thick  clouds,  and 
the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them." 
xxxvi.  28,  ''Which  the  clouds  do  dn» 
and  distil  upon  man  abundantly^" 
xxxviii.  37,  "Who  can  number  the 
clouds  in  wisdom,  or  who  can  stay  the 
bottles  of  heaven?"  Comp.  Gen.  i.  7, 
vii.  2,  viii.  2 ;  2  Kings  vii.  "2.  To  shut 
or  close  up  the  heavens,  therefore,  is  to 
restrain  the  rain  from  descending,  or  to 
produce  a  drought  Comp.  Kotos  on 
James  v.  17.  %  That  it  rain  not  in  th§ 
days  of  their  prophecy.  In  the  time 
when  they  prophesy.  Probably  the  al- 
lusion here  is  to  what  is  said  of  Elgahi 
1  Kings  xvii.  1.  This  would  properly 
refer  to  some  miraculous  power;  but 
still  4t  may  be  used  to  denote  merely 
that  they  would  be  clothed  with  the 
power  of  causing  blessings  to  be  withheld 
from  men,  as  if  rain  were  withheld; 
that  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  cala- 
mities that  would  be  brought  upon  them, 
and  the  persecutions  which  they  would 
endure,  God  would  bring  judgments 
upon  men  as  if  they  were  clothed  with 
this  power.  The  language,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they  would  have  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles.  %  And  have  power  over 
waters  to  turn  them  to  blood.  The  allii* 
sion  here  is  doubtless  to  what  occurred 
in  Egypt,  Ex.  viL  17.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ch.  viii.  8.  This,  too,  woiUd  literally 
denote  the  power  of  working  a  miracle ; 
but  still  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
suppose  that  this  is  intended.  Any  thing 
that  would  be  represented  by  turning 
waters  info  blood,  would  correspond  with 
all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  any  great  calamity  should 
occur  in  consequence  of  what  was  done 
to  tlien  that  would  be  properly  repre- 
sented by  turning  the  waters  into  blood 
so  that  they  could  not  be  used,  and  that 
was  so  connected  with  the  toeatment 
which  they  reoeived  as  to  appear  to  be 
a  jndgment  of  hearin  en  that  aooooiV 
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7  And  when   they  shall   have 


or  that  would  appear  to  have  como  upon 
the  world  in  consequence  of  their  impre- 
oationsy  it  wonld  be  all  that  is  necessa- 
rily implied  in  this  language.  ^  And  to 
tmite  the  earth  with  all  plague§.  All 
kinds  of  plague  or  calamity;  disease, 
pestilence,  famine,  flood,  Ac  The  word 
p/agrue— »Xi7yiJ — which  means,  properly, 
etroke,  atripe,  blow,  wonld  include  any 
or  all  of  tnese.  The  meaning  here  is, 
that  great  calamities  would  follow  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  at 
t^the  power  were  lodged  in  their  hands. 
f  Am  often  aa  they  wilL  80  that  it 
would  seem  that  they  could  exercise 
this  power  Ito  they  pleased. 

7.  And  when  they  ahall  have  Jiniahed 
their  teatimony.     Prof.    Stuart  renders 
this,  "And  whenever  thoy  shall  have 
finished  their  testimony."   The  reference 
ii  undoubtedly  to  a  period  when  they 
should  hare  faithfully  borne  the  testi- 
mony which  they  were  appointed  to 
bear.     The  word  here  rendered  **  shall 
have  finished"; — rcX^vwei,  from  rtXIw  — 
means  properly  to  end,  to  finish,  to  Com- 
plete, to  accomplish.    It  is  used,  in  this 
respect,  in  two  senses — either  in  regard 
to  time,  or  in  regard  to  the  end  or  object 
in  vieiOf  in  the  sense  of  perfecting  it,  or 
aecompliahing  it.     In  the  former  sense 
it  is  employed  in  such  passages  as  the 
following:— Rev.  xx.  3,  "Till  the  thou- 
sand years  should  he  fulfilled^*  Matt 
z.  23,  "  Te  shall  not  have  gone  over  the 
cities  of  Israel  [Gr.,  ye  shall  not  have 
Jiniahed  the  cities  of  Israel]  till  the  Son 
of  man  be  come '"  that  is,  ye  shall  not 
have  finished  passing  through   them; 
Matt  xL  1,  "  When  Jesus  had  made  an 
end  [Gr.,  [finiahedi]  of  commanding  his 
twelve  disciples ;"  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  "  I  have 
Jiniahed  my  course."    In  these  passages 
It  clearly  refers  to  time.    In  the  other 
sense  it  is  used  in  such  places  as  the 
following :— Bom.  ii.  27,  "  And  shall  not 
the  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature, 
if  it  fulfil  the  law ;"  that  is,  if  it  accom- 
plish, or  come  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
law;  Junes  ii.  8,  "JiyoftU/il  the  royal 
law,  according  to  the  Scriptures."    The 
word,  then,  may  here  refer  not  to  time, 
meaning  that  these  events  would  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  '  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  days,'  but  to  the  fact  that 
what  ia  hwe  stated  would  occur  when 


finished  their  testimony,  the  beast 
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they  had  completed  their  testimony  in 
the  sense  of  having   testified  all  that 
they  were  appointed  to  testify ;  that  ii^ 
when  they  had  borne  full  witness  for 
God,  and  fully  uttered  his  truth.    Thus 
understood,  the  meaning  here  may  be 
that  the  event  her«  referred  to  would 
tak^  place,  not  at  the  end  of  the  13M 
years,  but  at  that  period   durina  the 
1260  years  when  it  could  be  said  with 
propriety  that  they   had  accomplished 
their  testimony  in  the  world,  or  that 
they  had  borne  tall  and 'ample  witness 
on  the  points  entrusted  to  them,    f  The 
becut.    This  is  the  first  time  in  the  i>ook 
of  Revelation  in  which  what  is  here  called 
'the   beast'  is  mentioned,   and  which 
has  so  important  an  agency  in  the  events 
which  it  is  said  would  occur.    It  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
book,  and  always  with  similar  chsnc- 
teristics,  and  as  referring  to  the  same 
object   Here  it  is  mentioned  as  '  ascend- 
ing  out  of  the  bottomless  pit;'  in  eh. 
xiii.  1,  as  '  rising  up  out  of  'the  sea;'  ix 
ch.  xiii.  11,  as  '  coming  out  of  the  earth.' 
It  is  also  mentioned  with  characteristics 
appropriate  to  such  an   origin,  in  cL 
xiii.  2,  8,  4  (twice),  11,  12  (twice),  14 
(twice),  15  (twice),  17,  18;  xiv.  »,  11; 
XV.  2 ;  xvi.  2, 10, 13 ;  xviL  3,  7, 8  (twice), 
11,  12,  13,  16,  17;  xix.  19,  20  (twice); 
XX.  4,  10.    The  word  here  used — 9^fia9 
means  properly  a  beaat,  a  wild  beaat, 
Mark  i.  13 ;  Acts  x.  12,  xi.  6,  xxvuL  4, 
5 ;  Heb.  xiL  20 ;  James  ilL  7 ;  Rev?  vL  8. 
It  is  once  used  tropically  of  brutal  or 
savage  men,  Titus  L  12.     Elsewhere,  in 
the  passages  above  referred  to  in  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  used  symbolically.   As 
employed  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  the 
characteristics  of  the  '  beasf  are  strongly 
marked,     (a)  It  has  its  origin  from  d^ 
neath  —  in  the  bottomless  pit;  the  sea; 
the  earth,  ch.  xL  7,  xiii.  1,  11.     (b)  It 
has  great  power,  ch.  xiiL  4,  12,  xviL  12, 
13.    (e)  It  claims  and  reoeives  worship, 
ch.  XiiL  3, 12, 14,  15,  ziv.  9,  11,     (d)  It 
has  a  certain   '  seat'  or   throne  from 
whence  its  power  proceeds,  ch.  xvL  10. 
(«)  It  is  of  scarlet  color,   ch.  xviL  Zi 
If)  It  receives  power  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ch.  xviL  13. 
(g)  It  has  a  mark  by  which  it  is  known^ 
ch.  xiii.  17,  xix.  20.     (h)  It  has  a  cci 
tain  '  number/  that  is,  there  are  eertain 
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tiiat  asoendeih  out  of  the  bottoio- 
less  pit  shall  make  *  war  against 
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xnyBtioal  letters  or  figures  which  so  ex- 
press its  name  that  it  may  be  known, 
eh.  xiL  17,  18.    These  things  serve  to 
charaeterine  the  'beast'  as  disUnguished 
from  all  other  things,  and  they  are  so 
nnmeroos  and  definite,  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  make  it 
easy  to  understand  what  was    meant 
whgn  the  power  referred  to  should  ap- 
pear,   {n  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
imagery  here,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to 
Dapiel,  and  that  the  writer  here  means 
to    describe    the    same  'beast'  which 
Daniel  refers  to  in  ch.  TiL  7.    The  evi- 
dence of  this  must  be  clear  to  any  one 
who  will  compare  the    description  in 
Daniel  (oh.  yiL),  with  the  minute  de- 
tails in  the  book  of  Revelation.   No  one, 
I  think,  can  doubt  that  John  means  to 
carry  forward  the  description  in  Daniel, 
and  to  apply  it  to  new  manifestations  of 
the  same  great  and  terriflo  power — the 
power  of  ^e  fourth  monarchy— on  the 
earth.    For  full  evidence  that  the  repre- 
sentation in  Daniel  referis  to  the  Roman 
power  prolonged  and  perpetuated  in  the 
Papal  dominion,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  25,  of  DanieL   It 
may  be  assumed  here  that  the  opinion 
there  defended  is  correct,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
'  beast'  of  this  book  refers  to  the  Pi^al 
power,     f  That  aacendeth  out  of  the  hot- 
tomleet  pit.     See  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  1. 
This  would  properly  mean  that  its  origin 
is  the  nether  world;    or  that  it  will 
have  characteristics  which  will    show 
that  it  was  from  beneath.    The  meaning 
clearly  is,  that  which  was  symbolized  by 
the  beast  would  have  such  characteristics 
as   to  show  that  it  was  not  of  divine 
origin,  but  had  its  source  in  the  world 
of  darkness,  sin,  and  death.    This  of 
course  oonld   not   represent   the   true 
church,  or  any  civil  government  that"  is 
founded  on  principles  which  God  ap- 
proves.  But  if  it  represent  a  community 
pretending  to  be  a  church,  it  is  an  apos- 
tate church ;  if  a  civil  community,  it  is 
a  community  the  characteristics  of  which 
are  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  Spirit 
that  rules  over  the  world  beneath.    For 
reasons  wblcU  i^QiShall  soe  in  abundance 


them,  and  shall  overcome  them^ 
and  kill  them. 
8  And  their  dead  bodies  shcUl  lie 

in  appl^g  the  descriptions  which  ocoor 
of  the  *  beast,'  I  regard  this  as  referring 
to  that  great  apostate  power  which  occu- 
pies so  much  of  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tions— the  Papacy,  f  Shall  make  toat 
against  them.  Will  endeavor  to  exter- 
minate them  by  force.  This  clearly  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  general  statement 
that  they  would  be  peraecuted,  but  to 
refer  to  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  opposition  would  be  conducted.  It 
would  be  in  the  form  of  '%par;*  that  is, 
there  would  be  an  efibrt  to  destroy  them 
by  arms,  f  And  ehall  overcome  them* 
Shall  gain  the  victory  over  them ;  con- 
quer them — vuc^im  ivr^.  That  is, 
there  will  be  some  signal  victory  in 
which  those  represented  by  the  two 
witnesses  will  be  subdued,  f  And  kiU 
them.  That  is,  an  effect  would  be  pro^ 
duced  a$  \f  they  were  put  to  death. 
They  would  be  overcome;  would  be 
silenced;  would  be  apparently  dead. 
Any  event  that  would  cause  them  to 
cease  to  bear  testimony,  as  if  they  were 
dead,  would  be  properly  represented  by 
this.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  literally  death 
in  the  case,  but  that  there  would  be  some 
event  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  death — such  as  an  entire  suspension 
of  their  prophesying. in  consequence  of 
force. 

8.  And  their  dead  bodice  shall  lie  in 
the  etreet,  Profl  Stuart» "  shall  be  in  the 
street"  The  words  '  shall  lie'  are  sup- 
plied by  the  translators,  but  not  impro- 
perly. The  literal  rendering  would  be, 
'  and  their  corpses  upon  the  street  of  the 
great  city;'  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
&ere  would  be  a  state  of  things  in  re- 
gard to  them  which  would  be  well 
represented  by  supposing  them  to  lie 
unburied.  To  leave  a  body  unburied  is 
to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  among 
the  ancients  nothing  was  regarded  as 
more  dishonorably  than  such  treatment. 
See  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  Among  the 
Jews  also  it  was  regarded  as  a  special 
indignity  to  leave  Uie  dead  unburiedt 
and  henoe  they  are  always  represented 
as  deeply  solicitous  to  secure  the  inter- 
ment of  their  dead.  See  Gen.  xziiL  4» 
Gomp.  2  Sam.  xxL  9-13}  SocL  vi  8>». 
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in  the  street  *  of  the  great  city, 
which  spiritually  is  called'  Sodom " 

a  He.  13. 12.  ft  Is.  1.10. 

Im.  xiT.  18-20,  zxiL  16,  lilL  9.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that»  for  the  time  spe- 
eified,  tiiose  who  are  here  referred  to 
would  be  treated  with  indignity  and 
contempt  In  the  fulfilment  of  this,  we 
are  not,  of  course,  to  look  for  any  literal 
accomplishment  of  what  is  here  said,  but 
for  some  treatment  of  the  'witnesses' 
which  would  be  well  represented  by  this ; 
that  is,  which  would  show  that  they  were 
treated,  after  they  were  silenced,  like 
unburied  corpus  putrefying  in  the  sun. 
f  0/  the  great  eity.  Where  these  trans- 
actions would  occur.  As  a  great  city 
would  be  the  agent  in  putting  them  to 
death,  so  the  result  would  he  as  if  they 
were  publicly  exposed  in  its  streets. 
The  word  '  grea^  here  supposes  that  the 
city  referred  to  would  be  distinguished 
for  its  size — a  circumstance  of  some  im- 
portance in  determining  the  place  re- 
ferred to.  f  Which  epiritually  it  called 
— irycv/iari«d(.  This  word  occurs  only 
in  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1  Cor.  ii.  14),  **  because  they  are 
ipiritually  discerned,"  where  it  means, 
*  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Spirit,'  or 
'through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
metaphorically,  or  alUgoricallyy  in  con- 
tra-distinction  from  the  literal  and  real 
name.  There  may  possibly  be  an  inti- 
mation here  that  the  city  is  so  called  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  designate  its  real 
character,  but  still  the  essential  meaning 
is,  that  that  was  not  its  literal  name. 
For  some  reason^  the  real  name  is  not 
given  to  it,  but  such  descriptions  are 
applied  as  are  designed  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  what  is  intended,  f  Sodom.  So- 
dom was  distinguished  for  its  wicked- 
ness, and  especially  for  that  vice  to 
which  its  abominations  have  given  name. 
For  the  character  of  Sodom,  see  Gen. 
zviii.,  xix.  Comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  6.  In  en- 
quiring what  '  city*  is  here  referred  to, 
it  would  be  necessary)^  find  in  it  such 
abominations  as  characterised  Sodom, 
or  so  much  wickedness  .that  it  would  be 
proper  to  call  it  Sodom.  If  it  shall  be 
A>nnd  that  this  was  designed  to  refer  to 
Papal  Rome,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
abominations  which  prevailed  there, 
'fponld    jostiQr    Bach    an    appellation. 


and  Egypt, '  where  also  our  Lord 
was  crucified. 

cBz.20.2. 

Comp.  Notes  en  ch.  ix,  20,  21.  f  And 
Egypt,  That  is,  it  would  have  such  a 
character  that  the  name  Egypt  might  be 
properly  given  to  it.  Egypt  is  known, 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  land  of  oppres- 
sion— the  land  whore  the  Imaelites,  the 
people  of  God,  were  held  in  oruel  bond- 
age. Comp.  Ex.  L-xT.  See  also  Eiek. 
xxiii.  8.  *  The  particular  idea,  then, 
which  seems  to  be  conveyed  here  is, 
that  the  '  city*  referred  to  would  Y>e  cha- 
racterized by  acts  of  oppression  and 
wrong  towards  the  people  of  God.  .So 
far  as  the.  langitage  is  conoemedi  it 
might  apply  either  to  Jerusalem  or  to 
Rome— for  both  were  eminently  charte- 
terised  by  such  acts  of  oppression  toward 
the  true  children  of  God  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  compare  their  cruelties  with 
those  which  were  inflicted  on  the  Isnel- 
ites  by  the  Bgyptians.  Of  whichever 
of  these  places  the  course  of  the  exposi- 
tion may  require  us  to  undentaad  this, 
it  will  be  seen  at  onoe  that  Uie  language 
is  such  as  is  strictly  appUoaUe  to  either; 
though,  as  the  referepce  is  rather  to 
Christians  than  to  the  anoient  peojde  of 
God,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would 
be  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  Borne. 
More  acts  authorising  persecution,  and 
designed  to  crush  the  true  .people  of 
God,  have  gone  forth  from  Some  than 
from  any  other  city  on  the  fiMe  of  the 
earth;  and  taking  the  hiatoary  of  the 
church  together,  tihere  is  no  fdaee  that 
would  be  so  properly  designated  by  the 
term  here  employed,  f  Whet^  aUo  our 
Lord  w€u  crucified.  If  this  refers  to 
Jerusalem, *it  is  to  be  taken  literally; 
if  to  another  city,  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  he  was  praetieaUy  em- 
eified  there ;  that  is,  thai  the  treatment 
of  his  friends — his  ohnroh — was  isdi 
that  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  'ern- 
cified  afresh'  there;  for  what  is  done  to 
his  church  may  be  said  to  be  done  to 
him.  Either  of  these  hiterprelaticns 
would  be  justified  by  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. Thus  in  Heb.  vL  6^  it  is  said  of 
apostates  firom  the  true  fiuth  (e<Nnp. 
Notes  on  the  passage),  that '  they  erudfy 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afreeh.' 
If  the  passage  before  ns  is  to  be  taksa 
figuratively,  the  Mitirtag  1%  llMI  atli 
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9  And  they  of  the  people,  and 
kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations, 
shall  see  their  dead  bodies  three 
days  and  an  half,  and  shall  not 


. »  would  be  performed  whieh  might  pro- 
perly be  represented  as  cmcifying  the 
Bon  of  God;,  that,  as  he  lives  in  his 
church,  the  acts  of  perverting  his  doc- 
trines, and  persfculing  his  people,  would 
be  in  fact  an  act  of  crucifying  the  Lord 
again.  Thus  understood,  the  language 
ia  strictly  applicable  to  Rome;  that 
IB,  if  it  is  admitted  that  John  tMant 
to  characterize  that  city,  he  has  em- 
ployed such  language  as  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian would  naturally  use.  While,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  language 
is  such  as  could  be  literally  applied  only 
to  Jerusalem,  it  is  still  true  that  it  is 
such  language  as  might  be  figuratively 
applied  to  any  other  city  strongly  resem- 
bling that,  and  that  in  this  sense  it 
would  characterize  Rome  above  all  other 
oifeiefl  of  the  world.  The  common  read- 
big  of  the  text  here  is  'our  Lord' — ^/tQv ; 
the  text  now  regarded  as  d^rrect,  how- 
ever (Griesbach,  Tittmann,  Hahn),  is 
*  their  Lord' — adrdv.  This  makes  no 
essential  difference  in  the  sense,  except 
that  it  directs  the  attention  more  partl- 
enlarly  to  the  fact  that  they  were  treated 
Uke  their  own  Master. 

9.  And  they  of  the  people.  Some  of 
the  people ;  a  part  of  the  people. — ix  r&v 
X«Ar.  The  language  is  such  as  would 
be  employed  to  describe  a  scene  where 
a  oonsiderable  portion  of  a  company  of 

Stople  should  be  referred  to,  without 
trading  to  include  all.  The  essential 
Idea  is,  that  there  would  be  an  assem- 
blage of  different  classes  "of  people  to 
whom  their  carcases  would  be  exposed, 
and  )hat  they  would  come  and  look  upon 
them.  We  should  expect  to  find  the 
fulfilment  of  this  in  some  place  where, 
firom  any  cause,  a  variety  of  people 
*ibculd  be  assembled — as  in  some  capi- 
tal, or  some  commercial  city,  to  which 
they  would  be  naturally  attracted, 
f  ShaU  eee  their  dead  bodies.  That  is, 
a  state  of  things  will  occur  a$  if  these 
witnesses  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
carcases  i^ore  publicly  exposed,  f  Thrve 
daya  and  an  half.  This  might  be  either 
literally  three  days  and  a  half,  or,  more 
in  aoeordance  with  the  usual  style  of 
27 


suffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be  pat 
in  nra^es.* 

10  And  thejr  that  dwell  upon  tiie 
earth  shall  rejoice  over  them,  and 

a  Ps.  79. 8. 


this  book,  these  would  be  prophetio 
days;  that  is,  three  years  and  a  halt 
Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  5,  15.  f  And 
ahall  not  auffer  their  dead  hodiet  to  h% 
put  in  grave;  That  is,  there  would  be 
a  course  of  conduct  in  regard  to  theee 
witnesses  such  as  would  be  shown  te 
the  dead  if  they  were  not  suffered  to 
be  decently  interred.  The  language 
used  here  —  'ehall  not  •tijfer'  —  seems 
to  imply  that  there  would  be  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  show  them 
the  respect  evinced  by  interring  tiie 
dead,  but  that  this  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. This  would  find  a  falfilment, 
if,  in  a  time  of  persecution,  those  whe 
had  borne  fiuthful  testimony  were  si- 
lenced and  treated  with  dishonor,  sad 
if  there  should  be  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  show  them  respect,  but  who 
would  be  prevented  by  positive  acts  on 
the  part  of  their  persecutors.  This  has 
often  been  the  case  in  persecution,  and 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
numerous  instances  in  the  history  of  tibe 
church,  to  which  this  language  would  be 
applicable. 

10.  And  they  that  dwell  upon  thm 
earth  thall  rejoice  over  them.  Those 
dwelling  in  the  land  would  rejoice  over 
their  fall  and  ruin.  This  cannot,  of 
course,  mean  all  who  inhabit  the  globsf 
but,  according  to  the  usage  in  Scrip^pe, 
those  who  dwell  in  the  country  where 
this  would  occur.  Oomp.  Ifotes  on  Luke 
ii.  1.  We  now  affix  to  the  word  '  earth' 
an  idea  which  was  not  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  word  yiX  —  eriit* 

(comp.  Ex.  iii.  8,  xiii.  5 ;  Neh.  ix.  22 ; 
Deut.  xix.  2,  10,  xxviii.  12 ;  Joel  i.  2 ; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  9,  11,  22,  29,  xliv.  4 ;  Prov. 
iu  21,  X.  30),  or  the  Greek  word  y^ — g^» 
Compare  Matt.  ii.  6,  20,  21,  xiv.  15 ; 
Acts  vii.  11,  36,  40,  xiii.  17.  Our  word 
UjLndf  as  now  commonly  understood, 
would  better  express  the  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  here,  and  thus  under- 
stood the  meaning  is  that  the  dwellers 
in  the  country  where  these  tbinp^s  would 
happen  Tvould  thus  rejoice.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  while  alive  they  would,  b^ 
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make  merry,  ftnd  shall  send  gifts 
one  to  anotiier ;  because  these  two 
prophets  tormented  them  that  dwelt 
on  the  earth. 

11  And  after   three    days    and 
an   half  the  Spirit  *  of  life  from 

m  Ese.  S7.  &-14. 


their  faithful  testimony  against  existing 
errors,  excite  so  much  hatred  against 
themselves,  and  would  he  so  great  an 
annoyance  to  the  gorerning  powers, 
tiiat  there  would  be  general  exultation 
when  thQ  voice  of  their  testimony  should 
be  silenced.  This,  too,  has  heen  so  com- 
mon in  the  world  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  applying  the  language 
here  used,  or  in  finding  events  which  it 
would  appropriately  describe.  ^And 
make  merry.  Be  glad.  See  Notes  on 
Irake  xiL  19,  xv.  23.  The  Greek  word 
does  not  necessarily  denote  the  light- 
hearted  mirth  expressed  by  our  word 
merriment,  but  ratiier  joy,  or  happiness 
in  general.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
would  be  filled  with  joy  at  such  an 
event.  ^And  shall  eend  giftt  one  to 
another.  As  expressive  of  their  joy.  To 
send  presents  is  a  natural  expression  of 
our  own  happiness,  and  our  desire  for  the 
happiness  of  others — ^as  is  indicated  now 
by*  Christmas'  and  *  New- Year's  gifts.' 
Comp.  also  Neh.  viiL  10-12,  "  Then  he 
said  unto  them.  Go  your  way,  eat  the 
fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  por- 
tions unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
IH*epared ;  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lorj|:  neither  be  ye  sorry;  for  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.^" 


» 


See  also 
Esther  ix.  19-22.  ^Because  these  two 
prophets  tormented  those  that  dwelt  on 
the  earth.  They  'tormented'  them,  or 
were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  them,  by 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth ;  by  op- 
posing the  prevailing  errors;  and  by 
rebuking  the  vices  of  the  age ; — ^perhaps 
by  demanding  reformation,  and  by  de- 
nouncing the  judgment  of  heaven  on  tbe 
guilty.  There  is  bo  intimation  that  they 
tormented  them  In  any  other  way  than 
by  the  truths  which  thoy  held  forth. 
See  the  word  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
2  Pet.  iL  8. 

11.  And  after  three  days  and  an  half. 
See  Notes  on  vor.  9.  ^  The  spirit  of 
li/e/roih  Ood,  The  living,  or  life-giving 
•Virit  that  proceeds  from  God,  entered 


GK)d  entered  into  them,  and  they 
stood  upon  their  feet,  and  great 
fear  fell  upon  them  which-  saw 
them. 

12  And  they  heard  a  greal  lozoe 
from  heaven  saying  unto  them, 
Gome  up  hither.     And  they  a»- 


into  them.  Comp.  Notes  on  Job  xxxiil 
4.  There  is  evidently  allusion  here  to 
Gen.  ii.  7,  where  God  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Author  of  life.  The  meaning  is^  that 
they  would  seem  to  come  to  1&  again, 
or  that  effects  would  follow  as  if  the 
dead  were  restored  to  life.  If,  whra 
they  had  been  compelled  to  oease  from 
prophesying,  they  8hoal<^  after  the  inter- 
val here  denoted  by  three  days  and  a 
half,  again  prophesy,  or  their  testimonj 
should  be  again  borne  to  the  truth  as  it 
had  been  before,  this  would  evidently  be 
all  that  would  be  implied  in  'the  lan- 
guage here  employed.  %  Entered  into 
them.  Seemed  to  animate  them  again. 
^  And  they  stood  upon  cAetr  feet.  As  if 
uiey  had  come  to  life  again.  ^And 
great  fear  fell  itpon  them  that  saw  ikem. 
This  would  be  true  if  those  who  were 
dead  should  be  literally  restored  to  life; 
and  this  would  be  the  effect  if  those  who 
had  given  great  annoyance  by  their  doc- 
trines, and  who  had  been  silenced,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  dead,  should  again,  as 
if  animated  anew  by  a~  divine  power, 
begin  to  prophesy,  or  to  prodsim  their 
doctrines  to  the  world.  The  statement 
in  the  symbol  is,  that  those  who  had 
put  them  to  death  had  been  greatly 
troubled  by  these  '  witnesses  ;*  that  they 
had  sought  to  silence  them,  and  in  order 
to  this  had  put  them  to  deaith ;  that  they 
then  greatly  rejoiced,  as  if  thej  would  no 
more  be  annoyed  by  them.  The  fitct 
that  they  seemed  to  eome  to  life 
again  would,  therefore,  fill  them  with 
consternation,  for  they  would  antidpate 
a  renewal  of  their  tooobles,  and  they 
would  see  in  this  fact  evidence  of  the ' 
divine  favor  towards  those  whom  they 
persecuted,  and  reason  to  i^prehend 
divine  vengeance  on  themselves. 

12.  And  they  heard  a  great  voice  from 
heaven.  Some  mannseripts  read  'I 
heard' — fxevea — ^but  the  more  approved 
reading  is  that  of  the  oommon  text 
John  says  that  a  voice  was  addressed  to 
them  calling  them  to  ascend  to  heai 
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cended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud ;  * 
and  their  enemies  ^  beheld  them. 

13  And  the  same  hour  was  there 
a  great  earthcj^uake,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  city*  ^  fell,  and  in  the 


c  1  Th.  4. 17. 
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%  Gome  up  hither.  To  heavexi.  f  And 
they  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud. 
So  the  Saviour  ascended,  Acts  i.  9,  and 
so  probably  Elijah,  2  Kings  ii.  11.  f  And 
their  enemiea  beheld  them.  That  is,  it 
was  done  openly,  so  that  their  enemies, 
who  had  put  them  to  death,  saw  that 
they  were  approted  of  God,  a«  if  they 
bad  been  publicly  iaken  up  to  heaven. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this 
would  literally  occur.  All  this  is,  mani- 
festly, mere  symbol.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  would  triumph  at  if  they 
fhould  ascend  to  heaven,  and  be  receiv- 
ed into  the  presence  of  God.  The  sense 
of  the  whole  is,  that  these  witnesses,  after 
bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against 
prevailing  errors  and  sins,  would  be 
persecuted  and  silenced ;  that  for  a  con- 
siderable period  their  voice  of  faithful 
testimony  would  be  hushed  as  if  they 
were  dead ;  that  during  that  period  they 
would  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
scorn,  as  if  their  unburied  bodies  should 
be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze ;  that  there 
would  be  general  exultation  and  joy  that 
they  were  thus  silenced  j  that  they  would 
again  revive,  as  if  the  dead  were  re- 
stored to  life,  and  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  again,  and  that  they 
would  have  the  divine  attestation  in  their 
favor,  a»  if  they  were  raised  up  visibly 
and  publicly  to  heaven. 

13.  And  the  same  hour.  In  immediate 
connexion  with  their  triumph.  ^  Was 
there  a  great  earthquake,  .An  earth- 
quake is  a  symbol  of  commotion,  agita- 
tion, change;  of  great  political  revolu- 
tions, Ac.  See  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  triumph  of  the 
witnesses,  represented  by  their  ascend- 
ing to  heaven,  would  be  followed  by  such 
revolutions  as  would  be  properly  sym- 
bolized by  an  earthquake.  ^  And  the 
tenth  part  of  the  dty  fell.  That  is,  the 
tenth  part  of  that  which  is  represented 
by  the  'city*  —  the  persecuting  power. 
A  city  would  be  the  seat  and  centre  of 
the  power,  and  the  acts  of  persecution 
would  seem  to  proceed  from  it ;  but  the 
dflftniction,  «re  may  suppose,  would  ez- 


earthquake  were  slain  *  of  men 
seven  thousand :  and  the  remnant 
were  affrighted,  and  gave  •  glory  to^ 
the  Qod  of  heaven. 

e  c.  16. 19.  i  Namn  of  men. 

e  18.26.16,16;  e.14.17. 

tend  to  all  that  was  represented  by  the 
persecuting  power.    The  word  '  tenfth'  ia 
probably  used  in  b  general  sense  to  de* 
note  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
persecuting  power  would  be  thus  in- 
volved in  ruin ;  that  is,  that  in  respect 
to  that  power,  there  would  be  such  a 
revolution  —  such  a  convulsion  or  com- 
motion —  such  a  loss,  that  Jit  would  be 
proper  to  represent  it  by  an  earthquake. 
^  And  in  the  earthquake.     In  the  con- 
vulsions consequent  on  what  would  occni 
to    the    witnesses.      ^  Were    elain    of 
men  seven  thousand.    Marg.,  as  in  the 
Greek,  *  names  of  men' — the  name  being 
used  to  denote  the  men  themselves.    The 
number  here  mentioned — seven  thou- 
sand—  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
because  it  would  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  which  fell. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  in  seek- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  this,  that  just 
seven  ihousand  would  be  killed,  but  the 
idea  clearly  is,  that  there  would  be  such 
a  diminution  of  numbers  as  would  be 
well  represented    by   a  calamity  that 
would  overwhelm  a  tenth  part  of  the 
city,  such  as  the  apostle  had  in  his  eye, 
and  a  proportional  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants.     The  number  that  would  bo 
slain,  therefore,  in  the  convulsions  and 
changes  consequent  on  the  treatment  of 
the    witnesses,   might    be    numerically 
much  larger  than  seven  thousand,  and 
might  be  as  great  as  if  a  tenth  part  of 
all  that  were  represented  by  the  *  city 
should  be  swept  away.     ^  And  the  rem- 
nant were  affrighted.     Fear  and  alarm 
came  on  them  in  consequence  of  these 
calamities.    The  'remnant'  here  refers 
to  those  who  still  remained  in  the  *  city;' 
that  is,  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
community  or  people  designed  to  be  re- 
presented here  by  the  city,     f  And  gave 
glory  to  the  Qod  of  heaven,     Comp.  Luke 
V.  26 : — "And  they  were  all  amazed,  and 
they  glorified  God,  and  were  filled  with 
fear,  saying.    We    have    seen    strange 
things  to-day."     All  that  seems  to  ba 
meant  by  this,  is,  that  they  stood  in  awa 
at  what  God  was  doing,  and  aoknoiv^ 
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14  The  second  *  woe  is  past; 

c  c.  8. 13. 

lodged  his  power  in  the  changes  that 
oooorred.  It  does  not  mean,  necessarily, 
that  they  would  repent  and  become 
truly  his  friends,  but  that  there  would 
be  a  preyailing  impression  that  these 
•hanges  were  produced  by  his  power, 
and  Siat  his  hand  was  in  these  Uiings. 
This  would  be  fulfilled  if  there  shouid 
be  a  general  willingness  among  man- 
kind to  acknowledge  God,  or  to  recog- 
nise his  hand  in  the  events  referred  to ; 
if  there  should  be  a  disposition  exten- 
sively prevailing  to  regard  the  'wit- 
nesses' as  on  the  side  of  Qod,  and  to 
favor  their  cause  an  one  of  truth  and 
righteousness ;  and  if  these  convulsions 
should  so  far  change  public  sentiment 
as  {;o  produce  an  impression  that  theirs 
was  the  cause  of  God. 

14.  The  second  tooe  U  pcut.  That  is, 
the  second  of  the  three  that  were  an- 
nounced as  yet  to  come,  ch.  viii.  13,* 
Comp.  ch.  ix.  12.  %  And,  beholdf  the 
third  tooe  cometh  quickly,  •  The  last  of 
the  series.  The  meaning  is,  that  that 
which  was  signified  by  the  third  'woe' 
would  be  the  next,  and  final  event,  in 
order.  •On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*  quickly,*  see  Notes  on  ch.  L  1 ;  comp. 
eh.  ii.  5, 16,  iii.  11,  xxii.  7,  12,  20. 

In  reference  now  to  the  important 
question  about  the  application  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  greatest 
variety  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among 
expositors.     It  would  be  eonally  un- 

Erofitable,  humiliating,  and  aiscourag- 
ig,  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
opinions  which  have  been  held,  and  I 
must  refer  the  reader  who  has  any 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  them, 
to  Pool's  Synopsis  J  in  loc,  and  to  the, 
eopious  statement  of  Prof.  Stuart,  Com., 
Tol.  iL  pp.  219-227.  Prof.  Stuart  him- 
self  supposes  that  the  meaning  is,  that 
'*  a  competent  number  of  divinely  com- 
missioned and  faithful  Christian  wit- 
nesses, endowed  with  miraculous  powers, 
should  bear  testimony  against  the  cor- 
rupt Jews,  during  the  last  days  of  their 
commonwealth,  respecting  their  sins; 
that  they  should  proclaim  the  truths  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  the  Jews,  by  destroying 
^em,  would  bring  upon  themselves  an 
aggravated  and  an  awful  doom."  iU  229, 


<Mndj  behold,  the  third  woe  cometh 
quickly. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  examine  in 
detail  the  opinions  which  have  been  held, 
I  shall  rather  state  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  fair  application  of  the  langnag* 
used,  in  accordance  with  the  principlei 
pursued  thus  far  in  the  exposition.  The 
enquiry  is,  whether,  there  have  been  any 
events  to  which  this  language  is  ap- 
plicable, or  in  reference  to  which,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  it  was  the  des^  of 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration  to  describe 
them,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such 
language  woiild  be  e,giployed  as  we  find 
here. 

In  this  enquiry,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  preceding  exposition  is  correct, 
and  the  application  now  to  be  made  most 
accord  with  that ;  that  is,  it  must  be  foand 
that  events  occurred  in  such  times  and 
circumstances  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  that  exposition 
is  correct.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  ch.  ix.  20,  21,  refers  to  the 
state  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  after  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
and  previous  to  the  Reformation;  that 
ch.  X.  vefers  to  the  Reformation  itself; 
that  ch.  xi.  1,  2,  refers  to  the  necessity, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  of  ascer- 
taining what  was  the  true  church,  of 
reviving  the  Scripture  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  atonement  and  justification,  and 
of  drawing  correct  lines  as  to  member- 
ship in  the  church.  All  t^is  has  refer- 
ence, according  to  this  interpretation,  to 
the  state  of  the  church  whUe  the  Papacy 
would  have  the  ascendency,  or  during 
the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  in 
which  it  would  trample  down  the  church 
aa  if  the  holy  city  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Gentiles.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
correct  exposition,  then  what  is  here 
said  (vs.  3-13),  must  relate  to  that  pe- 
riod, for  it  is  with  reference  to  that  same 
time  —  the  period  of  'a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days'— or  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  tiiat  i^  is  said 
(ver.  3)  the  witnesses  would  'prophesy' 
— '  clotiied  in  sackcloth.'  J£  this  be  so, 
then  what  is  here  stated  (vs.  3-13)  must 
be  supposed  to  occur  during  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Papacy,  and  most  mean,  in 
general,  that  during  that  long  periodTof 
apostasy,  darkness,  corruption,  and  sin, 
there  would  be  iaiUifal  witygjrnsfnr  thi 
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truth,  who,  though  they  were  few  in 
number,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  on  the  eaxth> 
and  to  bear  testimony  against  the  pre- 
Tailing  errors  and  abominations.  The 
object  of  this  portion  of  the  book,  there* 
fore,  is  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth  during 
this  long  period  of  darkness;  to  state 
their  influence;  to  record  their  trials^ 
and  to  show  what  would  be  the  ultimate 
result  in  regard  to  them,  when  their 
'  testimony'  should  become  triumphant. 
This  general  view  will  be  seen  to  accord 
with  the  exposition  of  the  previous  por- 
tion of  the  book,  and  will  be  sustained, 
I  trust,  by  the  more  particular  enquiry 
into  the  application  of  the  passage  to 
which  I  now  proceed.  The  essential 
points  in  the  passage  (vs.  3-13)  respect^ 
ing  the  'witnesses,'  are  six:  —  L  who 
are  meant  by  the  witnesses ;  IL  the  war 
made  on  them;  III.  their  death;  lY. 
their  resurrection;  V.  their  reception 
into  heaven ;  and  VI.  the  consequences 
of  their  trihmph  in  the  calamity  that 
came  upon  the  city. 

I.  Who  are  meant  by  the  witnesses, 
vs.  3-6.  There  are  several  specifications 
in  regard  to  this  point,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice,  (a)  The  fact  that,  during 
this  long  period  of  error,  corruption,  and 
tin,  there  were  those  who  were  faithful 
witnesses  for  the  truth  —  men  who  op- 
posed the  prevailing  errors ;  who  main- 
tained the  great  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  who  were  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  truth. 
For  a  full  confirmation  of  this,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
church  down  from  the  rise  of  the  Papal 
power  through  the  long  lapse  of  the  sub- 
sequent ages ;  but  such  an  examination 
would  be  far  too  extensive  for  the  purpose 
contemplated  in  these  Notes,  and,  indeed, 
would  require  a  volume  by  \t^^  Hap- 
pily, this  has  already  been  l^e;  and 
all  that  is  necessary  now  is  to  refer  to 
the  works  where  the  fact  here  affirmed 
has  mbeen  abundantly  established.  In 
any  of  the  histories  of  the  church — Mo- 
sheim,  Neander,  Milner,  Milman,  G'iese- 
ler  —  most  ample  proof  may  be  found 
that  amidst  the  general  darkness  and 
eormption,  there  were  those  who  faith- 
fhlly  adhered  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  who,  amidst  many  sufi'erings, 
bore  their  testimony  against  prevailing 
The  investigation  has  been 
17  • 


made,  also,  with  special  reference  to  an 
illustration  of  this  passage,  by  Mr. 
Elliott*  fforae  Apoea.  vol.  ii.  pp.  193- 
406 ;  and  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  details  are  of  doubtftil 
applicability,  yet  the  main  fact  is  abui- 
dantly  established,  that  during  that  long 
period  there  were  'witnesses'  for  the 
pure  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  a  faithftil 
testimony  borne  against  the  abomina- 
tions and  errors  of  the  Papacy.  Theie 
'witnesses'  are  divided  by  Mr.  Elliott 
into  (1)  the  earlier  Western  witnesses- 
embracing  such  men,  and  their  follow- 
ers, as  Serenus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  in  England;* 
Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  from 
A.  D.  810  to  841,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  Claude  of  Turin,  on  the  other; 
Gotteschalcus,  A.  D.  884;  Berenger, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  Peter  de  Bruys,  and 
his  disciple  Henry,  and  then  the  Wal- 
denses.  (2)  The  Eastern,  or  Paulikian 
line  of  witnesses,  a  sect  deriving  their 
origin,  about  A.  D.  653,  from  an  Arme- 
nian by  the  name  of  Constantino,  whcT 
received  from  a  deacon,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  entertained,  a  present  of  two 
volumes,  very  rare,  one  containing  the 
gospels,  and  the  other  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  who  applied  himself  to  the 
formation  of  -a  new  sect  or  church,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Manichaens,  and  from  the 
Greek  church.  In  token  of  the  nature 
of  their  profession,  they  adopted  the 
name  by  which  they  were  ever  after  dis- 
tinguished, Paulikiani,  Pauliciana,  or 
'  disciples  of  the  disciple  of  Paul.'  This 
sect  continued  to  bear '  testimony'  in  the 
East  from  the  time  of  its  rise  till  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centjj^ies,  when  it 
commenced  a  migration  to  the  West* 
where  it  bore  the  same  honorable  char- 
acter for  its  attachment  to  the  truth. 
See  Elliott,  ii.  ^33-246,  276-315.  (3) 
Witnesses  duringthe  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo. 
Among  these  are  to  be  noticed  those  who 
were  arraigned  for  heresy  before  t)ie 
councils  of  Orleans,  Arras,  Thoulouse^ 
Oxford,  and  Lombers,  in  the  years  1022, 
1025,  1119,  1160,  1165,  respectively,  and 
who  were  condemned  by  those  councils 


*  **  An  old  Welsh  Chronicle  preserved  at  Cambrid^a, 
Mjrif*  After  that  by  means  of  Austin  the  Saxons  be* 
came  Christians,  in  such  sort  as  Austin  had  taught  thtm, 
the  Britons  would  not  either  eat  or  drink  with  or  u  ut« 
them ;  because  thev  corrupted  with  mvf^ition^  tm 
aga.  and  idolatry,  the  true  rellgioa  of  Christ.' "  |',i||i 
U  Hearn's  Ifan  of  Sio,  ^  Sl.    Elliott,  U.  S17. 
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Car  their  departure  firom  the  doctrines 
held  hj  the  Papaej.  For  »  fiill  illns- 
trmtion  of  the  doctrines  held  bj  those 
who  were  thus  condemned,  and  of  the 
&et  that  thej  were  *  witnesses'  for  the 
truth,  tee  Elliott,  iL  247>275.  (d)  The 
Waldenses  and  iUbigenses.  The  nature 
«f  the  testimony  home  by  these  perse- 
anted  people  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
BOt  neeessary  to  dwell  <m  the  subject; 
and  a  full  statement  of  their  testimony 
would  require  the  eoUre  transcription 
of  their  history.  No  Protestant  will 
doubt  that  they  were  *  witnesses'  for  the 
truth,  or  that  from  the  time  of  their  rise, 
through  all  the  periods  of  their  persecu- 
tion, Uiey  bore  fall  and  honorable  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The 
general  ground  of  this  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  Apocalyptic  witnesses,  will  be 
•een  from  the  following  summary  state- 
ments of  their  doctrines.  Those  state- 
ments are  found  in  a  work  called  "  The 
Koble  Lesson/'  written  within  some 
twenty  years  of  1170.  The  Treatise  be- 
gins in  this  manner :  "  0  brethren,  hear 
a  Noble  Lesson.  We  ought  always  to 
watch  and  pray/'  &c  In  this  Treatise 
the  following 'doctrines  are  drawn  out, 
lays  Mr.  Elliott,  "  with  much  simplicity 
and  beauty :  —  the  origin  of  sin  in  the 
lall  of  Adam;  its  transmission  to  all 
men,  and  the  offered  redemption  from  it 
through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  the 
anion  and  co-operation  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  man's 
lalyation ;  the  obligation  and  spirituality 
of  the  moral  law  under  the  gospel ;  the 
duties  of  prayer,  watchfalness,  self-de- 
nial, unworldliness,  humility,  lore,  as 
*the  way  of  Jesus  Christ;*  their  enforce- 
ment by  the^ospect  of  death  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  world's  near  ending;  by 
the  narrowness  too  of  the  way  of  life, 
and  the  fewness  of  those  who  find  it;  as 
also  by  the  hope  of  coming  glory  at  the 
judgment  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
Besides  which  we  find  in  it  a  protest 
i^gainst  the  Bomish  system  generally,  as 
one  of  soul-destroying  idolatry ;  against 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  therein  against 
the  whole  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  against 
the  system  of  the  coDfesslonal,  and 
asserted  power  of  the  priesthood  to 
absolve  from  sin;  this  last  point  being 
insisted  on  as  the  most  deadly  point  of 
heresy,  and  its  origin  referred  to  the 
mercenarinoss  of  the  priesthood,  and 
their  love  of  money; — the  iniquity  tws 


thef  noticed  of  the  Romish  persecutions 
of  good  men  and  teachers  that  wished 
to  teach  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
the  suspicion  half-hinted,  and  apparently 
half-formed,  that,  though  a  personal 
Antichrist  might  be  expected,  yet  Po- 
pery itself  might  be  one  form  of  Anti- 
christ." In  another  work,  the  **  Treatise 
of  Antiehrist,"  there  is  a  strong  and 
decided  identification  of  the  AntichiiB- 
tian  system  and  the  Papacy.  This  was 
written  probably  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  14th  century.  ''From  this,"  says 
Mr.  EUioU  (iL  355),  "the  foUowing  will 
appear  to  have  been  the  Waldensian 
views : — that  the  Papal  or  Bomish  sys- 
tem was  that  of  Antichrist ;  which,  from 
infiancy  in  apostolic  times,  had  grown 
gradually  by  the  intnrease  of  its  constitu- 
ent parts. to  the  stature  of  a  full-grown 
man ;  that  its  prominent  characteristics 
were  —  to  defraud  Gk>d  of  the  worship 
due  to  Him,  rendering  it  to  creatures, 
whether  departed  saints,  relics,  images, 
or  Antichrist;  to  defraud  Christ,  hj 
attributing  justification  and  forgiveness 
to  Antichrist's  authority  and  words,  to 
saints'  intercession,  to  the  merits  of 
men's  own  performances,  and  to  the  fire 
of  purgatory;  —  to  defraud  the  Holj 
Spirit,  by  attributing  regeneration  and 
sanctification  to  the  oput  op^ratum  of 
the  two  sacraments ;  that  the  origin  of 
this  Anti-christiaa  religion  was  the  co- 
vetousness  of  the  priesthood;  its  ten- 
dency to  lead!^men  away  from  Christ; 
its  essence  a  vain  ceremonial ;  its  foon- 
dation  the  false  notions  of  grace  and 
forgiveness." 

This  work  is  so  important  as  a  '  testi- 
mony' against  Antichrist  and  for  the 
truth,  and  is  so  dear  as  showing  that 
the  Papacy  was  regarded  as  Antichrist, 
that  I  will  copy,  from  the  work  itself 
the  portion  containing  these  sentimenti 
— sentMKits  which  may  be  regarded  ai 
ezpresMB  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
Waldenses  on  the  subject: 

'*  Antichrist  is  the  falsehood  of  eternal 
damnation,  covered  with  the  appeacanoe 
of  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
and  his  spouse.  The  iniquity  of  such  a 
system  is  with  all  his  ministers,  great  and 
small:  —  and  inasmuch  as  they  follow 
the  law  of  an  evil  and  blinded  heart, 
such  a  congregation,  taken  together,  if 
called  Antichrist^  or  Babylon,  or  the 
Fourth  Beast,  or  the  Harlot,  or  the 
of  Sin,  who  i»  the  aon  of  perditJon. 
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"  His  first  work  is,  that  the  service  of 
latria,  properly  dae  to  God  alone,  he 

Eerverts  unto  Antichrist  himself  and  to 
is  doings ;  to  the  poor  creature,  rational 
or  irrational,  sensible  or  insensible ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  male  or  female  saints 
departed  this  life,  and  to  their  images, 
or  carcasses,  or  relics.  His  doings  are 
the  sacraments,  espewally  that  of  the 
eocharist,  which  he  worships  equally 
with  God  and  Christ,  prohibiting  the 
adoration  of  God  alone. 

"  His  second  work  is,  that  he  robs  and 
deprives  Christ  of  ike  merits  of  Christ, 
with  the  whole  sufficiency  of  grace,  and 
justification,  aad  regeneration,  and  re- 
mission <^  sins,  and  sanetification,  and^ 
oonfirmatioD,  and  Spiritual  nourishment; 
and  imputes  and  attributes  them  to  his 
own  authority,  or  to  a  form  of  words,  or 
to  his  own  peiibrmances,  or  to  the  saints 
and  thfilt  intercession,  or  to  the  fire  of 
purgatory.  Thus  he  divides  the  people 
from  Christ,  and  leads  ^em  away  to  the 
things  alresbdy  mentionid,*  that  so  they 
may  seek  not  the  things  of  Christ,  nor 
through  Christ,  but  only  the  work  of 
their  own  hands ;  hot  through  a  living 
faith  in  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  but  through  the  will  and 
the  work  of  Antichrist,  agreeably  to  the 
preaching  that  man's  salvation  depends 
on  his  own  deeds. 

''  His  third  work  is,  that  he  attributes 
the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a 
dead  outward  faith ;  bapdzing  children 
in  that  faith,  and  teaching  that  by  the 
mere  outward  consecration  of  baptism 
regeneration  may  be  procured. 

**  His  fourth  work  is,  that  he  rests  the 
whole  religion  of  the  people  upon  his 
Mass;  for  leading  them  to  hear  it,  he 
deprives  them  of  spiritual  and  sacra- 
mental manducation. 

**  His  fifth  work  is,  that  he  does  every 
thing  to  be  seen,  and  to  glut  his  insa- 
tiable avarice.  .  ^  ■ 

"  His  sixth  work  is,  that  he  allows 
manifest  sins  without  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure. 

"  His  seventh  work  is,  that  he  defends 
his  unity,  not  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by 
the  secular  power. 

**  His  eighth  work  is,  that  he  hates, 
and  persecutes,  and  searches  after,  and 
robs  and  destroys  the  members  of 
Christ. 

'*  These  things,  and  many  others,  are* 
tiie  cloak  and  vestment  of  Antichrist; 


by  which  he  covers  his  lying  wioked« 
ness,  lest  he  should  be  rejected  as  a 
heathen.  But  there  is  no  other  cause  of 
idolatry  than  a  false  opinion  of  graoe^ 
and  truth,  and  authority,  and  invooa* 
tion,  and  intercession ;  which  this  Anti- 
christ has  taken  away  firom  God,  and 
which  he  has  ascribed  to  .oeremonlM^ 
and  authorities,  and  a  man's  own  worki» 
and  to  saints,  and  to  purgatory/ 
EUiott,  iL  354-356. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  application  of  this  to  the  Papacy, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Papaoj 
was  intended  to  be  referred  to.  And^ 
if  this  be  so,  this  was  a  bold  and  decided 
'  testimony'  against  the  abominations  oi 
that  system,  and  they  who  bore  tids 
testimony  deserved  to  be  regarded  as 
'  witnesses'  for  Christ  and  his  truth. 

If  to  the  'testimony*  thus  briefly  re- 
ferred to,  we  add  that  of  such  men  as 
Wiclif,  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague;  and  then  that  of  the  Re- 
formers, Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingle,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  tiieir  fellow-laborers,  we 
can  see  with  what  propriety  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  even  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  great  apostasy,  there  would  be  a 
competent  number  of  *  witnesses'  to  keep 
up  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  the 
world.  And  supposing  that  this  is  what 
was  designed  to  be  represented,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  symbol  which 
is  employed  is  admirably '  appropriate. 
The  design  of  what  is  here  said  is-merely 
to  show  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  JPapal  apostasy — whenever 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  began,  and 
whenever  it  shall  cease,  it  is  and  will  be 
true  that  the  Saviour  has  had  true 
'witnesses'  on  the  earth  —  that  there 
have  been  those* who  have  'testified' 
against  these  abominations,  and  who, 
often  at  great  personal  peril  and  sacri- 
fice, have  borne  a  faithful  testimony  for 
the  truth. 

(&)  The  number  of  the  witnesses.  In 
ver.  3,  this  is  sud  to  be  'two,'  and  this 
has  been  shown  to  mean  that  there 
would  be  a  competent  number,  yet  pro- 
bably with  the-  implied  idea  that  the 
number  would  not  be  large.  The  only 
question,  then,  is,  whether  in  looking 
through  this  long  period,  it  would  be 
found  that,  according  to  the  established 
laws  of  testimony  under  the  divine  code, 
there  was  a  competent  number  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.    And  of  this  no 
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one  ean  donbty  for  m  respect  to  each 
mad  every  part  of  the  period  of  the  great 
apoetasy,  it  is  possible  now  to  show  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  the  true 
friends  of  the  Bedeemer  to  testify  against 
all  the  great  and  cardinal  errors  of  the 
I^ftpacy.  This  simple  and  obrious  inter- 
pretation of  the  language,  it  may  be 
added,  also,  makes  wholly  unnecessary 
and  inappropriate  all  the  efforts  wbich 
have  been  made  by  «xposit(Mrs  to  find 
precisely  tu>o  such  witnesses,  or  ttoo 
churches  or  people  with  whom  the  line 
9i  the  faithful  testimony  was  preserved : 
—  all  such  interpretations  as  that  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  referred  to, 
as  Melchior,  Affelman,  and  Gn>ly  sup- 
pose ;  or  that  preachers  are  referred  to 
who  are  instructed  by  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  as  Pannonius  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  supposed;  or  that  Christ  and 
John  the  Baptist  are  referred  to,  as 
Ubertinus  supposed ;  or  that  Pope  Syl- 
vester and  Mena,  who  wrote  against  the 
Eutychians,  are  meant,  as  Lyranus  and 
Bderus  supposed;  or  that  Francis  and 
I>ominic,  the  respective  heads  of  two 
orders  of  monks,  are  intended,  as  Cor- 
nelius &  Lapide  supposed;  or  that  the 
great  vriadom  and  aanetity  of  the  primi- 
tive preaehers  are  meant,  as  Alcassar 
maintained;  or  that  John  Huss  and 
Luther,  or  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  or  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses,  or  the  Jewish  and  Oentile 
ChristiaDs  in  JElia,  are  intended,  as 
others  have  supposed.  According  to  the 
obvious  and  fair  meaning  of  the  lan- 

Stage,  all  this  is  mere  fancy,  and  can 
ustrate  nothing  but  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention of  those  who  have  written  on 
the  Apocalypse.  All  that  is  necessarily 
implied  is,  that  the  number  of  true  and 
onoorrupted  followers  of  the  Saviour  has 
been  at  all  times  sufficiently  large  to  bear 
n^iompetent  teaiimony  to  the  world,  or  to 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  truth 
upon  the  earth — and  of  the  reality  of  this 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  church  will  doubt 
-  (c)  Theconditionoftbe 'witnesses' as 
'  clothed  in  sackcloth,'  ver.  3.  This  has 
been  shown  to  mean  that  they  would  be 
in  a  state  of  sadness  and  grief;  and  they 
would  be  exposed  to  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  all 
this  was  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  long 
history  of  those  times  was  a  history  of 
persecutions ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that 


the  pasage  before  vs  was  designed  te 
refer  to  tiiose  above  mentioned  as  '  wit- 
nesses,' no  more  eorreet  desoiptioii 
could  be  given  of  them  than  to  say  that 
they  were  *  clothed  in  sackeloth.' 

{d)  The  power  of  the  witnesses,  vs. 
6-d.  Of  this  there  are  several  spedfi- 
cations,  (a)  They  had  power  over  those 
who  should  injure  or  hurt  them,  ver.  5. 
This  is  represented  by  '  fire  proceeding 
oat  of  their  month,  and  devouring  thsir 
enemies.'  This  has-been  shown  to  refer 
to  the  doctrines  which  they  would  pro- 
claim, and  the  den#nciations  which  tbej 
would  utter,  and  which  would  resemble 
consuming  fire.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished or  fulfilled  if  their  solemn  testi- 
mony—  their  proelamations  of  truth— 
and  their  denunciations  of  the  wrath  of 
Ood  shoidd  have  the  effect  ultimately  to 
bring  down  the  divine  vengeance  on 
their  persecutors.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
that  this  has  had  an  ample  fulfilment 
That  is,  the  |ffect  of  the  testimony 
borne ;  of  the  ^lemn  appeals  made ;  of 
the  denunciations  of  the  judgment  of 
heaven,  has  been  .to  show  that  that 
great  persecuting  power  that  oppressed 
them  is  arrayed  agfdnst  Ood,  and  most 
be  finally  overthrown.  In  order  to 
see  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  trace  all  the  effect 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  fmr  the 
truth  firom  age  to  age  on  that  power, 
and  to  see  how  fiur  it  has  been  among 
the  causes  c^  the  ultimate  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  Papacy.  ^  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  an  important  sense 
it  is  a/i  to  be  traced  to  tha^  since  if  they 
had  forborne  to  bear  that  testimony,  and 
to  protest  against  those  corruptions  and 
abominations,  that  colossal  power  would 
have  stood  unshaken.  But  the  solemn 
appeals  made  firom  age  to  age  by  the 
fi^ends  of  truth,  amidst  much  persecu- 
tion, have  contributed  to  weaken  that 
power,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  its 
ultimate  fall — as  if  fire  from  heaven  feU 
upon  it  The  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  Papal  power  were,  therefore,  laid 
far  back  in  the  solemn  truths  urged  by 
those  persecuted  'witnesses;'  and  the 
calamities  which  have  ravaged  Europe 
for  these  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
changes  now  occurring  which  mi^e  it  so 
certain  that  this  mighty  power  hastens 
to  its  fiJl,  may  all  be  the  regular  results 
of  the  'testimony'  for  the  truths  of  a 
pure  gospel  borne  long  ago  bj  th« 
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that  dwelt  amidst  the  Alps,  and  their 
feUow-sufferers  in  persecntion.    (6)  They 
<  have  power  to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain 
pot  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy/  ver.  6. 
This  has  been  shown  to  mean  that  they> 
would  have  power  to  cause  blessings  to 
be  withheld  from  men  a«  if  the  rain 
were  withheld.    The  reference  here  is 
probably  to  the  Spiritual  heavens,  and 
to  that  of  which  rain  is  the  natural 
emblem — the  influences  of  truth,  and  the 
influences  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  the 
world.  .  So  Moses  says  in  Deut.  zxziL  2, 
''My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
and  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 
afl  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 
and  as  the  showers  upen  the  grass." 
So  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxii.  6),  "  He  shall 
come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass ;  as  showers  that  water  the  earth." 
8o  Isa.  (Iv.  10,  11),  "For  as  the  rwn 
eometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaf^n, 
80  shall  my  word  be."    Comp.  Micah  v.  7. 
The  meaning  here,  then,  must  be,  that 
Spiritual  influences  would  seem  to  be 
under  their  control ;  or  that  they  would 
be  imparted  at  their  bidding,  and  with- 
held at  their  will.    This  found  an  ample 
fulfilment  in  the  history  of  the  church  in 
those  dark  periods,  in  the  fact  that  it 
was,  in  connexion  with  these  *  witnesses,' 
and  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  that  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  im- 
parted to  the  world,  and  that  the  true 
religion  was  kept  up  on  the  earth.     "  It 
is  an  historical  fact,"  says  the  author  of 
'  The  Seventh  ViaV  (p.  130),  "that  during 
the  ages   of  their  ministry,  there  was 
neither  dew  nor  rain  of  a  Spiritual  kind 
upon  the  earth,  but^at  the  word  of  the 
witnesses.    There  was  no  knowledge  of 
salvation  but  by  their  preaching  —  no 
descent  of  the  £pirit  but  *in  answer  to 
\heir  prayers ;  and,  as  the  witnesses  were 
tbut  out  from  Christendom  generally,  a 
universal  famine  ensued."    (c)  They  had 
power  over  the  waters  to  turn  them  to 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all 
plagues,  ver.  6.    That  is,  as  explained 
above,  calamities  would  come  upon  the 
earth  ae  t/the  waters  were  turned  into 
blood,  and  this  would  be  so  connected 
with  them,  and  with  the  treatment  which 
they  would  receive,  that  these  calamities 
would  seem  to  have  been  called  down 
from  heaven  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
and  in  order  to  avenge  their  wrongs. 
And  can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  wars, 
oommotions,  troubles,  disasters  have  fol- 


lowed the  attempts  to  destroy  those  who 
have  borne  a  faithful  testimony  for 
Christ,  in  the  dark  period  of  the  world 
here  referred  to?  The  calamities  that 
have  befiedlen  the  Papal  communion,  front 
time  to  time,  may  have  been,  and  seem 
to  have  been,  to  a  great  degree,  the  con- 
sequence of  its  persecuting  spirit,  and  of 
its  attempts  to  quench  the  light  of  truth. 
When  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
nations  of  Europe  had  borne  it  long,  and 
when  attempts  had  long  been  made  to 
extinguish  every  spark  of  true  liberty, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  revenge  was 
roused.  The  yoke  was  broken ;  and  in 
the  wars  that  ensued  rivers  of  blood 
flowed  upon  the  earth,  a^  if  these  *  wit- 
nesses' or  martyrs  had,  by  their  own 
power  .and  prayers,  brought  these  oala 
mities  upon  their  oppressors.  A  philo- 
sophic historian  carefully  studying  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  essential  spirit  of 
Christianity,  might  find  in  these  facts 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  cala- 
mities that  have  come  upon  that  once 
colossal  power — the  Papacy,  and  a  full 
demonstration  that,  under  the  operation 
of  these  causes,  that  power  must  ulti- 
mately fall — as  if  in  revenge  called  down 
from  heaven  by  the  mutyrs  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  them  who  had  borne  a 
faithful  testimony  to  the  truth. 

II.  The  war  against  the  witnesses, 
ver.  7.  There  are  several  circumstances 
stated  in  regard  to  this  which  demand 
explanation  in  order  to^  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  prophecy.  Those  cir- 
cumstances relate  to  the  time  when  thii 
would  occur;  to  the  government  by 
which  this  war  would  be  waged ;  and  tc 
the  victory. 

(a)  The  time  when  the  war  referred 
to  would  be  waged.  The  whole  nar- 
rative (comp.  vs.  3,  5),  supposes  thai 
opposition  would  be  made  to  them  at  all 
times,  and  that  tbeir  condition  would 
be  such  that  they  could  properly  be  re- 
presented as  always  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  particulof  \ 
period  is  here  referred  to,  when  there 
would  be  such  a  war  waged  with  then 
that  they  would  be  for  a  time  overcome, 
and  would  seem  to  be  dead.  This  time 
is  referred  to  by  the  phrase  *  when  thej 
shall  have  finished  their  testimony' 
(ver.  7) ;  and  it  is  to  the  period  when 
this  could  be  properly  said  of  them, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of 
what  i>  here  predicted.    This  must  mean 
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whon  ihej  should  have  borne  full  or 
ample  tcdtimony ;  that  is,  when  thoj  bad 
borne  their  testimony  on  all  the  great 

Kiats  on  which  they  were  appointed  to 
ar  witness.  See  Notes  on  ver.  7.  This, 
then,  must  not  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
twelre  hundred  and  sixty  years,  but  to 
any  time  during  that  period  when  it 
eould  be  said  that  they  had  borne  a  full 
aod  ample  testimony  for  the  truths  of 
tiie  gospel,  and  against  the  abominations 
and  errors  that  prevailed.  In  this  gene- 
nU  expression  Uiere  is  not,  indeed,  any 
thing  that  would  accurately  designate 
the  time,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  this 
had  been  done  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  preceding  remarks  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  was  a  succession 
of  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth'  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  church,  and  that 
to  all  the  great  points  pertaining  to  the 
system  of  religion  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pel, as  well  as  against  the  errors  Uiat 
prevailed,  they  had  borne  an  unam- 
biguous testimony.  There  is  no  impro- 
priety, therefore,  in  fixing  this  period  at 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformatipn,  for 
all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  lan- 

fiage  is  fulfilled  on  such  a  supposition, 
aithful  testimony  had  been  borne 
during  the  long  period  of  the  Papal  cor- 
ruptions, until  it  could  be  said  that  their 
peculiar  work  had  been  accomplished. 
The  earlier  witnesses  for  the  truth ;  the 
Paulicians,  the  Waldenses,  the  Vaudois, 
and  other  bodies  of  true  Christians, 
had  borne*  an  open  testimony,  from 
the  beginning,  against  the  various  cor- 
ruptions of  Rome  —  her  errors  in  doc- 
trine, her  idolatries  in  worship,  and 
her  immoralities,  until  in  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  —  the  same  cen- 
tury in  whioh,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
the  meridian  of  Papid  greatness  was 
attained  —  they  pr()plaimed  her,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  the  Antichrist  of  Scrip- 
ture—  the  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Thus  did  they  fulfil  their  testimony; 
and  then  was  the  war  waged  against 
them,  with  all  the  power  of  apostate 
Rome,  to  silence  and  to  destroy  them. 
This  war  was  commenced  in  the  edicts 
of  councils,  which  stigmatized  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  branded 
those  who  held  them  as  heretics.  The 
next  stop  was  to  pronounce  the  most 
dreadful  anathemas  on  those  who  were 
Ngaxded  as  heretics,  which  wore  exe- 


cuted in  the  same  remorseless  and  ex- 
terminating manner  in  which  rthey  were 
conceived.     The  confessors  of  the  troth 
were  denied  both  tiieir  natural  and  their 
^ivil  rights.    They  were  forbidden  al/ 
participation  in    dignities   and  offices,* 
their  goods  were  oonfiscated,  their  houses 
were  to  be  razed  and  never  more  to  be 
rebuilt;  and  their  lands  were  given  to 
those  who  were  able    to    aeize  them. 
They  were  shut  out  from  the 'solace  of 
human  converse;   no   one   might  give 
them  shelter  while  living,  or  Gtirifitian 
burial  when  dead.     At  length  a  crusade 
was  proclaimed  against  them.  Preachers 
were  sent  abroad  through  Europe  to 
sound  the  trumpet  of  vengeance,  and  to 
assemble  the  nations.     The  Pope  wrote 
to  all  Christian  prinoes,  exhorting  them 
to  earn  their  pardon  and  win  heaven, 
rather    by  bearing    the    cross    against 
hoFetics  than  by  marching  against  the 
Saracens.    The  war,  ini  particular,  which 
was  waged  against  the   Waldenses,  is 
well  known,  and  the  horror  of  its  de- 
tails  is  among  the    darkest  pages  of 
history.    The  peaceful  and  fertile  val- 
leys   of   the    Vaudois    were    invaded, 
and  speedily  devastated  with  fire  and 
sword;   their  towns  and  villages  were 
burnt;    while   not    one    individual,  in 
many  cases,  escaped  to  carry  the  tidings 
to   the  next    valley.     To  all  the  cru- 
elties of  these  wars,  and  to    all  the 
open  persecutions  which  were   waged, 
are  to  be  added    the  horrors    of  the 
Inquisition,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that '  wars'  would  be  made  against 
the  true  witnesses  for  Christ.     Calcula- 
tions, more  or  less  accurate,  have  been 
made  of  the  numbers -that  Popery  has 
slain ;  and  the  lowest  of  those  calcula- 
tions would  Confirm  wl)^t  is  said  here, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  Papal  power.    From  the  year 
1540  to  the  year  1570,  comprehending  a 
space  of  only  thirty  years,  no  fewer  than 
nine  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Papists,  in  different 
countries  of  Europe.    Daring  the  diort 
Pontificate  of  Paul  the  Foiulh,  whioh 
lasted  only  four  years  (A.  D.  1555-1559), 
the  Inquisition  alone,  on  the  testimony 
of  Vergerius,  destroyed  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.    When  he  died,  the  in- 
dignant populace  of  Rome  crowded  to 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  released  seventeen  han> 
dred  prisonera^  and  thsn  set  fire  td  Hht 
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bnilding.  Bowers'  Htstoiy  of  tTie  Popet, 
liL  319.  Ed.  1845.  Those  who  perished 
in  Germany  daring  the  wars  of  Charles 
Uie  Fifth,  and  in  Flanders,  nnder  the 
Infamons  Buke  of  Alva,  are  reckoned  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  In  France  seve- 
ral millions  were  destroyed  in  the  innu- 
merable massacres  that  took  place  in 
that  kingdom.  It  has  been  computed 
that  since  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  not 
fewer  than  fifty  millions  of  persons  hare 
been  put  to  death  on  account  of  religion. 
Of  this  vast  number  the  greater  part 
have  been  cut  off  during  the  last  six 
hunchred  years;  f<yr  the  Papacy  perse- 
cuted very  little  during  the  first  half  of 
Its  existence,  and  it  was,  in  this  way,, 
tiliat  it  was  not  until  the  witnesses  had 
'completed'  their  testimony,  or  had 
borne  full  and  ample  testimony,  that  it 
made  war  against  them.  Gomp.  '  The 
seventh  vial,"  pp.  149-157.  For  a  full 
Illustration  of  the  facts  here  referred  to. 
Bee  Notes  on  Daniel,  vii.  21.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Daniel  tuid, 
John  refer  to  the  same  thing. 

(5)  By  whom  this  was  to  be  done. 
In  ver.  7,  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  by 
''the  beast  that  asoendeth  out  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit."  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
tame  as  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
'vii.),  and  for  a  full  illustration  I  must 
refer  to  the  Notes  on  that  chapter.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  add  here,  if  the 
above  representation  is  correct,  that  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  appli- 
eation  of  the  symbol  to  the  Papacy. 
Nothing  would  better  represent  that 
cruel  persecuting  power  'making  war 
with  the  witnesses,'  than  a  fierce  and 
cruel  monster  that  seemed  to  ascend 
from  the  bottomless  pit. 

(e)  The  victory  of  the  persecutors,  and 
the  death  of  the  witnesses :  ''  and  shall 
ereroome  them,  and  kill  tiiem,"  ver.  7. 
That  is,  they  would  gain  a  temporary  vic- 
tory over  them,  and  the  witnesses  would 
seem  for  a  time  to  be  dead.  The  subse- 
quent statement  shows,  however,  that 
they  would  revive  again,  and  would  again 
resume  their  prophesying.  Gomp.  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  20.  The  victory  over  them 
would  appear  to  be  complete,  and*  the 
great  object  of  the  persecuting  power 
would  seem  to  have  been  gained.  A  few 
fkcts  on  this  subject  will  show  the  pro- 
priety of  the  statement  that  *  when  they 
had  finished,'  or  h<ui  fully  borne  their 
9miimony,  a  victory  was  obtained  over 


them,  and  that  they  were  sa  cilenead 
that  it  might  be  s^d  they  were  killed. 
The  first  will  be  in  the  words  of  Milne;^ 
in  his  account  of  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century  {Hittory  of  the  Chun^ 
p.  660,  Ed.  Edin.  1835) :  "  Th«  dxteentii 
century  opened  with  a  prospect  of  all 
others  the  most  gloomy,  in  tiie  eyes  of 
every  true  Christian.  Corruption  both 
in  doctrine  and  in  practice  had  exceeded 
all  bounds ;  uid  the  general  face  of  Eu- 
rope, though  the  name  of  Christ  was 
everytrhere  professed,  presented  nothitag 
that  was  properly  evangelical.  The 
Waldenses  were  too  feeble  to  molest  the 
popedom;  and  the  Hussites,  divic^ 
among  themselves,  and  worn  out  byna 
long  series  of  contentions,  were  reduced 
to  silence.  Among  both  were  found 
persons  of  undoubt€Mi  godliness,  but  thej 
appeared  incapable  of  making  effectual 
impressions  on  the  kingdom  of  Anti- 
christ The  Roman  pontiffs  were  stiH 
tiie  uncontrolled  patrons  of  impiety; 
neither  tiie  scandalous  crimes  of  Alex- 
ander "VI.,  nor  -the  military  ferocity-of 
Julius  n.,  seemed  to  have  lessened  the 
dominion  of  the  court  of  Home,  or  to 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  men  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  a  sober  investig». 
tion  of  the  nature  of  true  religion."  The 
language  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  may  hert 
be  adopted  as  describing  the  state  of 
things  at  the  beginning  of  tibe  sixteenth 
century :  "  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Europe  reposed  in  the 
deep  sleep  of  spiritual  death,  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  Papacy.  That  haughty 
power,  like  the  Assyrian  of  the  prophet 
said  in  the  plenitude  of  his  insolence, 
'My  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the 
riches  of  the  people ;  and  as  one  gather- 
eth  eggs,  I  have -gathered  all  the  earth; 
and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wing, 
or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped.' "  And 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  the  Reformation,  in  the  Eney- 
clopadia  JSrittaniea, — in  a  statement 
made,  of  course,  with  nx>  reference  to 
the  fulfilment  of  this  passage — thm 
speaks  of  that  period:  ''Every  thing 
was  quiet;  every  heretie  wcu  extermi- 
noted,  and  the  whole  Christian  world 
supinely  acquiesced*  in  the  enormous 
absurdities  inculcated  by  the  Romish 
church."  These  quotations  will  show 
tiie  propriety  of  the  language  used  here 
by  John,  on  the  supposition  that  it  wae 
intended  to  refer  to  this  period.    N<^ 
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iljmbol  would  Be  more  striking,  or  more 
Impropriate  to  that  q^te  of  things,  than 
Id  represent  the  witnissses  for  the  truth 
as  oyercome  and  slain,  so  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  they  would  cease  to  bear  their 
testimony  against  the  prevailing  errors 
and  cormptions.  It  win  be  remembered 
also  that  this  occurred  at  a  time  when 
it  might  be  said  that  they  had  *  fulfilled' 
Iheir  testimony,  or  when,  in  a  mout  so- 
lemn mannerf^they  had  protested  against 
the  existing  idolatries  and  abominations. 

IIL  The  witnesses  dead,  rs.  8-10. 
The  preceding  verse  contains  the  state- 
Ment  that  they  would  be  overcome  and 
I^ed ;  these  verses  describe  their  treat- 
Ant  when  they  would  be  dead;  that 
by  when  they  would  be  silenced.  There 
•re  several  circumstances  referred  to 
here,  which  demand  notice. 

(a)  The  place  where  it  is  said  that 
this  would  occur — that  **  great  city  which 
■piritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt» 
where  ^so  our  Lord  was  crucified/'  ver. 
8.  In  the  explanation  of  this  verse,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  language  used 
here  is  such  as  would  be  properly  em- 
ployed, on  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  refer  to  Rome,  or  the 
Bomish  communion.  A  few  testimonies 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  interpretation 
proposed  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  8,  and  to 
ihow  farther  the  propriety  of  applying 
the  appellation  *  Sodom'  and  *  Egypt'  to 
Rome.  Thus,  among  the  Reformers, 
"Grostoste  perceived  that  the  whole 
icheme  of  the  Papal  government  was 
enmity  with  God,  and  exclaimed  that 
nothing  but  the  sword  could  deliver  the 
ehurch  from  tho  Egyptian  bondage." 
D'Anbigne.  Wiclif  compared  the  Rom- 
ish priestcraft;  to  **  the  accursed  sorceries 
with  which  the  sages  of  Pharaoh  pre- 
pumed  to  emulate  the  works  of  Jehovah." 
Le  Bas'  WxcHf,  p.  68,  147.  Luther,  in 
a  letter  to  Melancthon,  says,  **  Italy  is 
plunged,  as  in  ancient  times  in  Egypt, 
in  darkness  that  may  be  felt"  And  of 
Zuingle  in  Switzerland,  they  who  longed 
for  the  light  of  salvation  said  of  him, 
"  He  will  be  our  Moses,  to  deliver  as  out 
of  the  darkness  of  Egypt"  Any  number 
of  passages  could  be  found  in  the  writings 
•f  the  Reformers,  and  even  some  in  the 
writings  of  Romanists  themselves,  in 
which  the  abominations  that  prevailed 
in  Rome  are  compared  with  those  in 
Bodom.  Comp.  Elliott,  ii.  pp.  386,  387, 
notes.    Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct 


interpretation,  the  meaning  is,  that  a 
state  of  things  would  exist- s^r  the 
silencing  of  the  witnesses,  which  would 
be  well  represented  by  supposing  thai 
their  dead  bodies  would  lie  unbnried, 
that  is,  that  tiiere  would  be  dishonor  and 
indignity  heaped  upon  them,  such  as  is 
shown  to  the  dead  wh^n  they  are  suf- 
fered to  lie  unbnried.  No  one  needs  to 
be  informed  that  this  accurately  repre* 
sents  the  state  of  things  throughout  the 
Roman  world.  To  the  <  witnesses'  thus 
persecuted,  down-trodden,  and  nUne^df 
there  was  the  same  kind  of  indignity 
shown  which  there  i^when  the  dead  are 
left  unburied. 

(6)  The  exposure  of  their  bo^es,  ver. 
8.  That  is,  as  we  have  seen,  they  would 
li3  treated  with  indignity,  o«  if  they 
were  not  worthy  of  Christian  burial 
Now  this  not  only  expresses  what  was 
in  fact  the  general  feeling  among  the 
Papists  in  respect  to  tJiose  whom  they 
regarded  as  heretics,  but  it  bad  a  literal 
fulfilment  in  numerous  cases  where  the 
rites  of  Christian  burial  were  denied 
them.  One  of  the  punishments  most 
constantly  decreed  and  constantly  m- 
forced  in  reference  to  those  who  were 
called  'heretics,'  was  their  exclusion 
from  burial  as  persons  excommunicated 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  church.* 
Thus,  in  the  third  Council  of  Lateran 
(A.  D.  1179),  Christian  burial  was  de- 
nied to  heretics ;  the  same  in  the  Later- 
an Council,  A.  D.  1215,  and  the  Papal 
decree  of  Gregory  IX.,  A.  D.  1227  j  the 
same  again  in  that  of  Pope  Miurtin,  A.  D. 
1422;  and  the  same  thing  was  deter- 
mined, in  the  Council  of  Constance,  A.  D. 
1422,  which  ordered  that  the  body  of 
Wiclif  should  be  exhumed,  and  that  the 
ashes  of  John  Huss,  instead  of  being 
buried,  should  be  collected  and  thrown 
into  the  lake  <^  Constance.  It  may  be 
added  that  Savonarola's  ashes  were  in  a 
similar  manner  cast  into  the  Amo,  A.  D. 
1498,  and  that  in  the  &rst  bull  entmsted 
to  the  cardinal  Cajetan  against  Luther, 
this  was  one  of  tiie  deeliwed  penaltici, 
that  both  Luther  and  his  partisans  should 
be  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  bnriaL'  See 
Waddington,  p.  717.  I>'Aablgne^  L  856. 
Pox,  V.  667. 

(c)  The  mutual  oongratnlationB  of 
those  who  had  put  them  to  death ;  their 
exultation  over  them;  and  the  expresstoa 
of  their  joy  by  the  interchange  of  pro- 
sents:  <'And  they  thai  dweU  upon  Iht 
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aurth  ^hall  rejoice  over  them/'  Ac,  yer. 
lOt  ^e  language  here  used  is  expres- 
nye  of  general  joy  and  rejoicing,  and 
there  can  be  no-  doubt  that  such  joy  and 
rejoicing  occurred  at  Rome  whenerer  a 
new  rictory  was  obtained  over  those  who 
were  regarded  as  heretics.  Parens  re- 
marks on  the  passage  in  Luke  zv.  32, 
''It  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry/'  Ac,  that  ''when  heretics  are 
burnt,  Papists  play  at  frolicksome  games, 
eelebrate  feasts  and  banquets,  sing  Te 
Pentn  laudamus,  and  wish  one  another 
joy."  AKd  so  too  Bullinger,  in  loc.  But 
there  was  special  rejoicing,  which  ac- 
corded entirely  with  the  prediction  here, 
at  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Lateran 
Council  (A.  B.  1517),  in  tha  splendor  of 
the  dinners  and  fStes  given  by  the  cardi- 
nals. The  scene  on  the  closing  of  the 
eoanoil  is  thus  described  by  Dean  Wad- 
dington:  "The  pillars  of  the  Papal 
Strength  seemed  visible  and  palpable; 
and  Rome  surveyed  them  with  exulta- 
tion from  her  golden  palaces.  The 
asMmbled  princes  and  prelates  separated 
firom  the  Council  with  complacency ,  con- 
JidencCf  and  mutual  eongratulationa  on 
the  peace,  unity,  and  purity  of  the 
ehurch."  Still,  while  this  was  true  of 
that  particular  council,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  language  here  used  is 
general,  and  may  be  regarded  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  usual  joy  which  would  be 
folt,  and  which  was  felt  at  Rome,  in  view 
of  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  heresy  in 
the  church. 

(d)  The  time  during  which  the  wit- 
nesses would  remain  *  dead.'  This  it  is 
said  (ver.  9),  would  be  for  "three  days 
and  an  half,"  during  which  time  they 
would  "not  suffer  their  dead  bodies  to 
be  put  in  graves  /'  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  course  of  conduct,  Aid  a  state  of 
things,  CM  if  the  dead  were  left  un- 
buried.  This  time,  as  we  have  seen 
(Notes  on  ver.  9),  means  probably  three 
years  and  an  half;  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of"  this  we  are  to  look  for  some 
striking  event  relating  to  the  'witnesses,' 
when  they  should  have  'finished  thehr 
testtlnony,'  or  when  they  had  fully  borne 
their  testimony,  that  would  ftiUy  cor- 
respond with  this.  Now  it  happens  that 
there  mku  a  point  of  time,  just  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  complete  victory  was 
gained  for  ever  over  those  who  were 
ftgarded  as  '  heretioB/  but  who  were  in 


fact  the  true  witnesses  for  Christ  Thai 
point  of  time  was  during  the  Session  of 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  which  was 
assembled  A.  B.  1513,  and  which  con- 
tinued its  Sessions  to  May  16, 1517.  In 
the  ninth  Session  of  this  Council,  a  re- 
markable proclamation  was  made,  indi. 
eating  that  all  opposition  to  the  Papa] 
power  had  now  ceased.  The  scene  te 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Elliott  (ii.  398, 
397) :  ^The  orator  of  the  Session  ascend- 
ed the  pnlpit;  an<|  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  assembled  Council,  uttered  that 
memorable  exclamation  of  triumph  —  an 
exclamation  which,  notwithstanding  the 
long  multiplied  anti-heretical  decrees  of 
Popes  and  Councils,  notwithstanding 
the  yet  more  multiplied  anti-hereticu 
crusades  and  inquisitorial  fires,  was 
never,  I  believe,  pronounced  before,  and 
certainly  never  since,  '  Jam  nemo  reda- 
mat,  nullus  obsistit' — 'There  is  an  end 
of  resistance  to  the  Papal  rule  and  reli- 
gion; opposers  there  exist  no  more:' 
and  again,  '  The  whole  body  of  Christ 
endom  is  now  seen  to  be  subjected  to  its 
Headf  i.  e.  to  Thee,*"  This  occurred 
May  5, 1514.  It  is,  probably,  from  this 
'time'  that  the  three  days  and  an  half, 
or  the  three  years  and  an  half,  during 
which  the  '  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses 
remained  unburied/  and  were  exposed 
to  public  gaze  ^d  derision,  are  to  be 
reckoned. 

But  it  was  with  remarkable  accuracy 
that  a  period  of  three  years  and  ail^alf 
occurred  from  the  time  when  this  pro- 
clamation was  made,  and  when  it  was 
supposed  that  these  'witnesses'  were 
'dead,'  to  the  time  w;hen  the  voice  of 
living  witnesses  for  the  truth  was  heard 
again,  as  if  those  witnesses  that  had  been 
silenced  had  come  to  life  again;  and 
"  not  in  the  compass  of  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Christendom,  except 
in  the  case  of  tiie  death  and  resurrection 
of  •'Christ  himself,  is  there  any  such  ex- 
ample of  the  sudden,  mighty,  and  tri- 
umphant resuscitation  of  his  church 
firom  a  state  of  deep  depression,  as  was 
just  after  the  separation  of  the  Lateran 
Council  exhibited,  in  the  protesting  voice 
of  Luther,  and  the  glorious  Reforma- 
tion." All  accounts  agree  in  placing  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  A.  D. 
1517.  See  Bowers'  History  of  the  PopeB, 
iii.  295.  Murdock's  Moaheim,  iii.  11,  n. 
The  effect  of  this,  as  compared  with  the 
japposed  suppression  of  heresy^  or  tti^ 
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death  of  the  witaenes,  and  as  an  Qliu- 
tration  of  the  passage  before  as,  will  be 
aeen  frona  the  following  language  of  a 
writer  in  the  Enejfdopmdia  Brittaniea  : 
"Erery  thing  was  quiet;  every  Aerstte 
txtermincUed ;  and  the  whole  Christian 
world  supinely  aoqoiescing  in  the  enor- 
mous absurdities  inculcated  in  the  Rom- 
idi  church,  when,  in  1517,  the  empire 
of  superstition  received  its  first  attack 
firom  Luther."  Or,  in  the  language  of 
Ifr.  Cuninghame,  "At  the  commence- 
■lent  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Europe 
leposed  in  the  deep  sleep  of  spiritual 
death,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. There  was  none  that  moved  the 
wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped; 
when  suddenly  in  onfi  of  the  Universitiee 
4x1  Germany  the  voice  of  an  obscure 
monk  was  heard,  the  sound  of  which 
rapidly  filled  Saxony,  Germany,  and 
Europe  itself,  shaking  the  very  founda> 
tions  of  the  P^»al  power,  and  arousing 
men  from  the  lethargy  of  ages." 

The  remarkable  coincidence  in  regard 
to  time — supi>osing  that  three  years  and 
an  half  are  intended — will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement.  The  day  of  the 
Binih  Session  of  the  Lateran  Council, 
when  the  proclamation  above  referred 
to  was  made,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  May 
b,  1514 ;  the  day  of  Luther's  posting  up 
his  theses  at  Wittemberg  (the  well- 
known  epoch  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation),  was  Oct  31, 1517.  <'Now 
from  May  5, 1514,  to  May  5, 1517,  are 
three  years ;  and  from  May  5,  1517,  to 
Oct  31  of  the  same  year,  1517,  the  reck- 
oning in  days  is  as  follows : 
May  5—31 . .  27  August  31 . .  31 
June  30  . .  30  September  30  . .  30 
July  31..  31  October  31 . .  31 
in  all  180,  or  half  of  360  days,  that  is, 
half  a  year;  so  that  the  whole  interval 
is  precisely  to  a  day  three  and  a  half 
years."  Elliott,  iL  402;  403.  But,  with- 
out  insisting  on  this  Tery  minute  accu- 
racy, any  one  can  see,  and  all  must  be 
prepared  to  admit,  that,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  intended  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  refer  to  these  events,  this  is 
the  language  .which  would  be  used;  or, 
in  other  words,  nothing  would  better 
represent  this  state  of  things  than  the 
declaration  that  the  witnesses  would  be 
'slain,'  and  would  be  sujSered  to  'remain 
nnburied'  during  this  period  of  time,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a  public 
lastimony  would  He  borne  again  for  Uie 


trvth,  and  against  Ht^  abominationB  of 
the  Papacy,  as  if  *  the  Spirit  of  life  from 
God  should  again  'enter  into  them,  and 
they  should  stand  upon  their  teei/ 
Ter.  11. 

IV.  The  resuiteetion  of  the  witnesfles, 
▼er.  11.  Little  need  be  added  on  this 
point,  after  what  has  been  said  on  the 
previous  portions  of  the  chapter.  We 
have  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  11)  that  this 
must  mean  that  a  state  of  things  would 
occur  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  their  being  restored  to  life  again; 
and  if  the  pre^ous  illustrations  are  eor« 
rect,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting that  this  had  its  fulfihneni  in 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 
As  to  the  livie  when  they  would  revive, 
we  have  seen  above  how  remarkably 
this  accords  witii  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  in  1517 ;  and  as  to  the 
correspondence  of  this  with  what  is  here 
symbolized,  nothing  would  better  repre- 
sent this  than  to  describe  the  witnessei 
as  coming  to  life  again.  It  was  a«  if 
*  the  Spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into^ 
tiiose  who  had  been  slain,  and  <thej 
stood  upon  their  feef  again^  and  again 
bore  their  solemn  testimony  to  the  troth 
as 'it  is  in  Jesus.  For  (a)  it  was  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  —  testimony  to 
tiie  same  truths,  and  again9t  the  same 
evils,  which  had  been  borne  by  the  long 
array  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs  that 
h%|i  been  put  to  death.  The  truths  pro- 
claimed by  the  Reformers  on  the  ^rest 
doctrines  of  grace,  were  the  same  which 
had  been  professed  by  the  Waldenses,  by 
Wiclif,  by  John  Huss,  and  others ;  and 
the  abominations  of  image  worship,  of 
the  invocations  of  the  saints,  of  the 
arrogantldaims  of  the  pope,  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  human  merit  in  justification,  of 
the  cormptioflB  of  the  monastic  systems, 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  purgatory,  against  which  they 
testified,  were  the  same.  (6)  That  tes- 
timony was  borne  by  men  of. the  same 
spirit  and  character.  In  what  would 
now  be  called  pereonal  religioue  experi' 
ence,  there  was  the  closest  resemblanoo 
between  the  Waldenses  and  tiie  other 
'  witnesses'  before  the  Reformation,  and 
the  Reformers  themselves — ^between  the 
piet^  of  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Wiclif, 
and  Peter  Waldo ;  and  Luther,  Melano- 
thon,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  Knox.  They  were  men 
who  belonged   to  the   same    apiritml 
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eommnDion,  and  who  had  been  moulded 
and  fasljiioned  in  their  spiritual  character 
by- the  same  power  from  on  high,  (c) 
The  testimony  was  borne  with  the  same 
fearlessness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
kind  of  persecution  and  opposition.  All 
that  occurred  was  cm  if  the  same  '  wit- 
nesses'  had  been  restoi#§  to  life,  and 
again  lifted  up  their  voice  in  the  cause 
for  which  they  had  been  persecuted  and 
slain.  The  propriety  of  this  language 
as  applied  to  these  events,  may  be  fur- 
ther seen  from  expressions  used  by  the 
'  witnesses'  themselves,  or  by  the  perse- 
cuted friends  of  the  truth.  "And  I," 
said  John  Huss,  speaking  of  the  gospel- 
preachers  who  should  appear  after  he 
had  suffered  at  the  stake,  "And  I, 
awaking  cm  it  were  from  the  dead,  and 
rising  from  the  grave,  shall  rejoice  with 
exceeding  great  joy."  Again,  in  1523, 
after  the  Reformation  had  broken  out, 
we  find  Pope  Hadrian  saying,  in  a  mis- 
sive addressed  to  the  Diet  at  Nuremberg, 
"  The  heretics  Huss  and  Jerome  are  now 
alive  again,  in  the  person  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther."    The  Seventh  Vial,  p.  190. 

v.  The  ascension  of  the  witnesses 
(ver.  12):  'And  they  ascended  to  hea- 
ven in  a  cloud.'  We  have  seen  (Notes 
on  this  verse),  that  this  means  that 
events  would  take  place  a«  if  t^ey  should 
ascend  in  triumph  to  heaven ;  or  which 
wduld  be  properly  symbolized  by  such 
an  ascent  to  heaven.  All  that  is  here 
represented  would  be  fulfilled  by  a  tri- 
umph of  the  truth  under  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses;  or  by  its  becoming 
gloriously  established  in  view  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  ae  if  the  witnesses 
ascended  publicly,  and  were  received  to 
the  presence  of  God  in  heaven.  All  this 
was  fulfilled  in  the  various  influences 
that  served  to  establish  and  confirm  the 
Beformation,  and  to  introduce  the  great 
principles  of  religious  freedom,  giving  to 
-that  work  ultimate  triumph,  and  showing 
that  it  had  the  favor  of  God.  This  would 
embrace  the  whole  series  of  events,  after 
the  Reformation  was  begun,  by  which 
its  triumph  was  secured,  or  by  which 
that  state  of  things  was  gradually  intro- 
duced which  now  exists,  in  which  Uie 
true  religion  is  free  from  persecution; 
in  which  it  is  advancing  into  so  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  Papacy 
puce  had  the  control;  and  in  which, 
with  so  little  molestation,  and  with  such 
an  onward  march  towanl  ultimate  vic- 


tory, it  is  extending  its  conquests  orm 
the  earth.  The  triumphant  ascent  of  the 
witnesses  to  hearen,  and  the  public 
proof  of  i&e  divine  favor  thus  shown  to 
them,  would  be  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  this. 

VI.  The  consequences  of  the  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  triumph  of  the 
witnesses,  ver.  13.  These  are  sud  to  be^ 
that  there  would  be  "  in  the  same  hour  a 
great  earthquake ;  that  a  tenth  part  of 
the  city  would  fall ;  that  seven  thousand 
would  be  slain,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  affrighted,  and  would  give 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven." 

(a)  The  earthquake.  This,  as  we  have 
seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13),  denotes  that 
there  would  be  a  shock,  or  a  convulsion 
in  the  world,  so  thalf  the  powers  of  the 
earth  would  be  shaken,  as  cities,  trees^ 
and  hills  are  in  the  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake. There  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
applying  this  to  the  ehock  produced 
throughout  Europe  by  the  boldness  of 
Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  Re- 
formation. No  events  have  ever  takea 
place  in  history  that  would  be  better 
compared  with  the  shock  of  an  eaftii> 
quake,  than  those  which  occurred  when 
the  long-established  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  the  domination  of 
the  Papacy,  so  long  consolidated  and 
confirmed,  were  shaken  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. Li  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
made  on  the  existing  state  of  things ;  in 
the  commotions  which  were  produced; 
in  the  overthrow  of  so  many  govern- 
ments,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  convulsions  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake. So  Dr.  Lingard  speaks  of  the 
Reformation:  "That  religious  revolu- 
tion which  astonished  and  convulsed 
the  nations  of  Europe."  Nothing  would 
better  represent  the  convulsions  caused 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England, 
by  the  Reformation,  than  an  earthquake. 

(6)  The  fate  of  a  part  of  the  city : — 
"And  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  felL" 
That  is,  as  we  have  seen  (Notes  on  ver. 
18),  of  that  which  was  represented  by 
the  city,  to  wit,  the  Roman  power.  The 
fall  of  a  '  tenth  part,'  would  denote  the 
fall  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
power ;  a«  if,  in  an  earthquake,  a  tentii 
part  of  a  city  should  be  demolished. 
This^would  well  represent  what  occurred 
in  the  Reformation,  when  so  considen^ 
ble  a  portion  of  the  cotossal  Papal  power 
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■nddeiily  fell  away,  and  the  immediate 
effect  on  the  portions  of  Europe  wh^^ 
the  Reformation  preiwiled,  a^compared 
«rith  the  whole  of  that  power^'might  well 
be  represented  by  the  fall  of  a  tenth  part 
of  a  city.  It  is  true  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  w/limatdy  fell  off  from  Rome, 
■0  thai  now  the  number  of  Romanists 
and  Protestants  is  not  far  from  being 
•qual;  but  in  the  first  eonyulsion — in 
inMkt  passed  before  the  eye  in  vision  as 
represented  by  the  earthquake — that 
proportion  would  not  be  improperly 
represented  by  the  tenth  part  of  a  oity. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  sudden  destruction 
of  a  tenth  part  of  a  great  city  by  an 
earthquake,  would  well  represent  the 
eonmlsion  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Reformation,  by  ^hioh  a  eonsiderable 
portion  of  the  Papal  power  would 
&1L 

(e)  Those  who  were  slain,  ver.  13: 
"  And  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of 
men  seren  thousand."  That  is,  as  we 
bare  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13),  a  calamity 
would  occur  to  this  vast  Papal  power, 
«w  if  this  number  should  be  killed  in  the 
eaAhquake,  or  which  would  be  well  rep- 
resented by  that.  In  other  words,  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  were  represented  by  the 
eity  would  be  slain,  which,  compared  with 
the  whole  number,  would  bear  about  the 
same  proportion  which  seren  thousand 
would  to  the  usual  dwellers  in  such  a 
city.  As  the  numbers  in  the  city  are 
not  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  exact  estimate  of  the  numbers  that 
would  be  slain,  on  this  supposition. 
But,  if  we  suppose  that  the  city  con- 
tained an  hundbred  thousand,  then  the 
proportion  would  be  something  like  a 
fourteenth  part ;  if  it  were  half  a  million, 
then  it  would  be  about  a  seventieth  part ; 
if  it  were  a  million,  then  it  would  be 
about  an  hundred  and  forty-fifth  part — 
and,  as  we  may  suppose  that  John,  in 
these  visions,  had  his  eye  on  Rome  as  it 
was  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we 
may,  if  we  can  aseertain  what  the  size 
of  Rome  was  at  that  period,  take  that 
estimate  as  the  basis  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. Mr.  Gibbon  (iL  251,  252),  has 
endeavored  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Rome,  and,  after  enumerating 
•11  the  circumstances  which  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject,  says,  *'  If  we  adopt 
the  same  average  which,  under  similar 
•uraomstanceflif  luui  been  fSond  applioaUe 


to  Paris,  and  indifferently  allow  aboa* 
twenty^ve  persons  for  each  bouse,  of 
every  degree,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  at  twelve  huinb-ed 
thousand."  Allowing  this  to  be  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  diy, 
Uien  the  nniaber  here  specified  that  wsi 
slain — seveirlfeiousand — w^uld  be  about 
the  one  hundred  and  seventieth  part,  or 
one  in  one  hundred  and  seventy.  This 
would,  according  to  the  purport  of  the 
vision  here,  represent  the  number  that 
would  perish  in  the  convulsion  denoted 
by  the  earthquake — a  number  which, 
though  it  would  be  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  not  probably  too  large  in  fact  as 
referring  to  the  number  of  persons  that 
perished  in  Papal  Europe  in  the  wan 
that  were  consequent  on  the  Reforma* 
tion. 

(d)  The  only  other  circumstance  in 
this  representation  is,  that  "the  rem- 
nant were  affrighted,  and  -gave  glory  to 
the  God  of  heaven,"  ver.  13.  That' is, 
as  we  have  seen  (Notes  on  ver.  13),  fear 
and  consternation  came  upon  them,  and 
they  stod  in  awe  at  what  was  occurring, 
and  acknowledged  the  power  of  God  in 
the  changes  that  took  place.  How  well 
t^is  was  fulfilled  in  what  occurred  in 
the  Reformation,  it  is  hardly  neces>sarj 
to  state.  ^  The  events  which  then  took 
place  had  every  mark  of  being  under  the 
divine  hand,  and  were  such  as  to  fill  the 
minds  of  men  with  awe,  and  to  teaiA  / 
them  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God.  The 
power  which  tore  asunder  that  immense 
ecclesiastical  esteblishment,  that  had  so 
long  held  tiie  whole  of  Europe  in  aex- 
vitude ;  which  dissolved  the  charm  which 
had  so  long  held  kings,  and  princes,  and 
people  spell-bound;  which  rent  away 
for  ever  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Papil 
dominions ;  which  led  kings  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  control  to  whidi 
tiiey  had  been  so  long  subjected,  ud 
which  emancipated  the  human  mind^ 
and  dififused  abroad  the  great  prineiplei 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  wifl 
adapted  to  fill  the  mind  wi^h  awe,  and 
to  lead  men  to  reeognize  the  hand  and 
the  agency  of  God ;  and  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  passage 
meant  to  refer  to  tiiese  evente,  it  cannol 
be  doubted  that  the  language  here  used 
is  such  as  is  well  adapted  to  describe 
the  effects  produced  on  the  minds  ef 
men  at  large. 

15.  And  the  §eventh    angel 
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15  And  the  seyenth*  angel  sound- 1  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoiM 


ed ;  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  *  of 

ft  e.  10.  L  e  e.  12. 10. 

Bee  Notes  on  oh.  yuL  2,  6,  7.  This  is 
the  last  of  the  trumpets,  implying,  of 
course,  that  under  ^is  the  series  of 
visions  was  to  en^  and  that  this  was  to 
introduce  the  state  of  things  under  which 
the  affairs  of  the  world  were  to  be  wound 
up.  The  place  which  this  occupies  in 
the  order  of  time,  is  when  the  events 
pertaining  to  the  colossal  Roman  power 
>— the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
IL,  vii.),  should  have  been  completed, 
and  when  the  reign  of  the  saints  (Dan. 
vlL  9-14,  27,  28)  should  have  been  in- 
troducedL  This,  both  in  Daniel  and  in 
John,  is  to  occur  when  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Papacy  shall  have  been 
overthrown,  at  the  termination  of  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  its 
duration.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  25. 
In  both  Daniel  and  John  the  termina- 
tion of  that  persecuting  power  is  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
saints ;  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy,  the 
introduction  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
its  establishment  on  the  earth.  ^  And 
there.toere  great  voice*  in  heaven.  As  of 
exultation  and  praise.  The  grand  con- 
summation had-  come,  the  period  so 
long*anticipated  and  desired  when  God 
should  reign  on  the  earth  had  arrived, 
and  this  lays  the  foundation  for  joy  and 
thanksgiving  in  heaven.  ^  The  king- 
dofM  of  this  world.  The  modem  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  (see  Tittmann 
And  Hahn)  read  this  in  the  singular 
number — 'The  kingdom  of  this  world 
has  become,'  &o.  According  to  this 
reading,  the  meaning  would  be,  either 
that  the  sole  reign  over  this  world  had 
become  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  or,  more 
probably,  that  the  dominion  over  the 
earth  had  been  regarded  as  one  in  the 
sense  that  Satan  had  reigned  over  it,  but 
had  now  become  the  kingdom,  of  God ; 
that  is,  that  ''the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  many,  considered  in  them- 
selves ;  but  in  reference  to  the  sway  of 
8atan,*there  is  only  one  kingdom  ruled 
9ver  by  the  '  god  of  this  world.' "  Prof. 
JStuart.  The  sense  is  not  materiaUy 
different  whichever  reading  is  adopted; 
though  the  authority  is  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  See  Wetstein.  Aecording  to  the 
28* 


of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and 
he  *  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

«  Da.  2. 44, 7. 14, 18. 27. 

common  reading,  the  sense  is,  that  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  being  many 
in  themselves,  had  been  now  brought 
under  tiie  one  sceptre  of  Christ ;  accord- 
ing to  the' other,  the  whole  world  was 
regarded  as  in  fact  one  kingdom  —  that 
of  Satan,  and  the  sceptre  ^  had  now 
passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of  the 
Saviour.  %  The  kingdoms  of  our  Lord. 
Or,  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  according 
to  the  readmg  adopted  in  the  previoiu 
part  of  the  verse.  The  word  Lord  hett, 
evidently  has  reference  to  God  as  such — 
represented  as  the  original  source  of 
authority,  and  as  giving  the  kingdom  to 
his  Son.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  13, 14; 
comp.  Ps.  iL  8.  The  word  Lord — npioi 
— implies  the  notion  of  possess^',  owner, 
sovereign,  Supreme  Ruler — and  is  thus 
properly  given  to  God.  See  Matt.  i.  22, 
V.  33 ;  Mark  v.  19  ,*  Luke  i.  6,  2S ;  Acts 
vii.  33 ;  Heb.  viii.  2,  10 ;  James  iv.  15, 
aL  eap.  %  And  of  his  Christ.  Of  his 
anointed ;  of  him  who  is  set  apart  as  the 
Messiah,  and  consecrated  to  this  high 
office.  See  Notes  on  Matt  i.  1.  He  is 
called  'his  Christ,'  because  he  is  set 
apart  by  him,  or  appointed  by  him  to 
perform  the  work  appropriate  to  that 
office  on  earth.  Such  language  as  tL.(t 
which  occurs  here  is  often  employed,  in 
which  God  and  Christ  are  spoken  of  as, 
in  some  respects,  distinct — as  sustaining 
different  offices,  and  performing  different 
works.  The  essential  meaning  here  is, 
that  the  kingdom  of  this  world  had  now 
become  the  kingdom  of  God  under 
Christ;  that  is,  that  that  kingdom  is 
administered  by  the  Son  of  God.  ^  And 
he  shall  reign/or  ever  and  ever.  A  King- 
dom is  commenced  which  shall  never 
terminate.  It  is  not  said  that  this  would 
be  on  the  earth,  but  the  essential  idea  is, 
that  the  sceptre  of  the  world  had  now, 
after  so  long  a  time,  come  into  his  hands 
never  mor%  to  pass  away.  The  fuller 
characteristics  of  this  reign  are  stated 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  book  (ohs. 
xx.-xxii.).  What  is  here  stated  is  in  ao» 
cordanoe  with  all  the  predictions  in  the 
Bible.  A  time  is  to  come  when,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  God  is  to  reign 
on  the  earth ;  when  his  kingdom  is  to  at 
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16  And  the  four  and  twenty" 
elders  which  sat  before  Ood  'on 
their  seats,  fell  upon  their  faces, 
and  worshipped  (jod, 

17  Saying,  We  give  thee  thanks, 


«flL4.4. 


imiTersal;  when  his  laws  shall  be  every 
where  reeognized  as  binding;  when  aU 
idolatry  shi^  come  to  an  end ;  and  when 
the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of 
men  eyery  where  shall  bow  to  his  aatho- 
rity.  Gomp.  Ps.  iL  8 ;  Isa.  iz.  7,  zL  9, 
zIt.  22,  be;  Dan.  iL  35,  44,  45,  yii.  13, 
14,  27,  28;  Zech.  ziv.  9;  MaL  L  11^ 
Lnke  i.  33.  On  this  whole  subject,  see 
the  Tery  ample  illustrations  and  proofs 
in  the  Notes  on  Daniel,  IL  44, 45,  yii.  13, 
14,  27,  28;  eomp.  Notes  on  chs.  zz.- 
zziL 

16.  And  the  four  and  twenty  eldere 
which  eat,  Ac  See  Notes  on  en.  iv.  4. 
f*  Fell  upon  their  facet,  and  toorehijmed 
God.  Prostrated  themselves  before  him 
— the  usual  form  of  profound  adoration. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  8-14. 

17.  Saying,  We  give  thee  thanke.  We, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  church,  and 
as  idenU£ed  in  our  feelings  with  it  (see 
Notes  on  ch.  iv.  4),  aclmowledge  thy 
goodness  in  thus  delivering  the  church 
from  all  its  troubles,  and,  having  con- 
ducted it  through  tiie  times  of  fiery 
persecution,  thus  estalaUshing  it  upon 
the  earth.  The  langu^e  here  used  is 
an  ezpression  of  their  deep  interest  in 
the  church,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  felt 
themselves  identified  with  it.  They,  as 
representatives  of  the  church,  would  of 
course  rejoice  in  its  prosperity  and  final 
triumph.  ^  0  Lord  God  Almighty.  Be- 
ferring  to  God  as  all  powerful,  because 
it  was  by  his  omnipotent  arm  adone  that 
this  great  work  haid  been  accomplished. 
Notlung  else  could  have  defended  the 
church  in  its  many  trials ;  nothing  else 
eould  have  established  it  upon  the 
earth,  f  Which  art,  and  toaet,  and  art 
to  come.  The  eternal  One,  always  the 
fame.  See  Notes  on  ch.  L  8.  The  re- 
ference here  is  to  the  fact  that  God,  who 
had  thus  established  his  church  on 
the  earth,  is  unchanging.  In  all  the 
revolutions  which  occur  on  the  earth,  he 
always  remains  the  same.  What  he  was 
in  past  times  he  is  now ;  what  ho  is  now 
he  always  will  be.  The  particular  idea 
suggested  here  seems  tp  be,  that  he  had 


0  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  *  art, 
and  wast,  and  art  to  come ;  because 
thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great 
power,  and  hast  reigned.  ^ 
18  And  the  nations  were  angry,' 

ft  a  10. 6.  c  c  19.  0.  tf  Ter.  9. 

now  shown  this  by  having  caused  his 
church  to  triumph;  that  is,  he  had  shown 
that  he  was  the  same  God  who  had  eariy 
promieed  that  it  should  ultimately  tri- 
umph ;  he  had  carried  forward  his  glorioos 
purposes  without  modifying  or  a£uidon- 
ing  them  amidst  all  the  changes  that 
hf^  occurred  in  the  world;  and  he  had 
thus  given  the  assurance  that  he  would 
now  remain  the  same,  and  that  all  his 

gurposes  in  regard  to  his  ohnrch,  would 
e  accomplished.    The  fact  that  God 
remuns  always  unchangeably  the  same 
is  the  sole  reason  why  his  church  is  safe; 
or  why  any  individual  member  of  it  u 
kept  and  saved.     Comp.   MaL  iiL  6. 
f  Because  thou  haet  taken  to  t^e  ihf 
great  power.    To  wi^  by  setting  up  thy 
kingdom  over  all  the  earth.   Before  Uiat, 
it  teemed  as  if  he  had  relazed  that  power, 
or  had  given  the  power  to  others.    SsUao 
had  reigned  on  tiie   earth.     Disorder, 
anarchy,  sin,  rebellion,   had  prevailed. 
It  seemed  as  if  God  had  let  the  reins  of 
government  £all  from  his  hand.    Now, 
he  came  forth   as   iT  to    resume   the 
dominion  over  the  world,  and  to  take 
the  sceptre  into  his  own  hand,  and  to 
ezert  his  great  power  in  keeping  the 
nations  in  subjection.     The  setting  ap 
of  his  kingdom  all  over  the  world,  aad 
causing  his  laws  every  where    to  be 
obeyed    will   be    among   the    highest 
demonstrations  of  divine  power.    Ko 
thing  can  accomplish  this  but  the  powei 
of  God;   when  that  power  if  ezerted 
nothing  can  prevent  its  accomplishment 
^And  haet  reigned,     Profl    Stuart:— 
''and  i^own  thyself  as  king;''  that  is, 
'hast  become  king,  or  acted  as'  a  king.' 
The  idea  is,  that  he  had  now  vindicated 
his  regal-power  (Eob.  Lex.)  ;  that  is,  be 
had  now  set  up 'his  kingdom  on  the 
earth,  and  had  truly  begun  to  reign. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Ifiliea- 
nium — and  indeed  the  main  oharacteris- 
tic  —  will  be,  that  God  will  be  every 
where  obeyed;    for  when  that  ocean 
1^  will  be 'consummated  that  properly 
enters  into  the  idea  cf  the  millensiiM 
kingdom. 
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and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the 
time  *  of  the  dead,  that  they  should 
be  judsed,  and  that  thou  shouldest 
giye  reward  *  unto  thy  servants 
the  prophets,  and  to  me  saints^ 

a  He.  9. 27.  i  a  22. 12. 

18.  And  the  nations  were  angry.  Were 
enraged  against  thee.    This  they  had 
shown  by  their  opposition  to  his  laws ; 
by  persecuting  his  people;  by  sla3ring 
his  witnesses ;  by  all  the  attempts  which 
they  had  made  to  destroy  his  authority 
on  the  earth.    The  reference  here  seems 
to  be  to  the  whole  series  of  events  pre- 
ceding the  final  establishment  of  hijs 
kingdom  on  the  earth ; — ^to  all  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  throw  off  his 
government  and  to  crush  his  church. 
At  this  period  of  glorious  triumph  it  was 
natural  to  look    back    to  those    dark 
tijnes  when  the  *  nations  raged'  (comp. 
Ps.  ii.  tS),  and  when  the  very  existence 
of  the  church  was  in  jeopardy.     ^  And 
thy  tBrath  is  come.    That  is,  the  time 
when  thou  wilt  punish  them  for  all  that 
they  have  done  in  opposition  to  thee, 
and  when  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off. 
There  will  be,  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  some  manifestation  of 
his  wrath  against  the  powers  that  op- 
p<wed  it;  or  something  that  will  show 
his    purpose    to    destroy  his    enemies, 
and  to  judge  the  wicked.    The  repre- 
aentations  in  this  book  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  final  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth  will  be 
introduced  or  accompanied  by  commo- 
tions and  wars  which  will  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  great  powers  that  have 
opposed  his  reign,  and  by  such  awful 
calamities  in  those  portions  of  the  world 
as  shall  show  that  God  has  arisen  in  bis 
steength  to  cut  off  his  enemies,  and  to 
appear  as  the  vindicator  of  his  people. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  zvi.  12-16,  xiz.  11- 
26.     f  And  the  time  of  the  dead  that  they 
•AouM  be  Judged,     According  to  the 
view  which  the  course  of  ^e  expo- 
sition thus  far  pursued  leads  us  to  enter- 
tidn  of  this  book,  there  is '  reference 
here,  in  few  words,  to  the  same  thing 
which  is  more  fully  stated  in  ch.  xx., 
and  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer 
wiU,  tiierefore,  come    up  for  a   more 
distinct    and    full    examination    when 
we  consider  that  chapter.     See  Notes 
on  ch.  zx.  4,  5,  6, 12-15.    The  purpose 


and  them  thai  fear  thy  name, 
small '  and  great ;  and  shouldest 
destroy  .them  which  *  destroy  the 
earth. 


c  0. 19. 6. 


d  Or,  mii'Uft 


of  the  writer  does  not  require  that  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  order  of  the 
events    referred   to    should    be    made 
here,   for   it   would    be    better   made, 
when,  after  another  line  of  illustration 
and  of  symbol  (ch.  xi.  19,  xiL-xix.},  he 
should  have  reached  the  same  catastro- 
phe, and  when,  in  view  of  both,  the  mind 
would  be  prepared  for  the  foller  descrip- 
tion  with  which  the  book  closes,  chs.  xx., 
xxi.,  xxii.    All  that  occurs  here,  there- 
fore, is  a  very  general  statement  of  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things.   ^  And 
that  thou  ehovldeet  give  reward  unto  thy 
eervanta.    The  righteous.     Comp.  Matt. 
XXV.  34-40,  Rev.  xxi,  xxii.    That  is,  in 
the  final  winding  up  of  human  affairs, 
God  will  bestow  the  long-promised  re- 
ward on  those  who  have  been  bis  true ' 
friend^    The  wicked  that  annoyed  and 
persecuted  them,  will  annoy  and  perse- 
cute them  no  more ;  and  the  righteous 
will  be  publicly  acknowledged  as  the 
friends   of   God.     For    the  manner  in 
which  this  will  be  done,  oee  the  details 
in  chs.  XX.,  xxi.,  xxii.     ^  The  prophete. 
All  who,  in  every  age,  have  faithfully 
proclaimed  the  truth.     On  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  see  Notes  on  ch.  x.  11. 
f  And  to  the  eainte.    To  all  who  are 
holy — under  whatever  dispensation,  and 
in  whatever  land,  and  at  whatever  time^ 
they  may  have  lived.    Then  will  be  the 
time  when,  in  a  public  manner,  they 
will  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  as  being  nis  true 
friends,    f  And  them  that  fear  thy  name. 
Another  way  of  designating  his  people, 
since  religion   consists  in  a  profound 
veneration  for  God.    Mai.  iii.  16 ;  Acts 
X.  22,  85;  Job  I  1;  Ps.  xv.  4,  xxii.  2Z, 
C2CV.  11 ;  Prov.  L  7,  iii.  13,  ix.  10 ;  Isa. 
xL  2.     f  Small  and  great.    Toung  and 
old ;  low  and  high ;  poor  and  rich.    The 
language  is  designed  to  comprehend  all, 
of  every  class,  who.  have  a  claim  to  be 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  God,  and 
it  furnishes   a    plain    intimation    that 
men  of  all    classes  will   be  found  at 
last  among  his  true  people.    One  of 
the  glories  of  the  true  religion  is,  thal^ 
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ia  bestowing  its  faron,  it  disregards  all 
the  artificial  distinctions  of  society,  and 
addresses  man  as  man,  welcoming  all 
who  are  human  beings  to  the  blessings 
of  life  and  salration.  This  will  be  illns- 
triously  shown  in  the  last  period  of  the 
world's  history,  when  the  distinctions 
of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  blood  shall 
lose  ihe  importance  which  has  been 
atlribated  to  them,  and  when  the  honor 
of  being  a  child  of  God  shall  have  its 
true  place.  Comp.  OaL  iii.  2S.  f  And 
wkomldett  dmtroy  tktm  whtek  destroy  the 
MrrfA.  That  is,  all  who  have,  in  their 
oonqaests,  spread  desolation  over  the 
earth;  and  who  hare  persecuted  the 
righteous,  and  all  who  hare  d>ne  injus- 
tiee  and  wrong  to  any  class  of  men. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xx.  13-15. 

Here  ends,  as  I  suppose,  the  first 
■eries  of  risions  referred  to  in  the  volume 
sealed  with  the  seven  seals,  ch.  v.  1. 
At  this  point,  where  the  division  of  the 
chapter  should  have  been  made,  and 
which  is  properly  marked  in  our  com- 
mon Bibles  by  the  sign  of  the  para- 
gr^h  (f ),  there  commences  anew  series 
of  visions,  intended  also,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent line,  to  extend  down  to  the  con- 
•ummation  of  all  things.  The  former 
series  traces  the  history  down  mainly 
through  the  series  of  civil  changes  in 
the  world,  or  the  outward  affiurs  which 
affect  the  destiny  of  the  church;  the 
latter — the  portion  still  before- us — em- 
braces the  same  period  with  a  more 
direct  reference  to  the  rise  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  influence  of  that  power  in  affect- 
ing the  .destiny  of  the  church.  When 
that  is  completed  (ch.  xi.  19,  xii.-xix.)> 
the  way  is  prepared  (ch.  xx.-xxii.)  for  the 
more  full  statement  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  universal  prevalence 
of  religion,  with  which  the  book  so  ap- 
propriately closes.  That  portion  of  the 
book,  therefore,  refers  to  the  same 
period  as  the  one  which  has  just  been 
considered  under  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  and  the  description  of 
the  final  state  of  things  would  have  im- 
mediately succeeded  if  it  had  not  been 
necessary,  by  another  series  of  visions, 
to  trace  more  particularly  the  history  of 
Antichrist  on  the  destiny  of  the  church, 
and  the  way  in  which  that  great  and 
fearful  power  would  be  finally  overcome. 
Bee  the  'Analysis'  of  the  book,  Part 
Fifth.  The  way  is  then  prepared  for  the 
dosoription  of  the  state  of  things  which 


will  exist  when  aU  the  enemies  of  tiie 
ehnrdi  shall  be  subdued;  when  Chris- 
tianity shall  triumph;  and  when  the 
predicted  reign  of  God  shall  be  set  up 
on  the  earth,  chs.  xx.,  xxL^  xxii.     • 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

AHALTSIS   OF   CH.  XI.  19,  Zn. 

Tms  portion  of  the  book  eommeneei^ 
according  to  the  view  presented  in  the 
dosing  remarks  on  the  last  chapter,  a 
new  series  of  visions,  designed  more 
particularly  to  represent  the  internal 
condition  of  the  church;  the  rise  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  effect  of  the  rise 
of  that  formidable  power  on  the  in- 
ternal history  of  the  church  to  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  that  power,  and 
the  triumphant  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  See  t^e  Analysis  of 
the  Book,  Part  Fifth.  The  portion 
before  us  embraces  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

(1)  A  new  vision  of  the  temple  of  God 
as  opened  in  heaven,  disclosing  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  and  attended  with 
lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings, 
and  an  eartiiquake,  and  great  hail,  ch 
xi.  19.  The  view  of  the  '  temple/  and 
the  'arkf'  would  naturally  suggest  a 
reference  to  the  church,  and  would  be 
an  appropriate  representation  on  the 
supposition  that  this  vision  related 
to  the  church.  The  attending  circum- 
stances of  the  lightnings,  Ac,  were  well 
fitted  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe,  and 
to  leave  the  conviction  that  great  and 
momentous  events  were  about  to  be  dis- 
closed. I  regard  this  verse,  therefore, 
which  should  have  been  separted  from 
the  eleventh  chapter  and  attached  to  the 
twelfth,  as  the  introduction  to  a  new 
series  of  visions,  similar  to  what  we  have 
in  the  introduction  of  the  previous 
series,  ch.  iv.  1.  The  vision  was  of  the 
temple — the  symbol  of  the  j)hnroh, — and 
it  was  '  opened'  so  that  John  could  see 
into  its  inmost  part  —  even  within  the 
veil  where  the  ark  was, — and  could  have 
a  view  of  what  most  intimately  per- 
tained to  it  \ 

(2)  A  representation  of  the  church, 
under  the  image  of  a  woman  about  to 
give  birth  to  a  child,  ch.  xii.  1,  2.  A 
woman  is  seen,  clothed,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sun  —  emblem  of  majesty,  truth,  in- 
telligence, and  glory ;  she  has  the  moon 
under  her  feet^  as  if  she  walked  the 
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heavens ;  she  has  on  her  head  a  glitter- 
ing diadem  of  stars;  she  is  about  to 
becQine  a  mother.  This  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  represent  the  church 
as  about  to  be  increased,  and  as  in 
that  condition  Thatched  by  a  dragon — a 
mighty  foe — ready  to  destroy  its  eff- 
spring,  and  thus  compelled  to  flee  into 
the  T^demess  for  safety.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  point  of  time  referred  to  would 
be  when  the  church  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  when  it  would  be  en- 
countered by  Antichrist,  represented 
here  by  the  dragon,  and  coAipelled  to 
flee  into  the  wUdemess;  that  is,  the 
church  for  a  time  would  be  driven  into 
obscurity,  and  be  almost  unknown. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  compare  the  church  with  a 
beautiful  woman.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
L  8.  The  following  remarks  of  Prof. 
Stuart  (voL  ii.  252),  though  he  appliea 
the  subject  in  a  manner  very  different, 
from  what  I  shall,  seem  to  me  accu- 
rately to  express  the  general  design  of 
the  symbol :  **  The  daughter  o/Zton  is  a 
common  personification  of  the  church  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  the  same  image  is  exhibited  by 
the  phrase,  Jef-uaalem  tohich  is  the  mo- 
ther o/w  all;  i.  e.  of  all  Christians,  Gal. 
iv.  26.  The  main  point  before  us  is,  the 
illustration  of  that  church,  ancient  or 
later,  under  the  image  of  a  woman.  If  the 
Canticles  are  to  have  a  spiritual  sense 
given  to  them,  it  is  plain  enough  of 
coarse,  how  familiar  such  an  idea  was 
to  the  Jews.  Whether  the  woman  thus 
exhibited  as  a  symbol  be  represented  as 
hride  or  mother  depends  of  course  on  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  relations  and 
exigencies  of  any  particular  passage." 
(dr)  The  dragon  that  stood  ready  to 
'  devour  the  chUd,  vs.  3,  ,4.  This  repre- 
sents some  formidable  enemy  of  the 
church,  that  was  ready  to  persecute  and 
destroy  it.  The  real  enemy  here  referred 
to  is,  undoubtedly,  Satan,  the  great  ene- 
my of  Ood  and  the  church,  but  here  it 
Is  Satan  in  the  form  of  some  fearful 
opponent  of  the  church  that  would  arise 
at  a  period  when  the  church  was  pros- 
perous, and  when  it  was  about  to  be 
enlarged.  We  are  to  look,  therefore,  for 
some  fearful  manifestation  of  this  for- 
midable power,  having  the  characteris- 
ties  here  referred  to,  or  some  opposition 
to  the  church  such  as  we  may  suppose 
0fttan  would  originate,  and  by  which  the 


existence  of  the  church. might  seem  to 
be  endangered. 

(4)  ^The  fact  that  the  chUd  which  the 
woman  brought  forth  was  caught  up  to 
heaven  —  symbolical  of  its  real  safety, 
and  of  its  having  the  favor  of  Ood — m 
pledge  that  the  ultimate  prosperity  of 
the  church  was  certain,  a{^d  tiiiat  it  was 
safe  from  real  danger,  ver.  5. 

(5)  The  fleeing  of  tibe  woman  into  the 
wilderness,  for  tihe  space  of  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and  threescore  days,  or 
1260  years,  ver.  6.  This  act  denotes  the 
persecuted  and  obscure  condition  of  the 
church  during  that  time,  and  the  period 
which  would  elapse  before  it  would  be 
delivered  from  this  persecution,  and  re- 
stored to  the  place  in  the  earth  which  it 
was  designed  to  have. 

(6)  The  war  in  heaven;  a  struggle 
between  the  mighty  powers  of  heaven 
and  the  dragon,  vs.  7-9.  Michael  and 
his  angels  contend  against  the  dragon, 
in  behalf  of  the  church,  an^  finally  pre- 
vail. The  dragon  is  overcome,  and  is 
cast  out,  and  all  his  angels  with  him; 
in  other  words,  the  great  enemy  of  God 
and  his  church  is  overcome  and  subdued. 
This  is  evidently  designed  to  be  sym- 
bolical, and  the  meaning  is,  that  a  state 
of  things  would  exist  in  regard  to  the 
church,  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  supposing  t&at  such  a  scene  should 
occur  in  heaven ;  that  is,  as  if  a  war 
should  exist  there  between  the  great 
enemy  of  God  and  the  angels  of  light, 
and  as  if,  being  there  vanquished,  Satan 
should  be  cast  down  to  the  earth,  and 
should  there  exert  his  malignant  power 
in  a  warfare  against  the  church.  The 
general  idea  is,  that  his  warfare  would 
be  primarily  against  heaven,  as  if  he 
fought  with  the  angels  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God,  but  that  the  form  in  which 
he  would  seem  to  prevail  would  be  against 
the  church,  as  if,  being  unsuccessful  in 
his  direct  warfare  against  the  angels  of 
God,  he  was  permitted,  for  a  time,  to 
enjoy  the  appearance  of  triumph  in  eon- 
tending  with  the  church. 

{*!)  The  shout  of  victory  in  view  of 
the  conquest  over  the  dragon,  vs.  10-12. 
A  loud  voice  is  heard  in  heaven,  saying 
that  now  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come, 
and  that  the  reign  of  God  would  be  set 
up,  for  the  dragon  is  cast  down  and  over« 
come.  The  grand  instrumentality  in 
overcoming  this  foe  was  '  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,^ukd  Uie  word  of  their  tesUmoay  { 
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19  And  the  temple  *  of  Gk)d  was 
opened  in  heaven,  and  there  was 
ieen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his 
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that  is,  the  great  doctrines  of  trath  per- 
taining U^  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
would  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
It  is  proclaimed  that  the  heavens  and 
all  that  dwell  therein  Jiad  occasion  to 
rejoice  at  the  certainty  that  a  victoiy 
Would  be  ultimately  obtained  over  this 
great  enemy  of  Qod.  Still,  however,  his 
hifluenoe  was  not  wholly  at  an  end,  for 
he  would  yet  rage  for  a  brief  period  on 
the  earth. 

(B)  The  persecution  of  the  woman,  vs. 
13-15.  She  is  constrfdned  to  fly,  as  on 
wings  given  her  for  that  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  is  nourished 
for  the  time  that  the  dragon  is  to  exert 
his  power  —  a  'time,  timeji,  and  half  a 
time' — or  for  1260  years.  The  dragon 
in  rage  pours  out  a  flood  of  water,  &at 
he  may  cause  her  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  flood:  referring  to  the  perse- 
cutions that  would  exist  while  the 
church  was  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
efforts  that  would  be  made  to  destroy  it 
entirely. 

(9)  The  earth  helps  the  woman,  ver.  16. 
That  is,  a  state  of  things  would  exist  cu 
if,  in  such  a  case,  the  eart'h  should  open 
and  swallow  up  the  flood.  The  moanidg 
is,  that  the  church  would  not  be  swept 
away,  but  that  there  would  bo  an  inter- 
position in  its  behalf,  as  if  the  earth 
should,  in  the  case  supposed,  open  its 
bosom,  and  swallow  up  the  swelling 
waters. 

(10)  The  dragon,  still  enraged,  makes 
war  with  all  that  pertain  to  the  woman, 
ver.  17.  Here  we  are  told  literally  who 
are  referred  to  by  the  *seed'  of  the  wo- 
man. They  are  those  who  'keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  have  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ'  (ver.  17); 
that  is,  the  true  church. 

The  chapter,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  vision  of  the  per- 
secutions that  would  rage  agunst  the 
church.  It  seemed  to  be  about  to  in- 
crease and  to  spread  over  the  world. 
Satan,  always  opposed  to  it,  strives  to 
prevent  its  extension.  The  conflict  is 
represented  at  if  in  heaven,  where  war 
is  waged  between  the  celestial  beings 
and  Satan,  and  where,  being  overcome, 
Satan  is  cast  down  to  the  earth;  and 


testament:  and  there  were  light- 
nings, ^  and  roices,  and  thundering 
and  an  eartliqoake, « and  gi^jsat  haiL 
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permitted  to  wage  the  war  there.    The 
church  is  persecuted;  becomes  obscure 
and  almost  unknown,  but  still  is  myste* 
riously  sustained,   and  when   most  iv 
danger  of  being  wholly  swallowed  up,  ii 
kept  ae  if  a  miracle  were  wrought  in  its 
defence.      The  detail  —  the    particular 
form  in  which  the  war  would  be  waged 
— is  drawn  out  in  the  following  chapters. 
Ch.  xL  19.   And  the  temple  of  Ood  toaa 
opened  in  Juioven,     The  temple  of  Qod 
at  Jerusalem  was  a  pattern  of  the  hea- 
venly one,  or  of  heaven.    Heb.  viiL  1-6. 
In  that  temple  God  was  supposed  to 
reside  by  the  visible  symbol  of  his  pre- 
sence—  the  Shekinah  —  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.    See  Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  7.    Thus 
God  dwells  in  heaven,  as  in  a  holy  tem- 
ple, of  whieh  that  on  earth  was  the  em- 
blem.   When  it  is  said  that  that  was 
'  opened  in  heaven,'  the  meaning  is,  that 
John  was  permitted,  as  it  were,  to  look 
into  heaven,  the  abode  of  God,  and  to 
see  him  in  his  glory,    f  And  there  toot 
seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament. 
See  Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  4.     That  is,  the 
very  interior  of  heaven  was  laid  open, 
and  John  was  permitted  to  witness  what 
was  transacted  in  its  obscurest  recesses, 
and  what  were  its  most  hidden  mysteries. 
It  will  be  remembered,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  verse,  and  of  its  proper 
place  in  the  divisions  of  the   book- 
assigning  it  as  the  opening  verse  of  a 
new  series  of  visions — that  in  the  Jirti 
series  of  visions  we  have  a  statement 
remarkably  similar  to  this,  ch.  iv.  1: — 
"  After  this  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door 
was  opened  in  heaven/*  that  is,  there 
was,  as  it  were,  an  opening  made  into 
heaven,  so  that  John  was  permitted  to 
look  in  and  see  what  was    occurring 
thtfre.      The    same  idea    is    expressed 
substantially  here,  by  saying  that  the 
very    interior    of    the    sacred    temple 
where  God  resides  was  '  opened  in  hea« 
ven,'  so  that  John  was   peimitted  to 
look  in  and  see  what  was  transacted 
in  his  very  .presence.    This,  too,  may 
go  to  confinn  the  idea  suggested  in  the 
Analysis  of  the  book.  Part  Fifth,  that' 
this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  refers 
rather    to  the  infema/    affain  of  tht 
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AND    there    appeared    a    great 
•wondei:  in  neayen ;  a  woman 

a  Or,  <t^ 


I  ^  clothed  with  the  sun,  *  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelye  stars : 
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dmroh,  or  the  church  itself — for  of  this 
the  temple  was « the  proper  emblem. 
Th«n  approppately  follows  the  series 
of  visioiis  describing,  as  in  the  former 
eajse,  what  was  to  occur  in  future  times : 
this  series  referring  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  church,  as  the  former  did  mainly 
to  what  would  outwardly  affect  its  form 
and  condition.  ^  And  there  toere  light- 
ninge,  Ac  Symbolic  of  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  of  his  majesty  and 
glory,  as  in  tiie  commencement  of  the 
first  series  of  visions.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
ir.  5.  The  eimilarity  of  the  symbols  of 
the  dirine  majesty  in  the  two  cases,  may 
also  serre  to  confirm  the  supposition  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of 
visions.  ^  ^d  an  earthquake.  Also  a 
symbol  of  the  dirine  majesty,  and  per- 
haps of  the  great  convulsions  that  were 
to  occur  under  this  series  of  visions. 
Oomp.  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  12.  Thus,  in 
the  sublime  description  of  God  in  the 
18th  Psalm  (ver.  7),  <<Then  the  earth 
shook  and  trembled;  the  foundations 
also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken, 
hecAOse  he  was  wroth."  So  in  Ex.  xix. 
18y  "And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  in 
a  smoke— and  the  whole  mount  quaked 

riatly.''  Comp.  Amos  viiL  8,  9 ;  Joel 
10.  f  Anci  great  haiU  Also  an  em- 
blem of  the  presence  and  majesty  of 
God,  perhaps  with  the  accompaoying 
idea  that  he  would  overwhelm  and  pun- 
iah  his  enemies.  So  in  Ps.  xviii.  13,  "  The 
Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  Highest  gave  his  voice:  hailstones 
and  cofds  of  fire.''  So  also  Job  xxxviii. 
22,28: 

**  BMt  thoQ  entered  into  tbe  treaanres  ofraow, 
Or  hut  tboa  aeen  tbe  treunrea  of  bail  ? 
Which  I  have  reserred  against  Vu  day  of  trouble^ 
Agaiiut  tbe  daj  of  battU  and  tcarf" 

So  in  Ps.  cv.  32 : 

**  Be  nve  them  bail  for  rain, 
And  flaninff  fire  in  their  land." 

Comp.  Ps.   Ixxviii.  48 ;    Isa.  zxx.  80 ; 
Bzek.  xxxviii.  22. 

Ch.  xiL  1.  And  there  appeared  a  great 
itonder  in  heaven.  In  that  heavenlv 
world  thus  disclosed ;  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God,  he  saw  the  impressive  and 
remarkable  symbol  which  he  proceeds 
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to  describe,     ^he  word  ioander — eiipitm 
—properly  means  something  extraordi* 
nary,  or  miraculous,  and  is  oommox^ 
rendered  eign.    See  Matt.  xiL  38,  3v, 
xvL  1,3,  4,  xxif.  3,  24,  30,  xxvL  48; 
Mark,  viii.  11,  12,  xiu.  4, 22,  xvi.  17, 20, " 
— in  all  which,  and  in  numerous  other 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  ren* 
dered  exgn,  and  mostly  in  the  sense  oi 
miracle.    When  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  miracle,  it  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
miracle  is  a  eign' or  token  by  which  the 
divine  power  or  purpose  is  made  known. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
eign  of  future  things — a  portent  or  pre- 
sage of  coming  events ;  that  is,  some  re- 
markable appearances  which  foreshadow 
the  future.   Thus  in  Matt.  xvi.  3 :  **  eigne 
of  the  timee;"  that  is,  the  miraculous 
events  which  foreshadow  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom.    So  also  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  3,  30 ;  Mark,  xiii.  4 ;  Luke, 
xxi.  7, 11.    This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
I  here,  that  the  woman  who  appeared  in 
this  remarkable  manner,  was  a  portent  oi 
token  of  what  was  to  occur.    >^  A  tooman 
clothed  ioith  the  eun.    Bright;  splendid; 
glorious,  a»  if  the  sunbeams  were  her  rai- 
ment.  Comp.  ch.  i.  16,  X.  1 ;  Cant.  vi.  10-— 
a  passage  iriiich,  very  possibly,  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  when  he  penned 
this  description:  —  ''Who  is  this  that 
looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as 
an  army  with   banners."     ^  And  the 
moon  under  her  feet.    The  moon  eeemed 
to  be  under  her  feet    She  seemed  as  if 
she  stood  on  the  moon,  its  pale  light 
contrasted  with  the  burning  splendor  of 
the  sun,  heightening  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  picture.    TFhe  woman,  beyond  all 
question,  represents  the  church.     See 
Notes  on  ver.  2.    Is  the  splendor  of  the 
sun-light  designed  to  denote  the  bright- 
ness of  the  gospel?    Is  the  moon^de- 
signed  .to  represent  the  comparatively 
feeble  light  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  ? 
Is  the  fact  that  she  stood  upon  the  moon^ 
or  that  it  was  under  her  feet,  designed 
to  denote  the  ^periority  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Jewish   dispensation?    Sueb  a 
supposition  gives  much  leatfty  to  the 
symbol,  and  is  not  foreign  to  the  natos 
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2  And   she   being  with   child,  i  cried,    travailing    in    birth,    and 

.  I  pained  to  be  deliYered. 


•f  sjmbolie  laagaage.  f  And  upon  her 
head  a  erown  of  ttotlve  star*.  A  diadem 
.  in  which  there  were  placed  twelve  stars. 
That  is,  there  were  twf^ve  sparkling 
gems  in  the  crown  which  she  wore. 
This  would,  of  course,  greatly  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  vision ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  number  twelve  here 
is  significant  If  the  woman  here  is 
dssigned  to  symbolize  the  church,  then 
the  numbefttwelve  has,  in  all  probability, 
some  allusion  either  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel — ^as  being  a  number  which  one 
who  was  bom  and  educated  as  a  Jew 
would  be  likely  to  use  (comp.  James, 
L  I),  or,  to  the  twelve  apostles — an  allu- 
sion which  it  may  be  supposed  an  apos- 
tle would  be  more  likely  to  make. 
Comp.  Matt  xix.  28 ;  Rev.  xxL  14. 

2.  And  the,  being  with  child,  eried, 
travailing  in  birth,  Ac.  That  is,  there 
would  be  something  which  would  be 
properly  represented  by  a  woman  in 
such  cironmstaQces. 

The  question  now  is,  what  is  referred 
to  by  this  woman?  And  here  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  has  been,  as  in 
regard  to  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
*  book  of  Revelation,  a  great  variety  of 
interpretations.  It  woidd  be  endless  to 
undertake  to  examine  them ;  and  would 
not  be  profitable  if  it  could  be  done ;  and 
it  is  better,  therefore,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  of  these  Notes, 
to  state  briefly  what  seems  vto  me  to  be 
the  true  interpretation.  (1)  The  woman 
is  evidently  designed  to  symbolize  the 
church;  and  in  this  there  is  a  pretty 
general  agreement  among  interpreters. 
The  image,  which  is  a  beautiful  one,  was 
very  familiar  to  the  Jewish  prophets.  See 
Notes  on  Isa.  L  8,  xlvii.  1;  comp.  Ezek.  x  vi. 
(2)  But  still,  the  question  arises,  to  what 
time  this  representation  refers :  whether 
to  the  church  before  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour,  ■  or  after  ?  According  to  the 
former  of  these  opinions,  it  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  church  as  giving  birth  to 
thelSaviour,  and  the  'man-child'  that  is 
born  (ver.  5)  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
Christ,  who  'sprang  from  the  church 
Kari  v4pKa' — ^'according  to.  the  flesh. 
Prof.  Stavt,  iL  252.  The  church,  ao- 
oordiag  to  this  view,  is  not  simply 
regarded  as  J<raiah,  but,  in  a  more 
g«n«nd  and  theoorallo  sense,  as  ike  people 


o/Ood,  "From  the  Christiaa  ohurdi, 
considered  »«  Christian,  he  could  not 
spring ;  ibr  this  took  its  rise  only  after 
the  time  of  his  puUio  ministry.  But 
from  the  bosom  of  the  people  of  Ood  tbs 
Saviour  came:  This  chuT$h,  Jwktical 
indeed  (at  the  time  of  his  birth)  in 
respect  to  rites  and  forms,  but  to  be- 
come Chrittieut  after  he  had  exercised 
his  ministry  in  the  midst  of  i^  might 
well  be  represented  here  by  the  woman 

3hich  is  described  in  eh.  zfi."  Prof, 
tuart  But  to  this  view  theie  are  some, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  unanswerable  objec- 
tions. For  (a)  There  seems  to  be  a 
harshness  and  incongruity  in  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  as  the  Son  of  iki 
ehwreh,  or,  representing  the  ohurch  u 
giving  birth  to  him.  Such  imagery  ii 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  language 
which  ie  employed,  where  Christ  is  rathff 
represented  as  the  Hueband  of  the  chordi 
than  the  Son,  See  Rev.  zxi.  2,  *<pre- 
pared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hu- 
band;''  ver.  9,  <<I  will  show  thee  the 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  Comp.  Ibs. 
liv.  5,  IxL  10,  Ixii.  5.  (i)  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  adopted,  then  this  must 
refer  to  the  Jewiah  church,  and  thus  the 
woman  will  personify  the  Jewish  com- 
munity before  the  birth  of  Christ  Bat 
this  seems  contrary  to  the  whole  dedgn 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  reference 
to  the  Chrietian  churoh,  and  not  to  the 
ancient  dispensation,  (e)  If  this  int»- 
pretation  be  adopted,  then  the  statement 
about  the  dwelHngin  the  wilderness  for  s 
period  of  1260  days  or  years  (ver.  14) 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity—  a  supposition  every  way  im- 
probable and  untenable.  In  what  sense 
could  this  be  true?  When  did  any- 
thing happen  to  the  Jewish  people  that 
could,  with  any  show  of  probability,  be 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  this  ?  {d)  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  statement  aboot 
the  '  man-child'  (ver.  6),  is  one  Hiat  can 
with  difficulty  be  reconciled  to  this  sup- 
position. In  what  sense  was  this  tme 
that  the  'man-cAt7(i'  was  'caught  up 
unto  God,  and  to  his  throne  ?'  The  Sa- 
viour, indeed,  ascended  to  heaven,  but  it 
was  not,  as  here  represented,  that  he 
might  be  protected  from  the  danger  (A 
being  destroyed;  and  whMi  he  4id  m 
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8  And  there  appea.t9d  another 


oend,  it  was  not  as  a  helpless  and  unpro- 
tected babe,  but  as  a  man  in  the  full  mata- 
li^  of  his  powers. — ^The  other  opinion  is, 
that  the  woman  here  refers  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  that  the  object  is  to 
represent  that  church  as  about  to  be 
enlarged — represented-by  the  condition 
of  the  woman,  Ter.  2.  A  beautiful  wo- 
man appears,  clothed  with  light — em- 
blematic of  the  brightness  and  purity  of 
the  church;  witii  the  moon  under  her 
feet — the  ancient  and  comparatively 
obscure  dispensation  now  made  subor- 
dinate and  humble;  with  a  glittering 
diadem  of  twelve  stars  on  her  head — ^the 
stars  representing  the  usual  well-known 
division  of  the  people  of  God  into  twelve 
parts — as  the  stars  in  the  American  flag 
denote  the  original  states  of  the  Union ; 
and  in  a  condition  (ver.  2)  which  showed 
that  the  church  was  to  be  increased. 
The  time  there  referred  to,  is  at  the  early 
period  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
when,  as  it  were,  it  first  appears  on  the 
theatre  of  things,  and  going  forth  in  its 
beauty  and  mi^esty  over  the  earth. 
John  sees  this  church  as  it  was  about  to 
spread  in  the  world,  exposed  to  a  mighty 
■nd  formidable  enemy — a  hateM  dragon 
—stationing  itself  to  prevent  its  increase, 
and  to  accomplish  its  destruction.  From 
that  impending  danger  it  is  protected  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  well  represented 
by  t^e  saving  of  the  child  of  the  woman, 
and  bearing  it  up  to  heaven,  to  a  place 
of  saflBty — an  act  implying  that,  notwith- 
standing all  dangers,  the  progress  and 
enlargement  of  the  church  was  ulti- 
mately certain.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
-woman  herself  flees  into  the  wilderness 
«..  an  act  representing  the  obscure  and 
bumble  and  persecuted-  state  of  the 
church  —  till  the  great  controversy  is 
determined  which  is  to  have  the  ascen* 
danoy  —  Ood  or  the  Dragon.  In  favor 
of  this  interpretation,  tl\p  following  oon- 
•ide:|ktions  may  be  suggested : — (a)  It  is 
the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation. 
(()  If  it  be  admitted  that  John  meant  to 
OMcribe  what  occurred  in  the  world  at 
the  tame  when  the  true  church  seemed 
to  be  about  to  extend  itself  over  the 
tarth,  and  when  that  prosperity  was 
eheeked  by  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power, 
the  symbol  employed  would  bo  strikingly 
txpiiifive  and  appropriate,  (e)  Itao- 
S9 


"wonder  in  heayen;  and  behold  a 

«  Or,«^ 

cords  with  the  language  elsewhere  uMd 
in  the  Scriptures  when  referring  to  tho 
inereate  of  the  church.  Isa.  Ixvi.  7,  8 : 
**  Before  she  travailed,  she  brought 
forth;  before  her  pain  came,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  man-child.  Who  hath 
heard  such  a  thing?— As  soon  as  Zioa 
travailed,  she  brought  forth  her  child- 
ren." Isa.  ITv.  1 :  "Sing,  0 barren,  thou 
that  didst  not  bear;  for  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children 
of  the  married  wife,  saith  the  Lord." 
Isa.  xlix.  20 :  **  The  children  which  thou 
shalt  have,  after  thou  shalt  have  lost  the 
other,  shall  say  again  in  thy  earz.  The 
place  is  too  strait  for  me ;  give  place  to 
me  that  I  may  dweU."  The  comparison 
of  the  church  to.  a  woman  as  tiie  mother 
of  children,  is  one  that  is  very  common 
in  the  Scriptures,  (d)  The  future  des- 
tiny of  the  child  and  of  the  woman 
agrees  with  this  snppositiop.  The  ohOd 
is  caught  up  to  heaven  (ver.  6),  em- 
blematic of  the  fact  that  God  will  pro- 
tect the  Church,  and  not  suffer  its 
increase  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed; 
and  the  woman  is  driven  for  1260  years 
into  the  wilderness  and  nourished  there 
(ver.  14)— emblematic  of  the  long  period 
of  obscurity  and  persecution  in  ue  true 
church,  and  yet  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  protected  and  nourished.  The  dengm 
of  the  whole,  therefore,  I  apprehend,  is 
to  represent  the  peril  of  the  church  at 
the  time  when  it  was  about  to  be  greatly 
enlarged,  or  in  a  season  of  prosperity, 
from  the  rise  of  a  formidable  enemy 
that  would  stand  ready  to  destroy  it. 
I  regard  this,  therefore,  aa  referring  to 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Papacy 
when,  hut  for  that  formidable,  cor- 
rupting, and  destructive  power,  it  might 
have  b^n  hoped  that  the  church  would 
have  spVead  all  over  the  world.  In 
regard  to  the  rite  of  Uiat  power,  see 
all  that  I  have  to  say,  or  can  say,  in  the 
Notes  oil  Dan.  viL  24-28. 

3.  And  there  appeared  another  wmder 
in  heaven,  Bepresented  as  in  heaven. 
Notes  ver.  L  That  is,  he  saw  this  as 
occurring  at  the  time  when  the  church 
was  thus  about  to  increase,  f  And  be- 
hold, a  great  red  dragon.  The  word 
rendered  dragon — ipdmv—-oc<mTE,  in  the 
New  Testament,  only  in  the  book  of 
BevtlatioDy  where  it  ii  nniformly  ren- 
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great  red  dragon,  *  baling  seyen  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  eeiea 
«  T«r.  0.  j  crowns  upon  his  heads. 

4«red  as  hen — dragon.    Ch.  xiL  3,  4,  7,  |  which  would  be  properly  symbolised  by 
9,  13»  It,  17 ;  xiiL  2,  4,  11 ;  xri.  13 ;  |  raeh  a  monster,    f  Having  »eve»  head; 
XX.  3.    In  all  these  plaees  there  is  refer-    It  was  not  mmsual  to  attribnte  many 
enee  to  the  same  thing.    The  word  pro-    heads  to  monsters,  especiaUy  to  fitbulom 
perly  means  a  large  serpent;  and  the   monsters,  and  these  greatly  inereased 
allasion  in  the  word  commonly  is  to    the  terror  of  the  animaL    **  Thus  Cerbe- 
aome  serpent,  perhaps  soch  as  the  ana- '  ms  nsnally  has  three  heads  assigned  to 
conda,  that  resides  in  a  desert  or  wilder-  |  him;  bnt  Hesiod  (Theog.  312)  assigns 
ness.    See  a  foil  account  of  the  ideas  '  him  filly,  and  Horace  (Ode  H.  1^  34)  one 
that  prerailed  in  ancient  times  respecting   hundred.    So  the  Hydra  of  the  Lake 
the  dragon,  in  Bochart,  Uiero*.  Lib.  liL  ,  Lema,  killed    by  Hercules,  had  fifl^ 
e.  xir.,  ToL  iL  pp.  42S-440.    There  was  '  heads  (Virg.  Aen.  tL  576)  ;  and  in  Kid- 
much  that  was  fiabulons  respecting  this '  dnshim,  foL  29,  2,  Kabbi  Aehse  is  said 
monster,  and  many  notions  were  attaehed ,  to  haye  seen  a  demon  like  a  dragon  with 
to  the  dragon  which  did  not  exist  in  real-  '  seren  heads."   Prol  Stuart^  in  loe.   The 
ity,  and  which  were  asaibed  to  it  by  the   seren   heads  would   somehow    denots 
imagination  at  a  time  when  Naforal !  power,  or  seats  of  power.     Such  a  nam- 
History    was   little    understood.     The   ber  of  heads  increase  the  terribleness, 
characteristics  ascribed  to  the  dragon, '  and,  as  it  were,  the  vitality  of  the  men- 
according  to  Bochart,  are,  that  it  was   ster.    What  is  here  represented  would 
distinguished  (a)  for  its  vast  size ;  (b)    heat  terrible  and  formidable  as  such  a 
that  it  had  something  like  a  beaj:d  or   monster;  or,  such  a  monster  would  ap- 
dew-lap ;  (c)  that  it  had  three  rows  of  ,  propriately  represent  what  was  designed 
teeth ;  (</)  that  its  color  was  black,  red, ,  to  be  symbolised  here.     The  number 
yellow,  or  ashy;  («)  that  it  had  a  wide .  seven  may  be  used  here  'as  a  perfect 
mouth ;  (/)  that  in  its  breathing  it  not   number,^  or  merely  to  heighten  the  ter- 
only  drew  in  the  air,  but  also  birds  that  ror  of  the  image,  but  it  is  more  natural 
were  flying  over  it ;  and  (g)  that  its  hiss   to  suppose  that  there  would  be  some- 
was  terrible.     Occasionally,  also,  feet   thing  in  what  is  here  represented  which 
and  wings  were  attributed  to  the  dragon,    would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  use  of 
and  sometimes  a  lofty  crest.    The  dra-    this  numben-  There  would  be  something 
gon,  according  to  Bochart,  was  supposed  '  either  in  tive  origin  of  the  power ;  or  in 
to  inhabit  waste  places  and  solitudes    the  union  of  various  powers  now  eoni- 
(eomp.  Notes  on  Isa.  xiiL  22),  and  it   bined  in  the  one  represented  by  the 
became,  therefore,  an  object  of  great   dragon;  or  in  the  teat  of  the  power, 
terror.    It  is  probable  that  the  original .  which  this  would  preperly   symoolisei 
of  this  was  a  huge  serpent,  and  that  all  [  Comp.  Notes  on  Daniel  viL  6.    f  And 
the  other  circumstances  were  added  by  '  ten  home.    Emblems  of  power,  denoting 
the  imagination.    The  prevailing  ideas '  that,  in  some  respects,  there  were  te» 
in  regard  to  it,  however,  should  be  borne   powers  combined  in  this  one.    See  Notec 
in  mind,  in  order  to  see  the  force  and  ,  on  Dan.  vit  7,  8,  20,  24.    There  can  be 
propriety  of  the  use  of  the  word  by  !  littie  doubt  that  John  had  those  passages 
John.    Two  special  characteristics  are  |  of  Daniel  in  his  eye,  and  perhaps  as  little 
stated  by  John  in  the  general  desftiption  i  that  the  reference  is  to  the  same  thing, 
of  the  dragon :  one  is,  its  red  color;  the  j  The  meaning  is,  that»  in  some  respeeti^ 
other,  that  it  was  great.    In  regard  to   there  would  be  a  tenfold  origin  or  diri- 
thc  former,  as    above  mentioned,  the ;  sion  of  the  power  represented  by  tiie 
dragon  was  supposed  to  be  black,  red,    dragon,    f  And  eeven  eroume  upon  hi 
yellow,  or  ashy.     See  the  authorities   heade.    Or.  diadema.    See  Kotes  on  eh. 


referred  to  in  Bochart,  ut  aup,  pp.  435, 
436.  There  was  doubtiess  a  reason  why 
the  one  seen  by  John  should  be  repre- 
sented as  red.    As  to  the  other  charac- 


ix.  7.  There  is  a  reference  here  to  some 
kingly  power,  and  doubtiess  John  ha& 
some  kingdom  or  sovereignty  in  his  eye 
that  would  be  properly  symbolized  in 


teristic — great — the  idea  is,  that  it  was  '  this  manner.  The  method  in  whieh 
a  huge  monster,  and  this  would  properly  |  these  heads  and  horns  were  arranged  os 
Mlbr  to  some  mighty,  terrible  power  i  the  dragon  is  not  stated,  and  is  not  ■*• 
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terial.  All  that  Is  necessary  in  the  ex- 
planation is,  that  there  was  eotnething  in 
the  power  referred  to  that  would  he  pro- 
perly represented  hy  the  seven  heads, 
and  §omething  by  the  ten  horns. 

In  the  application  of  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enquire  what  was  properly 
symbolized  by  these  representations,  and 
to  refer  again  to  these  particulars  with 
this  view. 

(a)  The  dragon.  This  is  explained, 
ver.  9  of  this  chapter:  ''And  the  great 
dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent, 
called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  de- 
ceiveth  the  whole  world.''  So  again, 
eh.  XX.  2,  ''And  he  laid  hoI7  on  the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
BevlL"  Comp.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  pp. 
439, 440.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore^ that  the  reference  here  is  to  Satan, 
considered  as  the  enemy  of  God,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  peace  of  man,  and  espe- 
cially as  giving  origin  and  form  to  some 
mighty  power  that  would  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  church. 

(&)  Great,  This  will  well  describe  the 
power  of  Satan  as  originating  the  organ- 
izations that  were  engaged  for  so  long  a 
time  in  persecuting  the  church,  and 
endeavouring  to  destroy  it.  It  was  a 
work  of  vast  power,  controlling  kings 
and  princes  and  nations  for  ages,  awi 
ooi]|d  have  been  accomplished  only  by 
one  to  whom  the  appellation  here  used 
conld  be  given. 

(o)  Red,  This,  too,  is  an  appellation 
wot>erly  applied  here  to  the  dragon,  or 
Satan,  considered  as  the  enemy  of  the 
ehurch,  and  as  originating  this  perse- 
cating  power,  either  (1)  because  it  well 
represents  the  bloody  persecutions  that 
would  ensue ;  or  (2)  because  this  would 
be  the  favorite  color  by  which  this  power 
would'  be  manifest  Comp.  ch.  xvii.  3, 4, 
xviii.  12,  16. 

(cl)  The  Beven  heads.  There  was  doubt- 
less, as  above  remarked,  something  sig- 
nificant in  these  heads,  as  referring  to 
the  power  designed  to  be  represented. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to 
Kome,  or  to  the  power  of  Satan  as  mant- 
/e9ted  by  Roman  persecution,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  application,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  suc^  an  image  as  the  writer 
would  naturally  use  on  the  supposition 
that  it  had  such  a  designed  reference. 
Rome  was  built,  as  is  well  known,  on 
MTcn  hills  (comp.  Notes  on  ch.  x.  3), 
•nd  vai'  called  the  ieven-hilled  city 


(Septicolii),  from  having  been  originally 
built  on  seven  hills,  though  subsequently 
three  hills  were  added,  making  the  whole 
number  ten.  See  Eschenburg,  Manuai 
of  Claeaical  Literaiure,  P.  1,  Z  53.  Thof 
Ovid: 

"SeJ  quae  de  teptem  totam  ciieaiDtpieit  orbMi 
Montibni,  imperii  Roma  DeQmqne  local. 

Horace : 

"  DIs  quibu  lepteia  placnere  coUei.'* 

Propertius : 

"  Septem  nrbs  alta  Jofit,  toti  quae  praetidet  orU." 

Tertullian :  "I  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  the  populace  that  dwell  on  the 
seven  hills."  Apol.  35.  And  again,  Jer- 
ome to  Marcella,  when  urging  her  to  quit 
Rome  for  Bethlehem:  "Read  what  is 
said  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  seven 
hills,"  Ac.  The  situation  of  the  city,  if 
that  was  designed  to  be  represented  by 
the  dragon,  would  naturally  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  seven-headed  monster.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  The  explanation  which 
is  here  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  'seven 
heads,'  is  in  fact  one  that  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  itself,  and  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  error  in  this  part  of  the 
interpretation.  See  ch.  xvii.  9:  "The 
seven  heads  are  seven  mountainsi  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth."  Comp.  ver.  18. 

(e)  The  ten  home.  These  were  em- 
blems of  power,  denoting  that  in  refer- 
ence to  that  power  there  were,  in  some 
respects,  ten  sources.  The  same  thing 
is  referred  to  here  which  is  in  Dan.  viL 
7,  8,  20,  24.  See  the  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
24,  where  this  subject  is  fully  considered. 
The  creature  that  John  saw  was  indeed 
a  monaterf  and  we  are  not  to  expect 
entire  congruity  in  the  details.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  main  idea  is  preserved, 
and  that  would  be,  if  the  reference  wai 
to  Rome  considered  as  the  place  where 
the  energy  of  Satan,  as  opposed  to  God 
and  the  church,  was  centered. 

(/)  The  seven  crotcne.  This  would 
merely  denote  that  kingly  or  royal  au- 
thority was  claimed. 

The  general  interpretation  which  re« 
fers  this  vision '  to  Rome  may  receive 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the 
dragon  was  at  one  time  the  Roman 
standard,  as  is  represented  by  the  foU 
lo wiog  cut  from  Montfaucon .  Ammianns 
Marcellinus  (xvi.  10)  thus  describes  this 
standard :  "  The  dragon  was  covered  with 
purple  cloth,  and  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  pike  gilt  and  adorned  with  prseioiii 
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4  And  hiB  tail*  drew  the  third 

«*  It.  0.15. 


ftones.    It  opened  its  wide  throat,  and 
the  wind  blew  through  it;  and  it  hiBsed 


part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did 
cast  them  to  the  earth:  and  the 

as  if  in  a  rage,  with  its  tiul  floating  hi 
seyeral  folds  through  the  air."    He  else- 


BOXAN  ENSIGN — ^THE  DRAGON. 

where  often  gives  it  the  epithet  of  pur- 
pureua — ^pnrple-red :  pnrpureum  signnm 
draconis,  Ac,  With  this  the  description 
of  Claudian  well  agrees  also : — 


**  Hi  rolsern  toUent  aqvilu ;  bi  picta  dnteonam 
CoIIa  levant :  muUamque  tamet  per  nobila  serpent, 
Iratua  ttiamlante  note,  Tivitone  reeeptis 
Fiatibiu,  et  vario  mentitur  sioila  flata." 

The  dragon  was  first  nsed  as  an  ensign 
near  the  close  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  third  century  that  its  use  had  become 
common,  and  the  reference  here,  accord- 
ing to  this  fact,  would  be  to  that  period 
of  the  Roman  power  when  this  had 
become  a  common  standard,  and  when 
the  applicability  of  this  image  would  be 
readily  understood.  It  is  simply  Borne 
that  is  referred  to — Rome  the  great  agent 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  Satan 
towards  the  church.  The  eagle  was  the 
tomaon  Roman  ensign  ioL  the  time  of 


the  Republic  and  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  empire,  but  in  later  periods  the 
dragon  became  also  a  Btandard  as  eom- 
mon  and  as  well-known  as  the  et^ 
"  In  the  thurd  century  it  had  beeone 
almost  as  notorious  among  Roman  en- 
signs as  the  9€igl«  itself;  and  ia  in  tlie 
fourth  century  noted  by  Pmdentno, 
Vegetius,  Chrysostom,  Ammianns,  Ac; 
in  the  fifth,  by  Olaudi^  and  others.'' 
EUiott,  ii.  14. 

4.  And  hie  tail  drew  the  ^ird  pari  of 
the  etare  of  hetsven.  The  word  rendered 
drew — eCpu — ^means  to  draw,  drag,  hcml. 
Prof.  Stuart  renders  it '  drew  along  f  and 
expluns  it  as  meaning  that  "  the  danger 
is  represented  as  being  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  air,  so  that  his  tail  may  be 
supposed  to  interfere  with  and  sweep 
down  the  stars,  which,  «#  Tiewed  by  the 
ancients,  were  all  set  in  the  risible 
expanse  or  wdUn."  8o1NHii«l(Tiii.l*)b 
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dragon   stood  before  the  woman 
which. was 'ready  to  be  delivered, 
for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as 
it  was  bom. 
5  And  *  she   brought  forili   a 

speaking  of  the  litUe  horn,  says  that  *'  it 
waxed  great,  even  to  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and 
of  the  stars  to  the  ground."  See  Notes 
on  that  passage.  The  main  idea  here 
undoubtedly  is  that  of  pouter,  and  the 
object  of  John  is  to  show  that  the  power 
of  the  dragon  was  <u  if  it  extended  to 
the  stars,  and  at  if  it  dragged  down  a 
third  part  of  them  to  the  earth,  or  swept 
them  away  with  its  t^il,  leaving  two- 
thirds  unsjreoted.  A  power  that  would 
sweep  them  aU  away  would  be  universal; 
a  power  that  would  sweep  away  one- 
third  only  would  represent  a  dominion 
of  that  extent  only.  The  dragon  is 
represented  as  floating  in  the  air — a 
monster  extended  along  the  sky — and 
one-third  of  the  whole  expanse  was  sub- 
ject to  his  control.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  dragon  here  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  Roman  Pagan  power ;  suppose 
that  it  referred  to  tiiat  power  about  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  persecution,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  church  was  about  to 
be  greatiy  enlarged,  and  to  fill  the 
world ;  suppose  that  it  referred  to  a  time 
when  but  one-third  part  of  the  Roman 
world  was  subject  to  Pagan  influence, 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  were,  for 
some  cause,  safe  from  this  influence,  all 
the  conditions  here  referred  to  would  be 
fulfilled.  Now  it  so  happens  that  at  a 
tame  when  the  'dragon'  had  become  a 
common  standard  in  the  Roman  armies, 
and  had  in  some  measure  superseded 
the  eagle,  a  state  of  things  did  exist 
which  well  corresponds  with  this  repre- 
sentation. There  were  times  under  the 
emperors  when,  in  a  considerable  part  of 
the  empire,  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  church  enjoyed  protec- 
tion, and  the  Christian  religion  was 
tolerated,  while  in  other  parts  Pagan- 
ism still  prevailed,  and  waged  a  bitter 
warfare  with  the  church.  ''Twice,  at 
least,  before  the  Roman  empire  became 
divided  permanently  into  the  two  parts, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  there  was 
a  tripartite  diyision  of  the  empire.  The 
first  occurred  A.  B.  311,  when  it  was 
divided  between  Constantine,  Licinius, 
29* 


man  child,  «rho  '  was  to  rule  aU 
nations  wiik  a  rod  of  iron :  and  her 
child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and 
to  his  throne. 

«  la.  7. 14.  ft  Ps.  2. 10. 

and  Maximin ;  the  other  A.  B.  337,  on 
the  death  of  Constantine,  when  it  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  Constan- 
tine, Constans,  and  Constantius.  "  In 
two-thirds  of  the  empire,  embracing  its 
whole  European  and  African  territory. 
Christians  enjoyed  toleration;  in  the 
other,  or  Asiatic  portion,  they  were  still, 
after  a  brief  and  uncertain  respite,  ex- 
posed to  persecution,  in  all  its  bitterness 
and  cruelty  as  before."  Elliott,  ii.  17. 
I  do  not  deem  it  absolutely  essential, 
however,  in  order  to  a  fair  exposition 
of  this  passage,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  refer  to  minute*  historical  facts  witii 
names  and  dates.  A  sufficient  fulfilment 
is  found,  if  there  was  a  period  when 
the  church,  bright,  glorious,  and  pros- 
perous, was  appareutiy  about  to  become 
greatiy  enlarged,  but  when  the  mon- 
strous Pagan  power  still  held  its  sway 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  world^ 
exposing  the  church  to  persecution. 
Even  i^r  the  establishment  of  tiie 
church  in  the  empke,  and  the  fSsivor 
shown  to  it  by  the  Roman  government, 
it  was  long  before  the  Pagan  power 
ceased  to  rage,  and  before  the  church 
could  be  regarded  as  safe.  ^  And  the 
dragon  stood  before  the  tooman  ready  to 
be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her  child.  To 
prevent  the  increase  and  spread  of  the 
church  in  the  world. 

5.  And  ehe  brought  forth  a  man-child. 
Representing,  according  to  the  view 
above  taken,  the  church  in  its  increase 
and  prosperity — as  ifs.  child  were  bom 
that  was  to  rule  over  all  nations.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  2.  ^  Who  toae  to  rule  all 
nations.  That  is,  according  to  this  view, 
the  church  thus  represented  was  .des- 
tined to  reign  in  all  the  earth,  or  all  the 
earth  was  to  become  subject  to  its  laws. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Banlel,  vii.  13,  14. 
%  With  a  rod  of  iron.  The  language 
here  used  is  derived  from  Ps.  ii.  9: 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron."  The  form  of  the  expression 
here  used  'who  was  to  rule* — 85  fiiXXu' 
irotftaivetv  —  is  derived  from  tbe  ^ptua- 
gint  translation  of  the  Psalm — noinaivht 
— 'thou  shalt  rule  them;'  to  wiU  a*  a 
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shepherd  does  his  floek.    The  reference 
Is  to  such  control  as  a  shepherd  em- 
plojB  in  relation  to  his  flock  —  protect- 
ing, guarding,  and  defendUng  them,  with 
the  idea  that  the  flock  is  under  his 
care ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  this 
refers  to  the  church,  it  means  that  it 
would  yet  have  the  ascendency  or  the 
dominion  over  the  earth.    The  meaning 
In  the  phrase,  *  with  a  rod  of  irjon,'  is, 
that  the  dominion  would  he  strong  or 
irresistible  —  as  an  iron  sceptre  is  one 
that  cannot  be  broken  or  resisted.     The 
thoughts  here  expressed,  therefore,  are 
(a)  that  the  church  would  become  uni- 
Tersal  —  or  that  the  principles  of  truth 
and  righteousness  would  prevail  every- 
where on  the  earth ;  (6)  that  the  ascend- 
ency of  religion  over  the  understandings 
and  consciences  of  men  would  be  irre- 
sistible —  as  firm  as  a  government  ad- 
ministered under  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  yet 
(e)  that  it  would  be  rather  of  a  character 
of  protection  than  of  force  or  violence, 
like  the  sway  which  a  shepherd  wields 
over  his  flock.    I  understand  the  '  man- 
child'  here,  therefore,   to  refer  to  the 
church  in  its  increase  under  the  Messiah, 
and  the  idea  to  be,  that  that  church  was, 
at  the  Ume  referred  to,  about  to  be  en- 
larged, and  thaty  though  its  increase  was 
opposed,  yet  it  was  destined  ultimately 
to  assert  a  mild  si^y  over  all  the  world. 
The  time  here  referred  to  would  seem  to 
be  some  period  in  the  early  history  of 
the  church  when  religion  was  likely  to 
be  rapidly  propagated,  and  when  it  was 
opposed  and  retarded  by  viol^it  perse- 
cution—  perhaps  the  last  of  the  perse- 
cutions under  the  Pagan  Roman  empire. 
^  And  her  child  toaa  caught  up  unto  God, 
This  is  evidently  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation.   Some  event  was  to  occur,  or 
some  divine  interposition  was  to  take 
place,  as  if  the  child  thus  bom  were 
caught  up  from  the  earth  to  save  it  from 
death,  and  was  rendered  secure  by  being 
In  the  presence  of  God,  and  near  his 
throne.    It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any 
thing  like  this  would  literally  occur. 
Any  divine  interposition  to  protect  the 
church  in  its  increase,  or  to  save  it  from 
being  destroyed  by  the   dragon  —  the 
fierce  Pagan  power — would  be  properly 
represented  by  this.    Why  may  we  not 
suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  times 
cf  Constantine  when  the  church  came 
iinder  his  protection ;  when  it  was  effeo- 
aally  and  finally  saved  from   Pagan 


persecution ;  when  it  waa  rendered  safe 
from  the  enemy  that  waited  to  destroy  it? 
On  the  supposition  that  this  refers  to  an 
increasing  but  endangered  church,  in 
whose  defence  a  civil  power  was  raised 
up,  exalting  Christianity  to  the  throne, 
and  protecting  it  from  danger,  this  would 
he  well  represented  by  the  child  caaght 
up  to  heaven.     This  view  may  derive 
confirmation    from    some    weU-known 
facts  in  history.    The  old  Pagan  powei 
was  concentrated  in  Maximin,  who  was 
emperor  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bosphoms, 
and  who  raged  against  the  gospel  and 
the    church    "  with    Satanic  enmity." 
"  Infuriate  at  the  now  imminent  pros- 
pect of  the  Christian    body  attaining 
establishment  in  the  empire,  Maximin 
renewed  the  persecution  against  Chris- 
tians within  the  limits  of  his  own  domi- 
nion; prohibing  their  assemblies,  and 
degrading,  and  even  killing  their  bish- 
ops."   Comp.  Gibbon,  L  325,  326.    The 
last  struggle  of  Pagan  Rome  to  destroy 
the  church  by  persecntion,  before  the 
triumph  of  Constantine,  and  the  public 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion, 
might  be  well  represented  by  the  at- 
tempt of  the   dragon    to   destroy  the 
child ;  and  the  safety  of  the  church,  and 
its  complete  deliverance  from  Pagan  per- 
secution, by  the  symbol  of  a  child  caught 
up  to  heaven,    and    placed  near  the 
throne  of  God.    The  persecution  under 
Maximin  was  the  last  straggle  of  Pa- 
ganism to  retain  the  supremacy,  and  to 
crush  Christianity  in  the  empire.    "Be- 
fore the  decisive  battle,"  says  Milner, 
**  Maximin  vowed  to  Jupiter  that,  if  vic- 
torious, he  would  abolish  the  Christian 
name.     The  contest  between  Jehovah 
and  Jupiter  was  now  at  its  height,  and 
drawing  to  a  crisis."     The  res^ult  was 
the  4®fs&'ti  <uid  death  of  Maximin,  and 
the  termination  of  the  efforts  of  Pagan- 
ism  to  destroy  Christianity  by  foree. 
Respecting  this  event,  Mr.  Gibbon  re- 
marks, **  The  defeat  and  death  of  Max- 
imin soon  delivered  the  church  frt>m  the 
last  and  most  implacable  of  her  ene- 
mies." L  326.     Christianity  was,  after 
that,  rendered  safe  from  Pa^^an  persecu- 
tion.   Mr.  Gibbon  says,  *'  The  gratitude 
of  the  church  has  exalted  t^e  virtues  of 
the  generous  patron  who  9e<Ued  Ohri»' 
tianity  on    the    throng    of   f&e    Aokmhi 
vrorld"     If,  however,  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  forced  and  fanoifiil  intier* 
pretation  to  supposa  that  the  pw^f* 
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6  And  the  woman  fled  into  the 
wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place 
prepared  of  God,  that  they  should 


before  us  refers  to  tliis  epecijie  event, 
yet  the  general  circomstances  of  the 
times  would  famish  a  fulfilment  of  what 
is  here  said,  (a)  The  ohuroh  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  beautiful  woman. 
(b)  The  prospect  of  its  increase  and  uni- 
yersal  dominion  would  be  well  repre- 
sented by  the  birth  of  the  child,  (c)  The 
furious  opposing  Pagan  pQwer  would  be 
well  represented  by  the  dragon  in  its 
attempts  to  destroy  the  child,  (d)  The 
safety  of  the  church  would  be  well 
represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  chUd 
caught  up  to  Gtod,  and  placed  near  his 
throne. 

6.  And  the  woman.  The  woman  re- 
presenting the  church.  Notes  yer.  1. 
%  Fled,  That  is,  she  fled  in  the  man- 
ner, and  at  the  time,  stated  in  yer.  14. 
John  here  evidently  anticipates,  by  a 
summary  statement,  what  he  relates 
^ore  in  detail  in  ys.  14-17.  He  had 
referred  (vs.  2-5)  to  what  occurred  to 
ihe  child  in  its  persecutions,  and  he  here 
alludes,  in  general,  to  what  befell  the 
true  church  as  compelled  to  flee  into 
obscurity  and  safety.  Having  briefly 
referred  to  this,  the  writer  (vs.  7-13) 
gives  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  Satan 
consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  child 
to  heaven,  f  Into  the  toilderneas.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  mldemesa  in 
the  ISTew  Testament,  see  Notes  on  Matt 
lii.  1.  It  means  a  desert  place,  a  place 
where  there  are  few  or  no  inhabitants ; 
a  place,  therefore,  where  one  might  be 
concealed  and  unknown — remote  from 
the  habitations  and  the  observation  of 
men.  This  would  well  represent  the 
fact  that  the  true  church  became  for  a 
time  obscure  and  unknown — as  if  it  had 
fled  away  from  the  habi^tions  of  men, 
and  had  retired  to  the  soAude  and  lone- 
liness of  a  desert.  Yet  even  there  (vs. 
14,  16),  it  would  be  mysteriously  nou- 
rished, though  seemingly  driven  out 
Into  .wastes  and  solitudes,  and  having  its 
abode  among  the  rocks  and  sands  of  a 
desert,  f  Where  she  hath  a  place  pre- 
pared of  Ood.  A  place  where  she  might 
be  safe,  and  might  be  kept  alive.  The 
meaning  is,  'that  during  that  time,  the 
troa  church,  though  obscure  and  almost 


feed  her  there  *  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threesoore  days. 
7  And  there  was  war  in  neayen: 

a  e.  11. 8.  , 

unknown,  would  be  the  object  of  the 
divine  protection  and  care^ — a  beautiful 
representation  of  the  church  during  the 
corruptions  of  the  Papacy  and  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  f  That  thejf 
•houldfeed  her.  That  they  should  nou- 
rUh  or  atutain  her — rpi^^ctv — to  wit>  as 
spedfled  in  vs.  14, 16.  Those  who  were 
to  do  this,  represented  by  the  word '  they/ 
are  not  particularly  mentioned,  and  the 
simple  idea  is  that  she  toould  he  nou- 
rished during  that  time.  That  is,  stripped 
of  the  figure,  the  church  during  that  time 
would  find  true  friends,  and  would  be 
kept  alive.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  has  in  £Ekot  occurred  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
church.  ^  A  thousand  two  hundred  and 
threescore  days.  That  is,  regarding  these 
as  prophetic  days,  in  which  a  day  de- 
notes a  year,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  The  same  period  evidentiy  is 
referred  to  in  ver.  14,  in  the  words  *  for 
a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  timet'  And 
the  same  period  is  undoubtedly  referred 
to  in  Daniel  vii.  25,  "And  they  shall  be 
given  into  his  hand  until  a  time,  and 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  time."  for  a 
full  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  this 
language,  and  its  application  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, see  Notes  on  Daniel  vii.  25.  The 
full  investigation  there  made  of  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage, renders  its  consideration  here 
unnecessary.  I  regard  it  here,  as  I  do 
there,  as  referring  to  the  proper  continu- 
ance of  the  Papal  power,  during  which 
the  true  church  would  remain  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  as  if  driven  into  a 
desert.  Gomp.  Notes  on  oh.  xi.  2.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  during  that  period 
the  true  church  would  not  become  whol- 
ly extinct.  It  would  have  an  existence 
upon  the  earth,  but  its  final  triumph 
would  be  reserved  for  the  time  when  this 
great  enemy  should  be  finally  over, 
thrown.     Comp.  Notes  on  vs.  14-17. 

7.  And  there  was  war  in  heaven. 
There  was  a  state  of  things  existing  in 
regard  to  the  woman  ^d  the  child — the 
church  in  the  condition  in  which  it  would 
then  be — ^which  would  be  well  represent* 
ed  by  a  war  in  heaven;  tiiat  u,  by  a 
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Miohftel  and  his  SBgels  foueht 
against  the  dragon;  and  the  &Br 
gon  fought  and  his  angels, 

eonflict  between  tbe  powers  of  good  and 
erily  of  light  and  darkness.  Of  coarse, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  anderstand  this 

o  iiltraUy,  any  more  than  the  other  sym- 
bolical representations  in  the  book.  All 
that  is  meant  is,  that  a  yision  passed 
before  the  mind  of  John  a«  if  there  was 
a  conflict,  in  regard  to  the  choroh,  be- 
tween the  angels  in  heaven  and  Satan. 
There  is  a  rision  of  the  persecuted  church 
—of  the  woman  fleeing  into  the  desert — 
and  the  course  of  the  narratiye  is  here 
interrupted  by  going  back  (ts.  7-13)  to 
describe  the  conflict  which  led  to  this 
result,  and  the  fi^ot  that  Satan,  as  it  were 
east  out  of  bearen,  and  unable  to  achieve 
a  victory  there,  was  suffered  to  vent  his 
malice  against  the  church  on  earth. 
The  seat  of  this  warfare  is  said  to  be 
heaven.  This  language  sometimes  refers 
to  heaven  as  it  appears  to  us — ^the  sky — 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
some  have  supposed  that  that  was  the 
place  of  the  contest  But  the  language 
in  clu  zi.  19,  xii.  1  (see  Notes  on  those 
places),  would  rather  lead  us  to  refer  it 
to  heaven  considered  as  lying  beyond 
the  sky.  This  accords  too  with  other 
representations  in  the  Bible,  where  Satan 

^  is  described  as  appearing  before  God, 
and  among  the  sons  of  God.  See  Notes 
on  Job  i.  6.  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  real  transaction,  but  as 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  con- 
tost  between  good  and  evil — cu  if  there 
was  a  war  waged  in  heaven  between 
Satan  and  the  leader  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  f  Michael,  There  have  been 
very  various  opinions  as  to  who  Michael 
is.  Many  Protestant  interpreters  have 
supposed  that  Christ  is  meant  The 
reasons  nsuolly^alleged  for  this  opinion, 
many  of  which  are  very  fancifiil,  may  be 
seen  in  Hcngstenburg  (Die  Offenharung 
det  heilige*  Johannes),  i.  611-622.  The 
reference  to  Michael  here  is  probably 
derived  from  Daniel  z.  13,  zii.  1.  In 
those  places  he  is  represented  as  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  passage  is  t^  be  understood  here. 
There  i»  no  evidence  in  the  name  itself, 
er  in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  that 
Christ  is  intended,  and  if  he  had  been  it 


8  And  pieTuled  not;  neiUier 
was  their  place  found  any  more  in 
heayen. 


is  inconceivable  why  he  was  not  referred 
to  by  his  own  name,  or  by  some  of  the 
usual  appellations  which  John  ^vee  him. 
Michael,  the  Arohangel,  is  hei«  repre- 
sented as  the  GNuurdiaa  of  the  ehurdi, 
and  as  contending  aga&Dst  Satan  for  its, 
protection.  Comp.  Notes  on  Dan.  z.  13. 
This  representation  accords  with  the 
usual  vtatements  in  tiie  Bible  respecting 
the  interpositicm  of  the  angda  in  behalf 
of  the  chnrch  (see  Notes  on  Heb.  i  14), 
and  is  one  whieh  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  All  the  analogies  whieh 
throw  any  light  on  ^e  subject^  as  weQ 
as  the  uniform  statements  of  tbe  Bible, 
lead  us  to  suppose  tiiat  good  beings  of 
other  worlds  feel  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  redeemed  drareh  below. 
f  And  hit  angels.  The  angels  under 
him.  Michael  is  represented  as  the 
Archangel,  and  all  the  statements  in  the 
Bible  suppose  that  the  heavenly  hosts 
are  distrilmted  into  different  ranks  and 
orders.  See  Notes  on  Jnde  9,  Epb.  i.  21. 
If  Satan  is  permitted  to  make  war  against 
the  church,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
supposing  that,  in  those  h%her  regions 
where  the  war  is  carried  on,  and  in  those 
aspects  of  it  which  lie  beyond  the  power 
and  the  knowledge  of  man,  good  angds 
should  be  employed  to  defeat  his  pluis. 
J  Fought,  See  Notes  on  Jude  9. 
f  Againtt  the  draaon.  Against  Satan. 
Notetf  ver.  3.  f  And  the  dragon  fovghi 
and  hie  angeU,  That  is,  the  master- 
spirit—  Satan,  and  those  under  hini. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  iv.  L  Of  the  nature 
of  this  warfSeure,  nothing  is  definitely 
stated.  Its  whole  sphere  lies  beyond 
mortal  vision,  and  is  carried  on,  in  a 
manner  of  which  we  can  bare  little  con- 
ception. What  weapons  Satan  may  use 
to  destroy  th^hurdi,  and  in  what  way 
his  efforts  m^  be  counteracted  by  holy 
angels,  are  points  on  which  we  can  have 
litUe  ^owledge.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  fiMst  of  such  a  straggle  is  not 
improbable,  and  that  Satan  is  success* 
fully  resisted  by  the  leader  of  the  hea- 
venly host 

8.  And  prevailed  not,  Satan  and  his 
angels  failed  in  their  purpose,  f  N*i*^ 
woe  their  place  found  anp  morm  tn  AeotMi 
They  were  cast  ou^  and  w«re  seen  tiieit 
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9  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast 
oat,  that  old  serpent,  *  called  the 
Devil,  *  and  Satan,  *  which  deceiv- 

a  Ge.  3. 1, 4.       5  Jno.  8. 44.       c  Zee  3. 1. 

no  more.  The  idea  is,  that  they  were 
defeated  and  driven  away,  though  for  a 
time  they  were  suffered  to  carry  on  the 
warfare  elsewhere. 

9.  And  the  great  dragon  was  east  out. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  3.   That  there  may  he 
an  allusion  in  the  language  here  to  what 
actually  occurred  in   some  far-distant 
period  of  the  past,  when   Satan  was 
ejected  from  heaven,  there  can  he  no 
reason  to  douht    Our  Saviour  seems  to 
refer  to  such  an  event  in  the  language 
srhieh  he  uses  when  he  says  (Luke  x.  18), 
"I  beheld  Satan  as  lightnin^fall.from 
heaven;"  and  Jude  perhaps  (ver.   6) 
may  refer  to  the  same  event.    All  that 
we  know  on  the  subject  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  at  some  time  there  was  a  revolt 
among  the  angels,  and  that  the  rebel- 
lions part  were  cast  out  of  heaven,  for 
an  allusion  to  this  is  not  unfrequent  in 
the   Scriptures.     Still,  the  event  "here 
referred  to  is  a  symbolical  representation 
oikwhat  would  occur  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  church  would  be  about  to 
spread  and  be  triumphant,  and  when 
Satan  would  wage  a  deadly  war  against 
iL    That  opposition  would  be  om  if  he 
made  war  on  Michael  the  Archangel, 
and  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  his  failure 
would  be  as  great  a»  if  he  were  van- 
quished and  cast  out  of  heaven,    f  TJ^t 
old  serpent.   This  doubtless  refers  to  the 
serpent  that  deceived  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  1- 
11 ;  Rev.  XX.  2 ;  comp.  Notes  on  2  Cor. 
xL  3) ;  and  this  passage  may  be  adduced 
as  a  proof  that  the  rea}  tempter  of  Eve 
was  tbe  devil,  who  assumed  the  form  of 
a  serpent.    The  word  old  here  refers  to 
the  &ct  that. his  appearance  on  earth 
was  at  an  early  stage  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  ^at  he  had  long  been  em- 
ployed  in    the    work   which    is    here 
attributed  to  him — that  of  opposing  the 
church.     %  Called  the  Devil.    To  whom 
the  name  Devil  is  given.    That  is,  this 
is  the  same  being  that  is  elsewhere  and 
commonly  known  by  that  name.    See 
Notes  on  Matt  iv.  1.     f  And  Satan. 
Another  name  given  to  the  same  being ; 
a  name,  like  the  other,  designed  to  refer 
to  something  in  his  character.    See  it 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  Job  L  6. 


eth  the  whole  world;  he  was  oast 
out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angelB 
were  cast  out  with  him. 

10  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  say- 

%Which  deceiveth  the  whole  world* 
Whose  character  is  that  of  a  deceiver ; 
whose  agency  extends  over  all  the  earth. 
See  Notes  on  John  viii.  44,  and  1  John 
V.  19.  ^  He  teas  cast  o^t  into  the  earth. 
That  is,  he  was  fiot  suffered  to  pursue 
his  designs  in  heaven,  but  was  cast  down 
to  the  earth,  where  he  is  permitted  for 
a  time  to  carry  on  his  warfare  Against 
the  church.  According  to  the  interpre- 
tation proposed  above,  this  refers  to  the 
period  when  there  were  indications  that 
God  was  about  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on 
the  earth.  The  language,  however,  ie 
such  as  would  be  used  on  the  supposition 
that  there  had  been,  at  some  period,  a 
rebellion  in  heaven,  and  that  Satan  and 
his  followers  had  been  cast  out  to  return 
there  no  more.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
this  language  except  on  that  supposition; 
and  such  a  supposition  is,  in  itself,  no 
more  improbable  than  the  apostacy  and 
rebellion  of  man.  f  And  hie  angeU 
were  caat  out  with  him.  They  shared 
the  lot  of  their  leader.  As  applicable  to 
the  state  .of  things  to  which  this  refers, 
the  meaning  is,  that  all  were  overthrown; 
that  no  enemy  of  the  church  would  re- 
main unsubdued ;  that  the  victory  would 
be  final  and  complete.  As  applicable  to 
the  event  from  which  the  language  la 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  —  the 
revolt  in  heaven  —  the  meaning  is,  thai 
the  followers  in  the  revolt  shared  the 
lot  of  the  leader,  and  that  all  who 
rebelled  were  ejected  from  heaven.  The 
first  and  the  only  revolt  in  heaven  was 
quelled ;  and  the  result  furnished  to  the 
universe  an  impressive  proof  that  none 
who  rebelled  there  would  be  forgiven— 
that  apostasy  so  near  the  throne  oould^ 
not  be  pardoned. 

10.  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  m 
heaven.  The  great  enemy  was  expelled  ; 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth  was  triumph- 
ant ;  and  the  conquering  hosts  united  in- 
celebrating  the  victory.  This  repre- 
sentation of  a  song,  consequent  on  vie- 
tory,  is  in  accordance  with  the  uenal- 
representations  in  the  Bible.  See  the 
Song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  zv.;. 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  Judges  v.;  the 
Song  of  David  when  the    liord    had 
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ing  in  beaTen,  Now  *  is  come  sal- 
TAtion  and  strength,  and  the  king- 


cell.  15. 


delirered  him  oat  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies,  2  Sam.  xziL,  and  laa.  xiL  zxt. 
On  no  occasion  conld  sneh  a  song  be 
more  appropriate  than  on  the  eomplete 
ronting  and  dieeomfitnre  of  Satan  and 
his  reunions  hosts.  Viewed  in  reference 
to  the  fiai«  here  sTmboIixed,  this  would 
relate  to  the  certain  triumph  of  the 
church  and  of  truth  on  the  earth;  in 
referen^  to  the  lamguagt,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  joy  and  triumph  of  the 
hearenly  hosts  when  Satan  and  his 
apostate  legions  were  expelled.  \  Now 
it  cowu  aalvation.  That  is,  complete 
deliyerance  from  the  po^er  of  Satan. 
^  And  ttrengtk.  That  is,  now  is  the 
mighty  power  of  God  manifested  in 
casting  down  and  subduing  the  great 
cnemj  of  the  church.  ^  And  the  king- 
dom of  our  God.  The  reign  of  our  God. 
See  Notes  on  Bfatt.  iiL  2.  That  is  now 
established  among  men,  and  God  wiU 
henceforward  rule.  This  refers  to  the 
certain  ultimate  triumph  of  his  cause  in 
the  world.  <J"  And  the  powtr  of  his 
Christ.  His  anointed;  that  is,  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  or  as 
anointed  and  set  apart  to  role  orer  the 
world.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  LI.  f  For 
the  accuser  of  our  brethen  is  ecut  doum. 
The  phrase  'our  brethren'  shows  by 
whom  this  song  is  celebrated.  It  is 
sung  in  heaven ;  but  it  is  by  those  who 
belonged  to  the  redeemed  church,  and 
whose  brethren  were  still  suffering  per- 
secution and  trial  on  the  earth.  It  shows 
the  tenderness  of  the  tie  which  unites  all 
the  redeemed  as  brethren  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven;  and  it  shows  the 
interest  which  they  'who  have  passed 
the  flood'  have  in  the  trials,  the  sorrows, 
and  the  triumphs  of  those  who  are  still 
upon  the  earth.  We  have  here  another 
appellation  given  to  the  great  enemy : — 
'accuser  of  our*  brethren.'  The  word 
here  used — icariyopos,  in  later  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  xan^wo— means  pro- 
perly an  accuser;  one  who  blames  an- 
other or  charges  another  with  crime. 
The  word  occurs  in  John  viii.  10 ;  Acts 
xxiii.  30,  35,  xxiv.  8,  xxv.  16,  18 ;  Rev. 
xii.  10,  in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered 
accuser  or  accusers,  though  only  in  the 
latter  place  applied  to  Satan.    The  verb 


dom  of  oar  God,  and  the  power  of 
his  Christ:  for  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren  is  cast  down,  which  ac- 


fr«quently  oecurs,  MatL  xiL  10,  xxviL 
12;    Mark  iiL  2,  xv.   3,   ei  cO.     The 
description  of  Saian  as  an  accwcr  ac- 
cords with  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  in    regard    to   his  character. 
Thus  he  is  represented  in  Job  L  9-U, 
u.  4,  5 ;  Zech.  iiL  1,  2 ;  1  Chron.  xxL  1. 
The  phrase  *  of  the  brethren'  refers  to 
Christians,  or  to  the  people  of  God;  and 
the  meaning  here  is,  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Satan — a  characteristic 
so  well-known  as  to  msike  it  proper  to 
designate  him  by  it — ^is  that  he  is  an  ac- 
cuser of  the  righteous ;  Jhat  he  is  em-^ 
ployed  in  hiinging  against  them  charges 
affecting  meir  character  and  destroying 
their  influence.    The  propriety  of  this 
appellation  cannot  be  doubted.    It  is,  ai 
it  has  always  been,  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Satan  —  one  of  the  means  by 
which  he  keeps  up  his  influence  in  the 
world — to  bring  accusations  against  the 
people  of  God.    Thus,  under  his  sug- 
gestions, and  by  lAa  agents,  they  are 
charged  with  hypocrisy;    with    issi|- 
cerity;  with  being  influenced  by  bad 
motives ;  with  pursuing  sinbter  designs 
under  the  cloak  of  religion ;  with  secret 
vices  and  crimes.    Thus  it  was  that  the 
martyrs  were  accused;  thus  it  is  that 
unfounded  accusations  are  often  brought 
against  ministers  of  the  gospel,  palsying 
their  power  and  diminbhing  their  infla- 
ence,  or  that  when  a  professed  Christian 
falls  the  church  b  made  to  suffer  by  an 
effort  to  cast  suspicion  on  all  who  bear 
the  Christian  name.    Perhaps  the  most 
skilful  thing  that  Satan  does,  and  the 
thing  by  which  he  most  contributes  to 
diminbh  the  influence  of  the  church,  is 
in    thus    causing    'accusations'   to   be 
brought  against   the    people    of  God. 
^  Is  cast  down.    The  period  here  re- 
ferred to  was,  doubtless,  the  time  when 
the  church  was  about  to  be  established 
and  to  flourish  in  the  world,  and  when 
accusations  would  be  brought  against 
Christians  by  various  classes  of  calum- 
niators and  informers.    It  is  well-known 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature  were 
charged  on  Christians,  and  that  it  was 
by  these  slanders  that  the   effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  extensioB  of  the 
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eafled  them  before  our  God  daj 
and  nieht. 

11  And  they  oyercame  *  him  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by 
the  word  of  their  testimony;  and 


Christian  church.  4*  Which  acctued 
them  be/ore  our  Ood,  See  Notes  on  Job  L 
9,  10.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  accused 
them,  as  It  were,  in  the  very  presence 
of  God.  ^  J^y  and  night.  He  never 
oeased  bringing  these  accusations,  and 
sought  by  the  perseverance  and  con- 
stani^  with  which  they  were  urged,  to 
oonvince  the  world  that  there  was  no 
sinoeritiy  in  the  church,  and  no  reality 
in  religion. 

11.  And  they  overcame  him.  That  is, 
he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  thus  to 
destroy  the  church.  The  reference  here, 
undoubtedly,  is  primarily  to  the  martyr 
age,  and  to  the  martyr  spirit ;  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  religion  had  not  become 
extinct  by  these  accusations,  as  Satan 
hoped  it  would  be,  but  lived  uid  tri- 
umphed. By  their  holy  lives ;  by  their 
faithful  testimony ;  by  their  patient  suf- 
ferings, they  showed  that  all  these  ac- 
cusations were  false,  and  that  the  religion 
which  they  professed  was  from  God, 
and  thus  in  &ct  gained  a  victory  over 
their  accuser.  Instead  of  being  them- 
selves subdued,  Satan  himself  was  van- 
quished, and  the  world  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  the  persecuted 
religion  had  a  heavenly  origin.  No 
design  was  ever  more  ineffectual  than 
that  of  crushing  the  church  by  persecu- 
tion ;  no  victory  was  ever  more  signal 
than  that  which  was  gained  when  it 
could  be  said  that  'the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.'  Jf  By 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  Lord  Jesus 
— the  Lamb  of  God.  Notes,  ch.  v.  6; 
comp.  Notes  on  John  i.  29.  The  blood 
of  Christ  was  that  by  which  they  were 
redeemed,  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement  that  they  were 
enabled  to  achieve  the  victory.  Comp. 
Notei  on  Phil.  Iv.  13.  Christ  himself 
achieved  a  victory  over  Satan  by  his 
death  (see  Notes  on  CoL  ii.  15 ;  Heb.  iL 
15),  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  victory 
which  he  thus  achieved,  that  we. are 
BOW  able  to  triumph  over  our  great  foe. 

**  I  ask  then  wImdc*  their  ▼ietoiy  cam*  | 
Tbey,  with  anited  breath, 
AierlM  (heir  conqneit  to  the 'Lamb, 
Tk*ir  triawph  te  hie  death." 


they  loyed  not  their  liyes  onto  *  thu 
death. 

12  Therefore  *  reioice,  ye  hea- 
vens, and  ye  that  dwell  in  them. 

a  Ro.  8. 83, 87.                        »  Lu.  li.  20. 
e  P8.96.ll;  Is.  40, 18. 

^  And  by  the  word  of  their  teHimony,  The 
faithful  testimony  which  they  bore  to 
the  truth.    That  is,  they  adhered  to  the 
truth  in  their  sufferings ;  they  declared 
their  belief  in  i<^  even  in  the  pains  of 
martyrdom,  and  it  was  by  this  tiiat  they 
overcame  the  great  enemy ;  that  is,  by 
this  that  the  belief  in  the  gospel  was 
established  and  maintained  in  the  world. 
The  reference  ifere  is  to  the  effects  of 
persecution,  and  to  the  efforts  of  Satav 
to  drive  religion  from  the  world  by  per-i 
secution.    John  says  that  the  result,  ai 
he  saw  it  in  vision,  was  that  the  perse* 
cuted  church  bore  a  faithM  testimony 
to  the  truth,  and  that  the  great  enemy 
was  overcome.    ^  Beeaute  they  loved  not 
their  Uvea  unto  the  death.     They  did  not 
so  love  their  lives  that  they  were  un^ 
willing  to  die  as  martyrs.    They  did  not 
shrink  back  when  threatened  with  death, 
but  remained  firm  in  their  attachment 
to  their  Saviour,  and  left  their  dying 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  power  of  re- 
ligion.   It  was  by  these  means    that 
Christianity   was    established    in    the 
world,  and  John,  in  the  scene  before 
us,  saw  it  thus  triumphant^  and  saw  tht 
angels  and  tlie   redeemed   in    heaves 
celebrating  the  triumph.    The  result  of 
the  attempts  to  destroy  the  Christian 
religion    by  persecution   demonstrated 
that   it   was    to    triumph.     No    mon 
mighty  power  could  be  employed    tt 
crush  it  than  was  employed  by  tiie  Ro 
man  emi>erors,  and  when  it  was  seei 
that   Christianity   could  survive  those 
efforts  to  crush  it»  it  was  certain  that  it 
was  destined  to  live  for  ever. 

12.  Therefore,  rejoice,  ye  heavens.  It 
is  not  unusuial  in  the  Scripture  to  call  on 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  events  that  occur.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  i.  2.  Here  the  heavens 
are  called  on  to  rejoice  because  of  the 
signal  victory  which  it  was  seen  would 
be  achieved  over  the  great  enemy. 
Heaven  itself  was  secure  from  any 
further  rebellion  or  invasion,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  a  final  victory 
over  Satan  every  where.  \  And  ye  that 
dwell  in  them,    T^e  angels  and  the  re- 
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Woe  *  to  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  sea  1  for  the  devil 
is  come  down  unto  you,  having 
ereat  wrath  because  *  ho  knoweth 
uiat  he  hath  but  a  short  time. 
13  And  when  the  dragon  saw 

•  a  8. 13.  6  0. 10. 8. 


deemed.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
lympathy  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants — 
the  unfallen  and  holy  beings  before  the 
throne  —  with  the  oharch  on  earth,  and 
with  all  that  may  affect  its  welfare. 
Comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet.  L^2,  %  Woe  to 
the  inkalnten  of  the  earth.  This  is  not 
aa  imprecation,  or  a  wish  that  woe  might 
oome  vpon  them,  but  a  prediction  that 
it  would.  The  meaning  is  this :— Satan 
would  ultimately  be  entirely  overcome — 
a  fact  that  was  symbolized  by  his  being 
oast  oat  of  heaven;  but  there  would 
be  still  temporary  woe  upon  the  earth, 
as  if  he  were  permitted  to  roam  over  the 
world  for  a  time,  and  to  spread  woe  and 
sorrow  there.  ^  And  of  the  eea.  Those 
who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  world  as  such 
would  have  occasion  to  mourn  —  the 
dwellers  both  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea.  V  For  the  devil  is  come  doton  to 
you.  As  if  cast  out  of  heaven.  ^  Having 
great  unrath.  Wrath  shown  by  the  sym- 
bolical war  with  Michael  and  his  angels 
(ver.  7) ;  wrath  increased  and  inflamed 
because  he  has  been  discomfited ;  wrath 
the  more  concentrated  because  he  knows 
that  his  time  is  limited.  ^  Beeauee  he 
knotoeth  that  he  hath  but  a  eliort  time. 
That  is,  he  knows  that  Hie  time  is 
limited  in  which  he  will  be  i>ermitted 
to  wage  war  with  the  saints  on  the 
earth.  There  is  allusion  elsewhere  to 
the  fact  that  the  time  of  Satan  is  limited, 
and  that  he  is  apprised  of  that.  Thus 
in  Matt.  viii.  29,  ''Art  thou  oome  to 
torment  us  be/ore  the  time  f"  See  Notes 
on  that  passage.  Within  that  limited 
space,  Satan  knows  that  he  must  do  all 
that  he  ever  can  do  to  destroy  souls,  and 
to  spread  woe  through  the  earth,  and 
hence  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
be  represented  as  excited  to  deeper 
wrath,  and  as  arousing  all  his  energy  to 
destroy  the  church. 

13.  And  when  the  dragon  eaw  that  he 
«t(w  eavt  out  unto  the  earth.    That  18^ 


■ 

that  he  was  oast  unto  the  earth, 
he  persecuted  the  woman  which 
brought  forth  the  man  chUcL 

14  And  to  the  woman  were  given 
two  wings '  of  a  great  eade  that 
she  might  fly  into  the  wildemeag, 


•  Is.  40. 81. 


when  Satan  saw  that  he  was  doomed  to 
discomfiture  and  overthrow,  as  (^  he  had 
been  cast  out  of  heaven ;  when  he  saw 
that  his  efforts  must  be  confined  to  the 
earth,  and  that  only  for  a  limited  time, 
he  'persecuted  the  woman,'  and  was 
more  violently  enraged  against  the 
church  on  earth,  f  ffo  pereeeuted  the 
woman  which  brought  forth  the  man- 
child.  See  Notes  on  ver.  5.  llie  ohild 
is  represented  as  safe;  Hiat  is,  the  alti« 
mate  progress  and  extension  of  the 
church  was  oertain.  But  Satui  'was 
permitted  still  to  wage  a  warfare  against 
the  church — represented  here  by  h\s 
wrath  against  the  woman,  and  by  her 
being  constrained  to  flee  into  the  wil- 
ciemess.  It  is  nnneeessaiy  to  t»j 
that,  after  the  Pagan  perseeutionB 
ceased,  and  Christianity  was  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  empire;  after  Sstan 
saw  that  all  hope  of  destroying  the 
church  in  that  manner  was-  at  an  end, 
his  enmity  was  vented  in  another  form— 
in  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  and  in  the  per- 
secutions under  thai — an  opposition  to 
spiritual  religion  no  less  determined  sad 
deadly  than  that  which  had  been  waged 
by  Paganism. 

14.  And  to  the  woman  were  given  tvoo 
winga  of  a  great  eagle.  The  most  pow- 
erftil  of  birds,  and  among  the  most  rapid 
in  flight  See  Notes  on  oh.  iv.  7.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  woman  is  rep- 
resented as  prepared  for  a  rapid  flight; 
so  prepared  as  to  be  able  to  oatstrip  her 
pursuer,  and  to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 
Divested  of  the  figure,  the  sense  is,  that 
the  oharch,  when  exposed  to  this  form 
of  persecution,  would  be  protected  at 
if  miraculously  supplied  with  wings. 
J  That  ehe  might  fig  into  the  urildemeet. 
There  is  here  a  more  toXL  descriptioa  of 
what  is  briefly  stated  in  ver.  6.  A  wil- 
derness or  desert  is  often  represented  ii 
a  place  .of  safety  from  piursuers.  Thus 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14>  16)  is  repre- 
sented as  fleeing  into  the  wildemea 
from  the  persecationi  of  SanL   8o  Bltf^ 
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into  her  place,  where  she  is  non- 
rishedfor  a  time,  and  times,  and  half 
a  time,  from  the  faee  of  the  serpent. 

(1  Kings  ziz.  4)  flod  into  the  wildemess 
from  the  peneoations  of  JesebeL  The 
simple  idea  here  is,  that  the  ehoroh,  in 
the  opposition  which  would  come  upon 
it,  would  find  a  refuge,     f  Into  her 

Slace.    A  place  appointed  for  her,  that 
,  a  place  where  she  could  be  safe. 
f   Where  the  it  nouriehed,  .The  word 
here  rendered  n&uriehed  is  tne  same — 
r^/0«— which  occurs  in  ver.  6,  and  which 
is  there  rendered /eec2.  It  means  to  feed, 
nurse,  or  nourish,  as  the  young  of  ani- 
mals (Ifatt  vi.  26,  xzT.  37 ;  Luke  zii. 
S4;  Acts  ziL  20) ;  that  is,  to  sustain  by 
proper  food.    The  meaning  here  is,  that 
the  church  would  be  kept  alive.    It  is 
not  indeed  mentioned  by  whom   this 
would  be  done,  but  it  is  evidently  im- 
plied that  it  would  be  by  God.    During 
this  long  period  in  which  the  church 
would  be  in  obscurity,  it  would  not  be 
suffered  to  become  extinct.    Comp.  1 
Kings  xvii.  3-6.     f  For  a  time,  and 
Hwue,  and  haJf  a  time.    A  year,  two 
years,  and  half  a  year ;  that  is,  forty-two 
months  (see  Notes  on  ch.  xi.  2),  or,  reck- 
oning the  month  at  thirty  days,  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days ;  and  regarding 
these  as  prophetic  days,  in  which  a  day 
stands  for  a  year,  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years.    For  a  full  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  this  language,  see  Notes  on 
Daniel  vii.  25.    For  the  evidence,  also, 
that  the  time  thus  specified  refisrs  to  the 
Papacy,  and  to  the  period  of  its  contin- 
nianoe,  see  the  Notes  on  that  place.   The 
full  consideration  given  to  the  subject 
there,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  discuss 
it  here.    For,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
an  allusion  here  to  the  passage  in  Dan- 
iel ,*  that  tiie  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
days  refer  to  the  same  thing ;  and  that 
the  true  explanation  must  be  made  in 
the  same  way.    The  main  difficulty,  as 
is  remarked  in  the  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage, is  in  determining  the  time  when 
the  Papacy  properly  commenced.    If 
that  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining when  it  would  come  to  an  end. 
But  though  there  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  ezaot  time  when  it  arose, 
and  Uiongh  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained  on  that  point,  yet  it  is  true 
ghat  all  the  periods  assigned  for  the  rise 
30 


15  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of 
his  mouth  ^water  as  a  flood,  *  after 
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of  that  power  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  of  its  downfall  cannot  be  remote. 
The  meaning  in  the  passage  before  us 
is,  that  during  all  the  time  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  formidable,  persecuting 
power,  the  true  church  would  not  in  &ot 
become  extinct.  It  would  be  obscure 
and  comparatively  unknown,  but  it  would 
still  live.  The  fulfilment  of  this  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  during  all  the  time  here 
referred  to,  there  has  been  a  true  church 
on  the  earth.  Pure,  spiritual  religion— 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament — has 
never  been  wholly  extinct.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses, 
the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  kindred 
people;  in  deserts  and  places  of  ob- 
scurity; among  individuals  and  among 
small  and  persecuted  sects;  here  and 
there  in  the  cases  of  individuals  in  mon- 
asteries,* the  true  religion  has  been  kept 
up  in  the  world,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah 
God  reserved  seven  thousand  men  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  and  it 
is  possible  now  for  us,  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  certainty,  to  show,  even  during 
I  the  darkest  ages,  and  when  Rome  seemed 
to  have  entirely  the  ascendency,  where 
the  true  church  was.  To  find  out  this, 
was  the  great  design  of  the  Ecclesiasdoal 
History  of  Milner;  it  has  been  done,  also,.. 
with  great  learning  and  skill,  by  Nean- 
der.  *  ^  From  the  face  of  the  serpent. 
The  dragon  —  or  Satan  represented  by 
the  dragon.  Notes  ver.  3.  The  refer- 
ence here  is  to  the  opposition  which 
Satan  makes  to  the  true  church  under 
^  the  persecutions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Papacy. 

15.  And  the  serpent  c€ut  out  of  hie 
mouth  water,  ae  a  flood.  This  is  pecu- 
liar and  uncommon  imagery,  and  it  ii 


•  An  aireetiiig  inttance  of  tbU  kind— perbapt  on*  of 
masT  caiet  that  ezwted— U  mentioned  bv  D'Aubina 
(B.  I,  p.  79,  Enf .  Tram.),  which  came  to  lii^ht  on  the 
pnllinf  down,  in  the  year  1776,  of  an  old  buildinv  that 
had  formed  apart  of  the  Cartbaiian  conrent  at  Baal*. 
A  poor  Carthusian  brother,  bf  the  name  of  Martin,  bad 
written  thb  following  confeuion,  which  he  h^  placed 
in  a  wooden  box,  and  encloaed  in  a  hole  which  b«  bad 
made  in  tte  wall  of  hie  cell,  where  it  wa«  found  »- 
"O  oioat  merciful  Ood,  I  know  that  I  can  only  b« 
■aTed,and  eatiarv  thy  rifhteoutneM,  by  the  merit,  th« 
innocent  •uffcrtnr ,  and  death  of  thy  well^belored  Son. 
Holy  Jem*  I  my  talvation  ia  in  thy  banda.  Thou  canal 
not  withdraw  the  hand*  of  thy  lo»e  from  me ;  for  VUf 
have  created  and  redeemed  me.  Thou  hast  inacntM 
my  name  with  a  pen  of  iron  in  rich  mercy,  and  to  m 
nothiac  can  albe*  it,  on  thy  liiU,  thy  handa,  aad  tky 
fcat,"l«. 
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the  woman,  that  he  might  cause 
her  to  be  carried  ^  away  of  the 
flood. 

16  And  the  earth  helped  the 
woman,  and  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood 

not  necessary  to  suppose  that  anj  thing 
like  this  literally  occurs  in  nature.  Some 
serpents  are  indeed  said  to  eject  from 
their  mouths  poisonous  hile  when  they 
are  enraged,  in  order  to  annoy  their  pur- 
suers, and  some  sea-monsters,  it  is 
known,  spout  forth  large  quantities  of 
water ;  but  the  representation  here  does 
not  seem  to  be  taken  from  either  of  those 
eases.  It  is  the  mere  product  of  the 
imagination,  but  the  sense  is  clear.  The 
woman  is  represented  as  having  wings, 
and  as  being  able  thus  to  escape  from 
the  serpent.    But»  as  an  expression  of 

^  his  wrath,  and  as  if  with  the  hope  of 
destroying  her  in  her  flight  by  a  deluge 
of  water,  he  is  represented  as  pouring  a 
flood  from  his  mouth,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  sweep  her  away.  The  figure 
here  would  well  represent  the  continued 
malice  of  the  Papal  body  against  the 
true  church,  in  those  dark  ages  when  it 
was  sunk  in  obscurity,  and,  as  it  were, 
driven  out  into  the  desert.  That  malice 
never  slumbered,  but  was  continually 
manifesting  itself  in  some  new  form,  as 
if  it  were  the  purpose  of  Papal  Eome 
to  sweep  it  entirely  away,  f  That  he 
might  cause  her  to  he  carried  away 
of  the  flood.  Might  cause  the  church 
wholly  to  be  destroyed.  The  truth 
taught  is,  that  Satan  leaves  no  effort 
ontned  to  destroy  the  church. 

16.  And  the  earth  helped  the  iooman. 
The  earth  eeemedio  sympathize  with  the 
woman  in  her  persecutions,  and  to  inter- 
pose to  save  her.  The  meaning  is,  that 
^  state  of  things  would  exist  in  regard 
to  the  church  thus  driven  into  obscurity, 
which  would  be  well  represented  by 
what  is  here  said  to  occur.    It  was  cut 

^  off  from  human  aid.  It  was  still  in 
danger;  still  persecuted.  In  this  state, 
It  was  nourished  from  some  unseen 
source.  It  was  enabled  to  avoid  the 
direct  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  when 
he  attacked  it  in  a  new  form,  a  new 
mode  of  intervention  in  its  behalf  was 
granted,  ae  if  the  earth  should  open  and 
■wallow  up  a  flood  of  water.  We  are 
aoly  therefore,  to  look  for  an^  literal  ftil- 


which  the  dmgoti  cast  out  of  his 

mouth. 

17  And  the  dragon  was  wroth 
with  the  woman,*  and  went  to 
make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her 

a  Oe.d.16. 

filment  of  this,  as  if  the  earth  interpoMd 
in  some  manrellons  way  to  aid  the 
church.  The  mnse  is,  that,  in  that  state 
of  obscurity  and  soUtnde,  the  divine 
interposition  was  manifested,  in  ui  un- 
expected manner,  cm  if  when  an  impe- 
tuous stream  was  rolling  along  that 
threatened  to  sweep  eyery  thing  away,  a 
chasm  should  suddenly  open  in  the 
earth  and  absorb  it.  Bnring  the  dark 
ages,  many  such  interventions  occurred, 
saving  the  church  from  ntter  destme- 
tion.  Overflowing  waters  are  often  in 
the  Scriptures  an  emblem  of  mighty 
enemies.  Ps.  cxxiv.  2-5,  "  If  it  had  not 
been  the  Lord  who  was  on  onr  sid^ 
when  men  rose  up  against  ns ;  then  tiiey 
had  swallowed  ns  up  quick,  when  their 
wrath  wiLa  kindled  against  us :  then  the 
waters  had  overwhelmed  ns,  the  streua 
had  gone  over  onr  soul :  then  the  proud 
waters  had  gone  over  onr  soul."  Ps. 
xviiL  16,  **  He  sent  me  from  above,  he 
took  me,  he  drew  me  out  of  many 
waters."  Jer.  xlviL  2,  "Behold,  waters 
rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shsU 
be  an  overflowing  flood,  and  shall  over- 
flow the  land,*'  Ao.'  Gomp.  Jer.  xlvi.  7, 
8,  and  Notes  on  Isa.  viiL  7,  8.  And  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  A  chasm  was 
made  sufficient  to  absorb  the  waters. 
That  is,  John  saw  that  the  church  was 
safe  from  this  attack,  and  that,  in  order 
Jto  preserve  it»  there  was  an  interposi- 
tion as  marked  and  wonderful  as  if  the 
earth  should  suddenly  open  and  swallow 
up  a  mighty  flood. 

17.  And  the  dragon  teas  torotk  with 
Jthe  woman.  This  wrath  had  been  vented 
by  his  persecuting  her  (ver.  13) ;  by  his 
pursuing  her;  aud  by  his  pouring  out 
the  flood  of  water  to  sweep  her  away 
(ver.  15.),  and  the  same  wrath  was  now 
vested  against  her  children.  As  he 
could  not  reach  and  destroy  the  woman 
herself,  he  turned  his  indignation  against 
all  who  were  allied  to  her.  Stripped  of 
the  imagery,  the  meaning  is,  that  as  he 
could  not  desteoy  the  ehuroh  as  such,  ha 
vented  his  malice  against  all  who  wen 
the  friendf  of  the  ohureh,  and  andei^ 
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seed,  Tdiich  kept  the    command- 


Tored  to  destroy  them.  ''  The  church, 
as  such,  he  could  not  destaroy ;  therefore 
he  turned  his  wrath  against  individual 
Christians,  to  bring  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  to  death."  De  Wette.  ^  And 
Mttnt  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her 
eeed.  No  mention  is  made  before  of  his 
persecuting  the  children  of  the  woman 
except  his  opposition  to  the  'man-child,' 
which  she  bore,  vs.  1-4.  The  'woman' 
represents  the  church,  and  the  phrase 
'the  remnant  of  her  seed'  must  refer 
to  her  scattered  children,  that  is,  to 
the  scattered  members  of  the  church, 
whererer  they  could  be  found.  The 
reference  here  is  to  persecutions  against 
indiriduals,  rather  than  a  general  perse- 
cution against  the  church  itself,  and  all 
that  is  here  said  would  find  an  ample 
fulfilment  in  the  vexations  and  troubles 
of  indiyiduals  in  the  Roman  communion 
in  the  dark  ages,  when  they  evinced  the 
spirit  of  pure,  evangelical  piety ;  in  the 
cruelties  practised  in  the  Liquisition  on 
individual  Christians  under  the  plea  that 
they  were  heretics;  and  in  the  perse- 
cutions of  such  men  as  Wiclif,  John 
Hubs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  This  war- 
fare against  individual  Christians  was 
continued  long  in  the  Papal  church,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  true  frj^ds  of  the 
Saviour  suffered  every  form  of  cruelty 
and  wrong  as  the  result.  ^  Which  keep 
the  commandment* '  of  God,  Who  were 
true  Christians.  This  phrase  charac- 
terizes correctly  those  who,  in  the  dark 
ages,  were  the  friends  of  God,  in  the 
midst  of  abounding  corruption.  ^  And 
have  the  teetimony  of  Jesue  Christ,  That 
is,  they  bore  a  faithful  testimony  to 
his  truth,  or  were  real  martyrs.  See 
ch.  ii.  13. 

«The  scene,  then,  in  this  chapter  is 
this:  —  Jphn  saw  a  most  beautiful  wo- 
man, suitably  adorned,  representing  the 
church  as  about  to  be  enlarged,  and  to 
become  triumphant  in  the  earth.  Then 
be  saw  a  great  red  monster,  representing 
Satan  about  to  destroy  the  church : — 
the  Pagan  power,  infuriated,  and  putting 
forth  its  utmost  energy  for  its  destruction. 
He  then  saw  the  child  caught  up  into 
heaven,  denoting  that  the  church  would 
be  ultimately  safe,  and  would  reign  over 
all  the  world.  Another  vision  appears. 
It  ii  that  of  a  contest  betweec  Michael, 


mentfi  of  God,  and  have  the  testi' 
mony  of  Jesus  Christ. 

the  protecting  angel  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  great  foe,  in  which  victory 
declares  in  fiivor  of  the  former,  and 
Satan  suffers  a  discomfiture,  m  if  ht 
were  cast  from  heaven  to  earth.  Still, 
however,  he  is  permitted  for  a  time  to 
carry  on  a  warfare  against  the  church, 
though  certain  that  he  would  be  ulti- 
mately defeated.  He  puts  forth  hiB 
power,  and  manifests  his  hostility,  in 
another  form — that  of  ^he  Papacy — and 
commences  a  new  opposition  against  the 
spiritual  church  of  Christ.  ,Tbe  church 
is,  however,  safe  from  that  attempt  to 
destroy  it,  for  the  if^oman  is  represented 
as  fleeing  to  the  wilderness  beyond  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  is  there  kept 
alive.  Still  filled  with  rage,  though  in- 
capable  of  destroying  the  true  church 
itself,  he  turns  his  wrath,  under  the 
form  of  Papal  persecutions,  against  in- 
dividual Christians,  and  endeavors  to 
cut  them  off  in  detail. 

This  is  the  general  representation  in 
this  chapter,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  designed  to  represent  the  various 
forms  of  opposition  which  Satan  would 
make  to  the  church  of  Christ,  under 
Paganism  and  the  Papacy,  it  must  be 
admitted,  I  think,  that  no  more  ex-  • 
pressive  or  appropriate  symbols  could 
have  been  chosen.  This  fact  should  be 
allowed  to  have  due  influence  in  confirm- 
ing the  interpretation  suggested  above ; 
and  if  it  be  admitted  to  be  a  correct  inter- 
pretation, it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  book.  Further  c^e/at^f 
of  this  opposition  of  Satan  to  the  church 
under  the  Papal  form  of  persecution  are 
made  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

ANALYSIS  Ht  THE   CHAPTlfll. 

This  chapter  is  closely  connected  with 
ch.  xii.,  which  is  properly  introductory 
to  this  and  to  the  subsequent  portions 
of  the  book  to  ch.  xx.  See  the  Analysis 
of  the  book.  The  vision  in  this  chapter 
is  of  two  distinct  'beasts,'  each  with 
peculiar  characteristics,  yet  closely  re- 
lated, deriving  their  power  from  a  com« 
mon  source;  aiding  each  other  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  object,  and 
maniifestly  relating  to  the  same  power 
under  different  forms.    To  see  the  desiga 
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of  the  ebspter,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
two  'beasts/  and.  the  points  in  which 
they  resemble  each  other,  and  sustain 
each  other. 
L  The  characteristics  of-the  beasts. 
A.    The    charaeterittict    of   the  find 
beatt,  YS.  1-10. 
(a)  It  comes  up  out  of  the  sea  (ver. 
1)  — out  of  the  commotion,  the 
mutation  of  nations — a  new  power 
that  springs  up  from  those  dis- 
turbed elements. 
(6)   It  has  seven  heads,  and  ten 
horns,  and  upon  its  horns  ten 
crowns  or  diadems,  vev.  1. 

(c)  In  its  general  form,  it  resembles 
a  leopard ;  its  Teet  are  like  those 
of  a  bear ;  its  mouth  like  that  of 
a  lion.  Its  connexion  with  the 
great  'dragon' — with  Satan — is 
indicated  by  the  statement  that 
it  derives  its  'power,  and  its 
seat,  and  its  authority'  from  him; 
a  striking  representation  of  the 
fact  that  the  civil  or  secular  Ro- 
man power  which  supported  the 
church  of  Rome  through  all  its 
corrupt  and  bloody  progress,  was 
the  putting  forth  of  the  power  of 
Satan  on  the  earth.    Ver.  2. 

(d)  One  of  the  heads  of  this  beast 
is  'wounded  to  death;'  that  is, 
with  a  wound  that  is  in  itself 
mortal.  This  wound  is,  however, 
in  some  way  as  yet  unexplained, 
80  healed  that  the  vitality  yet 
remains,  and  all  the  world  pays 
homage  to  the  beast,  ver.  3.  A 
blow  is  aimed  at  this  authority 
which  seems  to  be  fatal ;  but  there 
is  some  healing  or  restorative 
process,  by  which  its  power  is 
recovered,  and  by  which  the  uni- 
versality of'  its  dominion  and  in- 
fluence is  again  restored. 

(«)  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the 
world  renders  homage  really  to 
the  'dragon,'  the  source  of  this 
power,  though  in  the  form  of  ado- 
ration of  the  '  beast,'  ver.  4.  That 
is,  while  the  outward  homage  is 
rendered  to  the  'beast,'  the  real 
worship  is  that  of  the  'dragon,' 
or  Satan.  This  beast  is  regarded 
as  (1)  incomparable  —  'Who  is 
like  unto  the  'beast?'  and  (2)  tn- 
Wnet6^  — 'Who  is  able  to  war 
withhimr 


(/)  In  tUs  form  the  beast  is  en* 
do  wed  with  a  mouth  that  'speaks 
grei^  things  and  blasphemies,' 
ver.  5;  that  is,  the  power  here 
referred  to  is  arrogant,  and  reviles 
the  God  of  heaven. 

fjg)  The  time  during  which  he  is 
to  continue  ie  'forty  and  two 
months  ;*  that  la,  .twelve  hundred 
and  six^  days,  or  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years.     Notes  ch.  xi  2. 

(A)  The  characteristics  of  this  beast, 
and  of  hia  dominion,  are  these : 

1.  He  opens  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  God,  and  his 
church,  and  all  holy  beings, 

'  ver.  6. 

2.  He  makes  war  with  the 
saints  and  overcomes  them, 
ver.  7. 

^  8.  He  asserts  his  power  over 
all  nations,  ver.  7. 
4  He  is  worshipped  by  all  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  whose 
names  are  not  in  the  book 
of  life,  ver.  8. 

(i)  All  are  called  on  to  hear — as  if 
the  announcement  were  important 
for  the  church,  ver.  9. 

(y)  The  result  or  issue  of  the  power 
represented  by  this  monster,  ver. 
10.  It  had  led  others  into  cap- 
tivity, it  would  itself  be  made 
captive;  ithad  been  distinguished 
for  slaying  others,  it  would  itself 
feel  the  power  of  the  sword.  Un- 
til this  is  accomplished,  the  pa- 
taence  and  faith  of  the  saints 
must  be  sorely  tried,  ver.  10. 
B.  The  eharacterietica  of  the  second 
beast,  vs.  11-18. 

(a)  It  comes  out  of  the  earth  (ver. 
11)  —  having  a  different  origin 
from  the  former;  not  springing 
fit>m  troubled  elements,  as  of  na- 
tions at  strife,  but  from  that  which 
is  firm  and  established-^ like  the 
solid  earth.  ^ 

(()  It  has  two  horns  like  a  lamb^ 
but  it  speaks  as  a  dragon  (ver. 
11).  It  is  apparently  mild,  gentle, 
lamb-like,  and  inoffensive ;  but  it 
is  in  fact  arrogant>  haughty,  and 
imperative. 

(c)  Its  dominion  Is  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  first  beast,  and 
the  effec^  of  its  influence  is  to  is- 
duce  the  world  to  do  homage  ti 
the  first  beaftt,  ver.  U. 
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(d)  Jt  hM  the  power  of  perfonning 
great  wondors,  and  particularly 
of  deceiving  the  world  bj  the 
'miracles'  which  it  performs. 
This  power  is  particularly  mani- 
fested in  restoring  what  might  be 
regarded  as  an  'image'  of  the 
beast  which  was  wounded,  though 
not  put  to  death,  and  by  giving 
life  to  that  image,  and  causing 
those  to  be  put  to  death  who  wiU 
not  worship  it,  vs.  13-16. 

(e)  3!hia  beast  causes  a  certain  mark 
to  be  affixed  to  all,  small  and  great, 
and  attempts  a  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons,  so  that  none  may  buy 


or  sell,  or  engage  in  any  bnsinefi^ 
who  have  not  Uie  mark  affixed  to 
them;  that  is,  the  power  repre- 
sented attempts  to  set  up  a  con- 
trol over  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  vs.  16, 17. 
(/)  The  way  by  which  the  power 
here  referred  to  may  be  known, 
is  by  some  proper  application 
of  the  number  666.  This  ii 
stated  in  an  enigmatical  form, 
and*  yet  with  such  clearness  that 
it  is  supposed  that  it  would  b« 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  power 
here  referred  to. 


IL  Points  in  which  the  two  beasts  resemble  or  sustain  eaoH  other. 

h  is  manifest  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  characteristics  of  the  '  beasta* 
referred  to  in  this  chapter,  that  they  have  a  dose  relation  to  each  other;  that^ 
in  important  respects,  the  one  is  designed  to  sustain  the  other,  and  that  both 
are  manifestations  or  embodiments  of  that  one  and  the  same  power  represented 
by  the  'dragon,'  ver.  4.  He  is  the  great  original  source  of  power  to  both^ 
and  both  are  engaged  in  accomplishing  his  purposes,  and  are  combiifed  to  keep 
up  his  dominion  over  the  earth.  The  points  of  resembkmoe  which  it  is  veiy 
important  to  notice  are  the  following : — 

(1)  They  have  the  same  origin ;  that  is,  they  both  owe  their  power  to  the 
'dragon,'  and  are  designed  to  keep  up  his  ascendency  in  human  amiirs,  chs.  zii. 
a,  xiii.  2,  4, 12. 

(2)  They  have  the  same  extent  of  power  and  dominion. 


FIBST  BEAST. 

The  world  wonders  after  the  beast, 
rer.  8.  They  worship  the  dragon  and 
the  beast^  ver.  4,  and  all  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall-  worship  him, 
yer.  8. 


(3)  They  do  the  same  things. 

FIRST  BEAST. 

The  dragon  gives  power  to  the  beast, 
■rer.  4.  There  is  given  unto  hi^  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blas- 
phemies, ver.  6.  «He  opens  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God,  ver  6.  It 
is  given  him  to  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome  them,  ver.  7. 


SECOND  BEAST. 

He  exercises  all  the  power  of  the 
first  beast,  ver.  12.  He  causes  the 
earth  and  them  which  dwell  .therein  to 
worship  the  first  beast,  ver.  12.  He  hai 
power  to  give  life  unto  the  image  of  the 
beast,  ver.  15.  He  sets  up  jurisdiction 
over  the  commerce  of  the  world,  vs. 
16, 17. 

SECOND  BEAST. 

He  exercises  all  the'  power  of  the 
first  beast,  ver.  12.  He  does  great  won- 
ders, ver.  13.  He  makes  fire  come  down 
from  heaven  in  the  sieht  of  men,  ver.  13. 
He  performs  miracles/ver.  14.  He  causes 
that  as  many  as  would  not  worship  the 
first  beast  should  be  killed,  ver.  15.  He 
claims  dominion  over  all,  vs.  16, 17. 


(4)  The  one  is  the  means  of  healing  the  wounded  head  of  the  other,  and  of 
storing  its  authority. 


FIRST  BEAST. 

One  of  his  heads  is,  as  it  were,  wound- 
ed to  death :  —  a  wound  that  would  be 
mortal  if  it  were  not  healed,  ver.  3. 

SO* 


SECOND  BEAST. 

Has  power  to  heal  the  wound  of  the 
first  beast  (ver.  12) ;  for  it  is  manifest 
that  the  healing  comes  from  some  influ- 
ence of  th^  second  beast. 
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AND  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  mnd  saw  a  beast  *  rise 
ap  oat  of  the  sea,  haying  *  seven 


heads  and  ten  horns,  and  npon  his 
horns  ten  crownd,  and  upon  his 
heads  the  name^  of  blasphemy. 

•  Dft.7.2^ftc         »  c  12. 13:  17. 8,9, & 
e  Or,  names. 


(5)  The  one  restores  life  to  the  other  when  dying. 


li  wounded  (rer.  3),  and  his  power 
beeomes  exhMistc^* 


SKOOHB  BEAST. 


Causes  an  'image'  of  the  first  beast- 
something  that  should  resemble  that»  or 
be  the  same  power  rerlved,  to  be  made, 
and  to  be  worshipped^  yer.  15. 


9)  They  haye  the  same  general  charaeteristios. 

FIBST  BBAST. 


Has  a  month  giyen  him  to  speak  great 
things  and  blasphemies,  yer.  5;  oi>ens 
his  month  in  blasphemy,  yer.  6;  blas- 
phemes the  name  of  Gk>d,  and  his  taber- 
naele,  and  his  people,  yer.  6 ;  makes  war 
with  the  saints  and  overcomes  them, 
yer.  7. 


BECOHD  BSAST. 


Spf  aks  like  a  dragon,  yer.  11 ;  defieives 
those  tiiat  dwell  npon  the  earth,  ver. 
14;  is  a  persecuting  power — causing 
those  who  would  not  |ror8hip  the  image 
of  the  first  beast  to  be  killed,  yer.  15. 


From  this  comparison  of  the  two  beasts,  the  following  things  are  plain : — 


(1)  That  the  same  general  power  is 
referred  to,  or  that  they  are  both  modi- 
fications of  one  general  dominion  on  the 
earth :  haying  tiie  same  origin,  haying 
the  same  locality,  and  aiming  at  the 
same  result 

(2)  It  is  the  same  general  domination 
prolonged  ;  that  is,  the  one  is,  in  another 
form,  but  the  eontinuatian  of  the  other. 

(3)  The  one  becomes  weak,  or  is  in 
some  way  likely  to  lose  its  authority 
and  power,  and  is  retfived  by  the  other ; 
that  is,  the  other  restores  its  waning 
authority,  and  sets  up  substantially  the 
same  dominion  agfdn  oyer  the  earth,  and 
causes  the  same  great  power  to  be  ac- 
knowledged on  the  earth. 

(4)  The  one  rune  into  the  other ;  that 
is,  one  naturally  produces,  or  is  follow- 
ed by  the  other. 

(5)  One  euetaine  the  other. 

(6)  They  therefore,  have  a  yery  dose 
relation  to  each  other : — ^haying  the  same 
object;  possessing  the  same  general  cha- 
racteristics ;  and  accomplishing  substan- 
tially the  same  thing  on  the  earth. 
What  this  was,  will  be  better  seen  after 
the  exposition  of  the  chapter  shall  have 
been  made.  It  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  remark  that  on  tj^e  very  face  of  this 
statement,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have 
the  Roman  power  suggested  to  the 
mind,  as  a  mighty  perseeuting  power,  in 
the  two  forms  of  tiie  civil  and  eoclofd- 


astical  authority,  both  having  the  same 
origin;  aiming  at  the  same  object;  the 
one  sustaining  the  other ;  and  both  com- 
bined to  keep  up  the  dominion  of  the 
great  enemy  of  God  and  man  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  impossible,  also,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance,  in  many 
particulars,  between  this  vision  and  that 
of  Daniel  (ch.  viL),  and  to  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  same  kingdom  in 
general,  and  to  the  same  events.  Bnt 
this  will  be  made  more  manifest  io  the 
exposition  of  the  chapter. 

1.  And  I  etood.upon  the  eand  of  th« 
tea.  The  sand  upon  the  shore  of  the 
sea.  That  is,  he  seemed  to  stand  there, 
and  then  had  a  vision  of  a  beast  rising 
out  of  the  waters.  The  reeuon  of  thib 
representation,  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
that  among  the  ancients  the  sea  was  re- 
garded as  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
origin  of  huge  and  terrible  monsterb. 
Prof.  Stuart,  in  loe.  This  vision  strongly 
resembles  that  in  Daniel  yiL  2,  seq., 
where  the  prophet  saw  four  beasts 
coming  up  in  succession  firom  the  sea. 
See  Notes  on  that  place.  In  Daniel,  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  are  described  as 
striving  upon  the  great  sea  (ver.  2),  and 
the  agitated  ocean  represented  the  na- 
tions in  commotion,  or  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order  and  anarchy,  and  the  four  beasts 
represent  four  iueeeisiye  kingdomf  that 
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2  And  the  boast  which  I  saw* 

a  I>a.  7. 4-7. 

would  spring  up.     See  Notes  on  Dan. 
Tii.  2.    In  the  passage  before  us,  John 
indeed  describes  no  -storm  or  tempest, 
but  the  s^  itself,  as  compared  with  the 
land  (see  Notes  on  yer.  11)  represents 
an  agitated  or  unsettled  state  of  things, 
and  we  should  naturally  look  for  t^iat  in 
the  rise  of  the  power  here  referred  to. 
^  the  reference  be  to  the  ciril  or  secular 
Roman  power  that  has  always  appeared 
in  connexion  with  the  Papacy,  and  that 
has  always  followed  its  designs,  then  it 
is  true  that  it  rose  amidst  the  agitations 
of  the  world,  and  from  a  state  of  com- 
motion that  might  well  be  represented 
CT  the  restless  ocean.    The  sea  in  either 
b»3   naturally  describes  a   nation  or 
people,  for  this  image  is  frequently  so 
employed  in  the  Scriptures.    Comp.  as 
above,  Dan.  vii.  2,  and  Ps.  Ixv.  7 ;  Jer. 
xL  42 ;  Isa.  Ix.  5 ;  Rey.  x.  2.   The  natural 
idea,  therefore,  in  this  passage  would  be, 
that  the  power  that  was  represented  by 
the  '  beast'  would  spring  up  among  the 
nations,  when  restless  or  unsettled,  like 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.     ^  And  saio  a 
heaat,    Daniel   saw  four  in   succession 
Jch.  vii.  3-7),  all  different,  yet  succeed- 
ing each  other;  John  saw  two  in  suc- 
cession, yet  strongly  resembling  each 
other,  vs.  1.  11.    On  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  beast — htptov, — see  Notes 
on  ch.  xi.  7.    The  beast  here  is  evidently 
a  symbol  of  some  power  or  kingdom 
that  wcriild  arise  in  future  times.    See 
'  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  3.     ^  Having  seven 
heads.    So  also  the  dragon  is  represent- 
ed in  oh.  xii.  3.    $ee  Notes  on  Uiat  pas- 
sage.    The  representation  tHere  is  of 
Satan,  as  the  source  of  all  the  power 
lodged  in  the  two  beasts  that  John  sub- 
sequently saw      In  ch.  xvii.  9,  referring 
substantially  to  the  same  vision,  it  is 
said  that  'the  seven  heads  are  seven 
mountains;'  and  there  ean  be  no  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  referring  this  to  the 
sev^n  hills  on  which  the  city  of  Rome 
was  built  (comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xii.  3), 
and  consequently  this  ^ust  be  regarded 
as  designed,  in  some  way,  to>be  a  repre- 
sentation of  Rome.    ^And  ten  horns. 
See  this  also  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
eh.  xiL  3 ;  comp.  also  the  more  extended 
illustration  in  the  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  25, 
seq.    The  reference  here  is  to  Rome,  or 
(Jm  odo  Roman  power,  contemplated  as 


was  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  hii 


made  up  of  ten  subordinate  kingdoms, 
and  therefore  subsequentiy  to  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Northern  hordes,  and  to  the 
time  when  the  Papacy  was  about  to  rise. 
Comp.  Rev.  zviL  12,  "  And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings 
[marg.  kingdoms'],  which  have  receiv^ 
no  kingdom  as  yet,  but  receive  power  as 
kings  with  the  beast"  For  a  full  illus- 
tration of  this,  see  the  copious  Notes  at 
Ihe  close  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Daniel.  ^  And  upon  his  horns  ten  croumM, 
Greek,  ten  diadems.  See  Notes  on  eh. 
xiL  3.  These  indicated  dominion  or 
authority.  In  ch.  xii.  8,  the  '  dragon  ii^ 
represented  as  having  seven  diadems  c^^ 
his  head ;  here,  the  beast  is  represented 
as  having  ten.  The  dragon  tiiere  repre- 
sents the  Roman  domination  as  sttch^  the 
seven-hilled,  or  seven-hecfded  power,  and, 
therefore  properly  described  as  having 
seven  diadems ;  the  beast  here  represents 
the  Roman  power,  as  now  broken  up 
into  the  ten  dominations  which  sprung 
up  (see  Notes  on  Daniel  as  above)  from 
the  one  original  Roman  power,  and  that 
became  henceforward  the  supporters  of 
the  Papacy,  and,  therefore,  properly  re- 
presented here  as  having  ten  diadems. 
^  And  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blas- 
phemy. That  is,  the  whole  power  was 
blasphemous  in  its  claims  and  preten- 
sions. The  word  blasphemy  here  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  that  titles  and 
attributes  were  claimed  by  it  which  be- 
longed only  to  God.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  word  blasphemy,  see  Notes  on 
Matt.  ix.  3,  zxvi  65.  The  meaning 
here  is,  that  each  one  of  these  heads 
appeared  to  have  a  frontiet,  with  an  in- 
scription that  was  blasphemous,  or  that 
ascribed  some  attribute  to  this  power 
that  properly  belonged  to  God ;  and  that 
the  whole  power  thus  assumed,  was  in 
derogation  of  the  attributes  and  claims 
of  God.  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
this  description  considered  as  applicable 
to  the  Papacy,  see  Notes  on  2  Thess. 
u.  4. 

2.  And  the  beast  tehich  I  saw  was  lih% 
unto  a  leopard.  For  a  description  of  the 
leopard,  see  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  6.  It  is 
distinguished  for  blood-thirstiness  and 
cruelty,  and  thus  becomes  an  emblem  of 
a  fierce,  tyrannical  power.  In  its  gene- 
ral character  it  resembles  a  lion,  and  th« 
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Itet  were  as  (he  feet  of  a  bear,  and 
his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion : 
and   the  dragon  *  gave  him  his 

«e.l3.0.        »al&10.        t  SUnn. 

lion  and  the  leopard  are  often  referred 
I*-  together.  In  this  description,  it  is 
oheervable  that  John  has  combined  in 
on*  animal  or  monster,  all  those  which 
Daniel  brought  •ueeeMive/y  on  the  scene 
of  action,  as  representing  different  em- 
Dires.  Thus  in  Daniel  (vii.  2-7),  the 
li'oN  is  introduced  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Babylonian  power;  the  bear,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Medo-Persian;  the  leopard,  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Macedonian;  and  a 
^Aondescript  animal,  fierce,  cruel,  and 
inighty,  with  two  horns,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Roman.  See  Notes  on  that  pas- 
sage. In  John,  there  is  one  animal  rep- 
resenting the  Roman  power,  as  if  it  were 
made  up  of  all  these :  a  Uopard  with  the 
feet  of  a  bear,  and  the  mouth  of  a  lion, 
with  two  horns,  and  with  the  general 
description  of  a  fierce  monster.  There 
was  an  obvious  propriety  in  this,  in 
speaking  of  the  Roman  power,  for  it  was 
in  fact  made  up  of  the  empires  repre- 
sented by  the  other  symbols  in  Daniel, 
and  **  combined  in  itself  all  the  elements 
of  the  terrible  and  the  oppressive,  which 
had  existed  in  the  aggregate  in  the  othw 
great  empires  that  preceded  it."  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  an  obviou^  pro- 
priety in  the  symbol  itself;  for  the  blood- 
thirstiness  and  cruelty  of  the  leopard 
would  well  represent  the  ferocity  and 
cruelty  of  the  Roman  power,  etpecially 
as  John  saw  it  here  as  the  great  antago- 
nistic power  of  the  true  church,  sustain- 
iig  the  Papal  claim,  and  thirsting  for 
blood,  f  And  hit  feet  were  ae  the  feet 
Hf  a  hear.  See  Notes  oa  Dan.  viL  5. 
The  idea  here  seems  to  be  that  of  strength, 
as  the  strength  of  the  bear  resides  much 
in  its  feet  and  claws.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  the  idea  of  a  combination  of 
fierce  qualities — ae  if  the  blood-thirsti- 
ness, the  cruelty,  and  the  agility  of  the 
leopard  were  united  with  the  strength 
of  the  bear,  f  And  hie  mouth  ae  the 
mouth  of  the  lion.  See  Notes  on  Dan.  vii. 
4.  The  month  of  the  lion  is  made  to 
seize  and  hold  its  prey,  and  is  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  animal  as  a  beast 
of  prey.  John  has  thus  brought  together 
the  qualities  of  activity,  blood-thirsti- 
strength,  ferocity,  all  as  symbolical 


power,  and  his  seat,  *  and  great  au- 
thority^. 

3  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads,  as 
it  were  wounded '  to  death;  and  hia 


of  the  power  that  was  intended  to  b« 
represented.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  this  desoripUon  is  one  that 
would  apply  well,  in  all  respects,  to 
Rome;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  if 
it  be  supposed  that  he  meant  to  refer  to 
Rome,  this  is  such  a  description  as  he 
would  have  adopted,  f  And  the  dragon. 
Notes  ch.  xiL  3.  f  Oave  him  hie  power. 
Satan  claimed,  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour, 
all  power  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  " 
world,  and  asserted  that  he  could  give 
them  to  whomsoever  he  pleased.  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  8,  9.  How  far  the 
power  of  SatiEui  in  this  respect  may  ex- 
tend, it  may  not  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Roman  power  eeemed  to  have  such  an 
origin,  and  that  in  the  main  it  was  sach 
as,  on  that  supposition,  it  would  be.  In 
its  arrogance  and  haughtiness ;  in  its 
thirst  for  dominion ;  in  its  persecutions, 
it  had  such  characteristics  as  we  may 
suppose  Satan  would  originate.  I^ 
therefore,  as  the  whole  connexion  leads  ■ 
us  to  suppose,  this  refers  to  the  Roman 
secular  power,  considered  as  the  support 
of  the  Papacy,  there  Is  the  most  erident 
propriety  in  the  representation,  f  And 
the  eeat,  ^pdvov.  Hence  our  word  throne. 
The  word  properly  means  a  sea^j  then  a 
high  seat;  then  a  throne,  as  that  on 
which  a  king  sits.  Here  it  refers  to  this 
power  as  exercising  dominion  on  the 
earth,  f  And  great  aufAora  fy.  The  an-  * 
thority  wae  great.  It  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  the  earth,  and  aUke  in  its 
extent  and  character,  it  was  such  as  we 
may  suppose  Satan  would  set  up  in  the 
world. 

3.  And  I  eaw  one  of  hie  heade,  ae  it 
were  woundedf^to  death.  The  phrase 
'wounded  to  death'  means  properly  th^t  it 
received  a  mortal  wound;  that  is,  that^e 
wound  would  have  been  mortal  if  it  had 
not  been  healed.  A  blow  was  struck  thai 
would  be  naturally  fatal,  but  there  was 
something  that  prevented  the  fatal  result 
John  does  not  say,  however,  by  whom 
the  wound  was  inflicted,  nor  does  he  de-  ^ 
scribe  farther  the  nature  of  the  woundt 
He  says  that  *  one  of  the  heads' — that  i^ 
one  of  the  seven  heads,  was  thus  woimd- 
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deadly  wound -was  healed:  and  all 

«  fr  17. 8. 


eH.  In  ch.  zviL  9,  he  says  that  ''the 
seven  heads  are  seven  mountains  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth."  In  ch.  zviu 
10,  he  says,  "there  are  seven  kings." 
And  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  3iat 
there  were  'seven'  administrations,  or 
forms  of  dominion,  or  dynasties,  that 
were  presented  to  the  eye  of  John ;  and 
that  while  the  number  'seven,'  as  ap- 
plied to  the  'heads,'  so  far  identified  the 
power  as  to  fix  its  location  on  the  seven 
'hills,'  (ch.  xvii.  9),  in  another  respect 
also  the  number  '  seven'  suggested  forms 
of  administration  or  dynasties,  ch.  zviL 
10.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  one 
of  these  heads  was  wounded  to  death, 
has  been  among  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  the  enquiries  pertaining  to  the  book 
of  Revelation.  The  use  of  the  word 
9€vea,  and  the  explanation  in  ch.  xviL 
9,  make  it  morally  certain  that  Home, 
in  some  form  of  its  administration,  is 
referred  to.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  in  this  all  are  agreed.  It  is 
not^  however,  the  Papal  power  as  such, 
that  is  here  referred  to ;  for  (a)  the  Pa- 
pal power  is  designated  under  the  image 
of  the  seoond  beast ;  (b)  the  descriptions 
pertaining  to  the  first  beast  are  all  appli- 
cable to  a  secular  power ;  and  (c)  tiiere 
was  no  form  of  the  Papal  spiritual  do- 
nunion  which  would  properly  correspond 
with  what  is  sidd  in  ch.  xviL  10.  The 
reference  in  this  place  is,  therefore,  to 
Borne  considered  as  a  civil  or  secular 
power,  yet  Rome  regarded  as  giving 
support  to  the  second  beast — the  Papid 
power.  The  general  idea  here  is,  that  a 
state  of  things  would  exist  in  regard  to 
t^at  power,  at  the  time  referred  to,  ae  if 
one  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  monster 
should  receive  a  wound  which  would  be 
fatal,  if  it  were  not  healed  in  some  way. 
That  is,  its  power  would  be  weakened ; 
its  dominion  would  be  curtailed,  and  that 
portion  of  its  power  would  have  come  to 
an  end,  if  there  had  not  been  something 
%hich  would,  as  it  were,  restore  ity  and 
save  it  from  the  wrath  that  was  impend- 
ing. The  great  point  of  difficulty  relates 
to  the  particular  application  of  this ;  to 
the  £R«ts  in  history  that  would  corres-  ^ 

Cd  with  the  symbol.    On  this  there  . 
e  been  almost  as  many  opinions  as 
tkert  have  been  interpreters  of  the  Apoo-  > 


the  world  wondered  •   after  the 
beast.  * 


alypse,  and  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
saying  that  none  of  the  solutions  are 
wholly  free  f^om  objecUon.  The  main 
diffictdty,  BO  far  as  the  interpretation 
proposed  above  is  concerned,  is,  in'  the 
fact  that  'one^  of  the  seven  heads  is  re- 
ferred to  as  wounded  unto  death;  as  if 
just  one-seventh  part  of  the  power  was 
endangered.  I  confess  I  am  not  able 
wholly  to  solve  this  difficulty;  but,  after 
all,  is  it  certain  that  the  meaning  is  that 
just  one-seventh  part  of  the  power  was 
in  peril ;  that  the  blow  affected  just  such 
a  portion  that  it  might  be  described  as 
the  one-seventh  part?  Is  not  the  num- 
ber eeven  so  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  to 
denote  a  considerable  portion ;  a  portion 
quite  material  and  important?  And 
may  not  all  that  is  intended  here  be, 
that  John  saw  a  wound  inflicted  on  that 
mighty  power,  which  would  have  been  fa- 
tal if  it  had  not  been  marvellously  healed? 
And  was  it  not  true  that  the  Roman  civil 
and  secular  power  was  eo  waning  and 
decaying,  that  it  might  properly  1m  rep- 
resented ae  if  one  of  the  seven  heads  of 
the  monster  had  received  a  fatal  wound, 
until  its  power  was  restored  by  the  inflii- 
ence  of  tiie  spiritual  domination  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ?  If  this  be  the  correct 
exposition,  then  what  is  implied  here 
maybe  thus  stated: — (a)  The  general 
subject  of  the  -representation  is  tibe 
Roman  power,  as  iieen  at  first  in  its  vigor 
and  strength ;  (h)  then  that  power  is  said 
to  be  greatly  weakened,  as  if  one  of  its 
heads  were  smitten  with  a  deadly  wonnd; 
(c)  then  the  wound  was  healed  —  this 
power  was  restored— by  being  brought 
into  alliance  with  the  Papacy;  that  is, 
the  whole  Roman  power  over  the  world 
would  have  died  away,  if  it  had  not  been 
restored  and  perpetuated  by  means  of 
this  new  and  mighty  influence.  Ver.  12. 
Under  this  new  form,  Rome  had  all  the 
power  which  it  had  ever  had,  and  was 
guilty  of  all  the  atrocities  of  which  it 
had  ever  been  guilty:  it  toae  Rome  atiU, 
Every  wound  that  was  inflicted  on  that 
power  by  the  incursion  of  Barbarians, 
and  by  &e  dividing  off  of  parts  of  the 
empire,  was  healed  by  the  Papacy,  and 
nnder  this  form  its  dominion  became  as 
wide  and  as  formidable  as  under  its  an- 
dent  mode  of  administraUon.    If  i 
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4  And  they  worshipped  the  dm- 
I^D  which  gave  power  unto  the 
beast:   and  they  worshipped   the 


fortmUar  application  of  this  is  sought 
lor,   1   soe  no  reason   to  doubt  that  it 
may  be  found  in  the  quite  common  in> 
terpretation    of   the    passage    given   by 
Protestants,    that    the    reference    is    to 
the  forms  of  administration  under  which 
this  power  appeared  in  the  world.    The 
forms  of  government  which  the  Roman 
power  assumed,  from  first  to  last,  were 
the  following:  kings,  consuls,  dictators, 
decemvirs,  military  tribunes,   emperors. 
These    seven    forms    of    administration 
were,  at  least,  sufficiently  prominent  and 
marked  to  be  represented  by  this  sym- 
bol, or  to  attract  the  attention  of  one 
eontemplating  this  formidable  power— 
fbr  it  was  under  these  forms  that  its  con- 
quests had  been  achieved,  and  its  do- 
minion sot  up  over  the  earth.    In  the 
xjime  of  John,  and  the  time  contemplated 
.in  this  vision,  all  these  had  passed  away 
but  the  imperial.    That  too  was  soon  to 
be  smitten  with  a  deadly  wound  by  the 
hivasion  of  the  Northern  hordes;  and 
that  would  have  wholly  and  for  ever 
ceased  if  it  had  not  been  restored — the 
deadly  wound  being  healed — by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Papal  power,  giving  Rome 
its  former  ascendency.     See  Notes   at 
the  close  of  ver.  15.     f  Aitd  hia  deadly 
ioound  was  healed.   That  is,  as  explained 
above,  the  waning  Roman  secular  powftr 
was  restored  by  its  connexion  with  the 
spiritual  power — the  Papacy.    This  was 
(a)  a  -simple  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
waning  secular  power  of  Rome  was  thus 
restored  by  connecting  itself  with  the 
spiritual    or  ecclesiastical    power,  thus 
prolonging  what  might  properly  be  called 
the  Roman  domination  for  beyond  what 
it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  Cb) 
this  would  be  properly  represented  oy 
just   the  symbol    employed   here — the 
fatal  wound  inflicted  on  the  head,  and 
the  healing  of  that  wound,  or  preventing 
what  would  naturally  bo  tlie  effects.    On 
the  fulfilment  of  this,  see  Notes  on  ver. 
16,  at  the  close,    f  ^^.'^  ^^^  *^^  toorld 
wondered  after  the  heaat.    The  word  here 
used — ^av/id^tf — means  properly  to  be 
astonished ;  to  be  amazed ;  then  to  won- 
der at^  then  to  admire  and  follow.    Bob, 
1ms.    In  ver.  4,  it  is  said  that  the  world 


beast,  saying,  Who  is  like  unto  th« 
beast  ?  who  ^  is  able  to  make  wax 
with  him  ? 

a  c.  17.  14. 


'  uwrshipped  the  beast ;  and  the  general 
idea  is,  tha:  the  beast  received  such  a 
universal  reverence,  or  inspired  such  uni* 
versal  awe,  as  to  be  properly  called  wor 
ship  or  adoration.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  this,  considered  as 
applicable  to  that  secular  Roman  power 
which  sustained  the  Papacy.  The  homage 
was  as  wide  as  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  ever  been,  and  might  be  said 
to  embrace  *  all  the  world.* 

4.  And  they  worshipped  the  dragm 
which  gave  power  unto  the  beast.  Notes 
cL  xii.  3,  xiii.  2.  That  is,  they  in  fact 
worshipped  him.  The  word  worship— 
wpoaKvviu — is  not  always,  however,  used 
in  a  religious  sense.  It  means,  properly, 
to  kiss ;  to  kiss  towards  any  one  ,*  that 
is,  to  kiss  his  own  band  and  to  extend 
it  towards  a  person,  in  token  of  respect 
and  homage.  Jtob.  Lex.  Comp.  Job 
zzzi.  27.  Then  it  means  to  show  respect 
to  one  who  is  our  superior ;  to  kings  and 
princes ;  to  paints ;  and  pre-eminently 
to  God.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  ii.  2.  Tha 
word  may  be  used  here  to  mean  thai 
homage  or  reverence,  as  to  a  higher 
power,  was  rendered  to  the  'dragon/ 
not  strictly  that  he  was  openly  wor- 
shipped in  a  religious  sense  as  God. 
Con  any  one  doubt  that  this  vas  tha 
case  under  Papal  Rome ;  that  the  power 
which  was  set  up  under  that  entire  domi- 
nation, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  such 
OS  Satan  approved,  and  such  as  he  sought 
to  have  established  on  the  earth  ?  '  And 
can  any  one  doubt  that  the  homage  thni 
rendered,  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  Goc^ 
and  so  much  in  derogation  of  his  claims^ 
was  in  fact  homage  rendered  to  this 
presiding  spirit  of  evil?  f  And  the$ 
worshipped  the  beast.  That  is,  they  did 
it,  as  is  mimediately  specified,  bj  saying 
that  he  was  incomparable  and  invincible 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  superior  to* 
all  others,  and  that  he  was  almigh^. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  this,  see  Notes  on 
2  Thess.  ii.  4.  f  Who  is  like  unto  fU 
beast  t  That  Is,  ne  is  to  be  regarded  sfl 
unequalled  and  as  supreme.  This  wai, 
in  fact,  ascribing  honors  to  him  whidi 
belonged  only  to  God;  and  this  was  ths 
manner  in  which  that  dril  aDd 
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5  And  there  was  giyen  unto  him 
a  mouth  *  speaking  great  things 
and  blasphemies;  and  power  was 

power  was  regarded  in  the  period  here 
supposed  to  be  referred  to.  It  was  the 
policy  of  rulers  and  princes  in  those 
times  to  augment  in  every  way  possible 
the  respect  in  which  they  were  held ;  to 
maintain  that  they  were  the  vicegerents 
of  heaven ;  to  claim  for  themselves  sa- 
oredness  of  character  and  of  person ;  and 
to  secure  from  the  people  a  degree  of 
reverence  which  was  in  fact  idolatrous. 
Kever  was  this  more  marked  than  in  the 
times  when  the  Papacy  had  the  ascend- 
ency, for  it  was  its  policy  to  promote 
reverence  for  the  power  that  sustained 
itself,  and  to  secure  for  itself  the  idola- 
troui  veneration  of  the  people.  %  Who 
i§  able  to  make  vxdr  toith  htm  t  That  is, 
he  is  invincible.  They  thus  attributed 
to  him  omnipotence  —  an  attribute  be- 
longing only  to  God.  This  found  a  ful- 
filment in  the  honor  shown  to  the  civil 
authority  which  sustained  the  Papacy ; 
for  the  policy  was  to  impress  the  public 
snind  with  the  belief  that  that  power  was 
invincible.  In  fact  it  was  so  regarded. 
Kfjidiing  was  able  to  resist  that  absolute 
dupotism,  and  the  authority  of  princes 
and  rulers  that  were  allied  with  the 
-Papal  rule  was  of  the  most  absolute 
kind,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  world 
was  complete.  There  was  no  civil,  as 
there  was  no  religious  liberty ;  and  the 
whole  arrangement  was  so  ordered  as  to 
mbdue  the  world  to  an  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  power. 

5.  And  there  too*  given  him  a  mouth 
epeakinff  great  things,  John  does  not 
•ay  htf  tohom  this  was  given;  but  we 
may  suppose  that  it  was  by  the  'dragon,' 
who  is  said  (ver.  2)  to  have  given  him 
his  power,  and  seat,  and  auUiority.  The 
fiilfilment  of  this  is  found  in  the  claims 
•ot  up  by  the  princes  and  ruler?  here 
referred  to — that  mighty  secular  .'power 
that  sustained  the  Papacy,  and  thatdwas, 
in  some  sort,  a  part  of  the  Papacy  itself. 
These  arrogant  claims  consisted  in  the 
assertion  of  a  divine  right;  in  the  power 
assumed  over  the  liberty,  the  property, 
and  the  consciences  of  the  people;  in 
the  arbitrary  commands  that  were  is- 
•med ;  and  in  the  right  asserted  of  giving 
absolute  law.  The  language  here  used 
la  lit«  same  m  that  wbioh  ii  found  in 


given  unto  him  to  *  continue  forty  • 
and  two  months. 

«  Da.  7.  8, 11, 26;  11. 86. 
b  Or,  make  war.  c  c  11. 2, 8;  12.  «. 


Daniel  (vii.  8),  when  speaking  of  the 

*  little  horn :'  "  In  this  horn  were  eyeg 
like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  month 
speaking  great  things."  For  an  illus- 
tration of  the  meaning  of  this,  see  Notef 
on  that  passage.  Gomp.  Notes  on  Dan. 
vii.  25.  ^  And  blasphemies.  That  is, 
the  whole  power   represented  by  th« 

*  beast'  will  be  blasphemous.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  1.  Comp.  Notes  on  Dan.  viL  26» 
^  And  power  was  given  unto  him  to  con- 
tinue forty  and  two  months.  Three  yean 
and  an  half,  reckoned  as  months;  ot 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  reckon- 
ing thirty  days  for  a  month ;  or  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  regarding  the 
days  as  prophetic  days.  For  the  evi- 
dence that  this  is  to  be  so  regarded,  see 
Notes  on  Daniel  vii.  25.  This  is  the 
same  period  that  we  meet  with  in  ch.  zi. 
2,  and  in  ch.  xii.  6.  See  Notes  on  those 
places.  This  fact  proves  that  the  same 
power  is  referred  to  in  these  places  and 
in  Daniel ;  and  this  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  views  here  taken 
that  the  power  here  referred  to  is  de- 
signed to  have  a  connexion  in  some 
form  with  the  Papacy.  The  duration 
of  the  existence  of  this  power  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  everywhere  ascribed  to 
the  Papacy,  in  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it;  and  all  the  circumstances,  as  before 
remarked,  show  that  the  same  general 
power  is  referred  to  by  the  two  '  beasts' 
which  are  described  in  this  chapter.  If 
so,  the  continuance  or  duration  may  be 
supposed^  be  the  same;  and  this  is 
indicated  m  the  passage  before  us,  where 
it  is  said  that  it  would  be  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  In  regard  to  the 
application  of  thia  to  the  Papal  power, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  calculation 
is  to  be  made  of  the  duration  of  that 
power,  see  the  Notes  on  Dan.  viL  25, 
and  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  that  chap- 
ter. The  meaning  in  the  pas^ge  before 
us  I  take  to  be,  that  the  Papal  power, 
considered  as  a  civil  or  secular  institu- 
tion, will  have,  from  the  time  when  that 
properly  commenced,  a  duration  of 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  In  the 
Scriptures  there  is  nothing  more  defi- 
nite in  regard  to  any  future  event  thiia 
thifl. 
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6  And  he  opened  his  mouth  in 
blasphemy  against  Qod,  to  blas- 
pheme his  name  and  his  taberna- 
cle, *  and  them  that  ^  dwell  in 
heaven. 

7  And  it  was  given  unto  him  to 
make  war  '  with  the  saints,  and  to 

«Ck>L2.9;  He.9.U,24.        ft  He.  12.  22, 23. 
e  Da. 7. 21;  0.11.7;  12.17. 


8.  ^nd  he  opened  hte  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy againet    Ood,  to   blaepheme  hie 
name.    By  his  own  arrogant  claims ;  by 
his  assumed  authority  in  matters  of  con- 
science ;  by  setting  aside  the  divine  au- 
thority ;  and  by  impious  declarations  in 
derogation  of  the  divine  olfdras.    See 
Notes  on  ver.  1.     ^  And  his  tabernacle. 
Literally,  '  his  tenf — ffjc^vi^.   This  is  the 
word  which  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
sacred  tent  or  tabernacle  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  the  ark  was  kept,  and 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship before  the  building  of  the  temple. 
It  is  thus  used  to  denote  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, considered  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  God,  and  is,  in  this  sense,  applied  to 
heaven,  Heb.  viiL  2,  iz.  11 ;  Rev.  zv.  5. 
It  seems  to  be  used  here  in  a  general 
sense  to  denote  the  place  where  God  was 
worshipped;  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
there  would  be  a  course  of  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  true  church — the  dwellmg- 
plaoe  of  God  on  the  earth — ^which  could 
properly  be  regarded  as  blasphemy.   Let 
any  one  remember  the  anathemas  and 
excommunications  uttered  against  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  those 
of  kindred  spirit  that  appeared  in  the 
long  period  of  the  Papal  rofe,  and  he 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  a 
complete  fulfilment  of  all  that  is  here 
said.     ^  And  them  that  dwell  tJierein. 
The  true  worshippers;  the  members  of 
the  true  church,  represented  as  dwelling 
in  this  holy  tabernacle.    No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  reproaches  cast  on  the 
devoted  and  sincere  followers  of  the 
Baviour  during  the  dark  periods  of  the 
Papal  rule,  can  fail  to  see  that  there  was. 
In  that,  a  complete  fulfilment  of  all  that 
Itf  here  predicted. 

7.  And  it  v}€U  given  unto  him.  By  the 
same  power  that  taught  him  to  blas- 
pheme God  and  his  church.  Notes  on 
Ts.  2, 5.  f  To  nuxke  war  with  the  saints, 
Bm  this  foUyiUastrated  in  ths  Notes  on 


overoome  them:  and  power  '  was 
given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations. 

8  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shall  worship  him,  whose 
names  are  not  written  in  the  book' 
of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  firom^  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

4LU.4.0.     •  Da.12.1;  C.2L27.    /clIT.S 


the  parallel  passage  in  Daniel  viL  21, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  diapter  (/). 
^  And  to  overcome  them.  In  those  wars. 
This  was  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the 
wars  with  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigen- 
ses, and  the  other  sincere  followers  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  time  of  the  Papal 
persecutions.  The  language  here  used 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  io 
Dan.  viL  21 :  ''  The  same  hom  made  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  agaiBit 
them."  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
f  And  power  was  given  hinu  See  NotM 
on  ver.  2.  ^  Over  dU  kindreds,  tad 
tongues,  and  ncUions.  For  the  meaning 
of  these  words,,  see  Notes  on  oh.  viL  £ 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  this  dondnicn 
was  set  up  over  the  world.  Gomp.  Dan. 
viL  25.  The  £Ehot  that  so  large  %  portion 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  was  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  Papacy,  and  lu- 
tained  it;  and  the  claim  whii^  it  setup 
to  universal  dominUMa,  and  to  the  i^ 
of  deposing  kings,  and  giving  awaj 
kingdoms,  corresponds  entirely  with  tfaa 
language  here  used. 

8.  And  all  that  dwell  vpon  the  emik 
shall  worship  him.  That  is,  as  iouM- 
diately  stated,  all  whose  names  are  not 
in  the  book  of  lifo.  On  the  word  wsr- 
ship,  see  Notes  on  ver.  4.  f  IfJkMt 
names  are  not  written  in  the  book  <^  W* 
of  the  Lamb.  That  is,  of  the  Lwd  Je- 
sus— the  Lamb  of  God.  See  Notes  on 
Phil.  iv.  3.  €k>mp.  Notes  on  John  L  29. 
The  representation  here  is,  that  the  Loid 
Jesus  keeps  a  book  or  register,  in  whkh 
are  recorded  the  names  of  all  who  riiall 
obtun  everlasting  lifb.  f  Slmnfrvmtke 
foundation  of  the  world.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  V.  6.  Comp.  Notes  on  eh.  iiL  5.  Tbe 
meaning  here  is,  not  that  he  was  aefeoslly 
put  to  death  'from  the  fonndation  of  the 
world,'  but  that  the  intention  to  give 
him  for  a  sacrifice  was  formed  Chea,  sad 
that  it  was  so  eertain  that  it  might  be 
spoken  of  as*  aetoaUlj 
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9  If  any  man  have  an  ear,  let 
him  hear. 

10  He  *  that  leadeth  into  oap- 


tivity    shall    go    into    captiyity: 
he  ^  that  killeth  Tvith  the  sword 


« Is.  83.1. 


*  Ge.9.e. 


See  Rom.  iv.  IT.  The  purpose  was  so 
eertain ;  it  was  so  constantly  represented 
by  bloody  sacrifices  from  the  earliest 
ages,  all  typifying  the  future  Saviour, 
ihat  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  '  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  Prof. 
Stuart,  however  (com.  in  loc.),  supposes 
that  this  phrase  should  be  connected 
with  the  former  member  of  the  sentence 
—  "whose  names  are  not  written,  from 
die  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the  life- 
book  of  the  Lamb  which  was  slain." 
Either  construction  makes  good  sense; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  which  is 
found  in  our  common  version  is  the 
most  simple  and  natural. 

9.  J/  any  mow  Kave  an  ear,  let  htm 
hear.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iu  7.  The  idea 
here  is,  that  what  was  here  said  re- 
specting the  '  beast'  was  worthy  of  spe- 
cial attention,  as  it  pertained  to  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

10.  He  that  leadeth  irUo  captivity. 
This  is  clearly  intended  to  refer  to  the 
power  or  government  which  is  denoted 
by  the  beast  The  form  of  the  expres- 
sion here  in  the  Greek  is  peculiar — *  If 
any  one  leadeth  into  captivity,'  Ac— 
BI  Tit  acxMo^o-Zay  cvvdyu.  The  state- 
ment is  general,  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  use  of  a  general  or  prevalent  truth 
with  reference  to  this  particular  case. 
The  general  truth  is,  that  men  will,  in 
the  course  of  things,  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  their  character  and  their 
treatment  of  others;  that  nations  cha- 
racterized by  war  and  conquest,  will  be 
■ubjeot  to  the  evils  of  war  and  conquest 
—or  that  titiey  may  expect  to  share  the 
same  lot  which  they  have  brought  on 
others.  This  general  statement  accords 
with  what  the  Saviour  says  in  Matt 
zxvi.  52, ''  All  they  that  take  the  sword, 
•hall  perish  wiUi  the  sword."  This  has 
been  abundantly  illustrate  I  in  the  world ; 
and  it  Is  a  very  important  admonition 
to  nations  not  to  indulge  in  the  purposes 
of  conquest,  and  to  individuals  not  to 
•ngage  in  strife  and  litigation.  The 
{particular  idea  here  is,  that  it  would  be 
a  characteristic  of  the  power  here  re- 
ferred tu,  that  it  would  '  lead  others  into 
MoUvUy.'    Thi«  would  be  fiilfilled  if  it 
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was  the  characteristic  of  this  power  to 
invade  other  countries  and  to  make  th^ 
inhabitants  prisoners  of  war ;  if  it  mado 
slaves  of  other  people;  if  it  set  up  aa 
unjust  dominion  over  other  people ;  or 
if  it  was  distinguished  for  persecuting 
and  imprisoning  the  innocent  or  for  de- 
priving the  nations  of  liberty.  It  is  on- 
necessary  to  say  that  this  is  strikingly 
descriptive  of  Rome — considered  in  any 
and  every  point  of  view — whether  under 
the  republic  or  the  empire;  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical ;  whether  Pagan 
or  Papal.  In  the  following  forms  there 
has  been  a  complete  fulfilment  under 
that  mighty  power  of  what  is  here  said : 

(a)  In  the  desire  of  conquest,  or  of  ex- 
tending its  dominion,  and,  of  course, 
leading  others  captive  as  prisoners  of 
war,    or    subjecting   them   to    slavery. 

(b)  In  its  persecutions  of  true  Chris- 
tians —  alike  pursued  under  the  Pagan 
and  the  Papal  form  of  the  administra- 
tion, (c)  Especially  in  the  imprison- 
ments practised  under  the  Inquisition— 
where  tens  of  thousands  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  worst  kind  of  captivity.  In 
every  way  this  description  is  applicable 
to  Rome,  as  seeking  to  lead  the  world 
captive,  or  to  subject  it  to  its  own  abso- 
lute sway.  ^  Shall  go  into  captivity. 
As  a  just  recompense  for  subjecting 
others  to  bondage,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  general  principle  of  the  diviaa 
administration.  This  is  yet,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  be  fulfilled ;  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  discloses  the  manner  in 
which  the  Papal  secular  power  will  come 
to  an  end.  It  will  be  by  being  subdued, 
so  that  it  might  seem  to  be  made  captive, 
and  led  oflf  by  some  victorious  host.  Rome 
now  is  practically  held  in  subjection  by 
foreign  arms,  and  has  no  true  inde- 
pendence; perhaps  this  will  be  more 
and  more  so  as  its  ultimate  fall  ap- 
proaches. ^He  that  killeth  with  th€ 
•word.  See  Notes,  as  above,  on  Matt 
xxvi.  52.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  applicable  to  Rome  in  all  the 
forms  of  its  administration  considered  ai 
a  Pagan  power,  or  considered  as  a  noml » 
nally  Christian  power;  either  with  re- 
ference* to  its  secular  or  its  splritsal 
dominion.     Compute  the  aanben  of 
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must  be  killed  with  the  sword. 
Here  is  the  padenoe*  and  the  faith 
of  the  saints. 

11  And  I  beheld  another  ^  beast 

human  beings  that  have  been  put  to 
death  by  that  Roman  power;  and  no 
better  language  oould  have  been  chosen 
to  characterize  it  than  that  which  is  here 
used — *  killeth  with  the  sword.'  Gomp. 
Notes  on  Dan.  viu  24-28,  II.  (3),  (o). 

33fu9t  be  killed  toith  the  eword.  This 
omination  must  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  war  and  slaughter.  Nothing  is  more 
probable  than  this  in  itself;  nothing 
oould  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  divine  dealings  in  the 
world.  Such  a  power  as  that  of  Rome 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  oyercome  but  by 
the  force  of  arms ;  and  the  probability 
is,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  over- 
thrown in  a  bloody  revolution,  or  by 
foreign  conquest.  Indeed,  there  are  not 
a  few  intimations  now  that  this  result  is 
hastening  on.  Italy  is  becoming  im- 
patient of  the  secular  power  swayed  in 
connexion  with  the  Papacy,  and  sighs 
for  freedom;  and  it  is  every  way  pro- 
bable that  that  land  would  have  been 
free,  and  that  the  secular  power  of  the 
Papacy,  if  not  every  form  of  the  Papacy 
itself,  would  have  come  to  an  end,  in 
the  late  convulsion  (1848)  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  intervention  of  France 
and  Austria.  The  period  designated  by 
prophecy  for  the  final  overthrow  of  that 
power  had  not  arrived ;  but  nothing  can 
secure  its  continuance  for  any  very  con- 
siderable period  longer,  f  Here  ie  the 
patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 
That  is,  the  trial  of  their  patience  and 
of  their  faith.  Nowhere  on  earth  have 
the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints 
been  put  to  a  severer  test  than  under 
the  Roman  persecutions.  The  same  idea 
occurs  in  ch.  zlv.  12. 

11.  And  I  beheld  another  beast,  Comp. 
Notes  on  ver.  1.  This  was  so  distinct 
from  the  first  that  its  characteristics  could 
be  described,  though  as  shown  in  the 
Analysis  of  the  chapter,  there  was,  in 
many  points,  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  The  relations  between  the 
two  will  be  more  fully  indicated  in  the 
Notes.  ^  Coming  up  out  of  the  earth. 
Prof.  Stuart  renders  this,  ''ascending 
from  the  land."  The  former  was  repre- 
•vnted  AB  rifling  vp  out  of  the  sea  (ver. 


ooming  up  out  of  the  etoQi ;  and  be 
had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he 
spake  as  a  dragon. 

«  He.  6. 12.  ho.lL7, 

1);  indicating  that  the  power  was  to 
rise  from  a  perturbed  or  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  —  like  the.  ocean.  This,  from 
that  which  was  more  settled  and  stable 
—  as  the  land  is  more  firm  than  the 
waters.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  image;  but  the  maimral 
idea  as  applied  to  the  two  formi  of  the 
Roman  power  supposed  to  be  hare  re- 
ferred to,  would  be  that  the  former— the 
secular  power  that  sustained  the  Pa 
pacy — rose  out  of  the  agitated  state  of 
the  nations  in  the  invasions  of  the 
Northern  hordes,  and  the  convulsioni 
and  revolutions  of  the  falling  empire  of 
Rome ;  and  that  the  latter,  the  spiritosl 
power  itself — represented  by  the  beast 
coming  up  from  the  land — ^grew  up  undei 
the  more  settled  and  stable  order  of 
things.  It  was  comparatively  eahn  in 
its  origin,  and  had  less  the  appearance 
of  a  frightful  monster  rising  up  from  the 
agitated  ocean.     Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  1. 

J' And  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamh, 
n  some  respects  he  resembled  a  Iambi 
that  is,  he  seemed  to  be  a  mild,  gentle^ 
inofifensive  animal.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  is  a  most  striking 
representation  of  tho  aotaal  manner  ift 
which  the  power  of  the  Papacy  hsf 
always  been  put  forth  —  putting  on  the 
apparent  gentleness  of  the  lamb;  or 
laying  claim  to  great  meekness  and 
humility,  even  when  deposing  kingi^ 
and  giving  away  crowns,  and  driving 
thousands  to  the  stake,  or  throwing 
them  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, f  And  he  spake  as  a  dragcm. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  ziu  3.  The  meaning 
here  is,  that  he  spake  in  a  harsh,  haughty, 
proud,  arrogant  tone — as  we  should  sup- 
pose a  dragon  would  if  he  had  the  power 
of  utterance.  The  general  sense  is,  that 
while  this  'beast'  had,  in  one  respect- 
in  its  resemblance  to  a  lamb  —  the  ap- 
pearance of  groat  gentleness,  meeknesi^ 
and  kindness,  it  hpA,  in  another  respeet^ 
a  haughty,  imperious,  and  arrogant 
spirit.  How  appropriate  this  is,  as  a 
symbol,  to  represent  the  Papacy,  ocO' 
sidered  as  a  spiritual  power,  it  is  VB- 
necesssary  to  say.  It  will  be  admlUwc^ 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  deiifi 
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12  And    ho  exerciseth  all  the  I  which  dwell  therein  to  worship  Um 
power  of  the  first  beast  before  him,   first   beast,  whose  deadly  woimd 


and  causeth  the  earth  and  them 


of  this  symbol,  thai  if  it  was  in  fact 
intended  to  refer  to  the  Papacy,  a  more 
appropriate  one  could  not  have  been 
chosen. 

12.  And  he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of 
the  Jirtt   heatt  before  him^    The   same 
amount  of  power;   the  same  kind   of 
power.     This  shows  a  remarkable  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  beasts;  and 
proves  that  it  was  intended  to  refer  to 
the  same  power  substantially,  though 
manifested  in  a  dififerent  form.     In  the 
fulfilment  of  this,  we  should  naturally 
look  for  some  government  whose  autho- 
rity extended  far,  and  which  was  abso- 
lute and  arrogant  in  its  chara'cter,  for 
this  is  the  power  attributed  to  the  first 
beast    See  Notes  on  verses  2,  3,  4,  7,  8. 
This  description  had  a  remarkable  fulfil- 
ment in  the   Papacy,  considered  as  a 
spiritual  dominion.    The  relation  to  the 
seoular  power  is  the  same  as  would  be 
indicated  by  these  two  beasts ;  the  do- 
minion was  as  wide-spread;  the  authority 
was  as  absolute  and  arrogant.    In  fact, 
on  these  points  they  have  been  identical. 
The  one  has  sustained  the  other ;  either 
one  would  long  since  have  fallen  if  it 
had  not  been  upheld  by  the  other.     The 
Papacy,  considered  as  a  spiritual  domi- 
nation, was  in  fact  a  new  power  starting 
np  in  the  same  place  as  the  old  Roman 
dominion,  to  give  life  to  that  as  it  was 
tending  to  decay,  and  to  continue  its 
ascendency  over  the  world.    These  two 
things,   the  secular  and    the    spiritual 
power,  constituting  the  Papacy  in   the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  are  in  fact  but 
the  continuance  or  the  prolongation  of 
the  old  Boman  dominion — the  fourth 
kingdom  of  Daniel — united  so  as  to  con- 
stitute in  reality  but  one  kingdom,  and 
yet  so  distinct  in  their  origin,  and  in 
their  manifestations,  as  to  be  capable  of 
separate  contemplation  and  description, 
and  thus  properly  represented  by  the 
two  'beasts' that  were  shown  in  vision  to 
John.    \  And  causeth  the  earth  and  them 
which  dtoell  therein  to  worship  the  first 
hwuL    That  is,  to  respect,  to  reverence, 
to  honor.     The  word  worship  here  refers 
to  eunl  respect,  and  not  to  religious  ado- 
wtitn     Bee  Notes  on  ver.  4.    The  mean- 


was  healed.* 


a  ver.  3. 


ing  here,  according  to  the  interpretadoa 
proposed  all  along  in  this  chapter,  Si^ 
that  the  Papacy,  considered  in  its  reU- 
gious  influence,  or  as  a  spiritual  power- 
represented  by  the  second  beast — secured 
for  the  civil  or  secular  power — repre* 
sen  ted  by  the^rst  beast — the  homagt 
of  the  world.    It  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing up  that  dominion,  and  of  giving  it 
its  ascendency  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.     The  truth  of  this,  as  an  historical 
fact,  is  well  known.     The  Roman  civil 
power  would  have  long  ago  lost  all  its 
influence  and  been  unknown,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Papacy;  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  influence  which  it  has  had  since 
the  irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians, 
and  the  changes  which  their  invasion 
produced,  can  be  traced  to  that  new 
power  which  arose  in  the  form  of  the 
Papacy — represented  in  Daniel  (ch.  viL 
8),  by  the  *little  horn.'    That  new  power 
gave  life  and  energy  to  the  declining  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  and  brought  the  world 
again  to  respect  and  honor  its  authoritj. 
^  Whose  deadly  wound  was  healed.    See 
Notes  on  ver.  3.    That  is,  was  healed  by 
the  influence  of  this  new  power  repre- 
sented by  the  second  beast.    A  state  of 
things  occurred,  on  the  rise  of  that  new 
power,  as  if  a  wound  in  the  head,  oUier- 
wise  fatal,  was  healed.     The  striking 
applicability  of  this   to    the  decaying 
Roman  power — smitten  as  with  a  deadly 
wound    by  the  blows  inflicted    by  the 
Northern  hordes,  and  by  internal  dissen- 
sions— will  occur  to  every  one.    It  was 
as  if  a  healing  process  had  been  imparted 
by  some    life-giving  power,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  Roman  dominion — the 
prolongation  of  Daniel's  fourth  kingdom 
— has   continued  to  the  present  time. 
Other  kingdoms  passed  away — the  Assy- 
rian, the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian, 
the  Macedonian ;  Rome  alone,  of  all  the 
ancient  empires,  has  prolonged  its  power 
over  men.    tn  all  changes  elsewhere,  an 
influence  has  gone  forth  from  the  seven- 
hilled  city  as  wide  and  as  fearful  as  it 
was  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  republio, 
the  triumvirate,  or  the  empire,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  world  etill  listens  revo- 
rently  to  the  mandates  which  issue  firoB 
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13  And  he  doeth  great  wonders,* 
BO  that  ho  makoth  hre  come  down 
from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
sight  of  men, 

•  Matt  24.  24.  2Th.  2.  9, 10. 

tbe  seat  which  so  long  gave  law  to 
mankind.  The  fact  that  it  i«  so  is  to  be 
traeed  solely  to  the  influence  of  that 
power  represented  here  by  the  second 
Deost  that  appeared  in  vision  to  John — 
the  Papacy. 

13.  And  he  doeth  great  toondere. 
Signs — vtiitiia — the  word  commonly  em- 
ployed to  denote  miracles  (Gomp.  Notes 
on  Acts  ii.  19);  and  the  representation 
here  is,  that  the  power  referred  to  by 
the  second  beast  would  found  its  claim 
on  pretended  miracles,  and  would  ac- 
complish an  effect  on  the  world  ae  if  it 
actually  did  work  miracles.  The  appli- 
cability of  this  to  Papal  Rome  no  one 
can  doubt  See  Notes  on  2  Thess.  ii.  9. 
Comp.  ver.  Ii.  ^  JTiat  he  makethfire  come 
down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
tight  of  men.  That  is,  he  pretends  to  do 
this ;  he  accomplishes  an  effect  ae  if  he 
did  it  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  actually  did  this,  any  more  than 
it  is  to  suppose  that  he  actually  per- 
formed the  other  preteifded  miracles  re- 
ferred to  in  other  places.  John  describes 
him  as  he  saw  him  in  the  vision ;  and  he 
saw  him  laying  claim  to  this  power,  and 
actually  producing  an  effect  ae  if  by  a 
miracle  he  actually  made  fire  descend 
from  heaven  upon  the  earth.  This  is  to 
be  understood  as  included  in  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  9)  calls  '  signs 
and  lying  wonders,'  as  among  the  things 
by  which  the  'man  of  sin  and  the  son 
of  perdition'  would  be  characterized,  and 
by  which  he  would  be  sustained.  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  Why  this  par- 
ticular pretended  miracle  is  specified 
here  is  not  certain.  It  may  be  because 
this  would  be  among  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  of  the  pretended  miracles 
wrought — as  if  lying  beyond  all  human 
power — as  Elijah  made  fire  come  down 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice, 
(1  Kings  zviii.  37,  38),  and  as  the  apos- 
tles proposed  to  do  on  the  Samaritans, 
(Luke  ix.  54),  a$  »/fire  were  called  down 
on  them  from  heaven.  The  phrase  'in 
the  sight  of  men'  implies  that  this 
would  bo  done  publicly,  and  is  such 
language  as  would  be  used  of  pretended  I 


14  And  deceiveth  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth  bj  the  means  of  those 
miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do 
in  the  sight  of  the  beast ;  saying  to 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  Siat 

miracles  designed  for  purposes  of  os- 
tentation. Amidst  the  multitudes  of 
pretended  miracles  of  the  Papacy,  it 
would  probably  not  be  diflKcult  to  find 
instances  in  which  the  v^ry  thing  here 
described  was  attempted,  in  which  Tft> 
rious  devices  of  pyrotechnics  were  shown 
off  OS  miracles.  For  an  illnatration  of 
the  wonders  produced  in  the  dork  agM 
in  reference  to  fire,  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  miracles,  and  regarded  <u 
miracles  by  the  masses  of  men,  the  readw 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Brewster's  Letters  on 
Natural  Magic,  particularly  Letter  ziL 

14.  And  deceivith  them  that  dwell  w 
the  earth  by  the  means  of  those  miracles. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  descrip- 
tive of  the  Papacy  than  this.  It  has 
been  kept  up  by  deception  and  delnsioD, 
and  its  pretended  miracles  have  bees, 
and  are  to  this  day,  the  means  by  which 
this  is  done.  Any  one  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  pretended 
miracles  practised  at  Rome,  will  see  the 
propriety  of  this  description  as  applied 
to  the  Papacy.  The  main  fact  here 
stated,  that  the  Papacy  would  endearor 
to  sustain  itself  by  pretended  miracles, 
is  confirmed  by  an  incidental  remark  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  when,  speaking  of  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  the  Great,  he  say^ 
"  The  credulity,  or  the  pmdence  of  Gre- 
gory, was  always  disposed  to  confirm  the 
truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of 
ghosts,  miracles f  and  resurrections." 
Dee,  and  Fall.  iii.  210.  Even  within 
a  month  of  the  time  that  I  am  writing 
(Oct.  5,  1850),  intelligence  has  been 
received  in  this  country  of  extraordinary 
privileges  conferred  on  some  city  in 
Italy,  because  the  eyes  of  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  in  that  city  have  miraculonslj 
moved — ^greatly  to  the  **  confirmation  of 
thofaithfoL*^  Snch  things  are  constantly 
occurring;  and  it  is  by.  these  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Papacy  has  heen,  and 
is,  sustained.  The  'Breviary'  teems 
with  examples  of  miracles  wrought  hj 
the  saints.  For  instance:  St.  Fraadli 
Xavier  turned  a  sujffioient  qnaliti^  of 
salt  water  into  fVesh  to  save  the  IItm 
of  five   hundred  travellers  who  wwt 
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dying  of  thirst,  enough  being  left  to 
allow  a  large  exportation  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  where  it  wrought 
•stoniBhing  cures.  St  Rajmond  de 
Pennafort  laid  his  cloak  on  the  sea,  and 
sailed  from  Majorca  to  Barcelona,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  in 
six  hours.  St  Juliana  lay  on  her  death- 
bed ;  her  stomach  rejected  all  solid  food, 
and  in  consequence  she  was  prevented 
from  receiving  the  eucharist  In  oom-i 
pliance.  with  her  earnest  solicitations, 
the  consecrated  wafer  was  laid  on  her 
breast;  the  priest  prayed;  the  wafer 
Tanished,  and  Juliana  expired.  Many 
pages  might  be  filled  with  accounts  of 
modem  miracles,  of  the  most  ridiculous 
description,  yet  believed  by  Roman 
Catholics ;  — the  undoubted  means  by 
which  Papal  Rome  '  deceives  the  world,' 
Mid  keeps  up  its  ascendency  in  this  age. 
Sec  Forsyth's  Italy ,  ii.  pp./ 154- 157; 
Borne  in  th^  Nineteenth  Century^  i.  p.  40, 
M,  ii  p.  356,  iii.  pp.  193-201;  Lady 
Morgan's  Italy,  ii.  p.  306,  iii.  p.  .189 ; 
Qraham's  Three  Months*  Reeidenee,  Ac, 
p.  241.  ^  Saying  to  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth.  That  is,  as  far  as  its  influence 
would  extend.  This  implies  that  there 
would  be  authority,  and  that  this  author- 
ity would  be  exercised  to  secure  this 
object  %  That  they  should  make  an 
iwage  to  the  beast.  That  is,  something 
that  would  represent  the  beast,  and  that 
might  be  an  object  of  worship.  The 
word  rejidered  image — e/xdiv — means  pro- 
perly (a)  an  image,  eflSgy,  figure,  as  an 
idol  image  or  figure;  (b)  a  likeness, 
resemblance,  similitude.  Here  the  mean- 
ing would  seem  to  be,  that,  in  order  to 
lecurb  the  acknowledgment  of  the  beast, 
and  the  homage  to  be  rendered  to  him, 
there  was  something  like  a  statue  made, 
<Mr  that  John  saw  in  vision  such  a  repre- 
sentation ;  that  is,  that  a  state  of  things 
existed  as  if  such  a  statue  were  made, 
and  men  were  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge this.  All  that  is  stated  here  would 
be  fulfilled  if  the  old  Roman  civil  power 
•hould  become  to  a  large  extent  dead, 
or  cease  to  exert  its  influence  over  men, 
and  if  then  the  Papal  spiritual  power 
should  cause  a  form  of  domination  to 
exist,  strongly  resembling  the  former  in 
ita  general  character  and  extent,  and  if 
U  iSiould  seooro  thi&  result — that  the 


beast,  which  had  the  ■  «Y)imd  by  a 
sword,  and  did  live. 

world  would  acknowledge  its  sway,  or 
render  it  homage  as  it  did  to  the  old 
Roman  government  This  would  receive 
its  fulfilment  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
first  'beasf  represented  the  ancient  Ro- 
man civil  power  as  such ;  that  tiiis  died 
away — as  if  the  head  had  received  a 
fatal  wound ;  that  it  was  again  revived 
under  the  influence  of  the  Irapacy ;  and 
that,  under  that  influence,  a  civil  govern- 
ment strongly  resembling  the  old  Roman 
dominion  was  caused  to  exist,  depending 
for  its  vital  energy  on  the  Papacy,  an^ 
in  its  turn,  lending  its  aid  to  support  the 
Papacy.  All  this  in  fact  occurred  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  power  after  the 
time  of  Constantino,  and  its  final  appa- 
rent extinction,  as  if '  wounded  to  death/ 
in  the  exile  of  the  last  of  the  emperon^ 
the  son  of  Orestes,  who  assumed  the 
names  of  Romulus  and  Augustus,  names 
which  were  corrupted,  the  former  by  the 
Greeks  into-  Momylhts,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Latins  "  into  the  contemptible  dim- 
inutive, Angustulus"  See Qibbon, ii. 381. 
Under  him  the  empire  ceased,  until  it 
was  revived  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  empire  which  then  sprung  up,  and 
which  owed  much  of  its  influence  to  the 
sustaining  ud  of  the  Papacy,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  sustiun  the 
Papacy,  we  discern  the  'image'  of  the 
former  Roman  power ;  the  prolongation 
of  the  Roman  ascendency  over  the  world. 
On  the  exile  of  the  feeble  son  of  Orestoi 
(A.  D.  476),  the  government  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Odoacer,  "the  first  Barba- 
rian who  reigned  in  Italy"  {Gibbon),  and 
then  the  authority  was  divided  among 
the  sovereignties  which  sprang  up  after 
the  conquests  of  the  Barbarians,  until  the 
'  empire''  was  again  restored  in  the  time 
and  the  person  of  Charlemagne.  See 
Gibbon,  iii.  344,  seq.  ^  Which  had  the 
tpound  by  a  stoord,  and  did  live.  Which 
had  a  wound  that  was  naturally  fatal^ 
but  whose  fatal  consequences  were  pre- 
vented by  the  intervention  of  another 
power.  Notes  on  vcr.  3.  That  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  given  above, 
the  Roman  imperial  power  was  'wounded 
I  with  a  fatal  wound'  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Northern  hordes — the  sword  of  the 
conquerors.  Its  power,  however,  was 
restored  by  the  Papacy,  giving  life  to 
that    which    resembled    essentially  th# 
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15  And  he  had  power  to  give 
*  life  unto  the  image  of  the  beast, 
that  the  image  of  the  beast  should 

a  Breath. 

Boman  civil  jurisdiction  —  Uie  'image' 
of  the  former  beast;  and  that  power, 
thus  restored,  asserted  itb  dominion 
agtun,  as  the  prolonged  Roman  domin- 
ion— the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  (see 
Notes  on  Dan.  yii.  19,  seq.) — over  the 
iforld. 

15.  And  he  had  power  to  give  life  tint 0| 
ike  image  of  the  beaet.  That  is,  that 
Image  of  the  beast  would  be  naturally 
powerless,  or  would  have  no  life  in  itself. 
This  second  beast,  however,  had  power 
to  impart  life  to  i(^  so  that  it  would  be 
invested  with  authority,  and  would  ex- 
ercise that  authority  in  the  manner  spe- 
cified. If  this  refers,  as  is  supposed,  to 
the  Roman  civil  power — the  power  of 
tile  empire  restored — it  would  find  a  ful- 
ment  in  some  act  of  the  Papacy  by  which 
the  empire  that  resembled  in  the  extent 
of  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  its  general 
character,  the  former  Roman  empire, 
received  some  vivifying  impulse,  or  was 
invested  with  new  power.  That  is,  it 
would  have  power  conferred  on  it  through 
the  Papacy  which  it  would  not  have  in 
itself,  and  which  would  confirm  its  juris- 
diction. How  far  events  actually  oc- 
curred corresponding  with  this,  will  be 
considered  in  the  Notes  at  the  close  of 
this  verse.  %  That  the  image  of  the  heaat 
eihoMld  both  epeak.  Should  give  signs 
of  life;  should  issue  authoritative  com- 
mands. The  tpeaking  here  referred  to 
pertains  to  that  which  is  immediately 
fpecified  in  issuiilg  a  command  that  they 
who  'would  not  worship  the  image  of  the 
beast  should  be  killed.'  f  And  came  that 
aa  many  aa  would  not  worship  the  image  of 
the  beast.  Would  not  honor  it,  or  acknow- 
ledge its  authority.  The  'worship*  here 
referred  to  is  cii>i7,  not  religious  homage. 
See  Notes  on  vcr.  4.  The  meaning  is,  that 
what  is  here  called  the  'image  of  the 
beast,'  had  power  given  it,  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  second  '  beast,'  to  set  up 
its  jurisdiction  over  men,  and  to  secure 
their  allegiance  on  pain  of  death.  The 
power  by  which  this  was  done  was  de-# 
rived  from  the  second  beast;  the  obe- 
dience and  homage  demanded  was  of  the 
most  entire  and  submissive  character; 
the  nature  of  the  government  was  in  a 


t>oth  speak,  and  oauae  that  as  many 
as  would  not  worship  *  the  image 
of  the  beast  should  be  killed. 
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high  degree  arbitrary;  and  the  penalty 
enforced  for  refusing  this  homage  wm 
death.  The  facta  that  we  are  to  look  for 
in  the  fulfilment  of  this,  are  (1)  that  ike 
Roman  imperial  power  was  iJwnt  to 
expire — as  if  wounded  to  death  by  the 
sword;  (2)  that  this  was  revived  in  the 
form  of  what  is  here  called  the 'image 
of  the  beaAt' — that  is,  in  a  form  closely 
resembling  the  former  power;  (3)  that 
this  was  done  by  the  agency  of  the  Papal 
power,  represented  by  the  second  beast; 
(4)  that  tiie  effect  of  this  was  to  set  up 
over  men  a  wide^xtended  secular  juris- 
diction, of  a  most  arbitrary  and  absolute 
kind,  where  the  penalty  of  disobedience 
to  its  laws  was  death — and  where  the 
infliction  of  this  was^  in  fact,  to  be  trmeed 
to  the  influence  of  the  second  beast— 
that  is,  the  Papal  spiritaal  power.  Tbe 
question  now  is,  whether  /acta  occurred 
that  corresponded  with  this  emblemade 
representation.  Now  as  to  the  leading 
fact — the  decline  of  the  Roman  infperial 
power — the  fatal  wound  inflicted  on  that 
by  the  'sword,'  there  can  be  no  doubt 
In  the  time  of  'Augustulns,'  as  above 
stated,  it  had  become  practically  extinct 
— '  wounded  as  it  were  to  death,'  and  to 
wounded  that  it  would  never  have  been 
revived  again  had  it  not  been  for  some 
foreign  influence.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
when  the  Papacy  arose,  the  necessity 
was  felt  of  allying  itself  with  some  wide- 
extended  civil  or  secular  dominion,  that 
might  be  under  its  own  control,  and  that 
would  maintain  its  spiritaal  authority. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  the  empire  was  re- 
vived— the  very  'image'  or  copy,  so  fisur 
as  it  could  be,  of  the  former  Roman 
power,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
that  the  power  which  was  wielded  in 
what  was  called  the  '  empire,'  was  that 
which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  derived 
from  the  Papacy,  and  was  designed  to 
sustain  the  Papacy,  and  was  actually 
employed  for  that  purpose.  These  are 
the  main  facts,  I  suppose,  which  are 
here  referred  to,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
Mr.  Gibbon  will  show  with  what  propri- 
ety and  accuracy  the  symbols  here  em- 
ployed were  used,  on  the  suppositioa 
that  this  was  the*  desJigiied  Nfe 
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(a)  T?  9  rise,  or  rostoration  of  this  impe- 
rial power  in  tbc  time  and  the  person  of 
Charlemagne.  Mr.  Gibbon  says  (iii.  362), 
"It  was  after  tbe  Nicene  Synod,  and 
aiider  tbe  reign  of  the  pious  Irene,  that 
tbe  Popes  consummated  the  separation 
of  Kome  and  Italy  [from  the  Eastern 
empire]  by  the  translation  of  the  empire 
to  the  less  orthodox  Charlemagne.  They 
were  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
rival  nations ;  religion  was  not  the  sole 
motire  of  their  choice ;  and  while  they 
dissembled  the  failings  of  their  friends, 
they  beheld  with  reluctance  and  suspl- 
5ion  lie  Catholic  virtues  of  their  foes. 
The  difference  of  language  and  manners 
liad  perpetcated  the  enmity  of  the  two 
capitals  [Rome  and  Constantinople] ; 
And  they  were  alienated  from  each  other 
by  the  hostile  opposition  oC  seventy  years. 
In  tiiat  schism,  the  Romans  had  tasted 
of  freedom  and  the  Popes  of  sovereignty: 
their  submission  would  have  exposed 
them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant, 
Bnd  the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed 
the  impotence  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of 
the  Byzantine  court"  Mr.  Gibbon  then 
proceeds  to  state  reasons  why  Charle- 
magne was  selected  as  the  one  who  was 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  revived 
imperial  power,  and  then  adds  (p.  343), 
**  The  title  of  patrician  was-b^ow  the 
merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne; 
and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  Western 
tmpire  that  they  could  pay  their  obliga- 
tions, or  secure  their  establishment  By 
this  decisive  measure  they  would  finally 
eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from 
the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town  the 
majesty  of  Rome  would  be  restored ;  the 
Latin  Christians  would  be  united  under 
%  supreme  head  in  their  ancient  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  sue- 
cessors  of  St,  Peter.  The  Roman  church 
would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable 
advocate;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop  might 
exercise,  with  honor  and  safety,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city."  All  this  seems 
as  if  it  were  a  designed  commentary  on 
such  expressions  as  these:  —  "And  he 
exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast, 
and  causeth  the  earth  and  them  that 
dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first  beast, 
whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,"  "  say- 
ing to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  that 
they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beast 
Whioh  bad. the  wound  by  a  0word,  and 


did  live ;  and  he  had  power  to  give  lUb 
unto  the  image  of  the  beast,"  Ac.  (6) 
Its  extent  It  is  said  (ver.  12),  "And 
he  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first 
beast,  and  causeth  the  earth  and  them 
which  dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first 
beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed," 
Comp.  vs.  14, 15.  That  is,  the  extent  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  revived  power,  or 
the  restored  empire,  would  be  as  great 
as  it  was  before  the  wound  was  inflicted. 
Of  the  extent  of  the  restored  empire  un- 
der Charlemagne,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  given 
a  full  account,  iii.  pp.  546-549.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  be  copied  here  in 
full,  and  a  summary  of  it  only  can  be 
given.  He  says,  "  The  empire  was  not 
unworthy  of  its  title ;  and  some  of  the 
fairest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  pa- 
trimony or  the  conquest  of  a  prince  who 
reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France^ 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary. 
I.  The  Roman  province  of  Gaul  had 
been  transformed  into  the  name  and 
monarchy  of  France,  Ac.  II.  The  Sa- 
racens had  been  expelled  from  France 
by  the  grandfather  and  father  of  Char- 
lemagne, but  they  still  possessed  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rook 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Amidst 
their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir 
of  Saragossa  implo;red  his  protection  in 
the  diet  of  Paderbom.  Charlemagne 
undertook  the  expedition,  restored  the 
emir,  and,  without  distinction  of  futh, 
impartially  crushed  the  resistance  of 
the  Christians,  and  rewarded  the  obe- 
dience and  service  of  the  Mahometans. 
In  his  absence  he  instituted  the  8pa^ 
nish  March,  which  extended  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ebro:  Barce- 
lona was  the  residence  of  the  French 
governor;  he  possessed  the  counties  of 
RousiUon  and  Catalonia  ;  and  the  inftint 
kingdoms  Q)i  Navarre  and  Arragon  were 
subject  to  his  jurisdibtion.  III.  As 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  patrician  of 
Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  pert 
of  Italy,  a  tract  bf  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  Alps  to  the  borders  of  Cala- 
bria, Ac.  rV.  Charlemagne  was  the 
first  who  united  Germany  under  the 
same  sceptre,  Ac.  V.  He  retaliated  on 
the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the 
same  calamities  which  they  had  in- 
flicted on  the  nations : — the  royal  resi^ 
dence  of  the  Cbagan  was  left  desolate 
and  unknown;  and  the  treasures,  the 
rapine  ef  two  buudred  and  fifty  yean. 
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mriched  the  Tictorions  troops,  or  deeo- 
Tftted  tiie  churches  of  Italy  and  GauL ' 
**  If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  the  geo- 
graphical picture/'  continues  Mr.  Gih- 
Don, ''  it  will  be  seen  that  the  empire  of 
the  Franks  extended,  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe, 
or  Vbtula;  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  from  the  dotchj  of  Benerentum 
to  the  riyer  Eyder,  the  perpetaal  boun- 
dary of  Germany  and  Denmark.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Western  empire  were 
subject  to  Charlemagne,  and  the  defi- 
eiency  was  amply  supplied  by  his  com- 
mand of  the  inaccerisible  or  invincible 
nations  of  Germany.''  (c)  The  depend- 
tnce  of  this  civil  or  revived  secular 
power  on  the  Papacy.  *'Hls  deadly 
wound  was^healed."  **  And  causeth  the 
earth  to  worship  the  first  beast."  "  Say- 
ing to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  that 
they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beasf 
"He  had  power  to  give  life  unto  the 
image  of  the  beast''  Thus  Mr.  Gibbon 
(iii.  ^3)  says,  ''  From  the  debasement 
of  a  provincial  town,  the  mi^esty  of 
Borne  would  be  restored;  the  Latin 
Christians  would  be  united  under  a 
supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metro- 
polis; a%id  the  eonqwmror*  of  tht  Wett 
would  receive  their  eroton  from  tlf  »ne- 
cetaov  of  St.  Peter."  And  again  (iii. 
Z4A)  he  says, ''  On  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century, 
Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of 
St  Peter;  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
Rome,  ho  exchanged  the  simple  dress 
of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patri- 
eian.  After  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
Mkysteries,  Leo  euddenly  placed  a  pre- 
eioua  crown  on  hi»  head,  and  the  dome 
resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people, '  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles, 
the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  hy 
God  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the 
Bomanel'  The  head  and  body  of 
Charlemagne  w^e  consecrated  by  the 
royal  unction;  his  coronation  oath  re- 
presents  a  promise  to  maintain  the  faith 
and  privileges  of  the  church;  and  the 
first  fruits  are  paid  in  rich  offerings  to 
the  shrine  of  the  apostle.  In  his  familiar 
conversation  the  emperor  protested  his 
ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which 
he  would  have  disappointed  by  his  ab- 
senoe  on  that  memorable  day.    But  the 

S reparations  of  the  ceremony  must  have 
isclosed  the  secret ;  and  the  journey  of 
Charlemagne  reveals  his  knowledge  and 


azpeetation :  he  had  acknowI«dg«d  thst 
the  imperial  title  was  the  object  of  his 
amiHtion,  and  s  Roman  senate  had  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  the  only  adequate 
reward  of  his  merit  and  services."  So 
again  (iii.  350)  Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking 
of  the  conquests  of  Otho  (A.  D.  962), 
and  of  his  vietorioaa  march  over  the 
Alps,  and  his  sul^ngation  of  Italy,  ssyi, 
*'  From  that  memorable  er%  two  maiins 
of  publio  jurisprudence  were  introdoosd 
by  force,  and  ratified  by  time.  L  Thsi 
the  prince  who  was  elected  by  the  Ger- 
man diet,  acquired  from  that  instant  the 
subject  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Some. 
II.  But  that  he  might  not  legally  airame 
^e  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till  he 
had  reeeited  the  crown  from  the  handi  of 
the  Boman  pontiff,"  In  connexion  with 
these  quotations  irom  Mr.  GibboD»  we 
may  add,  from  Sigonius,  the  oath  which 
the  emperor  took  on  the.  occasion  of  his 
coronation : ''  I,  the  Emperor,  do  engage 
and  promise,  in  the  nan>e  of  Christy 
before  God  and  the  blessed  Apostle 
Peter,  thai  I  will  be  a  protector  and 
defender  of  this  holy  Church  of  Borne,  in 
all  things  wherein  I  can  be  useful  to  i^ 
sH>  far  as  divine  assistance  shall  enaUt 
me,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and 
power  can  reach."  Quoted  by  Profl 
Bush,  Hieroph.  Nov.  1842,  p.  141.  We 
learn,  also,  from  the  biographers  of 
Charlemagne  that  a  commemorative 
coin  was  struck  at  Bouie  under  his 
reign,  bearing  this  inscription,  "  Reno- 
vatio  Imperii  Romani"  —  "JRevival  ef 
the  Jioman  Empire."  Ibid.  These  qio- 
tations,  whose  authority  will  not  be 
questioned,  and  whose  authors  will  net 
be  suspected  of  having  had  any  design 
•to  illustrate  these  passages  in  Uie  Apo* 
calypse,  will  serve  to  confirm  what  is 
said  in  the  li^otes  of  the  decline  and 
restoration  of  the  Roman  secular  power ; 
of  its  dependence  on  the  Papacy  to  givt 
it  life  and  vigor ;  and  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  designed  to  sustain  the  Papacy,  an4 
to  perpetuate  the  power  of  Rome.  It 
needs  only  to  be  added,  that  down  to  ths 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth — the  period  of 
the  Reformation — nothing  was  more  re- 
markable  in  history  than  the  readiness 
of  this  restored  secular  power  to  sustain 
the  Papacy  and  to  carry  out  its  designs; 
or  than  the  readiness  of  the  Papacy  to 
sustain  an  absolute  civil  despotism,  and  to 
make  the  world  subject  to  it  by  suppres- 
sing aU  attempts  in  &Tor  of  diil  libertl* 
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16  And  he  cansed  all,  both  small 
ftnd  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and 


16.  And  he  caueeth  all.  He  claims 
jadsdictlon,  in  the  matters  here  referred 
to,  over  all  classes  of  persons,  and  com- 
pels them  to  do  his  will.  This  is  the 
■econd  beast,  and,  according  to  the  In- 
^rpretation  given  above,  it  relates  to 
the  Papal  power,  and  to  its  claim  of 
universal  jurisdiction,  f  Both  tmall 
aud  great.  AH  these  expressions  are 
designed  to  denote  universality  —  refer- 
ring to  varioQS  divisions  into  which  the 
human  family  may  be  regarded  as  di- 
Tided.  One  of  those  divisions  is  into 
'small  and  great,*'  that  is,  Into  young 
and  old ;  those  small  -  in  stature  and 
those  large  in  stature ;  those  of  humble, 
•ad  those  of  elevated  rank.  %  Rich  and 
poor.  Another  way  of  dividing  the 
naman  race,  and  denoting  here,  as  in 
the  former  case,  aU — for  it  is  a  common 
method,  in  speaking  of  mankind,  to  de- 
loribe  them  as  'the  rich  *and  poor.' 
f  Free  and  bond.  Another  method  still 
of  dividing  the  human  race,  embracing 
9U — for  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth 
are  either  free  or  bond.  These  various 
forms  pf  expression,  therefore,  are  de- 
8ign%d  merely  to  denote,  in  an  emphatic 
manner, ' waiver aality.  The  idea  is,  that, 
fan  the  matter  referred  td$  none  were  ex- 
empt, either  on  account  of  their  exalted 
rank,  or  on  account  of  their  humble 
eondition ;  either  because  they  were  so 
mighty  as  to  be  beyond  control,  or  so 
mean  and  humble  as  to  be  beneath  no- 
tice. 4°d  if  this  refers  to  the  Papacy, 
every  one  will  see  the  propriety  .of  the 
description.  The  jurisdiction  set  up  by 
that  power  has  been  as  absolute  over 
kings  as  over  their  subjects;  over  the 
rich  and  mighty,  as  over  the  feeble  and 
the  poor; 'over  masters  and  over  their 
slaves ;  alike  over  those  in  the  humblest 
and  in  the  most  elevated  walks  in  life. 
^  To  receive  ti  mark  in  their  right  hand, 
or  in  their  foreheade.  The  word  here 
rendered  mark — x^P"'/!*''^ — occurs  only 
in  one  place  in  the  New  Testament  ex- 
cept in  the  book  of  Revelation,  Acts 
xviL  29,  where  it  is  rendered  graven. 
In  all  the  other  places  where  it  is  found 
(Rev.  xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  11,  xv.  2,  xvi. 
if  xix.  20,  XX.  4),  it  is  rendered  mark, 
and  is  applied  to  the  same  thing  —  the 
*wmk  of  the  beast.'   The  word  properly 


bond,  to  reoeiye  *  a  mark  in  their 
right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads : 

a  Oivetkem, 

means  something  graven  or  sculptured; 
hence  (a)  a  graving,  sculpture,  sculp- 
tured work,  as  images  or  idols;  (6)  a 
mark  cut  in  or  stamped — as  the  stamp 
on  coin.  Applied  to  men,  it  was  used 
to  denote  some  stamp  or  mark  on  the 
hand  or  elsewhere  —  as  in  the  case  of  e 
servant  on  whose  hand  or  arm  the  name 
of  the  master  was  impressed;  or  of  a 
soldier  on  whom  some  mark  was  im- 
pressed denoting  the  company  or  pha- 
lanx to  which  he  belonged.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  mark  slaves  or  sol- 
diers in  this  way ;  and  the  design  was 
either  to  denote  their  ownership  or  rank, 
or  to  preventTtheir  escaping  so  as  not  to 
be  detected.*  Most  of  us  have  seen 
such  marks  made  on  the  hands  or  armi 
of  sailors,  in. which,  by  a  voluntary  lct^ 
tooing,  their  names,  or  the  names  of  their 
vessels,  were  written,  or  the  figure  of  aa 
anchor,  or  some  other  device,  was  indeli- 
bly made  by  punctures  in  the  skin,  an^ 
by  inserting  some  kind  of  coloring  mat- 
ter. The  thing  which  it  is  here  said  wai 
engraven  on  the  hand  or  the  forehead, 
was  the  'name'  of  the  beast,  or  the 
'number*  of  his  name,  ver.  17.  That  is, 
the  '  name'  or  the  '  number'  was  so  in- 
delibly inscribed  either  on  the  hand  or 
the  forehead,  as  to  show  that  he  who 
bare  it  appertained  to  the  '  beast,'  and 
was  subject  to  his  authority — as  a  slave 
is  to  his  master,  or  a  soldier  to  his  com- 
mander. Applied  to  the  Papacy,  the 
meaning  is,  that  ther6  would  be  some 
mark  of  distinction ;  some  indelible  sign ; 
something  which  would  designate,  with 
entire  certainty,  those  persons  who  be- 
longed to  it,  and  who  were  subject  to  it. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  has  eminently  charao- 
terized  the  Papacy.  All  possible  cart 
has  been  taken  to  designate  with  accu- 
racy those  who  belong  to  that  commu- 

•  Anonr  the  Romans,  slavei  were  sti^maitized  with 
the  BiMters  name  nr  mark  on  their  foreheads.  So  Val 
erius  Mazimus  speaks  of  the  custom  for  slaves,  "liter- 
amm  notis  inuri ;"  and  Plautus  cals  the  slave  "litera* 
tot."  Ambrose  (De  Obit.  Valentin.)  says,  Chkracter* 
Domini  inseribuntur  servuli.  Petronius  mrntions  'be 
forehead  as  the  place  of  the  mrrk :  Servitia  core  in 
Arootibns  cernitis.  In  many  cav^s,  soldiers  bore  th* 
emperor's  name  or  mark  iniprintia  on  the  band.  Ae. 
tins  savs,  Stigmata  vocant  quae  \a  facir,  vel  in  alii 
parte  corporis,  inscribnnlur;  qualia  sunt  miittuoi  la 
Bianibns.  So  Ambrose  says,  Nomine  imperatorit  sl(- 
aantvr  militac    Oonp.  Kotet  od  OaL  vL  IT. 
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17  And  that  no  man  might  baj 
or  sell,  sare  he  that  had  tl^  mark, 
or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the 
number  *  of  his  name. 

«  C.U.2. 

Bion,  aad,  mil  over  the  world,  it  u  9Uj 
to  distingmish  those  who  render  mllegi- 
aace  to  the  Papal  power.  Comp.  Notei 
on  ch.  riu  3. 

17.  And  that  no  man  might  buy  or  tU. 
That  u,  this  mighty  power  woald  claim 
jnriadietion  over  the  traffic  of  the  world, 
and  endeaTor  to  make  it  tributarj  to  iu 
own  parposefl.  Comp.  ch.  zriiL  11-13, 
17-19.  This  is  represented  by  saying 
that  no  one  might  '  bay  or  sell'  except 
by  its  permission;  and  it  is  clear  that 
whero  this  power  exists  cf  determining 
who  may '  bay  and  sell/  there  is  absolute 
ooatiol  oyer  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
f  Sa9€  he  that  kad  the  mark.  To  keep 
it  all  among  its  own  friends;  among 
thoM  who  showed  allegiance  to  this 
power.  %  Or  the  name  of  the  becui. 
That  is,  the  'mark'  referred  to  was  either 
the  name  of  the  beas4»  or  the  number  of 
his  name.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  had 
something  branded  on  him  that  showed 
that  he  belonged  to  the  beast — as  a  slare 
had  the  name,  of  his  master;  in  other 
words,  there  was  something  that  cer- 
tainly showed  that  he  was  subject  to  its 
antiiority.  f  Or  the  nmtmber  of  hie  name. 
In  regard  to  what  is  denoted  by  the 
nastier  of  the  beast,  see  Notes  on  ver.  18. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  that  'number,' 
wbateyer  it  was,  was  so  marked  on  him 
as  to  show  to  whom  he  belonged.  Ao- 
eording  to  the  interpretation  here  pro- 
posed, the  meaning  of  this  passage  is, 
that  the  P^>acy  would  claim  jurisdiction 
oyer  traffic  and  commerce;  or  would 
endeaTor  to  bring  it  under  its  control, 
and  make  it  subservient  to  its  own  ends. 
Traffic  or  commerce  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal means  by  which  property  is  acquired, 
and  be  who  hae  the  control  of  this  has, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  control  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation;  and  the  question 
now  ia,  whether  any  such  jurisdiction 
has  been  set  up,  or  whether  any  such 
•ontrol  has  in  fact  been  exercised,  so 
that  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been 
subject  to  Papal  Rome.  For  a  more 
Ihll  illustration  of  this  I  may  refer  to  the 
Votes  on  ch.  xviii.  11-13, 16,  17;  but  at 
it  mi^  be  sofficUat  to  remark 


18  Here  ia  wisdom.  Lot  him 
that  hath  understanding  ooont  the 
number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the 
number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number 
is  six  hundred  threescore  and  six. 

• 

that  the  manifest  aim  of  the  Papacy  ii 
all  its  history  has  been  to  control  the 
world,  and  to  get  dominion  over  iti 
wealth,  in  order  that  it  might  accomplish 
its  own  purposes.  But  besides  this,  then 
have  been  numerous  specified  acts  more 
particularly  designed  to  control  the  basi- 
ness  of  'buying  and  selling.'  It  has 
been  common  in  Bome  to  prohibit,  by 
express  law,  all  traffic  with  heretics. 
Thus  a  oanon  of  tiie  Lateran  Conndl, 
under  Pope  Alexander  IIL,  commanded 
that  no  man  should  entertain  or  cherish 
them  in  his  house  or  land,  or  trafficmth 
them.  Hard.  tL  iL  1684^  The  Synod 
of  Tours,  under  the  same  Pope  Alexsa- 
der,  passed  the  law  that  no  man  should 
presume  to  receive  <»>  assist  the  heretici^ 
no,  not  so  fliuch  as  to  exercise  commeres 
with  them  in  telling  or  buying.  And  i(S 
too,  the  Constance  CoancU,  as  expressed 
in  Pope  Martin's  boll.  EUiott^  iiL  220, 
221. 

18.  Here  ie  witdom.  That  is,  ip  whst 
is  stated  respecting  the  name  and*  the 
number  of  the  name  of  the  beast.  The 
idea  is,  either  tlMit  there  would  be  need 
of  peeoliar  sagacity  in  determining  what 
the  '  number'  of  the  '  beast'  or  of  his 
'name'  was,  or  that  peculiar  'wisdom' 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
could  be  thus  expressed.  The  iMignage 
used  in  the  verse  would  lead  the  readtf 
to  suppose  that  the  attempt  to  make  cot 
the '  number'  was  not  absolutely  Jfcopefaw, 
but  that  the  number  was  so  tax  enigmati- 
cal as  to  require  much  skill  in  detennin> 
ing  its  meaning.  It  may  also  be  implied 
that,  for  some  reason,  there  was  true 
'wisdom'  in  designating  the  name  bj 
this  number,  .either  because  a  mmre 
direct  and  explicit  statement  might  ex- 
pose him  who  made  it  to  perscentios, 
and  it  showed  practical  wisdom  thus  to 
guard  against  this  danger ;  or  becaose 
tiiere  was  'wisdom'  or  skill  shown  is 
the  fact  that  a  number  eould  be  found 
which  would  thus  correspond  with  the 
name.  On  either  of  these  soppositioBi, 
peculiar  wisdom  would  be  required  ii 
decjrphering  its  meaning,  f  Lei  him 
tJuU  hath  tmderwUmdimg,    iBf^jiagCa) 
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Ihmt  it  was  prtMctieahh  to  'count  the 
bamber  of  the  ntoie;'  and  (b)  that  it 
would  require  uncommon  skill  to  do  it 
It  could  not  bo  suoccssAillj  attempted 
by  all;  but  still  there  wero  those  who 
might  do  it.  This  is  such  languai^o  as 
would  be  used  respecting  some  difficult 
matter,  but  where  there  was  hope  that, 
by  diligent  application  of  the  mind,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  understanding, 
there  would  be  a  prospect  of  success. 

7 J  Count  the  number  of  the  beaet.    In  rer. 
6,  it  is  'the  number  of  his  name:'    The 
word  here  rendered  'count' — rpn^ivdm — 
means  properly  to  count  or  reckon  with 
pebbles,  or  counters ;  then  to  reckon,  to 
wtimate.  The  word  hero  means  eompnte  ; 
tiiat  is,  ascertain  the  exact  import  of  the 
number,  so  as  to  identify  the  beast  The 
*  number'  is  that  which  is  immediately 
■peeifled,  'six  hundred  threescore  and 
Btz*— 666.    The  phrase  'the  number  of 
tiie  beast'  means,  that  somehow  this 
number  was  so  connected  with  the  beast, 
or  would  so  represent  its  name  or  cha- 
noter,  that  the  '  beast'  would  be  identi- 
fied by  its  proper  application.    The  men- 
tion in  ver.  17  of '  the  name  of  the  boasty' 
and  '  the  number  of  his  name,'  shows  that 
this  'number'  was  somehow  connected 
with  his  proper  designation,  so  that  by 
this  he  would  be  identified.    The  plain 
meaning  is,  that  the  number  666  would 
be  so  connected  with  Ms  name,  or  with 
that  which  would    properly  designate 
bim,  that  it  could  be  determined  who 
was  meant  by  finding  that  number  in 
big  name  or  in  his  proper  designation. 
This  is  the  exercise  of  the  skill  or  wisdom 
to  which  the  writer  here  refers:  substan- 
tiantially  that  which  is  required  in  the 
solution  of  a  riddle  or  a  conundrum.    If 
it  should  bo  said  here  that  this  is  undig- 
nified and  unworthy  of  an  inspired  book, 
it  may  be  replied  (a)  that  there  might 
be  some  important  reason#rhy  the  name 
or  designation  should  not  be  more  plainly 
made ;  (6)  that  it  was  important,  never- 
theless, that  it  should  be  so  made  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  ascertain  who  was 
referred  to ;  (c)  that  this  should  be  done 
only  in  some  way  which  would  inrolye 
the  principle  of  the  enigma — 'where  a 
known  thing  was  concealed  under  ob- 
•oore  language'  ( Webater^a  Die.) ;  (d)  that 
the  use  of  symbols,  emblems,  hieroglyph- 
left,  and  riddles  was  common  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  world ;  and  (e)  that  it  was 
■o  nneommon  thing  in  ancient  timos,  aa 


it  is  in  modem,  to  test  the  eapaoitj  an^ 

skill  of  men  by  their  ability  to  unfold 
the  meaning  of  proyerbs,  riddles,  and 
dark   sayings.      Comp.  the    riddle    of 
Samson,  Judges  xiv.  12,  seq.    See  olfo 
Ezek.  xvii.  2-8  j  Pror.  i.  2-6 ;  Ps.  xlix.  4» 
Ixxviii.  2;  Dan.  viii.  23.    It  would  be  a 
avjgHeieni   vindication    of    the    method 
adopted  here  if  it  was  certain  or  probn- 
ble  that  a  direct  and  explicit  statement 
of  what  was  meant  would  hav^  been  at> 
tended  with  immediate  danger,  and  if 
the  object  eould  be  secured  by  an  enig • 
matical  form,     f  For  it  ie  the  number  ^ 
a  man.    Various  interpretations  of  thli 
have  been  proposed.    Clericus  renders 
ity  "The  number  is  small,  or  not  such 
as  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  man."    Ro- 
senmiiller:   "The  number  indicates  o 
man,  or  a  certain  race  of  men."    Profi 
Stuart :  "  The  number  is  to  be  computed 
more  humano,  not  more  Unqelieo;"  "it  is 
a  man's  number."    Do  l^ctte :  "  It  Is 
such  a  number  as  is  commonly  reckoned 
or  designated  Jy  men."    Other  interpro- 
tations  may  bo  seen  in  Poole's  Synopeig, 
That  which  is  proposed  by  Roscnmiiller, 
however,  meets  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.    The  idea  if,  evidently,  that 
the  number  indicates  or  refers  to  a  cer- 
tain man,  or  order  of  men.     It  does  not 
pertain  to  a  brute,  or  to  angclio  beings. 
Thus    it  would  bo  understood  by  ono 
merely  interpreting  the  language,  and 
thus  the  connexion  demands,     f  And 
hie  nitm6er  ie  eix  hundred  threceeore  and 
•ix.    The  number  of  his  name,  ver.  17. 
This  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  that 
his  name  would  bo  composed  ofsix  bun* 
dred  and  sixty-six  letters ;  and  it  must^ 
therefore,  moan  that  somehow  the  num- 
her  666  would  be  expressed  by  his  name 
in  some  well-understood  method  of  com- 
putation.    The  number  here — six  han^ 
drod  and  sixty-six — is,  in  Walton's  Pofum 
glottf  written  out  in  full :  k^aKdctot  /(«. 
Korra  t(.    In  Wetstein,  Griesbaoh,  Hahn^ 
Tittmann,  and  the  common  Qreek  texty 
it  is  expressed  by  the  characters  y^^'  ■• 
666.    There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  this  is  ' 
the  correct  number,  though,  in  the  timo 
of  Irenoeus,  there  was  in  some  copies 
another  reading — x«f  =■  61 6.    This  read- 
ing was  adopted  by  the  Expositor  Ty- 
chonius;   but  against  this,  Irenaeus  in- 
veighs. Lib.  V.  c.  SO.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  number  666  is  the  correct 
reading,  though  it  would  seem  that  this 
was  sometimes  exprevsed  in  letters^  and 
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■ometiBiM  written  iu  fulL  Wetsteia 
•apposes  that  both  methods  were  used  by 
John :  that  in  the  first  copy  of  his  book 
he  used  the  letters,  and  in  a  lubseqnent 
eopy  wrote  it  in  full.  This  inquiry  is  not 
of  material  consequenoe. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  much  has 
been  written  on  this  mysterious  *  num- 
ber.* and  that  very  different  theories 
have  been  adopted  in  regard  to  its  appli- 
eation.  For  the  views  which  have  been 
tntertained  on  the  subject,  the  reader 
may  cousult,  with  advantage,  the  article 
Ia  Calmet's  Die,  under  the  word  Auti- 
«&rwf.  It  was  natural  for  Calmot,  being 
ft  Roman  Catholic,  to  endeavor  to  show 
tiiat  the  interpretations  have  b»en  so 
Tarious,  that  there  could  be  no  certainty 
in  the  application,  and  especially  in  the 
eoumon  applicaUon  to  the  Papacy.  In 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  the  following  general  re- 
marks may  be  made,  as  containing  the 
result  of  the  investigation  thus  far: — (a) 
There  was  some  jwytlery  in  the  matter — 
some  designed  concealment — some  rea- 
son why  a  more  explicit  statement  was 
not  adopted.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
stated;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
suppose  that  it  arose  from  something  in 
the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  writer,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  this  enigmatical  expres- 
sion was  designed  to  avoid  some  peril 
to  which  ho  or  others  might  be  exposed 
if  there  were  a  more  explicit  statement 
(6)  It  is  implied,  nevertheless,  that  it 
couUH  be  understood;  that  is,  that  the 
meaning  was  not  so  obscure  that»  by 
proper  study,  the  designed  reference 
could  not  be  ascertained  without  mate- 
rial danger  of  error,  (e)  It  required 
§kiU  to  do  this ;  either  natural  sagacity, 
or  particular  skill  in  interpreting  hie- 
roglyphics and  symbols,  or  uncommon 
spiritual  discernment  (d)  Some  man, 
or  order  of  men,  is  referred  to  that  conld 
properly  be  designated  in  this  manner, 
(e)  The  method  of  designating  persons 
obsourely  by  a  reference  to  the  numeri- 
eal  si^enification  of  the  letters  in  their 
names  was  not  very  uncommon,  and  was 
one  that  was  not  unlikely,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  have  been  resorted 
to  by  John.  **  Thus,  among  the  Pagans, 
the  Egyptian  mystics  spoke  of  Mercury, 
or  Thuiith,  under  the  name  1218,  be- 
eauso  tiic  (jfuok  letters  composing  the 
word  Thouth,  when  estimated  by  their 
Bomerioal  value,  together  madd  up  that 


nnmber.    By  others,  Jupiter  wat  invoked 
under  the  mystical  number  717;  because 
the  letters  of  'H  ATXH  —  Beginning,  or 
Firet  Origin,  which  was  a  characterisUe 
of  the  supreme  deity  worshipped  as  Jo* 
piter,  made  np  that  number.    And  Apollo 
under  the  number  608,  as  being  that  of 
VfS    or  hnSf   words    expressing    certain 
solar    attributes.     Again,   the   pseudo- 
Christian  or  semi-Pagan  Gnostics,  froo 
St.  John's  time  and  downwards,  affixed 
to  their  gems  and  amulets,  of  which  mol* 
titudca.  remain  to  the  present  day,  Uie 
mystic  word  afipaoa^  [abraeax]  or  «/9^«( 
[abraxfui]  under  the  idea  of  some  magie 
virtue  attaching  to  its  number  365,  ai 
being  that  of  the  days  of-  the  annual 
solar  circle,"  Ac    See   other  instancM 
referred  to  in  Elliott,  iii.  205.    TheM 
facts  show  that  John  would  not  be  un- 
likely to  adopt  some  such  method  of  ex- 
pressing a  sentiment  which  it  was  di- 
signed  should  be  obscure   in  form,  bat 
possible  to  be  understood.    It  should  be 
oildcd  here,  that  this  was  more  oommoi 
anM>ng  the  Jews  than  among  any  othei 
people.    (/)  It  seems  clear  that  some 
Greek  word  is  here  referred  to,  and  thi^ 
the  mystic  number  is  to  be  found  in  some 
word  of  that  language.     The  reaeam  f(ff 
this  opinion  are  those:   (I)  Jolm  wai 
writing  in  Qreek,  and  it  is  most  natonl 
to  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  refe- 
rence;  (2)  he  expected  that  his  book 
would   be  read  by  those  who  under- 
stood the  Greek  language,  and  it  would 
have  been  unnatural  to  have  increased 
the  perplexity  in  understanding  what  he 
referred  to  by  introduoing  a  word  of  a 
foreign  language ;   (3)  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  uie  Greek  alphabet,  and  not 
those   of  the    Hebrew,    are    expressly 
selected  by  the  Saviour,  to  denote  his 
eternity,   ''  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega*" 
oh.  i.  8,  11 ;  and  (i)  the  numerals  by 
which  the  eni^a  is  expressed — x^i — **^ 
Greek.    It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by 
many  that  the  solution  is  to  be  fbund  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  but  these  reasons 
seem  to  me  to  show  conclusively  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  solution  in  some" 
Greek  word. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  there  is 
any  word  which  corresponds  with  tiiese 
conditions,  and  which  would  natorally 
be  referred  to  by  John  in  this  mannsr. 
The  exposition  thas  fiar  has  led  ns  Is 
suppose  that  the  Papacy  in  some  fonn 
is  referred  to ;  and  the  enquiry  now  1% 
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whether  there  is  any  word  which  is  so 
certain  and  determinate  as  to  make  it 
pEobable  that  John  meant  to  designate 
that.  The  word  Aaruvos — Lateinoa^th^ 
Latin  [Man],  actually  has  all  the  con* 
ditions  supposed  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  From  this  word'  the  num- 
ber specified — 666 — is  made  out  as  fol- 
lows : — 

AATEINOS 

80    1    300   5    10    50    70    200  «=  666. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
word  intended  to  be  referred  to,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  be  made: — 
(a)  It  is  a  Greek  word.  (6)  It  expresses 
the  exact  number,  and  corresponds  in 
this  respect  with  the  language  used  by 
John,  (o)  It  was  early  suggested  as 
the  probable  meaning,  ■  and  by  those 
who  lived  near  to  the  time  of  John ; 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
ttie  Greek  language;  and  who  may 
be  supposed  to  hare  been  familiar  with 
this  mode  of  writing.  Thus  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Irenssus,  who  says,  "  It  seems 
to  me  very  probable ;  for  this  is  a  name 
of  the  last  of  Daniel's  four  kingdoms ; 
they  being  Latins  that  now  reign.'*  It 
is  true  that  be  also  mentions  two  other 
words  as  those  which  may  be  meant — 
imiv5«f  —  a  word  which  had  been  sug- 

fested  by  others,  but  concerning  which 
e  makes  no  remarks,  and  which,  of 
course,  must  have  been  destitute  of  any 
probability  in  his  viewj  and  Turaw  — 
which  he  thinks  has  t)ie  clearest  claims 
for  admission — though  he  speaks  of  the 
word  Lateinoa  as  having  a  claim  of  pro- 
bability, (d)  This  word  would  properly 
denote  the  Roman  power,  or  the  then 
Latin  power,  and  would  refer  to  that 
dominion  as  a  Latin  dominion  —  as  it 

S"  roperly  was ;  and  if  it  be  supposed  that 
;  was  intended  to  refer  to  that,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  should  be  some 
degree  of  obscurity  about  it,  this  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  selected  than  the 
word  Roman,  which  was  better  known ; 
and  (e)  there  was  a  special  propriety  in 
this  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Papal  Latin 
Eower.  The  most  appropriatt  appol- 
ktion,  if  it  was  designed  to  refer  to 
Borne  as  a  cm7  power,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  the  word  Roman ;  but 
tf  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  eecleaiaa- 
Ueal  power,  or  to  the  Papaoy,  this  is  the 
••fy  word  to  express  the  idMU   Intarlitr 


times  the  more  common  appellation  war 
Roman,  This  continued  until  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Eastern  and  Western  em- 
pires, when  the  Eastern  was  called  the 
Greek,  and  the  Western  the  Latin; 
or  when  the  Eastern  empire  assumed  the 
name  of  Roman,  and  affixed  to  the 
Western  kingdoms  one  and  all  that  were 
connected  with  Rome,  the  appellation  of 
Latin,  This  appellation,  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  language  only,  was  adopted 
by  the  Western  kingdoms,  and  came  to 
be  that  by  which  they  were  best  desig- 
nated. It  was  the  Latin  world,  the 
Latin  kingdom,  the  Latin  church,  the 
Latin  patriarch,  the  Latin  clergv,  the 
Latin  councils.  To  use  Dr.  Hore'i 
words,  "  They  Latinite  every  thing : 
Mass,  prayers,  hymns,  Litanies,  canons, 
decretals,  bulls,  are  conceived  in  Latin. 
The  Papal  councils  speak  in  Latin, 
women  themselves  piay  in  Latin.  The 
Scriptures  are  read  in  no  other  language 
under  the  Papacy  than  Latin.  In  shorty 
all  things  are  Latin."  With  what  pro« 
priety,  then,  might  John,  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  speak,  in  thii 
enigmatical  manner  of  the  new  power 
that  was  symbolized  by  the  beast,  aa 
Latin. 

The  only  objection  to  this  solution  thai 
has  been  suggested  is  that  the  ortho* 
graphy  of  the  Greek  word  is  Aanvf^ 
Latinoe  —  and  not  Aruves  —  Lateinoe  — • 
giving  the  number  616,  and  not  666; 
and  Bellarmine  asserts  that  this  is  the 
uniform  method  of  spelling  in  Greek 
authors.  All  Uiat  is  necessary  in  reply 
to  this,  is  to  copy  the  following  remark 
from  Prof.  Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  456 :  "  As  to 
the  form  of  the  Greek  word  AaruvH 
[Lateinoe],  viz.,  that  et  is  employed  for 
the  Latin  long  I,  it  is  a  sufficient  vindi« 
cation  of  it  to  cite  Sa/?e(vo(,  ^averetvotp 
IlavXeiyof,  Avrwvtivos,  AretXtos,  McrciXcff, 
llawuptoi,  Ovufitos,  etc.  Or  we  may  refer 
to  the  custom  of  the  more  ancient  Lati% 
as  in  Plautus,  of  writing  /by  ei,  e.  g^ 
solitei,  Diveis,  captivei,  preimus,  Lateina^ 
etc."  See  this  point  examined  farther, 
in  Elliott,  iu.  210-213. 
_  As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  been  sought  in  numerous 
other  words,  and  the  friends  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  the  enemies  of  the  Bible,  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  such  terms  are 
so  numerous  that  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tahaty  in  the  application.    Thvf 
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{Die^  mrt  Amiichritt),  after  eDnmeratiiig 
■uwj  of  these  terme,  bbjb,  **  The  nmn- 
Wr  6M  ie  found  in  n«meB  the  most 
Mered,  the  most  opposite  to  Antichrist 
The  wisest  and  hest  way  is  to  be 
iflenL" 


We  hare  seen  that,  besides  the  name 
LaUiiu>9,  two  other  words  had  been  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  time  of  IrensBos.  Some 
of  the  words 'in  which  the  mysterious 
number  has  been  since  supposed  to  be 
founds  are  the  following : — 


on  TlTh  Csssar  Romss  (Emperor  of  Borne),  that  is  100  + 10  +  60  + 
'      200  and  200+0  +  40-  

^Zv>  pT3  Nero  Cesar,  50  +  200  +  6  +  60,  and  100  +  60  +  200  —  

Biocles  Augustus  (Diodesian)  »    

C  F.  Julianus  Cesar  Athens  (the  Apostate)  »  

Luther—TiW?  =*  200  +  400  +  30  -h  6  +  30  -  ^.... 

Lampetis,  Xa^wtnt  «  30  + 1  +  40  +  80  +  6  +  800  + 10  +  200  «>  

9  Amruni  finmXua  =  8  +  30  +  1  +  300  +  10  +  60  +  8  +  2  +  1  +  200  + 
10-f30-f5-fl0-fl=  

IraXiM   ukXitnm  -  10  +  300  +  1+30  +  104-20  +  1  +  6  +  20  +  20  + 
30  +  8  +  200  + 10  + 1  = 

An«r«ry(  (the  Apostate)  1  +  80  +  70  +  6  +  1  +  300  +  8  +  200—  ^ 

n^n  (Roman,  Sc  &<*••)=  200 +  6 +  ^  +  10 +  10 +  400—  

erUjfOl  (Romanns,  Sc.  ifaw)  -  200  +  40  +  70  +  60  +  6  +  300  »  .^ 


606. 
666. 

DCLXTL 

DCLXfL 

666. 

660. 

6M. 

660. 
600. 
006.* 
000. 


It  will  be  admitted  that  many  of  these, 
•ad  others  that  might  be  named,  are 
fSiineifhl,  and  perhaps  had  their  origin  in 
»  determination^  on  the  qpe  hand,  to  find 
Some  referred  to  somehow,  or  in  a  de- 
termination, on  the  other  hand,  equally 
strong,  not  to  find'  this ;  but  still  it  is  re- 
markable how  many  of  the  most  obrious 
solutions  refer  to  Rome  and  the  Papacy. 
But  the  mind  need  not  be  distracted,  nor 
need  doubt  be  thrown  over  the  subject 
by  the  numtber  of  the  solutions  proposed. 
They  show  the  restless  character  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  ingenuity  of  men ; 
but  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
Into  doubt  a  solution  that  is  simple  and 
natural,  and  that  meets  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  t^e  ease.  Such  a  solution,  I 
believe,  is  found  in  the  word  Actuvos — 
Lateinotf  as  illustrated  above;  and  as 
that,  if  correct,  settles  the  case,  it  is  un- 
Becessary  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  do  so,  how- 
erer,  may  find  ample  illustration  in 
Oalmet»  Diet,,  Art  Antiehrut;  Elliott, 
Hwrae  Apoca,  ilL  207-221 ;  Prof.  Stuart, 
Com.  vol.  ii.,  Excurtutf  iv. ;  Bibliotheea 
Saera,  L  84-86 ;  Robert  Fleming  on  the 
Rue  and  Fall  of  the  Papaejf,  28,  seq. ; 
De  Wette,  ExegetUehee  HancUntehf  If,  7., 
iii.  140-142;  Vitringa,  Com,  626-637, 
StoemrtuBf  iv. ;  No9.  Tee,  Edi.  KoppU 
mmae,  voL  z.  b,  pp.  236-266 ;  and  the 
CoBiMntaries  generally. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AVALT8I8  OF  THB  CHATTEB. 

Ib  the  previcois  chapters  (ziL  ziiL) 
there  is  a  description  of  the  woes  and 
softvws  which,  for  a  long  period,  would 
come  upon  the  church,  and  which  would 
threaten  to  destroy  it    It  was  proper 
that  this  gloomy  picture  should  be  re- 
lieved, and  accordingly  this    chapter, 
having  much  of  Uie  aspect  of  an  episode^ 
is  thrown  in  to  comfort  the  hearts  of 
those  who  should  see  those  troublous 
times.   There  were  bright  scenes  beyond, 
and  it  was  important  to  direct  the  eye  to 
them,  that  the  hearts  of  the  sad  might 
be  consoled.    This   chapter,   therefore, 
contains  a  succession  of  symbolical  re-  r 
presentations  designed  to  show  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  these  tilings — **  to  hold 
out  the  symbols  of  ultimate  and  certain 
victory."    Pro/,  Stuart,    Those  symbols 
are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  vision  of  the  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  on  Mount  Zion,  as 
emblematic  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
redeemed,  vs.  1-6.  They  have  the 
Father's  name  in  their  foreheads  (ver. 
1);  they  sing  a  song  of  victory  (vs.  2,  3); 
they  are  found  without  fault  before  God 
— ^representatives,  in  this  respeety  of  all 
that  will  be  saved,  vs.  4,  6. 

(2)  The  vision  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  gospel,  vs.  6,  7.    An  aagel  It  mm 
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AND  I  looked,  and,  lo,  a  Lamb  * 
stood  on  the  mount  Sion,  and 
with  him  an  hundred  forty  and  four 

flying  in  the-  midst  of  heayen,  haying 
the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  all 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  an- 
nouncing that  the  end  is  near : — a  repre- 
sentation designed  to  show  that  the 
l^spel  will  be  thus  preached  among  all 
nations;  and  when  that  is  done,  tiie 
time  will  draw  on  when  the  affairs  of  the 
world  will  be  wound  up. 

(3)  The  fall  of  Babylon,  the  mighty 
Anti-christian  power,  ver.  8.  An  angel 
is  seen  going  forth  announcing  the  glad 
tidings  that  this  mighty  power  is  oyer- 
thrown,  and  that,  therefore,  its  oppres- 
sions are  come  to  an  end.  This,  to  the 
ohuroh  in  trouble  and  persecution,  is  one 
of  the  most  comforting  of  all  the  assur- 
ances that  God  makes  in  regard  to  the 
tbture. 

(4)  The  certain  and  final  destruction 
of  all  the  upholders  of  that  Anti-christian 
power,  vs.  9-12.  Another  angel  is  seen 
making  proclamation  that  all  the  sup- 
porters and  abettors  of  this  formidable 
power  would  drink  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  God ;  that  they  would  be  tor- 
mented with  fire  and  brimstone;  and 
that  the  smoke  of  their  torment  would 
ascend  up  for  ever  and  ever. 

(6)  The  blessedness  of  all  those  who 
die  in  the  Lord ;  who,  amidst  the  perse- 
cutions and  trials  that  wore  to  come 
upon  the  church,  would  be  found  faithful 
unto  death,  ver.  13.  They  would  rest 
from  their  labors ;  the  works  of  mercy 
which  they  had  done  on  the  earth  would 
follow  them  to  the  future  world,  securing 
rich  and  eternal  blessings  there. 

(6)  The  final  overthrow  of  all  the  en- 
emies of  the  church,  vs.  14-20.  This  is 
the  grand  completion ;  to  this  all  things 
are  tending ;  this  will  be  certainly  ac- 
eomplished  in  due  time.  This  is  repre- 
iMited  under  various  emblems : — 

(a)  The  Son  of  man  appears  seated 
on  a  cloud,  having  on  his  head  a 
golden  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a 
sharp  sickle — emblem  of  gather- 
ing in  the  great  harvest  of  the 
earth,  and  of  his  own  glorious 
reign  in  heaven,  ver.  14. 
(&)  An  angel  is  seen  coming  out  of 
the  temple,  announoing  tiiat  the 


thousand,  *  hayine   his    Father*! 
name  *  written  in  their  foreheads. 
'    «  e.  6. 12. 
^0.7.4.  ce.8.12. 


time  bad  come,  and  calUng  on 
the  Great  Reaper  to  thrust  in  his 
sickle,  for  the  harvest  of  the  world 
was  ripe,  ver.  15. 
(e)  He  that  has  the  sickle  thrusts  fai 
his  sickle  to  reap  the  great  har- 
vest, ver.  16. 
{d)  Another  angel  is  seen  represent- 
ing the  final  judgment  of  God  on 
the'  wicked,  vs.  17-20.    He  also 
has  a  sharp  sickle;  he  is  com* 
manded   by  an  angel   that  has 
power  over  fire  to  thrust  in  his 
sickle  into  the  earth ;  he  goes  forth 
and  gathers  the  clusters  of  the 
vine  of  the  earth,  and  casts  them 
into  the  great  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God. 
This  whole  chapter,  therefore,  is  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  former 
representations.    The  action  of  the  grand 
moving  panorama  is  stayed    that  the 
mind    may  not  be  overwhelmed  with 
gloomy  thoughts,  but  that  it  may  be 
cheered  with  the  assurance  of  the  final 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Tho 
chapter,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  intro- 
duced with  great  artistic  skill,  as  weU 
as  great  beauty  of  poetic  illustration ; 
and,  in  its  place,  it  is  adapted  to  set  forth 
this  great  truth,  that,  to  the  righteonsy 
and  to  the  church  at  large,  in  the  dark- 
est times,  and  with  the  most  threatening 
prospect  of  calamity  and  sorrow,  there 
'is  the  certainty  of  final  victory,  and  that 
this  should  be  allowed  to  cheer  and  sus- 
tain the  soul. 

1.  And  I  looked.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  new  vision.  The  eye  was 
turned  away  from  the  beast  and  hip 
image  to  the  heavenly  world — the  Mount 
Zion  above,  f  And  lo  a  LamK  See  Notes 
on  ch.  V.  6.  f  Stood  on  the  Mount  Sion, 
That  is,  in  heaven.  See  Notes  on  Heb. 
xiL  22.  Zion,  literally  the  Southern  hill 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  name  also 
given  to  the  whole  city;  and,  as  that  was 
the  seat  of  the  divine  worship  on  earth, 
it  became  an  emblem  of  heaven  —  the 
dwelling-place  of  God.  The  scone  of  the 
vision  here  is  laid  in  heaven,  for  it  is  a 
vision  of  tho  ultimate  triumph  of  the  re- 
deemed, designed  to  sustain  the  ehnrdi 
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2  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  he»-| 
ren,  fts  the  Toioe  *  of  numj  waien, 
and  as  tbe  Toice  of  a  great  thuoder : 
and  I  heard  the  Toioe  of  harpers  * 
harping  with  their  harps. 

3  Aikd   thej  §img  as  it  irere  a 

•  e.1f.«.  ke.h.%9. 


ia  ritw  of  the  triids  tiuU  ha/i  ftlroulj 
eome  b|Mpd  ii,  and  of  tfaoiM  vfaicfa  were 
jet  to  eome.  ^  And  ttitJk  kirn  n  kvn^red 
forty  utd  j'otir  tkom»nmti.  Tkefe  are  eri- 
dent! J  tbe  tame  pcrsbnt  that  were  seen 
IB  ihe  Tuion  recorded  io  chapter  riL  5-8, 
aod  the  represeotatiofi  u  made  for  the 
aaoie  parpo«« — u>  ffaitain  the  chnrch  in 
trial,  with  the  certaintjof  110  fotore  glorr. 
8ee  2kotc«  on  eh.  tul  4^  ^  n^vimg  kin 
Patktr^t  nntme  wcritten  ta  thtir /orekeadt. 
Showing  thai  they  were  hi«.  See  Xote« 
on  eh.  TiL  3,  ziiu  16.  In  eh.  riL  3.  it  is 
mercij  raid  that  thej  were  'sealed  in 
their  foreheads ;'  the  patvaze  here  showi 
how  thej  were  sealed.  Ther  had  the 
name  of  God  so  stamped  or  marked  on 
their  foreheads  as  to  show  that  thej  be- 
longed to  hia.  Comp.  Xotes  on  ch.riL  3-& 
2.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  Aeaven. 
Showing  that  the  seene  is  laid  in  hearen, 
bat  that  John  in  the  vision  was  on  the 
earth.  ^  At  ike  voice  of  tmany  wmien. 
As  the  tound  of  the  ocean,  or  of  a  migh^ 
cataracL  That  is,  it  was  so  load  tlwt  it 
eoald  be  heard  from  heaven  to  earth,  lio 
eomparison  ooold  express  this  more  snb- 
limelj  than  to  saj  that  it  was  like  the 
roar  of  the  oeeaa.  ^  Am  tke  voice  of  a 
great  thunder.  As  the  lond  sonnd  of 
thonder.  ^  Amd  I  heard  ihe  voice  of 
harpere.  In  heaven: — the  song  of  re- 
demption accompanied  with  strains  of 
sweet  instmmental  mosic.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  harp,  see  Notes  on  Isa. 
V.  12.  5  Barping  with  ikeir  harpe, 
Plajing  on  their  harps.  This  image 
gives  new  beantj  to  the  description. 
Though  the  soand  was  load  and  swell- 
ing, so  load  that  it  could  be  heard  on  the 
earth,  jet  it  was  not  more  shoating,  or 
merelj  a  tamnltaoas  erj.  "  It  was  like 
tbe  sweetness  of  sjmphonioos  harps." 
The  music  of  heaven,  thoagh  elevsited 
and  jojous,  is  sweet  and  harmonious; 
aoi  perhaps  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tions of  heaven  on  earth  is  the  effect  pro- 
dnced  on  the  soul  bj  strains  of  sweet  and 
iplaian  mosie. 


new  *  song  before  the  thi^ne,  and 
before  the  four  beasts,  and  the  el- 
den  :  and  no  man  could  learn  thai 
sonf  bnt  the  *  hundred  and  fortj 
oji^Tfour  thousand,  which  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earth. 


c  e.  15.  s. 


d  ver.  L 


3.  Amd  tkef  eung  aa  it  were  a  new  taiff. 
See  Notes  on  eh.  v.  9.     It  was  proper  tt 
call  this  '  new,*  because  it  was  on  a  new 
oeeasion,  or  pertained  to  a  new  object 
The  song  here  was  in  celebration  of  tbs 
complete  redemption  of  the  chnrch,  sod 
was  the  song  to  be  sang  in  view  of  ito 
inal  triumph  over  all  its  foes.    Compt 
Notes  eh.  viL  9, 10.     f  Before  the  throne. 
The  throne  of  God  in  heaven.   See  Notcf 
on  ch.  iv.  2.    ^  And  before  the  four  beattt. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  6-8.     ^  And  the  A- 
dere.     See  Notes  on  eh.  ir.  4.     f  And  m 
auia  eould   learn  that  eong,  ke,    NoM 
could  understand  it  but  the  redeemed. 
That  is,  none  who  had  not  been  redeemed 
eoold  enter  fullj  into  the  feelings  sad 
sjmpathies  of  those  who  were.    A  great 
truth  is  taught  here.    To  appreciate  fully 
the  songs  of  Zion ;  to  understand  the  Isa- 
gnage  of  praise;  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  truths  which  pertain  to  redemp- 
tion, one  must  himself  have  been  re- 
deemed bj  the  blood  of  Christ    He  mart 
have  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  sinner  ub- 
der  the  condemnation  of  a  holj  law;  he 
must  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  dss- 
ger  of  eternal  death ;  he  must  have  ei- 
perieneed  the  jojs  of  pardon,  or  he  osi 
never  nnderstsmd  in  its  true  import  tbe 
language  used  bj  the  redeemed.    And 
this  is  onlj  sajing  what  we  are  familisr 
with  in  other  things.    He  who  b  saved 
from  peril ;  he  who  is  rescaed  from  long 
eaptivitj;  he  who  is  pardoned  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold ;  he  who  is  reoovered  from 
dangerous  illness ;  he  who  presses  to  hit 
bosom  a  beloved  child  just  rescued  from 
a  waterj  grave,  will  have  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  language  of  joj  and  triumph 
which  ha  eiCh  never  understand  who  hm 
not  been  placed  in  such  eircnmstaneef ; 
but  of  all  tiie  joj  ever  experienced  in  the 
universe,  so  ikr  as  we  can  see,  that  mail 
be  the  meet  sublime  and  transportiBf 
which  will    be    experienced  wb«m  the 
redeemed  shall  stand  on   Meant  Ziea 
above,  and  shall  realise  thai  th^  si* 
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4  These  are  they  whioh  were  not 
defiled  with  women;  for  they  are 
«  Ca.  1.  s.  8. 8. 

4.  Thete  art  they*  In  tills  Yene,  and 
in  the  following  Terse,  the  vrriter  states 
the  leading  oharacteristics  of  those  who 
are  sared.  The  getural  idea  is,  that 
they  are  chaste ;  that  thej  are  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb;  that  tl/ey  are  re- 
deemed from  among  men ;  and  that  they 
are  without  gbile.  %Wkxch  were  not 
defiUd  with  women.  Who  were  chaste. 
The  word  defiUd  here  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  as  denoting  that 
they  were  not  guilty  of  illicit  intercourse 
with  women.  It  is  unnecessary  to  show 
that  this  is  a  virtue  everywhere  required 
in  the  BiblCi  and  eve^  where  stated  as 
among  the  oharaoteristios  of  the  re- 
deemed. On  no  point  are  there  more 
firequent  exhortations  in  the  Scriptures 
than  on  this ;  on  no  point  is  ti^ere  more 
solicitude  manifested  that  the  professed 
friends  of  the  Saviour  should  be  without 
blame.  Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  zv.  20 ;  1 
Cor.  vi.  18 ;  Rom.  i.  24-82;  Heb.  xiii.  4. 
See  also  1  Cor.  v.  1,  vi.  13 ;  Oal.  v.  19  ; 
£nh.  V.  3;  Col.  iiL  5;  1  Thess.  iv.  3. 
This  passage  cannot  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  celibaevy  whether  among  the  clergy  or 
laity,  or  in  favor  of  monastic  principles 
in  any  form,  for  the  thing  that  is  speci- 
fied is  that  they  were  not '  dejiled  with 
women,'  and  a  lawful  connexion  of  the 
sexes,  such  as  marriage,  is  not  defile- 
ment See  Notes  on  Heb.  xiii.  4.  The 
word  here  rendered  defiled — l^oXht^nvav, 
from  ftoXtfyw — is  a  word  Ihat  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  marriage  relation.  It 
means  properly  to  toil,  to  atctin,  to  defile. 
1  Cor.  vili.  7,  '  Their  conscience  being 
weak,  is  defiled.*  Bev.  Hi.  4,  'Which 
have  not  defiled  their  garments.'  The 
word  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  in  the  passage 
before  us,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  that  which  is'law- 
ful  and  proper,  and  oonsequentiy  that  it 
cannot  do  construed  as  an  expression 
against  marriage  and  in  favor  of  celibacy. 
It  is  a  word  that  is  properly  expressive 
of  illicit  intercourse  —  of  impurity  and 
unohastity  of  life— and  the  statement  is, 
that  they  who  are  saved  are  not  impure 
and  unchaste.  %  For  they  are  virgine. 
vof^ipi.  This  is  the  masculine  form,  but 
this  form  is  found  in  the  later  Greek,  and 
in  the  Christian  fathers.  S^e  Suidos  and 
32* 


Tirgins.*     These  are  they  which 
follow  *  the  Lamb  whithersooyer  he 

b  Jno.  10.  27. 

Suioer,  7%e».  The  meaning  of  the  word, 
when  found  in  the  feminine  form,  is  well 
understood.  Itdenotee  a  virgin,  a  maiden, 
and  thence  it  is  used  to  denote  that  which 
is  chaste  and  pure: — virgin  modesty; 
virgin  gold;  virgin  soil;  virgin  blush; 
virgin  shame.  The  word  in  the  mascu- 
line form  must  have  a  similar  meaning 
as  applied  to  men,  and  may  denote  (a) 
those  who  are  unmarried;  (h)  those  who 
are  chaste  and  pure  in  general.  The 
word  is  applied  by  Suidas  to  Abel  and 
Melchizedek.  ''The  sense,"  savs  De 
W^tte  (in  loe.)f  **  cannot  be  that  i^l  these 
144,000  had  lived  an  unmarried  life,  for 
how  could  the  Apostie  Peter,  and  others 
who  were  married,  have  been  excluded? 
But  the  reference  must  be  to  those  who 
held  themselves  from  all  impurity — «n* 
keuaehkeit  und  hurerei — which,  in  the 
view  of  the  aposties,  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  idolatry."  Comp.  Bleek,  Beitr. 
i.  185.  Profl  Stuart  supposes  that  the 
main  reference  here  is  to  those  who  had 
kept  themselves  from  idolatry,  and  who 
were  thus  pure.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  obvious  meaning  is 
the  correct  one,  that  it  refers  to  the  re- 
deemed OS  chaste,  and  thus  brings  into 
view  one  of  the  prominent  things  hi 
which  Christians  are  distinguished  from 
the  devotees  of  nearly  every  other  form 
of  religion,  and  indeed  extensively  from 
the  world  at  large.  This  passage,  also, 
cannot  be  adduced  in  favor  of  tiio  mo- 
nastic system,  because  («)  whatever  may 
be  said  anywhere  of  the  purity  of  virgins, 
there  is  no  eueh  commendation  of  it  as 
to  imply  that  the  married  life  is  impure ; 
(&)  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Ood  meant 
in  any  way  to  reflect  on  the  married  life 
as  in  itself  impure  or  dishonorable ;  (e) 
the  language  does  not  demand  such  an 
interpretation ;  and  (d)  the  fact*  in  re- 
gard to  the  monastic  life  have  shown 
tiiat  it  has  had  very  littio  pretensions  to 
a  claim  of  virgin  purity.  ^These  are 
they  which  follow  the  Lamb.  This  is  ano- 
ther characteristic  of  those  who  are  re- 
deemed —  that  they  are  followers  of  the 
Lamb  of  Qod.  That  is,  they  are  his  dis- 
ciples ;  they  imitate  his  example ;  they 
obey  his  instructions;  they  yield  to  hif 
laws ;  they  receive  him  as  their  counsel- 
lor and  their  guide.    See  Notes  on  Joha 
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unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb 
5  And  in  their  mouth  was  found 

m  BoiighLlOo.t.20.         ftJa.1.18. 

X.  3,  27.  5  Whitkenoever  he  goetk.  As 
•beep  follow  the  shepherd.  Gomp.  Ps. 
zxiUL  ly  2.  It  is  one  charaeteiistie  of 
tnie  Christians  that  they  follow  the  8a- 
Tionr  wherever  he  leads  Uiem.  Be  it  into 
trouble,  into  danger,  into  difficult  duty; 
be  it  in  Christian  or  heathen  lands ;  be 
it  in  pleasant  paths,  or  in  roads  rough 
and  difficult,  they  commit  themselres 
wholly  to  his  guidance,  and  submit  them- 
selres wholly  to  his  wilL  %  Thete  were 
redeemed  from  among  men.  This  is  ano- 
ther characteristic  of  those  who  are  seen 
on  Mount  Zion.  They  are  there  hecauee 
they  are  redeemed,  and  they  hare  the 
eharaeter  of  the  redeemed.  They  are 
not  there  in  virtue  of  rank  or  blood  (John 
L  13);  not  on  the  ground  of  their  own 
works  (TituB  iii.  5),  but  because  they  are 
redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  his 
Son.  Bee  Notes  ou  ch.  v.  9,  10.  None 
will  be  there  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  '  redeemed ;'  none  will  be 
absent  who  hare  been  truly  redeemed 
from  sin.  f  Being  the  firet-fruiU  nnto 
God.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word^rsf- 
fruiiHy  see  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  The 
meaning  here  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  whole  of  the  num- 
ber that  was  saved,  but  that  they  were 
repreaentativee  of  the  redeemed.  They 
had  the  same  characteristics  which  aU 
the  redeemed  must  hare ;  they  were  a 
pledge  that  all  the  redeemed  would  be 
there.  Prof.  Stuart  supposes  that  the 
sense  is,  that  they  were,  as  it  ^re, '  an 
offering  peculiarly  acceptable  to  God.' 
The  former  explanation,  however,  meets 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  f  And  to  the  Lamb. 
They  stood  there  as  redeemed  by  him, 
thus  honoring  him  as  their  Redeemer^ 
and  showing  forth  his  glory. 

5.  And  in  their  mouth  waa  found  no 
guile.  No  deceit,  fraud,  hypocrisy. 
They  were  sincerely  and  truly  what 
they  professed  to  be  —  the  children  of 
Qod.  Thip  is  the  last  characteristic 
which  is  given  of  them  as  redeemed,  and 
M  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this  ia 


6  And  I  Bair  another  angel  flj 
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always  represented  as  one  of  the  chtr- 
aeteristics  of  the  true  cfaQdren  of  God. 
See  Notes  on  John  L  47.  %  For  they 
are  wiihoutfamk  before  cHe  f&rtme  ofQoL 
The  word  here  rendered  without  fauU^ 
i^^Mcmeans  proi>erlj  wpotleee,  witkovlt 
bUmuh,  1  Pet  L  19.  See  Notes  on  CoL 
L  22.  This  eannot  be  construed  u 
meaning  that  they  were  by  nature  pun 
and  holy,  but  on^  that  ihey  were  pun 
as  they  stood  before  the  throne  of  God 
in  heaven — 'having  washed  their  robei, 
and  made  them  pore  in  the  blood  of  tiie 
i  Lamb.'  See  Notes  on  ch.  viL  14  It 
'  will  be  certunly  true  that  all  who  staod 
there  will  be  in  fact  pure,  for  nothing 
impure  or  unholy  shall  enter  there. 
Ch.  xxi.  27- 

The  deeign  of  this  portion  of  the  chap 
ter  was  evidently  to  comfort  thorn  to 
whom  the  book  was  addressed,  and,  in 
the  same  way,  to  comfort  all  the  chilta 
of  God  in  times  of  persecntion  and  trisL 
Those  living  in  the  time  of  John  w«e 
suffering  persecntion,  and,  in  t£e  pr^ 
vious  chapters,  he  had  described  more 
fearful  trials  yet  to  come  on  the  chorelL 
In  these  trii^,  therefore,  present  tod 
prospective,  there  was  a  propriety  in 
fixing  the  thoughts  on  the  final  triampii 
of  the  redeemed — that  glorious  state  in 
heaven  where  all  persecution  shall  ceast, 
and  where  all  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  stand  before  his  throne.  Wbat 
could  be  better  fitted  than  this  view  to 
sustain  the  souls  of  the  persecuted  and 
the  sorrowful  T  And  how  often  since  in 
the  history  of  the  church  —  in  the  dirlc 
times  of  religious  declension  and  of  per- 
secution—  has  there  been  occasion  to 
seek  consolation  .in  this  bright  view  of 
heaven  I  How  often  in  the  life  of  eaeb 
believer,  when  sorrows  come  upon  him 
like  a  flood,  and  earthly  consolation  ii 
gone,  is  there  occasion  to  look  to  that 
blessed  world  where  all  the  redeemed 
shall  stand  before  God ;  where  all  tean 
shall  be  wiped  away  from  every  fiwe; 
and  whore  there  shall  be  the  assurance 
that  the  last  pang  has  been  endured,  tad 
that  the  soul  is  to  be  happy  for  ever 
6.   And  I  taw  another  angeL     TUl 
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in  the  midat  of  hoaren,  having  the  * 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 
to  every  *  nation,  and  kindrod>  and 
tongue,  and  people, 

mnst  of  coarse  moan  »  different  one 
from  some  one  mentioned  before;  but 

•  no  auoh  angel  is  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
rioas  chapters,  nnless  we  go  back  to  ch. 
xii.  7.  It  is  not  necessary,  howeyer,  to 
suppose  that  John  refers  to  a  particular 
angol  immediately  preceding  this.  In 
the  course  of  these  visions  he  had  seen 
many  angels;  and  now,  accustomed  to 
these  visions,  he  says  that  he  saw  *  an- 
other' one  employed  in  a  remarkable  em- 

'  bassy,  whose  message  was  fitted  to  cheer 
the-  hearts  of  the  desponding,  and  to 
support  the  souls  of  the  persecuted  and 
the  sad — for  his  appearing  was  the 
pledge  that  the  gospel  would  be  ulti- 
mately preached  to  ail  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth.  The  dtaign  of  this  vision  is, 
therefore,  substantially  the  same  as  the 
former  —  to  cheer  the  heart,  and  to  sus- 
kUn  the  courage  and  the  faith  of  the 
ehuroh,  in  the  persecutions  and  trials 
irhich  were  yet  to  come,  by  the  assurance 
bhat  the  gospel  would  be  ultimately  tri- 
nmphant.  ^  Fly  in  the  midat  of  heaven. 
In  the  air ;  so  as  to  appear  to  be  moving 
ilong  the  face  of  the  sky.  The  scene 
oonnot  be  in  heaven,  as  the  gospel  is  not 
to  be  preached  there,  but  the  word  must 
denote  heaven  as  it  appears  to  us — the 
tky.  Prof.  Stuart  renders  it  correctly, 
*  mid-air.'  He  is  represented  as  Jlyingt 
to  denote  the  rapidity  with  which  the 

a  el  would  spread  through  the  world 
lat  Aiture  period  referred  to.  Gomp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  vi.  2.  f  Having  the  ever- 
lotting  goepel.  The  gospel  is  heVe  called 
everlasting  or  eternal,  (a)  because  its 
ffreat  truths  have  always  existed,  or  it 
u  conformed  to  eternal  truth;  (6)  be- 
cause it  will  for  ever  remain  unchanged 
—not  being  liable  to  fluctuation  like  the 
opinions  held  by  men;  (c)  because  its 
effects  will  be  everlasting — in  the  re- 
demption of  the  soul  and  the  joys  of 
heaven.  In  all  the  glorious  eternity 
before  the  redeemed,  they  will  be  but 
developing  the  effects  of  that  gospel  on 
their  own  hearts,  and  enjoying  the  re- 
sults of  it  in  the  presence  of  God.  f  To 
oreaeh  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth. 
To  aU  men — as  is  immediately  specifloiL 


7  Saying  with  a  loud  voice,  7ear 
Gk>d,  and  give  glory  to  him ;  for  * 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  ooida  t 

m  2Sa.28.  6;  Is.  40.  8. 
b  Ep.  8.  9.  ,.e  a  1ft.  4. 

Oomp.  Matt  zxviii.  19;  Mark  zvi  1ft. 
H  And  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  Ao. 
To  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  to 
all  men  without  any  distinction  or  ex- 
ception. See  Notes  on  ch.  vii.  9.  Tho 
truth  here  taught  is,  that  the  gospel  if 
to  be  preached  to  all  men  as  on  an 
equality,  without  any  reference  to  their 
rank,  their  character,  or  their  complex- 
ion ;  and  it  is  implied  also  that  at  the 
time  referred  to,  this  will  be  done. 
When  that  time  will  be,  the  writer  does 
not  intimate  farther  than  that  it  would 
be  after  the  beast  and  his  adherents  had 
attempted  to  stay  its  progress ;  and  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this,  therefore,  we  are 
to  look  to  a  period  subsequent  to  tho 
rise  and  fall  of  that  great  Antichristiaa 
power  symbolized  by  the  beast  and  his 
image.  This  is  in  entire  accordance 
wi^  the  prediction  in  Daniel.  See 
Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  19>22. 

7*  Saying,  with  a  loud  voice.  As  if 
all  the  nations  were  summoned  to  hear. 
f  Fear  Ood.  That  is,  reverence,  honor, 
obey  God.  Render  homage  not  to  the 
beast,  to  his  image,  or  to  any  idol,  but 
to  the  only  true  God.  This  is  the  evAm 
etance  of  the  gospel — its  end  and  design 
— to  turn  men  fVom  all  forms  of  idol- 
worship  and  superstition,  to  the  worship 
of  the  only  true  God.  ^  And  give  glory 
to  him.  To  give  glory  to  him  is  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  only  true  God ; 
to  set  up  his  pure  worship  in  the  heart; 
and  to  praise  him  as  the  great  Ruler  of 
heaven  and  earth,  f  For  the  hour  of 
hie  judgment  ie  come.  His  judgment  on 
the  beast  and  on  those  who  worship  him. 
The  imagery  here  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  Dan.  vii.  9, 10, 14, 26, 27,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject  See  Notes  on 
those  verses.  The  main  idea  is,  that 
when  God  shall  be  about  to  cause  his 
gospel  to  spread  through  tho  world,  there 
will  be,  as  it  were,  a  solemn  judgment 
on  that  Antichristian  power  which  had 
so  long  resistod  his  truth  and  persecuted 
his  saints,  and  that  on  the  fall  of  that 
power  his  own  kingdom  will  be  set  up 
on  the  earth;  that  is,  in  the  langnagt 
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of  Daniely  "the  kingdom,  and  the  do- 
minion, and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  whole  hearen,  shall  be 
S'ven  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
ost  High."  ^  And  worthip  htm  that 
wuule  heaven,  and  earth,  Ac  The  tme 
Qod,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  As 
alreadj  remarked,  this  is  the  ultimate 
design  of  the  gospel,  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  the  great  end  for  which  it 
was  revealed  will  be  reached. 

The  design  of  this  portion  of  the  chap- 
ter (vs.  6,  7),  also,  was  to  comfort  those 
to  whom  the  book  was  addressed,  and 
in  the  same  way  to  comfort  the  church 
in  all  thcr  persecution  and  opposition 
which  the  truth  would  encounter.  The 
ground  of  consolation  then  was  that  a 
time  was  predicted  when  the '  everlasting 
gospel'  would  be  made  to  fly  speedily 
through  the  earth,  and  when  it  would  be 
announced  that  a  final  judgment  had 
oome  upon  the  great  Anti-christian 
power  which  had  prevented  its  being 
before  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  world. 
The  same  ground  of  encouragement  and 
eonsolation  exists  now,  and  the  more  so 
as  wo  see  the  day  approaching ;  and  in 
all  times  of  despondency  we  should  allow 
our  hearts  to  be  cheered  as  we  see 
that  great  Antichristiaa  power  waning, 
and  as  we  see  evidence  that  the  way 
is  thus  preparing  for  the  rapid  and 
universal  diffusion  of  the  pure  gospel 
of  Christ 

8.  And  there  followed  another  angeL 
That  is,  in  the  vision.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  this  would,  in  the 
fulfilment,  succeed  the  other  in  time. 
The  chapter  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
representations,  all  designed  to  illustrate 
the  same  general  thing,  and  to  produce 
the  same  general  effect  on  the  mind — 
that  the  gospel  would  be  finally  triumph- 
ant, and  that,  therefore,  the  hearts  of 
the  troubled  and  the  afflicted  should  be 
comforted.  Tho  representation  in  this 
fer»o,  bearing  on  this  point,  is,  that 
Babylon,  the  great  enemy,  would  fall  to 
rise  no  more.  ^  Babylon.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  word  Babylon  occurs 
in  this  book,  though  i^  isr  repeatedly 
mentioned  afterwards,  ch.  zvi  19,  zviL 
$,  XTiii.  2, 10,  21.     In  reference  to  the 


And  worship  him  that  made  heaven,  |  8  And  there  followed  another 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  angel,  saying,  Babylon  *  i»  feUen, 
foontains  of  waters.  «  is. sl •;  Je. n. 7, 8;  cis. 2, 3. 

literal  Babylon,  the  word  is  used,  h 
the  Kew  Testament,  in  Matt.  L  11,  12, 
13;  Acts  TiL  43;  1  Pet.  ▼.  13.  Seeln- 
tro.  to  L  Peter,  §  2.  Babylon  wu  s 
well-known  dtyon  the  Euphrates  (fort 
full  deseription  of  which  see  Notes  on 
Isa.  Analysis  of  cfas.  ziiL,  xiv.),  and  mi 
in  the  days  of  its  pride  and  gloty  tin 
head  of  the  heathen  world.  In  refe- 
rence to  khe  meaning  of  the  word  in  tidi 
plaee,  it  may  be  remarked  (1)  that  tht 
genenl  characteristics  of  Babylon  mn, 
that  it  was  prond,  hanghty,  insoln^ 
oppressive.  It  was  chiefly  known  tad 
remembered  by  the  Hebrew  people  ai  i 
power  that  had  invaded  the  holy  Isad; 
that  had  reduced  its  capital  and  tempb 
to  ruins ;  tiiat  had  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  suligectingitto 
the  condition  of  a  province,  and  that  had 
carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  a  long 
and  painful  captivity.  It  became,  there- 
fore, the  emblem  of  all  that  was  hangbtr 
and  oppressiTe,  and  especially  of  all  tfait 
persecuted  the  church  of  God.  (2)  Tke 
word  must  be  used  here  to  denote  sent 
power  that  resembled  the  ancient  sid 
literal  Babylon  in  these  characteristiei. 
The  literal  Babylon  was  no  more;  bit 
the  name  might  be  properly  used  to 
denote  a  similar  power.  We  are  to  seek, 
therefore,  in  the  application  of  this,  ftr 
some  power  that  had  the  same  genenl 
characteristics  which  the  literal  Bab^ 
had.  (3)  In  enquiring,  then,  what  ii 
referred  to  here  by  the  word  Babjlo% 
we  may  remark  (a)  that  it  could  not  ht 
the  literal  Babylon  on  the  Enphrates,  fcr 
the  whole  representation  here  is  of 
something  future,  and  the  literal  Baby 
Ion  had  long  since  disappeared,  never, 
according  to  the  prophecies,  to  be  rebnOt 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  xiii.  20-22.  (b)  AO 
the  circumstances  require  ns  to  under- 
stand this  of  Rome  —  at  some  period  of 
its  history: — for  Rome,  like  Babyloa. 
was  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  head  of 
the  heathen  world;  Rome  was  charae- 
terized  by  many  of  the  same  attribntei 
as  Babylon,  being  arrogant,  proud,  op* 
pressive ;  Rome,  like  Babylon,  was  db- 
tinguished  for  its  conquests,  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  made  all  other  nations  Bib> 
ject  to  its  control ;  Rome  had  been,  liki 
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16  fallen,  that  great  city,  because 
she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the 


Babylon,  a  dosolatiDg  power,  having 
destroyed  the  capital  of  the  holy  land 
and  burnt  ita  beautiful  temple,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  province.  Rome, 
like  Babylon  of  old,  was  the  most  formi- 
dable power  with  which  the  church  had 
to  contend.  Yet  (c)  it  is  not,  I  suppose, 
Rome  considered  as  Pagan  that  is  here 
meant — but  Rome  considered  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  ancient  power  in  the 
Papal  form.  Alike  in  this  book  and  in 
Daniel,  Rome,  Pagan  and  Papal,  is  re- 
garded as  one  power,  standing  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  gospel  of  ClSrist ;  re- 
iiating  its  progress  in  the  world ;  and  pre- 
Tenting  its  final  provalonce.  See  Notes 
on  Dan.  viL  When  that  falls,  the  last 
enemy  of  the  church  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  tru& religion 
will  be  speedy  and  complete.  See  Dan. 
▼iL  26,  27.  {d)  So  it  was  understood 
among  the  early  Christians.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon,  speaking  of  the  expectations  of  the,- 
early  Geristians  about  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  the  literal  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  says,  ''While  the  happi- 
Doas  and  glory  of  a  temporal  reign  were 
promised  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the 
most  dreadful  calamities  were  denounced 
against  an  unbelieving  world.  The  edi- 
fleation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  was  to 
advance  by  equal  steps  with  ther  destruc- 
tion of  the  mystic  Babylon ;  and  as  long 
WM  the  emperors  who  reigned  before  Con- 
atantine  persisted  in  the  profession  of 
Idolatry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  ap- 
plied to  the  city  and  to  the  empire  of 
Rome."  Lp.263.  y  I*  fallen.  That  is, 
an  event  appeared  in  vision,  a»  if  a 
mighty  city  fell  to  rise  no  more,  f  I» 
fallen.  This  is  repeated  to  give  em- 
phasis to  the  declaration,  and  to  express 
the  joyoasness  of  that  event.  %  That 
areat  city,  Babylon  in  its  glory  was  the 
largest  city  of  the  world ;  Rome,  in  its 
torn,  also  became  the  largest;  and  the 
expression  used  here  denotes  that  the 
power  here  referred  to  would  be  pro- 
perly represented  by  cities  of  their  mag- 
nitude. ^  Beeaute  the  made  all  nationa 
drink  of  the  wine.  This  language  is 
l^obably  taken  from  Jeremiah  IL  7: 
^Babylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in 
the  Lord's  hand,  that  made  all  the 
earth  drunken :  the  nations  have  drunken 
of  the  wine*  therefore  the  nations  are 


wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  forni- 
cation. 

mad."  Babylon  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  the  sacred 
writers  when  speaking  of  cities  (see  Notes 
on  Isa.  i.  8),  is  represented  as  a  female— 
here  a  female  of  abandoned  character, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  wine  to 
attract  her  lovers;  that  is,  she  allures 
and  intoxicates  them.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful image  to  denote  the  injluenee  of  a 
great  and  corrupt  city,  and  especially  a 
oity  corrupt  in  its  religion,  and  devoted 
to  idolatry  and  superstition  —  and  may 
well  be  applied  either  to  Babylon  or 
Rome  literal  or  mystical.  ^  Of  the 
wrath.  There  seems  an  incongruity  In 
the  use  of  this  word  here,  and  Prof 
Stuart  proposes  to  render  it  *  the  inflam- 
matory wine  of  her  fornication ;'  that  is, 
inebriating  wine ;  wine  that  excited  the 
passions  and  that  led  to  uncleanness. 
He  supposes  that  the  word  here  used  — 
^/itff  —  means  heaty  inflammation,  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  nDtl-    There 

are  no  instances,  however,  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense.  The  common  and  proper 
meaning  is  mind,  eoul;  then  mind 
agitated  with  passion,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  desire  —  a  violent  commotion 
of  mind,  as  wrath,  anger,  indignation* 
Boh,  Lex,  The  ground  of  the  represen- 
tation here  seems  to  be,  that  Jehovah  is 
often  described  as  giving  to  the  nationi 
in  his  wrath  an  intoxicating  oup,  so  that 
they  should  reel  and  stagger  to  their 
destruction.  Comp.  Jer.  li.  7,  xxv.  15. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  nationi 
had  drunk  of  that  cup  which  brought  <m 
the  wrath  of  Ood  on  account  of  her 
'fornication.'  Babylon  is  represented 
as  a  harloty  with  a  cup  of  wine  in  her 
hand,  and  the  effect  of  drinking  that 
oup  was  to  expose  them  to  the  wrath  of 
God,  henoe  called  'the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fornication :' — the  alluring 
cup  that  was  followed  by  wrath  on  ac- 
count of  her  fornication,  f  Of  her  for- 
nication. Due  to  her  fornication.  The 
word  '  fornication'  here  is  used  to  denote 
•piritual  uncleanness;  that  is,  heathen 
and  superstitious  rites  and  obsorvanoei. 
The  term  is  often  used  in  the  Scripture! 
as  applicable  to  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion. The  general  meaning  here  is,  thai 
Rome — Papal  Rome — would  emploj  aU 
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9  And  the  third  angel  followed 
them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  If* 
any  man  worship  the  beast  and  hiB 
image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead,  or  in  his  hand, 

a  c  13. 14-lft. 

forma  of  Toluptaons  allarements  to  bring 
the  nations  to  the  worship  of  the  beast 
and  his  image,  and  that  the  '  wrath'  of 
Ood  would  be  poured  out  on  accoont  of 
these  abominations. 

The  design  of  this  verse,  also,  is  to 
Impart  consolation  by  the  assurance  that 
this  great  enemy — this  mighty,  formi- 
dable, persecuting  power — would  be  en- 
tirely overthrown.  This  is  everywhere 
held  up  as  the  brightest  hope  of  the 
church;  for  with  this  will  fall  its  last 
great  enemy,  and  the  grand  obstruction 
to  the  final  triumph  of  the  gospel  on 
earth  will  be  removed. 

9.  And  the  third  angel  followed  them. 
This  was  a  new  vision  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  removal  of  all  the  obstructions 
to  the  final  prevalence  of  the  gospel. 
We  are  not  neessarily  to  suppose  tiiat 
this  event  would  succeed  those  men- 
tioned before,  in  the  order  of  time, 
though  this  would  be  the  natural  con- 
struction. The  detign  of  this  is  to  show 
that  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and 
his  image  would  be  certainly  and  finally 
destroyed.  ^  Saying  with  a  loud  voice. 
Making  a  loud  proclamation.  Ver.  7. 
f  1/  any  nuxn  worship  the  heatt  and  hi* 
image.  Notes  ch.  xiiL  4,  8, 12, 15.  This 
declaration  is  universal,  afSrming  of  aU 
who  thus  render  idolatrous  reverence 
to  the  powe&>  represented  by  the  beast 
and  his  image,  that  they  shoidd  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  Ood.  The 
general  meaning  is,  that  they  were  guilty 
of  idolatry  of  a  gross  form,  and  wherever 
this  existed,  they  who  were  guilty  of  it 
would  come  under  the  denunciations  in 
the  Scriptures  against  idolaters.  And 
why  should  not  such  denunciations  fall 
on  idolaters  under  the  Papacy  as  well 
as  on  others?  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  as  real  idolatry  there  as  in  the 
heathen  world  ?  Is  not  the  idolatry  as 
gross  and  debasing  7  Is  it  not  attended 
with  as  real  corruption  in  the  heart  and 
the  life  ?  Is  it  not  encompassed  with  as 
many  things  to  inflame  the  passions,  cor- 
rupt the  morals,  and  alienate  the  soul 
froni  God?    And  is  it  not  aU  the  worse 


10  The  same  shall  drink*  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
poured  oat  without  mixture  into 
the  cup  of  his  indignation;  and 
he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire' 

*  PS.  75. 8.  c  a  19. 20. 

for  being  a  perversion  of  OfaristiaDitj, 
and  practised  under  the  forms  of  (he 
religion  of  the  Saviour  ?  On  what  pria- 
eiple  should  idolatry  be  denoonced  and 
condemned  anywhere,  if  it  is  not  in 
Papal  Rome?  Ck>mp.  Notes  on  2  Tbtn. 
iL  4.  %  And  receive  his  mark  in  kk 
forehead,  or  in  hie  hand.  See  Notes  01 
ch.  xiiL  16.  The  word  'receive  hen 
implies  that  there  was,  on  their  pei^ 
some  degree  of  voluntariness :  it  was  sot 
a  marie  impressed  by  force,  but  a  msik 
received.  This  is  true  in  respect  to  sU 
idolatry ;  and  this  lays  the  ground  Ibr 
condemnation.  Whatever  art  is  used  ti 
induce  men  to  worship  the  beast  and  Ui 
image,  it  is  still  true  that  the  worship- 
pers are  voluntary,  and  that,  being  vo- 
luntary, it  is  rignt  that  they  shodd  be 
treated  as  such.  It  ia  on  this  grooad 
only  that  any  idolaters,  or  any  sinnen 
of  any  kind,  can  be,  in  the  proper  senM 
of  that  term,  punished. 

10.  The  eame  shall  drink  of  the  wine  ef 
the  wrath  of  Ood.     See  Notes  on  ver.  & 
The  '  wine  of  the  wrath  of  Qod'  b  the  eop 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  whsi 
drunk  makes  th6m  reel  and  falL    Ths 
image  would  seem  to  have  been  takn     ' 
from  the  act  of  holding  out  a  cup  of  poisoi     ' 
to  a  condemned  man  that  he  might  drisk 
and  die.   See  the  sentiment  here  expre» 
ed  illustrated  in  the  Notes  on  Isa.  IL  IT. 
^  Which  is  poured  out  teithout  murium* 
Without  being  diluted  with  water;  thil 
is,  in  its  full  strength.     In  other  word% 
there  would  be  no  mltigati«n  of  thi 
punishment.    %  Intothecupo/hisiudif' 
ncaion.    The  cup  held  in  his  handsai 
given  them  to- drink.     This  ia  expres* 
sive  of  his  indignation,  aa  it  oanses  thea 
to  reel  and  fidL     The  sentiment  htfl 
is  substantially  the    same,    though  ii 
another  form,  as  that  which  is  expressedl 
in  2  Thess.  iL  12.    See  Notes  on  thil 
verse,     f  And  he   shall  be    tormenui. 
Shall  be  punished  in   a  manner  thil 
would  be  well    represented    by  befaig 
burned  with  fire  and  brimstone.    On  tiM 
meaning  of  thb  word,  see  Notes  on  ek 
ix.  6,  XL  10.    Oomp.  also  oh.  zrilL  t^ 
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and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  pre- 
ience  of  the  Lamb : 

11  And  the    smoke  *  of  their 
torment  asccndeth  up  for  ever  and 

10,  15,  xz.  10;  Mark  y.  7;  Luke  riii. 
18 ;  Matt  yiii.  29.  The  word  commonly 
denotes  severe  torture,  f  With  jfire 
tmd  brimttone.  Am  %f  with  burning 
Bulpbor.  See  Notes  on  Luke  zvii.  28^ 
80.  Comp.  Ps.  xi.  6;  Job  xriiL  15; 
Eiek.  xxxriiL  22 1  Isa.  zxx.  33.  The 
imagery  is  taken  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Gen.  xix. 
24,     The  common  representation  of  the 

roishment  of  the  wicked  is,  that 
will  be  in  the  manner  here  repre- 
■ented,  Mark  ix.  44-48;  Matt  y.  22, 
xiiL  42,  xviii.  9,  xxv.  41 ;  2  Peter  iu.  7 ; 
Jade  7 ;  Rev.  xx.  14.  Comp.  ^Nfotes  on 
Matt  T.  22;  Mark  ix.  44.  .  f /»  the 
pretence  of  the  holy  angeU,  This  may 
mean  either  (a)  that  the  angels  will  be 
present  at*  their  condemnation  (Matt 
zxy.  31),  or  (6)  that  the  puuiehment  will 
be  actually  witnessed  by  the  angels — as 
it  is  most  probable  it  will  be.  Comp. 
Luke  xvi.  23-26 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  f  And 
it^  the  pretence  of  the  Lamb,  The  Lamb 
of  God — the  final  Judge.  This  also  may 
mean  either  that  tiie  condemnation  wiU 
ooeur  in  his  presence,  or  that  the  pun- 
iahment  will  be  under  his  eye.  Both  of 
these  things  will  be  true  in  regard  to 
him ;  and  it  will  be  no  small  aggraya- 
tion  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
that  it  will  occur  in  the  very  presence 
of  their  slighted  and  rejected  Saviour. 

11.  And  the  emoke  of  their  torment. 
The  smoke  proceeding  from  their  place 
of  torment  This  language  is  probably 
deriyed  from  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix. 
28).  ''And  he  [Abraham]  looked  to- 
ward Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and, 
lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  The  destruction 
of  these  cities  is  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
smoke  that  asconded  from  them  as  a  re- 
presentation of  that  which  ascends  from 
the  place  where  the  wicked  suffer  for 
erer.  See  Notes  on  Jude  7.  %  Aecend' 
§tk  up.  Continually  rises  from  that  world 
of  woo.  %  For  ever  and  ever.  See  Notes 
IB  Jade  7.    This  dues  not  indeed  aiBrm 


eyer:  and  they  haye  no  rest  *  daj  nor 
night,  who  worship  th^  beast  and  his 
ima^,  and  whosoeyer  reoeiyeth  the 
mark  of  his  name. 

a  Is.  31. 10.  »  Is.  67. 20, 2L 

that  their  individual  sufferings  would  bo 
eternal  —  since  it  is  only  a  declaration 
that  'the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends/ 
but  it  is  such  language  as  would  be  used 
on  the  supposition  that  they  would  suffer 
for  ever,  and  as  can  be  explained  only 
on  that  supposition.     It  implies  thai 
their  torments  continued,  and  were  the 
cause  of  that  ascending  smoke;  that  is, 
that  they  were  tormented  iohile  it  as< 
cended,  and  as  this  is  declared  to  be  'for 
ever  and  ever,'  it  implies  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal :  and 
this  is  such  language  as  toould  not  and 
could  not  have  been  used  in  a  revelation 
from  God,  unless  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  eternal.   Comp.  Notes  on  Matt 
xxv.  46.     ^  And  they  have  no  re»t  day 
nor  night,     '  Day  ana  night '  include  aU 
time,  and  hence  the  phrase  is  used  to 
denote  perpetuity;  always.    The  mean- 
ing here  is,  that  they  never  have  any 
rest ;  any  interval  of  pain.   This  is  stated 
as  a  circumstance  strongly  expressive  of 
tiie  severity  of  their  torment     Here, 
rest  comes  to  the  sufferer.    The  prisoner 
in  his  cell  lies  down  on  his  bed,  though 
hard,  and  sleeps ;  the  over-worked  slave 
has  also  intervals  of  sleep;   the  eyei 
of  the  mourner  are  locked  in  repose,  and 
for  moments,  if  not  hours,  he  forgets  his 
sorrows;  no  pain  that  we  endure  on 
earth  can  be  so  certain  and  prolonged 
that  nature  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  find 
the  luxury  of  sleep,  or  will  find  rest  ia 
the  grave.    But  it  will  be  one  of  the  bit- 
terest ingredients  in  the  cup  of  woe,  in  the 
world  of  despair,  that  tiiis  luxury  will  be 
denied  for  ever^  and  that  they  who  enter 
that  gloomy  prison  sleep  no  more ;  never 
know  the  respite  of  a  moment — never 
even  lose  the  consciousncssof  their  heavy 
doom.     0  how  different  from  the  condi- 
tion of  sufferers    here!     And   0  how 
sad  and  strange  that  any  one  of  our  race 
will  persevere  in  sin,  and  go  down  to 
those  unmitigated  and  unending  sorrows ! 
f  Who  worthip  the  beatt  and  hit  image, 
AC.    See  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  4, 15.    ^  And 
tohotoever  receivcth  the  mark  of  hit  nami 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  17.    The  meaning 
here  is,  that  such  worshippers  will  rr 
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12  Here  is  the  patience  of  the 
■aiDt« :  here  are  thcj  that  keep  the 
oommandments  of  God,  and  the 
faith  of  Jesus. 

eeire  the  panishmeot  which  other  idola- 
tora  and  rinners  do.  No  exception  will 
be  made  In  faror  of  an  idolator,  though 
he  worships  idols  nnder  the  forms  of  an 
abased  Christianity:  none  will  be  made 
in  faror  of  a  sinner  because  he  practised 
iaiqaitr  under  the  garb  of  religion. 

12.  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  taintM. 
See  Xotes  on  ch.  xiiL  10.  ^  Here  are 
lA«y  thai  keep  the  commandmemtt  of  God, 
That  is,  in  exercising  snch  patience. 
Those  who  exercise  that  'patience'  in 
these  long-continned  penecntions  and 
liials,  will  show  that  thej  belong  to  those 
who  keep  the  commandmente  of  God, 
and  are  his  true  children.  Or,  perhaps 
the  meaning  maj  be,  *  here  is  a  disclo- 
nre  respecting  the  final  destiny  of  these 
persecutors,  which  is  adapted  to  comfort 
and  sustain  the  saints  in  the  trials  which 
thej  will  endure  :  an  encouragement  to 
oonatancj  in  obeying  the  commands  of 
Qod,  and  in  evincing  the  meek  faith  of 
the  gospel.'  *"  And  the  faith  of  Jenu. 
To  encourage  perserering  faith  in  the 
Saviour.     In  these  times  of  trial  It  will 


13  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaxen  saying  unto  me,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  *  m 

a  1  Th.  4. 14, 16 

idea  that  all  the  wicked  would  be  arrett- 
ed and  punished  aa  they  deserve!  For 
what  else  ia  government  instituted f 
For  what  else  do  magistrates  and  polict 
offioers  discharge  the  functions  of  Uieir 
office? 

13.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  \eawni, 
A  voice  that  seemed  to  apeak  from  hearea 
%  Sotting  unto  ne.  Write,    Make  a  record 
of  this  truth.  We  may  suppose  that  Jobs 
was  engaged  in  making  a  record  of  whsl 
he  saw  in  vision ;  he  was  now  iostnetcd 
to  make  a  record  of  what  he  heard.  Tba 
passage  may  be  referred  to  as  a  proof 
that  he  wrote  this  book  while  in  Patmoi^ 
or  as  the  heavenly  disolosiires  were  msdi 
to  him,  and  not  i^lerwards  firom  memorj. 
f  Ble—ed  are  the  dead.    That  is,  the  eon- 
dition  of  those  who  die  in  the  maaner 
which  is  immediately  specified,  is  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  blessed  or  happy  oDe.   It 
is  much  to  be  able  to  say  of  the  dead  thst 
they  are  '  blessed.'    There  is  bo  mueh  a 
death  that  is  sad,*  we  so  mueh.dretd  it 
by  nature ;  it  cuts  us  off  from  so  moA 
that  is  dear  to  us;  it  blasts  so  many  hopei; 


be  shown  who  are  the  friends  of  the  8a-.  .and  the  grave  is  so  cold  aad  cheerless i 


riour :  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  certun 
orerthrow  of  all  the  enemies  of  God  and 
his  cause,  there  is  a  ground  of  encourage- 
ment for  continued  attachment  to  him. 

The  detiyn  jf  this  ponion  of  the  chap- 
ter fvs.  9'  t)t  is  to  encourage  Christians 
in  their  trials  by  the  assurance  that  this 
formidable  Antihri?tian  power  would  be 
overthrown^  and  that  all  the  enemies 
of  God  would  receive  their  just  doom  in 
the  world  of  despair.     Fearful  as  that 
doctrine  is,  and  terrible  as  is  the  idea  of 
the  everlasting  suffering  of  any  of  the 
ereatures  of  God,  yet  the  final  overthrow 
id  the  wicked  is  necessary  to  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  holiness,  and  there  is  con- 
solation in  the  belief  that  religion  will 
altimately  triumph.     The  desire  for  its 
triumph  "necessarily  supposes   that  the 
wicked  will  be  overthrown    and  pun- 
ished ;   and  indeed  it  is  the  aim  of  all 
governments,  and  of  all  administrations 
of  law,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  truth  and  justice  shall 
Ccvail.    What  would  be  more  consola- 
ry  ia  a  bvmaa  gorernment  thao  the 


resting-place,  that  we  owe  much  toasyi- 
tem  of  religion  which  will  enable  lis  to 
say  and  to  feel  that  it  is  a  blessed  thng 
to  die.  Assuredly  we  should  be  gratefil 
for  any  system  of  religion  which  will  on* 
able  us  thus  to  speak  of  those  who  iM 
dead ;  which  will  enable  us,  with  corm* 
ponding  feeling,  to  look  forward  to  oir 
own  departure  from  this  world,  f  IHiel 
die  in  the  Lord,  Not  all  the  dead;  kt 
(}od  never  pronounces  the  eonditioaof 
the  wickefl  who  die,  blessed  or  happj. 
Religion  guards  this  point,  and  confaa 
the  declantion  to  those  who  furnish  on- 
dence  that  they  are  prepared  for  heavM. 
The  phrase  'to  die  in  tiie  Lord'  impBa 
the  following  thugs :  (1)  That  theyvhl 
thus  die  are  the  friends  of  the  Lord  Jem 
The  language '  to  be  in  the  Lord'  is  oftoi 
used  to  denote  true  attachment  to  hhi^ 
or  close  union  with  him.  Comp.  Jobi 
XV.  4-7;  Rom.  xvL  13,  22;  1  Cor.  It,  IT, 
viL  39 ;  PhiL  i.  14 ;  CoL  ir.  7.     The  urn- 

I  ranee,  then,  is  limited  to  those  who  «f 
sincere  OhristJuis,  for  this  the  langoigl 
properly  implies  aad  wa  are  aathoM 
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ihe  Lord  *  from  henceforth:  Yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 


to  apply  it  only  as  there  is  evidence  of 
tme  religion.     (2)  To  'die  in  the  Lord' 
would  seem  also  to  imply  that  there  should 
be,  at  the  time,  the  evidence  of  his  favor 
and  friendship.    This  would  apply  (a)  to 
those  who  die  as  martyrs,  giving  their 
lives  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion, and  as  an  evidence  of  their  love  for 
ft ;  and  (b)  to  those  who  have  the  com- 
Ibrting  evidence  of  his  presence  and  favor 
on  the  bed  of  death,    f  From  henee/orth, 
liriCpri.    This  word  has  given  no  little 
perplexity  to  expositors,  and  it  has  been 
variously  rendered.  Some  have  connected 
it  with  Uie  word  hleued — '  blessed  hence- 
ibrth  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;' 
that  is,  they  will  be  ever-onward  blessed : 
some  with  the  word  die,  referring  to  the 
time  when    the   apostle  was  writing — 
'blessed  are  they  who  after  thit  time  die 
in  the  Lord,'  designing  to  comfort  those 
who  were  exposed  to  death,  and  who 
would  die  as  martyrs : — some  as  referring 
to  the  times  contemplated  in  these  visions 
—  'blessed  will  they  be  who  shall  die  in 
those  ftatnre  times.'    Witsius  understands 
this  as  meaning  that  from  the  time  of  their 
death  they  would  be  ble%ed,  as  if  it  had 
been  said,  immediately  after  their  disso- 
lation  they  would  be  blessed.  Doddridge 
lenders  it,  'henceforth  blessed  are  the 
llead.'    The  language  is  evidently  not  to 
be  construed  as  impljring  that  they  who 
Kad  died  in  the  faith  before  were  not 
happy,  but  that  in  the  times  of  trial  and 
|M>rsecution  that  were  to  come,  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  blessed  who 
should  escape  from  these  sorrows  by  a 
Ohristian  death.    Scenes  of  woe  were  in- 
deed to  occur,  in  which  many  believers 
would  die.    But  their  condition  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  misfortune,  but 
of  blessedness  and  joy,  for  (a)  they  would 
die  in  an  honorable  cause ;  (6)  they  would 
emerge  from  a  world  of  sorrow;  and  (e) 
they  would  rise  to  eternal  life  and  peace. 
The  design f  therefore,  of  the  verse  is  to 
Impart  consolation  and  support  to  those 
who  would   be  exposed  to  a  martyr's 
ieath,  and  to  those  who,  in  times  of  per- 
Mention,  would  see  their  frienis  exposed 
to  such  a  death.     It  may  be  added  that 
the  declaration  here  made  is  true  still, 
•ad  ever  will  be.    It  ii  a  Messed  thing  to 
88 


from  their  labors ;  and  their  workf 
do  follow  them. 

a  OttFrotAhenctforOi  wdOk  (he  Sjpirit,  Tea. 

'  — ^-i^-— ^^■^— ^«^«*^— ^^^^^^.»i^^^«^^B^,»l^»BMp««^,^B^l^«««^™^ 

die  in  the  Lord,  f  Tea,  eaith  the  SpiriU 
The  Holy  Spirit;  'the  Spirit  by  whose 
inspiration  and  command  I  reeord  this. 
Doddridge,  f  That  they  may  reet  from 
their  lahore.  The  word  here  rendered 
labor — K&ici — means  properly  wailing, 
grief,  from  ctfirrM,  to  heat,  and  hence  a 
beating  of  the  breast  as  in  grief.  Then 
the  word  denotes  toil,  labor,  effort.  John 
iv.  38 ;  1  Cor.  iii  8,  xr.  68 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  6, 
X.  15,  xi.  23,  27.  It  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  wearisome  toil  in  doing  good,  in 
promoting  religion,  in  saving  souls,  in 
defending  the  truth.  From  such  toils  the 
redeemed  in  heaven  will  be  released ;  for 
although  there  will  be  employment  there, 
it  will  be  without  the  sense  of  fatigue  or 
weariness.  And  in  view  of  such  eternal 
rest  from  toil,  we  may  well  endure  the 
labors  and  toils  incident  to  the  short  pe- 
riod of  the  present  life,  for  however  ar- 
duous or  difficult,  it  will  soon  be  ended. 
^  And  their  vsorke  do  folU>v>  them.  That 
is,  the  reward*  or  the  coneequeneee  of  their 
works  will  follow  them  to  the  eternal 
world,  the  word  toorke  here  being  used 
for  the  retoards  or  retdtM  of  their  works. 
In  regard  to  this,  considered  as  an  en- 
couragement to  labor,  and  as  a  support 
in  the  trials  of  life,  it  may  be  remarked, 
(a)  that  all  that  the  righteous  do  and 
suffer  here  will  be  appropriately  recom- 
pensed there.  (6)  l%is  is  all  that  can 
follow  a  man  to  eternity.  He  can  take 
with  him  none  of  his  gold,  his  lands,  his 
raiment ;  none  of  the  honors  of  this  li'e  j 
none  of  tiie  means  of  sensual  gratification. 
All  that  will  go  with  him  will  re  his  char* 
acter,  and  the  results  of  his  conduct  here^ 
and,  in  this  respect,  eternity  will  be  but  t 
prolongation  of  the  present  life,  (c)  It  if 
one  of  the  highest  honors  of  our  natnrt 
that  we  can  make^the  present  affect  the 
future  for  good ;  tnat  by  our  conduct  on 
the  earth  we  can  lay  the  foundation  for 
happiness  millions  of  ages  hence.  In  no 
other  i-espect  does  man  appear  so  digni- 
fied  as  in  this ;  nowhere  do  we  so  clearly 
see  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  as  in  the  fact 
that  what  we  do  to-day  may  determine 
our  happiness  in  that  future  period,  when 
all  the  affairs  of  this  world  shall  have  been 
wound  up,  and  when  ages^ which  cannet 
now  be  numbered  shall  have  rolled  by.  11 
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14  And  I  looked.  And  behold  a 
white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud 
ame  mt  like  *  onto  the  Son  of  man, 
having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown, 
and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle. 

16  And  another  angel  came  out 

l.»:I^T.13L  *  Jed  3. 13. 


m  then  a  f  limoiu  xhlng  to  lire.  Mid  will 
he  a  glorioos  thing  to  die.  Comp.  Notes 
OD  1  Cor.  XT.  6S. 

14.  Ami  I  Ls>k«d.  See  Xotei  on  rer. 
1.  llij  attention  ij  arrested  bj  a  new 
Tifion.  The  Son  of  Man  himself  eomea 
forth  to  close  the  scene,  and  to  wind  up 
the  affain  of  the  world.  This  too  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  episode^  and  the  detign 
is  the  same  as  the  prerious  visions  —  to 
support  the  mind  in  the  prospect  of  the 
trials  that  the  church  was  to  experience, 
br  the  assurance  thit  it  would  bo  finally 
triumphant,  and  that  everr  enemy  would 
be  destroyed.  ^  And  b<koid  a  «rAile 
c/oik/.  Bright*  splendid.  daialing<— ap- 
propriate to  bo  tho  seat  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Oomp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xviL  5,  and 
Ber.  i.  7.  See  also  Luke  xx.  37,  Acts 
i  9,  Ker.  x.  1.  Matt.  xxir.  30,  xxtL  64. 
1  Thess.  iv.  17.  f  Amd  upon  the  ctomd 
one  Mil,  Uke  imto  the  Son  of  Man.  Comp. 
i^otes  on  ch.  i.  13,  and  Daniel  rii.  13. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  here  a  de- 
signed reference  to  the  passage  in  Ban- 
ieL  The  meaning  is,  that  one  appeared 
on  the  cloud  in  a  human  form,  whom 
John  at  once  recognised  as  he  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  'the  Son  of  man' 
peculiarly  belonged — the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  meaning  of  that  term  had  not  been 
fixed  in  the  time  of  Daniel  (rlL  13); 
subsequently  it  was  appropriated  by  the 
Saviour,  and  was  the  &vorite  term  by 
which  he  chose  to  speak  of  himself 
Matt  vilL  20,  ix.  6,  x.  23,  xi.  19,  xii.  8, 
32,  40,  et  al,  f  Having  wn  kit  head  a 
golden  crown.  Appropriate  to  him  as 
king.  It  was  mainljL  in  virtue  of  his 
kingly  power  and  offloe  that  the  work 
was  to  be  done  which  John  is  now  about 
to  describe.  %  And  in  hie  hand  a  aharp 
•ickle.  The  word  eickle  here — ipixavev 
—  means  a  crooked  knifo  or  scythe  fur 
gathering  the  harvest,  or  vintage,  by 
cutting  off  tho  clusters  of  grapes.  See 
ver.  17.  Tho  image  of  a  harvett  is  often 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
■eribe  moral  subjects.  Matt  ix.  37,  38, 
■iiL  30,  39;  Mark  iv.  29;  Luke  x.  2; 


of  the  temple,  crying  with  a  load 
voice  to  him  that  sat  on  the  cloud, 
Thrust  *  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap: 
for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to 
reap :  for  the  harvest  •  of  the  earth 
is  'ripe. 

c  Je.  51. 33;  Mat  18.  90.         4  Or,  dried. 

John  iv.  35.  Here  the  reference  is  ts 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  wh«i 
the  great  harvest  of  the* world  will  be 
reaped,  and  when  all  the  enemies  of  the 
church  will  be  cut  off —  for  that  is  the 
grand  idea  which  is  kept  before  tbs 
mind  in  this  chapter.  In  various  tona, 
and  by  various  images,  that  idea  hid 
already  been  presented  to  the  mind,  bnt 
here  it  is  introduced  in  a  grand  closing 
image,  as  if  the  grain  of  the  harrest- 
field  were  gathered  in  —  illustrating  the 
reception  of  the  righteous  into  the  king- 
dom— and  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  irare 
thrown  into  the  wine-press,  representing 
the  manner  in  which  the  wicked  wonid 
be  crushed  (vs.  19,  20). 

15.  And  another  angel.      The  fourth 
in  order,  vs.  6,  8,  9.     f  Cawu  out  of  tiu 
temple.   See  Notes  on  cb.  xi  19.   Csms^ 
as  it  were,  from  the  immediate  presenee 
of  God;  for  the  temple  was  regarded  sf 
his  peculiar  dwelling-place,     f  Otyiwf 
icith  a  loud  voi^  to  him  that  eat  on  tkt      ' 
eloud.    To  the  Messiah,  ver.  14.    Thst      ' 
is,  the  command  was  borne  directly  froa 
God  by  the  angel  to  the  Messiah,  to  go      | 
forth  and  reap  the  great  harvest  of  &      ' 
world.    It  is  not  a  command  o/  the  angel, 
but  a  command  from  God  the  Father  ts 
the  Son.    This  is  in  acoordance  with  sD 
the  representations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Son  as  Messiah  or  Ra- 
dcsmer  is  subordinate  to  the  Fathor, 
and  performs  the  work  whioh  has  been 
given  him  to  do.    See  John  iii  16, 17, 
v.  19,  X.  18,  xii.  49,  xiv.  31.     Comp. 
Notes  on  Rev.  L  L    f   Thnut  in  Ay 
eickUf  and  reap.    Into  the  great  harrest 
of  the  world,    f  For  the  time  ie  eowte/er 
thee  to  reap.   That  is,  'the  harvest  wlueh 
thou  art  to  reap  is  ripe ;  the  seed  whieh 
thou  hast  sown  has  grown  up ;  the  earth 
whioh  thtm  hast  cnldvated  has  produced 
this  goldeu  grain,  and  it  is  fit  that  tkam 
shouldst  now  gather  it  in.'     This  Isa- 
guago  is  appropriately  addressed  to  the 
Son  of  God,  for  all  the  fruits  of  rights- 
ousness  on  the  earth  may  be  rejj^udsd 
as  the  result  of  hie  culture,     f  .#W  lit 
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16  And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud 
thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the  earth ; 
and  the  earth  was  reaped. 

17  And  another  an^ol  came  out 
of  the  temple  which  is  in  heaven, 
he  also  having  a  sharp  sickle. 

18  And  another  angel  came  out 
from  the  altar,  which  had  power 
over  fire:  and  cried  with  a  loud 
ciy  to  him  that  had  the   sharp 

harvest  of  the  earth  i»  ripe.  The  '  har- 
vest'  in  reference. to  the  righteoiJis  —  the 
fhiit  of  the  good  seed  sown  hy  the  Sft- 
riour  and  his  apostles  and  ministers. 
The  time  alluded  to  here  is  the  end  of 
the  world,  when  the  affairs  of  earth  shal^ 
be  about  to  be  wound  up.  The  design 
is  .to  state  that  the  Redeemer  will  then 
gather  in  a  great  and  glorious  haryest, 
and^  by  this  assurance  to  sustain  the 
hearts  of  his  people  in  times  of  trial. and 
persecution. 

16.  And  he  that  eat  on  the  cloud.  The 
Saviour,  ver.  14.  ^  Thrust  in  his  sickle 
on  the  earth.  To  cut  down  the  harvest; 
that  is,  to  gather  his  people  to  himself. 
%  And  the  earth  teas  reaped.  So  far  as 
Uie  righteous  were  concerned.  The  end 
had  come;  the  church  was  redeemed; 
the  work  contemplated  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Saviour  were  like  a  glorias  harvest. 

17.  And  another  angel.  The  fifth  in 
order.  This  angel  came  for  a  different 
purpose  —  with  reference  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  enemies  of  God,  represented 
by  the  gathering  of  a  vintage.  Comp. 
Matt.  xiii.  41,  xziv.  31.  ^  Came  out  of 
the  temple  which  is  in  heaven.  Sent,  or 
•ommissioned  by  God.  See  Notes  on 
Tor.  15.  ^  He  also  having  a  sharp 
wiekle.  On  the  word  sickle^  see  Notes 
on  ver.  14. 

18.  And  another  angel.  The  siKth  in 
order.  He  came,  like  the  angel  in  ver. 
16,  with  a  command  to  him  who  had  the 
sidcle  to  go  forth  and  execute  his  com- 
mission. ^  Came  out  from  the  altar. 
This  stood  in  the  front  of  the  temple 
(see  Notes  on  Matt.  xxi.  12,  comp.  Notes 
on  Matt.  V.  23,  24),  and  was  the  place 
where  burnt-sacrifices  were  made.  As 
the  work  now  to  be  done  was  a  work  of 
destruction,  this  was  an  appropriate 
Blaoe  in  the  representation.  ^  Which 
hmd  power  overjire.    As  if  he  kept  the 


sickle,  saying,  *  Thrust  in  thj  sharp 
sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  oi 
the  vine  of  the  earth;  forhergrapM 
are  fully  ripe. 

19  Aiid  the  angel  thrust  in  his 
sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gathered 
the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  ii 
into  the  great  wine-press  ^  of  tht 
wrath  of  God. 


a  ver.  15. 


*  0. 19. 16. 


fire  on  the  altar.  Fire  is  the  vsnal  em- 
blem of  destruction;  and  as  the  work 
now  to  be  done  was  such,  it  was  proper 
to  represent  this  angel  as  engaged  in  it> 
^  And  cried  with  a  loud  cry,  Ao,  86t 
ver.  15.  That  is,  he  came  forth  as  with 
a  command  from  God,  to  call  on  him 
who  was  appointed  to  do  the  work  •of 
destruction,  now  to  engage  in  perform* 
ing  it  The  time  had  fully  come. 
%  Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  Ver.  16. 
4  And  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of 
the  earth.  That  portion  of  the  earth 
which  might  be  represented  by  a  vine- 
yard in  which  the  grapes  were  to  bo 
gathered  and  crushed.  The  image  here 
employed  occurs  elsewhere  to  denote  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked.  See  the  very 
beautiful  description  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-^ 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Edom,  and 
the  Notes  on  that  passage.    %  For  her 

2  rapes  are  fully  ripe.  That  is,  the  time 
as  come  for  the  ingathering;  or,  to  . 
apply  the  image,  for  the  winding  up  of 
human  affairs  by  the  destruction  of  tho 
wicked.  The  time  hero,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious representation,  is  the  end  of  th«, 
world ;  and  the  design  is  to  comfort  tho 
church  in  its  trials  and  persecutions,  by 
the  assurance  that  all  its  enemies  wiU 
be  cut  off. 

19.  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle 
into  the  earth.  That  is,  into  that  part 
of  the  earth  which  might  be  represented 
by  a  vineyard ;  or  the  earth  considered 
as  having  been  the  abode  of  wicked  men. 
f  And  cast  it  into  the  great  wine-prese 
of  the  wrath  of  Ood,  See  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6. 
That  is,  the  wine-press  where  the  grapet 
are  crushed,  and  where  the  juice,  resem- 
bling blood,  flows  out,  may  be  used  as  a 
symbol  to  denote  the  destruction  of  tiie 
wicked  in  the  last  day ;  and  as  the  ftwm- 
hers  will  bo  immensely  great,  it  is  called 
the  *  great  wine-press  of  divine  wrath.' 
The  symbol  appears  to  bo  luod  hiM 
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20  And  the  wine-prosa  vas  trod- 
den *  without  ^  the  citj,  and  blood « 
eame  out  of  the  wine-press,  even  * 

a  Is.  08. 3.  ft  He.  IS.  11, 12. 

elike  with  reference  to  the  color  of  the 
wine  reeembling  blood,  and  the  pre—ure 
aecewary  to  force  it  out ;  and  thai  em- 
ployed, it  id  one  of  the  most  striking 
emblems  conceivable  to  denote  the  final 
destruction  of  the  wicked. 

20.  Amd  the  wimt-prtM  teat  trodden 
without  the  eiljf.  The  representation  was 
laade  <u  if  it  were  outside  of  the  city ; 
that  is,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  for  that  is 
represented  as  the  abode  of  the  holy. 
The  word  trodden  refers  to  the  manner 
in  which  wine  was  usually  prepared,  by 
being  trodden  by  the  feet  of  men.  See 
Notes  on  Isa.  IxiiL  3.  The  wine-press 
was  usually  in  the  rineyard  —  not  in  a 
city — and  this  is  the  representation  here. 
As  appearing  to  the  eye  of  John,  it  was 
not  within  the  walls  of  any  city,  but 
standing  withouL  \  And  blood  came 
•Ml  of  the  wine'pree$.  The  representa- 
tion is,  that  there  would  be  a  great  de- 
•truction  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  the  juice  fiowing  from  a  wine-press, 
f  Even  unto  the  hor§e-bridU»,  Deep — 
as  blood  would  be  in  a  field  of  slaughter 
where  it  would  come  up  to  the  rery  bri- 
"  dies  of  the  horses.  The  idea  is,  that 
there  would  be  a  great  slaughter,  f  Bif 
the  9paee  of  a  thomand  and  six  hundred 
furUtngt.  That  is,  two  hundred  miles ; 
eorering  a  space  two  hundred  miles 
square  —  a  lake  of  blood.  This  is  de- 
signed to  represent  a  great  slaughter; 
but  why  the  space  here  employed  to 
describe  it  was  chosen  is  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  in  allu- 
sion to  the  length  of  Palestine.  Prof. 
Stuart  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the 
breadth  of  Italg,  and  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  attack  made  on  the  city  of  the 
beast*  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
«oAy  this  space  was  chosen,  and  it  is  nn- 
neoessary.  The  idea  is,  that  there  would 
be  a  slaughter  so  great,  as  it  were^  as  to 
produce  a  lake  or  sea  of  blood ;  that  the 
enemies  of  the  church  would  be  com- 
pletely and  finally  overthrown,  and  that 
the  church,  therefore,  delivered  from  all 
its  enemies,  would  be  triumphant. 

The  deeign  of  this,  as  of  the  previous 
representations  in  this  chapter,  is  to 
flMW  thM  aU  the  enemies  of  God  will 


onto  the  horse-bridles,  by  the  space 
of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  fur- 
longs. 

•  Is.  Si.  7.  4  e.  19. 14. 

be  destroyed,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  religion  should 
be  cheered  and  consoled  in  the  trisli 
and  persecutions  which  were  to  come 
upon  it.  What  could  be  better  fitted  to 
sustMn  the  church  in  the  time  of  trisi, 
than  the  assurance  that  every  foe  will 
be  ultimately  out  off?  What  is  better 
fitted  to  sustain  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer  than  the  assurance  that 
all  hit  foes  will  be  quelled,  and  that  ha 
will  be  ere  long  safe  in  heayen  ? 

CHAPTER  XV. 

AHALT8I8   OP   THB    CHAPTEB. 

This  chapter  has  a  close  connexion  m 
design  with  the  previous  chapter.  In 
that,  pledges  and  assurances  had  been 
given  that  all  the  enemies  of  religion 
would  be  out  off,  and  that  the  chorek 
would  be  ultimately  triumphant,  and  par* 
tioularly  that  that  formidable  Antichrii- 
tian  power  represented  by  the  'besatf 
would  be  destroyed.  This  chapter  com- 
mences the  statement  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  pledges  would  be 
accomplished,  and  the  statement  is  par- 
sued  through  the  subsequent  chaptei% 
giving  in  detail  what  is  here  promised  ii 
a  general  manner.  The  vision  in  (bii 
ohapter  may  be  thus  described : — 

L  The  writer  sees  a  new  sign  or  won- 
der in  heaven.  Seven  angels  appetft 
having  the  seven  last  placues  that  lUl  ^ 
or  complete  the  wrath  of  God ;  represent* 
ing  the  wrath  that  is  to  come  upon  thi 
beast,  or  the  complete  overthrow  of  tUi 
formidnble  Antiohristian  power,  ver.  L 

IL  Those  who  in  former  times  hai 
'gotten  the  victory  over  ^e  beast,'  now 
appear  standing  on  a  sea  of  glass,  rs- 
joicing  and  rendering  thanks  for  thi 
assurance  that  this  great  enemy  of  thi 
church  was  now  to  be  destroyed,  sad 
that  now  all  nations  were  to  eomo  sii 
worship  before  God,  vs.  2-4. 

IIL  The  writer  sees  the  interior  of  tht 
temple  openj»d  in  heaven,  and  the  sevM 
angels,  having  the  seven  plagues,  issnisf 
forth  to  execute  their  commission*  Th^ 
come  clothed  in  pure  and  white  linss, 
and  girded  with  goidanginllas.    Ossif 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AKD  I  saw  another  sign  in  hea- 
.  Ten,   creat    and    marvellous, 
■eTen  angels  having  the  seven  last 


the  four  beasts  before  the  throne  forth- 
with gives  them  the  seven  golden  vials 
foil  of  the  wrath  of  God,  to  empty  them 
upon  the  earth,  that  is,  to  bring  upon 
the  beast  the  predicted  destruction.  The 
temple  is  immediately  filled  with  smoke, 
■o  that  no  one  might  enter;  that  is,  no 
one  could  now  approach  to  make  inter- 
cession, and  the  destruction  of  this  great 
enemy's  power  is  now  certain,  vs.  ^S. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  is  merely  in- 
troductory to  what  follows,  audits  inter- 
pretation is  attended  with  no  particular 
difficulty.  It  is  a  beautiful  scenic  rep- 
resentation preparatory  to  the  infliction 
of  predicted  judgments,  and  designed 
to  introduce  the  account  of  those  judg- 
ments with  suitable  circumstances  of  so- 
lemnity. 

1.  And  I  Mtttf  another  ngn  in  heaven. 
Another  wonder,  or  extraordinary  sym- 
bol. The  word  eign  here  —  tni^iio* — is 
the  same  which  in  chs.  xii.  1,  3,  ziii.  13, 
ia  rendered  wonder  and  wonderey  and  in 
ohs.  ziii.  14,  xvi.  14,  xix.  20,  miraelee. 
The  word  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
book  of  lievelation,  though  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  See  it  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  oh.  xii.  1.  Hero  it  is  used  to 
denote  something  wonderful  or  marvel- 
lous. This  is  represented  as  appearing 
in  heaven,  for  the  judgments  that  were 
to  fail  upon  the  world  were  to  come 
thence.  Comp.  ch.  xL  19,  xii.  1,  xiv.  1, 
6,  13,  14,  17.  ^  Great  and  marvelloua. 
Great  and  wonderful,  or  fitted  to  excite 
admiration — ^av/taar^.  The  subsequent 
statements  fully  justify  this,  and  show 
that  the  vision  was  one  of  portentous 
eharacter,  and  that  was  fitted  to  hold  the 
mind  in  astonishment.  ^  Seven  angeU, 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  L  4.  f  Having  the 
weven  laat  jUaguee,  The  article  here,  Uhe 
seven  last  plagues/  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  plagues  referred  to  had  been 
before  specified,  or  that  it  would  be  at 
once  understood  what  is  referred  to. 
These  plagues,  however,  have  not  been 
mentioned  before,  and  the  reason  why 
the  article  is  used  here  seems  to  be  this : 
the  destruction  of  this  great  Antiohristian 
power  ?iad  been  distin^y  mentioned,  ch. 
S8* 


plagues :  for  in  them  is  filled  up  tht 
wrath  •  of  God. 
2  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  *  of 

a  c.  14. 10.  »  e.  4.  e. 

xiv.  That  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing 
now  well  known,  and  the  mention  of  it 
would  demand  the  article;  and  as  that 
was  well  known,  and  would  demand  the 
artioie,  so  any  sdlusion  to  it,  or  descrip- 
tion of  it,  might  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
manner,  as  a  thing  that  was  definite  and 
fixed,  and  hence  the  mention  of  ^ 
plagues  by  which  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, would  be  referred  to  in  the  same 
manner.  The  word  plague*  —  irAi/ydf, 
from  vXiyyif  —  means  properly  a  wound 
caused  by  a  stripe  or  blow,  and  is  fre« 
quently  rendered  etripe  and  etripee, 
Luke  xii.  48 ;  Acts  xvi.  23,  33  ,•  2  Oor. 
vi.  5,  xi.  23.  It  does  not  elsewhere  oc- 
cur in  the  New  Testament  except  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.  In  this^book  it  ia 
rendered  wound  in  ch.  ziii.  3, 12, 14 ;  and 
plaguet  in  ch.  ix.  20,  xi.  6,  xv.  1,  6,  8, 
xvL  9,  21,  xviiL  4,  8,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  18.  It 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  secondary 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  meaning 
in  the  passage  before  us,  is  a  ttripe  cr 
blow  injiioted  by  Ood;  calamity  or  pun- 
ishment. The  word  'last*  means  those- 
under  which  the  order  of  things  here  re- 
ferred to  would  terminatf^;  the  winding 
up  of  the  affairs  respecting  the  beast  and 
his  image, — not  necessarily  the  closing 
of  the  ^airs  of  the  world.  Important 
events  were  to  occur  subsequent  to  the 
destruction  of  this  Antiohristian  power 
(xix.-xxii.),  but  theee  were  the  plagues 
which  would  come  finally  upon  the  beast 
and  his  image,  and  which  would  termi- 
nate the  existence  of  this  formidable 
enemy,  f  For  in  them  i»  Jilled  up  th€ 
wrath  of  God,  '  That  is,  in  regard  to  the 
beast  and  his  image.  AU  the  expressions, 
of  the  divine  indignation  towards  that 
oppressive  and  persecuting  power  will 
be  completed  or  exhausted  by  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  contents  of  thene  vials. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  x,  7,  where  the  word 
rendered  Jilled  vp^reXiehi — is  rendered 
Jiniehed, 

2.  And  leaw  aa  it  were  a  tea  o/glaae. 
In  ch,  iv.  6,  a  similar  vision  is  recorded—. 
''And  beA)ro  the  throne  there  was  a  sea 
of  glass,  like  unto  a  crystal.''  See  the 
Notes  on  that  passage.  The  sea  of  gla§§, 
h^e  means  a  sea  clear,  pellucid,  lik» 
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S*a88  mingled  with  fire:  *  and  them 
at  had  gotten  the  victory  over  * 
the  Itcast,  and  over  his  image,  and 
over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number 

«  Is.  4.4,  6.  »  0.13. 15-17. 

_ 

glass :  an  expanse  that  seemed  to  be 
made  of  glass.  There  it  was  entirely 
i«enr;  hero  it  is  mingled  with  fire. 
%  Mim^fd  withjirt.  That  is,  a  partion 
of  the  sea  was  red  like  fire.  It  was  not 
all  clear  and  pellucid,  as  in  eh.  iv.  6,  but 
ft  was,  as  it  were,  a  tesselated  expanse, 
composed  in  part  of  what  seemed  to  be 
glaM.  And  in  part  of  a  material  of  a  red 
or  fierr  color.  In  the  former  case  (ch. 
iv.  6).  the  emblem  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  pnre  worship  of  heaven  without 
reference  to  any  other  symbolic  design, 
and  hence  the  sea  is  wholly  clear  and  pel- 
lucid :  here,  in  connexion  with  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  divine  migosty,  there  is  united 
the  idea  of  punishment  on  the  foes 
of  God,  represented  by  the  fiery  or  red 
color.  If  it  is  proper,  from  conjecture, 
to  suggest  the  meaning  of  this  as  an  em- 
blem, it  would  bo  that  the  foundation  — 
the  main  element — of  all  the  divine  deal- 
ings is  justice  or  holiness — ^represented 
by  the  portion  of  the  sea  that  seemed  to 
be  glass ;  and  that  there  was,  in  this  case, 
intermingled  with  that.,  the  image  of 
wrath  or  anger— represented  by  the  por- 
tion that  was  fiery  or  red.  The  very 
lightof  tho  pavement,  theroforo,  on  which 
they  stood  when  worshipping  God  would 
keep  before  their  minds  impressive  views 
of  his  character  and  dealings.  ^  And 
lAeM  that  had  ffottcn  the  victory  over  the 
bea9t,  Ch.  xiii.  11.  That  is,  they  who 
had  gained  a  victory  in  times  of  perseou- 
iion  and  temptation ;  or  they  whom  the 
*  boast'  had  not  been  able  by  arts  or  arms 
to  subdue.  The  persons  referred  to  here, 
I  suppose,  are  those  who  in  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Papal  power,  and  amidst 
all  its  arta  and  corruptions  —  its  threats 
and  persecutions  —  had  remained  stead- 
Cut  in  the  truth,  and  who  might  thus  be 
said  to  hare  gained  a  victory  —  for  such 
victories  of  piety,  virtue,  and  truth, 
amidst  the  corrupting  influences  of  sin 
and  error,  and  the  intimidations  of  power, 
are  the  most  important  that  are  gained 
in  this  world.  ^  And  t>ver  hie  image. 
See  Notes  on  oh.  xiii.  14, 15.  The  mean- 
ing is,  ihat  they  had  not  been  led  to 


of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 
glafis,  having  the  harps  *  of  God. 

3  And  thej  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  '  the  servant  of  God,  and  the 

e  C.14.  2.       tf  Ex.  15. 1-19.   De.  32. 1-43. 

apostatize  by  the  dread  of  the  power  re- 
presented here  by  the  'image  of  the 
beast.'  In  all  the  attempts  of  that  power 
to  subdue  them — to  intimidate  them— to 
induce  them  to  give  up  their  attachment 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  —  they  had 
remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  lAd 
triumphed.  %  And  over  hie  mark.  Set 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  16.  Over  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  beast  to  fix  his  mark  upon 
them,  oi'  to  designate  them  as  his  own. 
%  And  over  the  number  of  hie  name.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  17,  18.  Over  all  the 
attempts  to  fix  upon  them  that  myste- 
rious number  which  expressed  his  name. 
The  general  sense  is,  that  in  times  of 
general  error  and  oormption ;  when  the 
true  friends  of  Christ  wero  exposed  to 
persecution;  when  every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  them  to  become  the  followers 
of  the '  beasty'  and  to  yield  to  the  corrapt 
system  represented  by  the  '  beast,'  they 
remained  unmoved,  and  adhered  firmly  ! 
to  the  tanth.  The  number  of  inch  in  the 
aggregate  was  not  small ;  and  with  great  .' 
beauty  and  propriety  they  are  here  repre-  ' 
sented  as  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks  to 
God  on  the  overthrow  of  that  oormpt 
and  formidable  power.  ^  Stand  on  &e 
eea  of  glaee.  That  is,  before  God.  They 
are  now  seen  in  heaven,  redeemed  and 
triumphant,  f  Having  the  harps  of  God. 
Harps  that  pertained  to  the  worship  of 
God ;  harps  to  be  employed  in  his  praise. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  2. 

3.  And  they  eing  the  eong  of  Moea  th 
eervant  of  God,  A  song  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  such  as  Moses  taught  the 
Hebrew  people  to  sing  after  their  de- 
liverance fh)m  Egyptian  bondage.  See 
Ex.  XV.  The  meaning  here  is  not  that 
they  would  sing  that  identical  song,  bat 
that  as  Moses  taught  the  people  to  cele- 
brate their  deliveranee  with  an  appro- 
priate hymn  of  praise,  the  redeemed 
would  celebrate  their  delivery  and  re- 
demption in  a  similar  manner.  There 
is  an  obvious  propriety  here  in  referring 
to  the  '  Song  of  Moses,'  because  the  cir- 
cumstances are  very  similar;  the  occasion 
of  the  redemption  firom  that  formidable 
Antiehristian  power  here  referred  to  had 
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jBong  of  the  Lamb,  *  saying,  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,*  thou  King 
of  ^  saints. 


a  c  14. 8. 

«  Or,  natiorUf  or,  aget. 


k  Hos.  14. 0. 
d  Je.  10. 17. 


»  strong  resemblance  to  the  rescue  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  f  And  the  eong  of 
the  Lamb.  The  hymn  which  is  sung  in 
honor  of  the  Lamb,  as  their  great 
deliverer.  Gomp.  Notes  on  oh.  v.  9,  10, 
12,  13.  f  Saying^  Oreat  and  matvelloua 
are  thy  ,toorka.  See  Notes  on  ver.  1. 
The  meaning  is,  that  great  potoer  was 
evinced  in  redeeming  them;  and  that 
the  interposition  of  the  divine  goodness 
In  doing  it  was  marvellous,  or  was  such 
as  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration. 
%  Lord  God  Almighty,  This  would 
seem  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  ex- 
pression so  common  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, '  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts.'  The 
union  of  these  appellations  gives  solem- 
nity and  impressiveness  to  the  ascrip- 
tion of  praise,  for  it  brings  into  view  the 
fact  that  he  whose  praise  is  celebrated  is 
Lord — the  Jehovah — the  uncreated  and 
eternal  One ;  that  he  is  Ood  —  the  Cre- 
ator, upholder,  and  Sovereign  of  all 
things;  and  that  he  ia  Almighty — having 
1^1  power  in  all  worlds.  All  these 
names  and  attributes  are  suggested  when 
we  think  of  redemption ;  for  all  the  per- 
fections of  a  glorious  God  are  suggested 
in  the  redemption  of  the  soul  from 
death.  It  is  the  Lord — the  Ruler  of  all 
worlds;  it  is  Ood — the  Maker  of  the 
race,  and  the  Father  of  the  race,  who 
performs  the  work  of  redemption ;  and 
it  is  a  work  which  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  one  who  is  Almighty.  %  Juat 
and  true.  The  attributes  of  justice  and 
truth  are  brought  prominently  into  view 
also  in  the  redemption  of  man.  The 
fact  that  God  is  just,  and  that  in  all  this 
work  he  has  been  careful  to  maintain 
Ms  justice  (Rom.  iii.  26) ;  and  the  fact 
ohat  he  is  true  to  himself,  true  to  the 
ereation,  true  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
promises,  are  prominent  in  this  work, 
and  it  is  proper  that  these  attributes 
should  be  -celebrated  in  the  songs  of 
praise  in  heaven.  %  Are  thy  ways.  Thy 
ways  or  dealings  with  us,  and  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  That  is,  all  the 
a4)ts  or  *  ways'  of  God  in  the  redemption 


4  Who  *  shall  not  fear  thee,  0 
Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?  for 
iJiou  only '  art  holy :  for  all  ^  nations ' 
shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made 
manifest. 

tflSa.2.2.  /Is.  45. 28, 

of  his  people  had  been  characterized  by 
justice  and  truth.  ^  Thou  king  of 
saints.  King  of  those  who  are  holy ;  of 
all  who  are  redeemed  and  sanctified. 
The  more  approved  reading  here,  how- 
ever, is.  King  of  nations — 6  fianXedf  rfiy 
^vdv — instead  of  King  of  saints — rdv 
iyiSiv,  So  it  is  read  in  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  Griesbach,  Tittmann,  and  Ilahn. 
The  sense  is  not  materially  affected  by 
the  difference  in  the  reading. 

4.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord, 
Reverence  and  adore  thee ;  for  the  word 
f^xr  in  the  Scriptures  is  commonly  used 
in  tiiis  sense  when  applied  to  God.  The 
sense  here  is,  that  the  judgments  about 
t«  be  inflicted  on  the  beast  and  his 
image  should,  and  would  teach  men  to 
reverence  and  adore  God.  There  is, 
perhaps,  included  here  also  the  idea  of 
awe,  inasmuch  as  this  ^ould  be  the 
effect  of  punishment.  %  And  glorify 
thy  name.  Honor  thee — the  name  being 
put  for  the  person  who  bare  it.  The 
sense  is  that,  as  a  consequence  of  these 
judgments,  men  would  be 'brought  to 
honor  God,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
the  Ruler  of  the  earth.  %  For  t^on 
only  art  holy.  That  is,  in  these  judg- 
ments he  would  show  himself  to  be  a 
holy  God ;  a  God  hating  sin,  and  loving 
righteousness  and  truth.  When  it  is 
said  that  he  '  only*  is  holy,  the  expres- 
sion is  used,  of  course,  in  a  comparative 
sense.  He»is  so  pure  that  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  comparison  with  him,  no 
one  else  is  holy.  Gomp.  Notes  on  Job 
iv.  18,  XV.  15.  %  For  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee.  That  is, 
as  the  result  of  these  punishments  in- 
flicted on  this  dread  Antichristian  power, 
they  shaU  come  and  worship  thee. 
Everywiiere  in  the  New  Testament  the 
destruction  of  that  power  is  connected 
with  the  promise  of  the  speedy  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  ^  For  thy  judgments 
are  made  manifest.  To  wit,  on  the 
beast.  That  formidable  power  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  grand  hindrance  to  the 
universal  spread  of  the  true  religion  ii 
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5  And  after  that  I  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  temple  *  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  testunony  in  heaven 
was  opened : 

6  And  the  seven  angels  came 

a«.11.10. 

now  tAken  away  ?    Comp.  Notes  on  Isa. 
zxri.  9. 

5.  And  after  that  I  lM>hed,  to.    After 
I  had  seen  in  yision  the  redeemed  thus 
referred  to,  celebrating  the  praises  of 
God,  I  saw  the  preparation  made  for  the 
execution  of  these  purposes  of  judgment. 
f  And  th«  tumple  of  the  tabertMcle  of  the 
testimony.    Not  the  whole  temple,  but 
only  that  part  to  which  this  name  was 
given.     The  word  tabernacle  —  vnit^ — 
means  properly  a  booth,  hut,  ten^  and 
was  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
tent  or  tabernacle  that  was  erected  in 
the  wilderness  for  the  service  of  God. 
Bee  Notes  on  Acts  vii.  44.    The  same 
word  came  naturally  to  be  applied  to  the 
temple  that  was  reared  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Jerusalem.    It  is  called  the 
'  tabernacle  of  testimony,'  because  it  was 
a  testimony  or  voitnen  of  the  pretience  of 
God  among  the  people — that  is,  it  served 
to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  him. 
Bee  Notes  as  above  on  Acts  viL  44, 
where  the  same  Greek  phrase  is  used  as 
here  —  reudered  there  'tabernacle  of 
vntneee*    The  word  temple  here — vtAs — 
does  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing called  the  '  temple,'  but  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.     See  Notes  on  Heb.  iz.  3. 
This    was    regarded    as    the    peculiar 
dwelling-place  of  God,  and  it  was  this 
sacred  place,  usually  closed  from  all 
access,  that  now  seemed  to  be  opened, 
implying  that  the  command  to  execute 
these  purposes  came  directly  from  God 
himself.     ^  In  heaven.     That  is,   tiiat 
part  of  heaven  which  corresponds  to  the 
most   ho.y    place    in  the  temple   was 
opened  ,*  to  wit,  that  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar residence  of  God  himself,     f  Wae 
opened.    Was  thrown  open  to  the  view 
of  John,  so  that  he  was  permitted  to  look, 
ai  it  were,  upon  the  very  dwelling-place 
of  God.    From  his  holy  presence  now 
oame  forth  the  angels  to  execute  his 
puiposes    of  judgment  on   that  Anti- 
ehristian    power    which    had    so    long 
eorrupted  religion,   and  oppressed  the 
world, 
t.  J.ffi  the  eeven  angeU,    Bee  Notes 


ont  of  the  temple,  ha^g  the  seven 
plagues,  clothed  in  pure  and  white 
linen,  and  having  their  breasta 
girded  with  golden  sirdles. 

7  And  one  of  the  four  beasts 
gave  unto  the  seven  angels  seven 

on  ver.  1.    %  Came  out  of  the  temple. 
Were  seen  to  oome  from   the  temple; 
that  is,  from  the  immediate  presence  of 
God.    f  Having  the  eeven  plaguee.    See 
Notes  on  ver.  1.     Each  one  entaiuted 
with  a  single  'plague'  to  be  exeented 
upon  the  euih.     The  meaning  here  is, 
that  they  were  designated  or  .appointed 
to  execute  those  plagues  in  judgment!. 
The  eymbole  of  their  office  —  the  goldeo 
vials  —  were  given  to  them  afterward^ 
ver.   7.     f  Chthed  %n  pure   and  ukiu 
Zt«ten.     The  emblem  of  holiness— the 
comnron  representation  in  regard  to  tke 
heavenly  inhabitants.  •  See  Notes  on  dL 
iiL  4,  y'd,  13.     Comp.   Matt.   xviL  2; 
Luke  Ix.  29,  Mark  zvL  5.    ^Andhamg 
their  breaet*  girded  with  golden  ginUa. 
See  Notes  o«  oh.  L  IS.     The  meaning  ii, 
that  they  were  attired  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting their  rank  and  condition. 

7.  And  one  of  fie  four  heaete,  Sm 
Notes  on  oh.  iv.  0>  7.  Whi€^  one  of 
the  four  is  not  mentloBed.  I^m  the 
explanation  given  of  the  design  of  tke 
representation  of  the  'four  Iraasks,'  v 
living  ereaturee,  in  the  Ko^es  on  oh.ir.6, 
7,  it  would  seem  that  the  meaning  hoe 
is,  that  the  great  prinmple*  cf  the  dinat 
government  would  be  illustrated  in  tkt 
events  whieh  are  now  to  cccur.  h 
events  that  were  so  closely  conneelid 
with  the  honor  of  God  and  the  traua^h 
of  his  cause  on  the  earth,  there  wsi  i 
propriety  in  the  representation  tha\  thea 
living  creatures,  symboliziDg  ti>e  grtst 
principles  of  the  divine  administntkn^ 
would  be  particularly  interested,  f  0mi 
unto  the  eeven  angele  eeven  golden  mok 
The  word  here  used — 0<dXir — ^means|ff 
perly  'a  bowl  or  goblet,  having  noif 
breadth  than  depth.'  JBo6.  Xeas.  Ob 
word  vial,  though  derived  from  tU% 
means  rather  a  thin,  long  bottle  of  gM 
used  particularly  by  apotheearioi  aii 
druggists.  The  word  vrould  be  bitM 
rendered  by  bowl  or  ao&2ef,  aadprolisb^ 
the  representation  here  was  of  fseft 
bowls  as  were  used  in  tiie  temple  iv* 
vice.  See  Notes  on  eh.  t.  8.  Thsj  «• 
called  in  oh.  xvL  1^ . '  tUIi  of  the      '^ 
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.  golden  vials,  full  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  who  livoth  for  «ver  and 
ever. 

8  And    the  temple  was  filled* 
with  smoke  from  the  glory  *    of 

of  God ;'  and  here  thej  are  said  to  be 
'  full  of  the  wrath  of  God/  The  allusion 
seems  to  be  to  a  drinking-cnp  or  goblet 
filled  with  poison  and  giyen  to  persons 
to  drink  —  an  allusion  drawn  from  one 
of  the  methods  of  punishment  in  ancient 
times.  See  Notes  on  eh.  xiv.  10.  These 
▼ials  or  goblets  thus  became  emblems  of 
diyine  wrath  to  be  inflicted  on  the  beast 
and  his  image.  ^  FuU  of  the  wrath  of 
Ood,  Filled  with  that  which  represent- 
ed his  wrath ;  that  is,  they  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  a  poisonous  mixture,  which 
being  poured  upon  the  earth,  the  sea, 
the  rivers,  the  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  into  the  air, 
was  followed  by  severe  divine  judg- 
ments on  this  great  Antichristian  power. 
See  ch.  zvL  2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 12, 17.  ^  Who 
liveth  for  ever  and,  ever.  The  eternal 
God^  The  particular  object  in  referring 
to  this  attribute  here  appears  to  be  that, 
though  there  may  seem  to  be  delay  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose,  yet  they 
will  be  certainly  accomplished,  as  he  is 
the  ever-living  and' unchangeable  God. 
He  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing his  purposes,  like  men,  if  they  are 
not  soon  accomplished. 

8.  And  the  temple  wae  filled  with  emoke. 
The  usual  symbol  of  the  divine  presence 
hi  the  temple.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  iv.  5, 
vL  4.  V  From  the  glory  of  Ood,  From 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  majesty. 
That  is,  the  smoke  was  the  proper  accom- 
paniment of  the  divine  being  when  ap- 
pearing in  majesty.  So  on  Mount  Sinai 
he  is  represented  as  appearing  in  this 
manner:  ''And  Mount  SinM  was  alto- 
gether on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  on  it  in  fire :  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace, and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
g^reatly."  Ex.  xix.  18.  The  purpose 
lUre  seems  to  have  been  partly  to  repre- 
sent the  smoke  as  the  proper  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  partly  to  repre- 
aent  it  as  so  filling  the  temple  that  no 
one  could  enter  it  until  the  seven  plagues 
were  fulfilled.  ^  And  from  hie  power. 
Produced  by  his  power ;  and  the  symbol 
^  hia  power,    %  And  no  man  mm  able 


Gv>d,  and  from  his  power ;  and  no 
man  was  able  to  enter  into  the 
temple,  till  the  seven  plagues  of  the 
seven  angels  were  fulnlled. 

a  Is.  6. 4.  b  Ps.  29.  9. 


to  enter  into  the  temple,  till  the  eevtn 
plaguee  of  the  eeven  angele  were  fulfilled* 
Till  those  vials  had  been  poured  out,  and 
all  that  was  indicated  by  them  was  ao- 
complished.  The  meaning  here  seems 
to  be,  that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  to  make  intercession — to  turn  away 
his  wrath — to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. That  is,  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment had  been  formed,  and  woidd  cer- 
tainly be  executed.  The  agents  or 
instrumentalities  in  this  feurful  work 
had  been  now  sent  forth,  and  they  would 
by  no  means  be  recalled.  The  mercy- 
seat,  in  this  respect,  was  inaccessible; 
the  time  of  judgment  on  the  great  foe 
h«d  come,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
grand  enemy  of  the  church  was  certain. 
The  point,  therefore,  at  which  this  vision 
leaves  us,  is  that  where  all  the  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  infliction  of  the 
threatened  punishment  on  the  grand 
Antichristian  power  which  had  so  long 
stood  up  against  the  truth;  where  the 
agents  are  prepared  to  go  forth;  and 
where  no  intercession  will  ever  avail  to 
turn  away  the  infliction  of  the  divine 
wrath.  The  detail  follows  in  tiie  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

AITALTSIS   OF  THE   CHAPTER. 

The  previous  chapter  had  described 
the  preparation  for  the  last  plagues  that 
were  to  come  upon  that  mighty  Anti- 
christian power  to  whi<ih  this  series  of 
prophetic  visions  refers.  All  is  now 
ready;  and  this  chapter  contains  the 
description  of  those  -seven  last  *  plagues' 
under  which  this  power  would  reel  and 
fall.  These  'plagues'  are  described  ae 
if  they  were  a  sncSession  of  physical 
calamitiea  that  would  come  upon  this 
Antichristian  power,  and  bring  it  to  an 
end ;  jhough,  perhaps,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  for  a  literal  infliction  of  such 
calamities.  The  course  of  the  exposition 
thus  far  will  lead  us  to  regard  this  chap- 
ter as  a  description  of  the  eucceeeioe 
blowe  hy  which  the  Papacy  will  fall,  A 
part  of  this  it  still  undoubtedly  future, 
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AND  I  heard  a  great  voice  out 
of  the  temple  saying  to  the 
•even  «  angels,  do  your  ways,  and 

a  c  15. 1,  7.  be  8.  7. 

though  perhaps  not  far  distant;  and,  in 
reference  to  this,  and  to  some  portions 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Book,  there  may 
be  more  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  mind 
than  in  the  portions  which  pertain  to 
past  events. 

The  chapter  comprises  statements  on 
Ihe  following  points :  — 
A  command  is  issued  from  the  temple 
to  the  seven  angels,  to  go  and  exe> 
cute  the  commission  with  which 
they  were  entrusted,  ver.  1. 
The  first  angel  pours  out  his  vial  upon 
the  earth  —  jfollowed  by  a  plague 
upon  those  who  had  worshipped 
the  beast  and  his  image,  ver.  2. 
The  second  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
npon  the  sea — followed  by  the  death 
of  all  that  were  in  the  sea,  ver.  3. 
The  third  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of 
waters,  and  they  become  blood. 
This  is  followed  by  an  ascription  of 
praise  from  the  angel  of  the  waters, 
because  God  had  given  to  those 
who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the 
saints  blood  to  drink,  with  a  re- 
sponse from  the  altar  that  this  was 
just,  vs.  4-7. 
The  fourth  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  sun,  and  an  intcnser  heat 
is  given  to  it  to  scorch  men.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  blaspheme 
the  name  of  God,  but  repent  not  of 
their  sins,  vs.  8,  9. 
The  fifth  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
upon  the  very  seat  of  the  beast,  and 
his  kingdom  is  full  of  darkness. 
Men  still  blaspheme  the  name  of 
God,  and  repent  not  of  their  sins, 
vs.  10,  II. 
The  sixth  angel  pours  out  his  vial 
npon  the  great  river  Euphrates. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  are  dried  up  so  that 
the  way  6f  the  kings  of  the  East 
might  be  prepared.  The  writer  sees 
also,  in  this  connexion,  three  un- 
clean spirits,  like  ftogs,  come  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet, 
that  go  forth  Into  all  the  earth  to 


S)ur  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of 
od  upon  the  earth. 
2  And  the  first  went,  and  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  earth ;  ^  and 


gather  all  nations  to  the  great  day 
of  the  battle  of  God  Almighty,  ri. 
12-16. 
The  seventh  angel  poors  oat  his  vial 
into  the  air,  and  a  voice  is  heard 
answeHng  that  'it  is  done:'  tht 
time  of  the  consnmmation  has  corns 
— the  formidable  Antichristian  pow* 
er  is  to  come  to  an  end.     The  great 
city  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the 
cities  of   the   nations   fall;   Great 
Babylon  thus  comes  up  in  remem- 
brance before  God  to  receive  the 
punishment  which  is  her  due.  Thii 
terrific  scene  is  accompanied  with 
voices,  and  thnnderings,  and  light- 
nings, and  an  earthquake,  and  witii 
great  hail— a  tempest  of  wrath  beat- 
ing upon  that  formidable  power  that 
had  so  long  stood  np  against  God, 
vs.  17-21.     The  detail  of  the  actual 
destruction  of  this  power,  is  <$thried 
forward  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

1.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  the 
temple,  A  loud  voice  out  of  the  temple 
as  seen  in  heaven  (Notes  ch.  xi.  19),  and 
that  came,  therefore,  {jrom  the  very  pre- 
sence of  God.  ^  Saying  to  the  e«te% 
angeU,  That  had  the  seven  vials  of 
wrath.  Notes  ch.  xv.  1,  7.  %  Go  your 
toaye.  Your  respective  ways,  to  the  ful- 
filment of  t^e  task  assigned  to  eadi 
f"  And  pour  out  the  male  of  the  toraih  of 
Ood.  Empty  those  vials ;  cause  to  some 
upon  the  earth  the  plagues  indicated  by 
their  contents.  The  order  in  which  this 
was  to  be  done  is  not  intimated.  It 
seems  to  be  supposed  that  that  would  be 
understood  by  each,  f  Upon  the  earth. 
The  particular  part  of  the  earth  U  not 
here  specified,  but  it  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  to  be  upon  the  earth 
in  general,  or  that  there  were  any  cala- 
mities in  consequence  of  this  pouring  oat 
of  the  vials  of  wrath,  to  spread  over  Uit 
whole  world.  The  subsequent  state- 
ments show  what  parts  of  the  earth 
were  particularly  to  be  affected. 

2.  And  the  Jiret  went.    Went  forth 
from  heaven,  where  the  seat  of  the  vi- 
sion was  laid.     ^  And  poured  <mt  hU 
vial  upon  the  earth,    .That  is,  upon  the     i 
land,  in  oontradistinotion  from  the  imh    ' 
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there  fell  a  noisome  and  grieyouB 
sore  '  upon  the  men  which  had  the 

a  Ex.  9.  8-11. 

the  rivers,  the  air,  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
the  sun,  as  represented  in  the  other  vials. 
In  ver.  1,  the  word  earth  is  tised  in  the 
general  sense,  to  denote  this  world  as 
distinguished  from  heaven ;  in  this  verse 
it  is  used  in  the  specific  sense,  to  denote 
land  as  distinguished  from  other  things. 
Comp.  Mark  iv.  1,  vi  47  ,*  John  vi.  21 ; 
Acts  xxviL  29f  43,  44.  In  many  re- 
spects there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  pouring  out  of  these  seven 
▼ials,  and  the  sounding  of  the  seven 
trumpets,  in  chs.  viii.,  iz.,  though  they 
refer  to  different  events.  In  the  sound- 
ing of  the  first  trumpet  (ch.  viii.  7),  it  was 
the  earth  that  was  particularly  affected, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  sea,  the 
fountains,  and  the  sun :  "  The  first  angel 
Bounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire 
mingled  with  blood,  and  they  were  cast 
npon  the  earth,**  Comp.  ch.  viii.  8,  10, 
12.  In  regard  to  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  term  earth,  considered  with 
ref^ence  to  divine  judgments,  see  Notes 
on  oh.  viii.  7.  %  And  there  fell  a 
naieome  and  grievous  tore.  The  judg- 
ment here  is  specifically  different  from 
that  inflicted  undei^  tho  first  trumpet,  ch. 
▼iii.  7.  There  it  is  said  to  have  been 
that  **  the  third  part  of  trees  was  burnt 
up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up." 
Here  it  is,  that  there  fell  upon  men  a 
'  noisome  and  grievous  sore.'  The  two, 
therefore,  are  designed  to-  refer  to  differ- 
ent events,  and  to  different  forms  of 
punishment.  The  word  rendered  More 
properly  denotes  a  wound,  Hom.  /2..zL 
812,  and  then,  in  later  writers,  an  ulcer 
or  tore.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  the  following  places :  Luke 
zvi.  21,  '  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his 
m>re8,*  and  in  Bev.  xvL  2, 11,  where  it  is 
rendered  sore,  and  sores.  It  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint,  in  reference  to  the  hoils 
that  were  brought  upon  the  Egyptians, 
in  Ex.  ix.  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  probably 
Deut.  xxviiL  27;  in  reference  to  the 
leprosy.  Lev.  xiiL  18,  19,  20,  23 ;  in  re- 
ference to  the  boil,  ulcer,  or  Elephantia- 
lis  brought  upon  Job,  Job  ii.  7 ;  and  in 
reference  to  any  sore  or  ulcer,  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  35.    In  all  these  places  it  is  the 

translation  of  the  word  VXV^ — Shehhxn — 
fMidered  in  our  English  version,  hoil. 


mark  *  of  the  beast,  and  upon  them 
which  worslupped  his  image. 

J  c  13. 16-17. 

Ex.  ix.  9,  10,  11,  Lev.  xiiL  18,  19,  20, 
23,  2  Kings  xx.  7,  Job  iL  7,  Isa.  xxiviiL 
21,  and  hotch,  Deut.  xxviii.  27, 35.  The 
proper  meaning,  therefore,  is  tiiat  of  a 
sore,  ulcer,  or  boil  of  a  severe  and  pain- 
ful character;  and  the  most  obvious 
reference  of  the  passage,  to  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  Scriptnre, 
would  be  to  some  fearfril  plague  like  that 
which  was  sent  upon  the  Egyptians.  In 
the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  7,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  21),  it  was  probably  used  to  de- 
note a  plague-hoil,  or  the  black  leprosy. 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.    The  word 

*  noisome' — Kaxbv,  evil,  had — is  used  here 
to  characterize  the  plague  referred  to  ai 
being  peculiarly  painfid  and  dangerous. 
The  word  grievous — minifh,  had,  malig- 
nant, hurtful — ^is  further  used  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  expression,  and  to 
characterize  the  plague  as  particularly 
severe.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  meant  that  this  would  be  lite- 
rally  inflicted,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the 
next  plague,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
'rivers  and  fountains  became  hlood* 
What  is  obviously  meant  is,  that  there 
would  be  some  calamity  wnich  would 
be  well  represented  or  symbolized  by 
such  a  fearful  plague,  f  Upxm  the  men. 
Though  the  plague  was  poured  upon 

*  the  earth*  yet  its  effects  were  seen  upon 
*men.*  Some  grievous  calamity  would 
befall  them,  as  i/-they  were  suddenly 
visited  with  the  plague.  ^  Which  had 
the  mark  of  the  heast.  Notes  ch.  xiii. 
16,  17.  This  determines  the  portion  of 
the  earth  that  was  to  be  afflicted.  It 
was  not  the  whole  world;  it  was  only 
that  part  of  it  where  the  'beast'  was 
honored.  According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion proposed  in  oh.  xiii.,  this  refbrs  to 
those  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Papacy,  f  And  upon  them  which  wor- 
shipped his  imag*.  See  Notes  ch.  xiiL 
14,  15.  According  to  the  interpretation 
in  ch.  xiii.,  those  are  meant  who  sustained 
the  civil  or  secular  power  to  which  the 
Papacy  gave  life  and  strength,  and  from 
which  i^  in  turn,  received  oountenanca 
and  protection. 

In  regard  to  the  application  or  fulfil- 
ment  of  this  symbol,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  there  have  been  very  different 
opinions  in  the  world,  and  that  very  di^ 
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ftroki  opinioBi  itUl  pnmSL  The  greftt 
1IIA8S  of  Protestant  commentaton  sup- 
pose that  it  refers  to  the  Papacy,  and  of 
those  who  entertain  this  opinion,  the 
greater  portion  sappose  that  the  cala- 
mity referred  to  by  the  pouring  out  of 
this  vial  is  already  past,  though  it  is 
supposed  by  many  that  the  things  fore- 
shadowed by  a  part  of  these  '  TisJs/  are 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  As  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  symbol  before  us,  I  would 
make  the  following  remarks : — 

(1)  It  fefers  to  the  Papal  power.  TMs 
application  is  demanded  by  the  results 
which  were  reached  in  the  examination 
of  ch.  xiiL  See  the  remarks  on  the '  beast' 
in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xiiL  1,  2, 11,  and  on 
the  '  image  of  the  beast'  in  the  Notes  on 
ch.  xiiL  14, 15.  This  one  mighty  power 
existed  in  two  forms  closely  united,  and 
mutually  sustuning  each  oUicr — the  civil 
or  secular,  and  the  ecdcsiastieal  or  spi- 
ritual. It  is  this  combined  and  consoli- 
dated power — the  Papacy  as  such — that 
Is  referred  to  here,  for  this  has  been  the 
grand.Antichristian  power  in  the  world. 

(2)  It  refers  to  some  grievous  and  fear- 
ful calamity  which  would  come  upon  that 
^wer,  and  which  would  be  lik4  a  plague- 
fpot  on  the  human  body — something 
which  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  divine 
Judgment  resembling  that  which  came 
upon  the  Egyptians  for  their  treatment 
of  the  people  of  God. 

(3)  The  course  of  this  exposition  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  be- 
ginning in  the  series  of  judgments  which 
would  terminate  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  that  formidable  power.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  vials  of  wrath,  and  the 
whole  description  evidently  contemplates 
a  series  of  disasters  which  would  be  prop- 
erly represented  by  these  successive  vials. 
In  the  application  of  this,  therefore,  we 
should  naturally  look  for  the  first  of  a 
leries  of  such  judgments,  and  should  ex- 
jpect  to  find  some  facts  in  history  which 
would  be  properly  represented  by  the 
vial '  poured  upon  the  earth.' 

(4)  In  accordance  with  this  represen- 
tation, we  should  expect  to  find  such  a 
series  of  calamities  gradually  weakening, 
and  finally  terminating  the  Papal  power 
in  the  world,  as  would  be  properly  repre- 
eented  by  the  number  seven, 

(5)  In  regard  now  to  the  applieation  of 
this  series  of  symbolical  representations, 
U  may  be  remarked  that  most  recent 
expositors  —as    Elliott*   Cunninghame, 


Keith,  Fabe?,  Lord,  and  others,  refer 
them  to  the  events  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion —  as  important  events  in  the  over, 
throw  of  the  Papal  power;  and  this,  I 
confess,  although  -the  application  is  at- 
tended witii  some  considerable  difficulties) 
has  more  plausibility  than  any  other  ex- 
planation proposed.  In  support  of  thii 
application,  the  following  oonsideratioai 
may  be  suggeeted  :— 

(a)  France,  in  tho  time  [of  Charle- 
magne, was  the  kingdom  to  which  th« 
Papacy  owed  its  civil  organization  snd 
its  strength — a  kingdom  to  which  conld 
be  traced  all  the  civil  or  secular  power 
of  the  Papacy,  and  which  was,  in  fitet,  a 
restoration  or  re-constraction  of  the  old 
Roman  power — the  fourth  kingdom  of 
DanieL  See  Notes  on  I>an.  viL  24-28, 
and  comp.  Notes  on  Bev.  xiiL  3, 12-14. 
The  restoration  of  the  old  Roman  d(>- 
minion  under  Charlemagne,  and  the  sidl 
which  he  rendered  to  the  P^aey  xh  iti 
establishment  as  a  temporal  power,  would 
make  it  probable  that  this  kingdom 
tcould  be  Inferred  to  in  the  series  of  judg- 
ments that  were  to  accomplish  the  over* 
tiirow  of  the  Papal  dominion. 

(6)  In  an  important  sense,  Franoe  hai 
always  been  the  head  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  king  of  France  has  been  usually 
styled  by  the  Popes  themselves,  'tlie 
eldest  son  of  the  church.'  In  reference 
to  the  whole  Papal  dominion  in  former 
times,  one  oi  the  prindpal  reliances  hsi 
been  on  France,  and,  to  a  veiy  large 
extent,  the  state  of  Burope  has  beoi 
determined  by  the  oondition  of  Franea 
"  A  revolution  in  France,"  said  Napo- 
leon, **  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a 
reiQolution  in  Europe."  Alison,  Its  cen- 
tral position;  its  power;  its  direct  rela- 
tion to  all  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
Papacy,  would  seem  to  make  it  probaUe 
that  in  the  account  of  the  finid  destnotton 
of  that  power,  this  kingdom  would  not 
be  overlooked. 

(c)  The  scenes  which  ooeurred  in  the 
times  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
such  as  would  be  properly  symboliied  }aij 
the  pouring  out  of  tilie  first,  the  second 
the  third,  and  the  fourth  vials.  In  the 
passage  before  us — the  pouring  out  <^ 
the  first  vial — the  symbol  employed 
is  that  of  '  a  noisome  and  grierous  sore^ 
— boil,  ulcer,  plague-spot — 'on  the  men 
which  had  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  on 
them  which  worshipped  his  image.'  Thii 
representation  was  undoubtedly  darited 
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from  the  aooount  of  the  sixth  plague  on 
Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  9,  10, 11),  and  the  sense 
here  is,  not  that  this  would  be  literally 
inflicted  on  the  power  here  referred  to, 
but  that  a  calamity  would  come  upon  it 
which  would  be  toell  represented  by  that, 
r  of  which  that  would  be  an  appropriate 
emblem.  This  interpretation  is  further 
confirmed  by  ch.  xi.  8,  where  Rome  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Egypt, 
and  where  it  is  clear  that  we  are  to  look 
for  a  oourse  of  divine  dealing  in  regard 
to  thd  one  resembling  thai  which  oc- 
eurred  to  the  other.  See  Notes  on  that 
passage.  Now,  this  'noisome  and  griev- 
ous  sore'  would  well  represent  the  moral 
eorruption,  the  pollution,  the  infidelity, 
the  atheism,  the  general  dissolution  of 
eoeiety  that  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  French  Revolution  —  for  that  was 
a  nniyersal  breaking  out  of  loathsome 
internal  disease  —  of  corruption  at  tho 
centre — and  in  its  genend  features  might 
be  represented  as  a  universal  plague-spot 
on  society,  extending  over  the  countries 
where  the  beast  and  his  image  were  prin- 
cipally worshipped.  The  symbol  would 
Sroperly  denote  that  ''tremendous  out- 
reak  of  social  and  moral  evil,  of  demo- 
eratic  fiiry,  atheism,  and  vice  which  was 
specially  seen  to  characterize  the  French 
Kevolution : — that  of  which  the  ultimate 
source  was  in  the  long  and  deep-seated 
eorruption  and  irreligion  of  the  nation  ,* 
(he  outward  vent,  expression,  and  organ 
of  its  Jacobin  clubs,  and  seditions  and 
atheistic  publications;  the  result,  the  dis- 
solution of  all  society,  all  morals,  and  all 
Religion ;  with  acts  of  atrocitv  and  horror 
accompanying,  scarce  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  men ;  and  suffering  and  an- 
guish of  correspondent  intensity  throb- 
bing throughout  the  social  mass  and 
corroding  it;  that  which  from  France  as 
a  centre,  spread  like  a  plague  through 
its  aflSiliated  societies,  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Papal  Christendom,  and  was, 
wherever  its  poison  was  imbibed,  as 
much  the  punishment  as  the  symptoms 
of  the  corruption  within."  Of  this  sad 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  give  any  description  here. 
For  scenes  of  horror,  pollution  and  blood, 
its  parallel  has  never  been  found  in  the 
faistof7  of  our  race,  and  as  an  event  in 
history  it  was  worthy  of  a  notice  in  the 
•ymbols  which  portrayed  the  future.  The 
fbll  details  of  these  amazing  scenes  must 
h4  ■ought  in  the  histories  which  des  oribe 
14 


them,  and  to  sneh  works  as  Alison's  Ei§^ 
tory  of  Europe,  and  Burke's  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred. A  few  expressions  copied  from 
those  letters  of  Mr.  Burke,  penned  with 
no  design  of  illustrating  this  passage  !■ 
the  Apocalypse,  and  no  expectation  thai 
they  would  be  ever  so  applied,  will  show 
with  what  propriety  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion suggested  the  phrase  'a  noisome 
and  grievous  sore'  or  plague-spot,  on  the 
sum)osition  that  the  design  was  to  refer 
to  uiese  scenes.  In  speaking  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  in  France,  Mr.  Burko 
calls  it '  the  fever  of  aggravated  Jacobin* 
ism,'  'the  epidemic  of  atheistical  fanati- 
cism,' '  an  evil  lying  deep  in  the  corru|K 
tions  of  human  nature,'  '  the  malignant 
French  distemper,' '  a  plague,  with  its  fa- 
natical spirit  of  proselytism,  that  needed 
the  strictest  quarantine  to  guard  against 
it,'  whereof  though  the  mischief  might 
be  'skimmed  over*  for  a  time,  >et  the 
result,  into  whatever  country  it  entered, 
was  '  the  corruption  of  all  morals,'  '  the 
decomposition  of  all  society,'  &o.  But  it 
is  unnecessary -to  describe  those  scenes 
farther.  The  *  world  has  them  by  hearty' 
and  they  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  man.  In  the  whole  his* 
tory  of  the  race  there  has  never  been  an 
outbreak  of  evil  that  showed  so  deep 
pollution  and  corruption  within. 

{d)  The  result  of  this  was  to  affect  the 
Papacy — a  blow,  in  fact,  aimed  at  that 
power.  Of  course,  all  the  infidelity  and 
atheism  of  the  French  nation,  before  so 
strongly  Papal,  went  just  so  far  in  weak- 
ening tiie  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  in 
the  ultimate  result  it  will  perhaps  yet  be 
found  that  the  horrid  outbreaks  in  tho 
Frehch  Revolution  were  the  first  in  tho 
series  of  Providential  events  that  will 
result  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  that 
Antichristian  power.  At  all  events,  it 
will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  on  tho 
supposition  that  it  was  intended  that  this 
should  be  descriptive  of  the  scenes  that 
occurred  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  no  more  expressive  symbol 
could  have  been  chosen  than  has  been 
employed  in  the  pouring  out  of  this  first 
vial  of  wrath. 

S.  And  the  second  angel  poured  out  liis 
vial  upon  the  sea.  So  the  second  trumpet 
(ch.  viii.  8),  "And  the  second  angel 
sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain 
burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea: 
and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  beoMM 
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3  And  tho  second  angel  poured 
out  bis  vial  upon  the  sea;  '  and  it 
became  as  the  blood  ^  of  a  dead 

Uood."  For  the  meaning  of  this  as  a 
symbol,  seo  Notes  on  that  verse.  ^  And 
it  became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man. 
"Either  very  bloody,  like  a  mangled 
oorpsc,  or  else,  colored  as  it  were  with 
tho  dark  and  almost  black  blood  of  a 
dead  man/'  Prof.  Stuart,  in  loc.  jThe 
Satter  would  seem  to  be  most  probably 
the  meaning,  implying  that  tho  ocean 
would  become  discolored,  and  indicating 
that  this  was  the  effect  of  blood'  shed  in 
great  quantities  on  its  waters.  In  ch. 
viii.  8,  it  is,  "the  sea  became  blood j" 

'  here  the  allusion  to  the  blood  of  a  dead 
man  would  more  naturally  suggest  the 
idea  of  naval  conflicts,  and  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain  poured  in  great  quantities 
into  tho  deep.  %  And  every  living  soul 
died  in  the  sea.  In  ch.  viii.  9,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  third  part  of  tho  creatures  that 
were  in  the  sea  died,  and  the  third  part 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed."  Uere  the 
destruction  is  more  general;  the  calamity 
Js  more  severe  and  awful.  It  is  as  if 
roery  living  thing — nSva  \pvx^  {«<ra — had 
died.  No  emphasis  should  be  put  on^ 
the  word  soul  here,  for  the  word  means 
merely  a  creature,  a  living  thing,  an 
ftnimal.  1  Cor.  xv.  45 ;  Acts  ii.  43,  iii.  23; 
Rom.  xiii.  1.  See  Bob,  Lex.  sub  voce,  c. 
The  sense  here  is,  that  there  would  be 
some  dreadful  calamity,  cu  i/  the  sea 
were  to  be  changed  into  dark  blood,  and 
AS  if  every  living  thing  in  it  were  to  die. 
In  enquiring  into  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  this,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  some- 
thing pertaining  to  the  sea,  or  the  ocean 
(see  Notes  on  ch.  viiL  8,  9),  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  fulfilment  in 
some  calamity  that  would  fall  on  the 
marine  force,  or  the  commerce  of  the 
power  that  is  here  referred  to ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  interpretation  all  along 
adopted,  of  the  Papal  power ;  and  the 
proper  application,  according  to  this  in- 
terpretation,   would    be    the    complete 

V  destruction  or  annihilation  of  the  naval 
focce  that  contributed  to  sustain  the 
Papacy.  This  we  should  look  for  in 
.  respect  to  the  naval  power  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  these  are  the 
only  Papal  nations  that  have  had  a 
navy.  We^  should  expect,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this,  to  find  a  series  of  naval 


man:  and  every  living  soul  died  in 
the  sea. 


a  c  8.  8. 
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disasters,  reddening  the  sea  with  blood, 
which  would  tend  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Papacy,  and  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  one  in  the  series  of  erents 
that  would  ultimately  result  in  its  entire 
overthrow.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  adopted  in  explaining  the 
pouring  out  of  tho  first  vial,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  immediately  succeeding, 
and  connected  with,  the  events  thas  re- 
ferred to,  there  was  a  series  of  naral 
disasters  that  swept  away  the  fleets  of 
France,  and  that  completely  demolished 
the  most  formidable  naval  power  that 
had  ever  been  prepared  by  any  nation 
under  the  Papal  dominion.  This  series 
df  disasters  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
ilL  329,  330:  "Meanwhile  the  great 
naval  war  between  France  and  England 
wa&  in  progress ;  which,  from  its  com- 
mencement, in  February,  1793,  histed 
for  above  twenty  years,  with  no  inter- 
mission but  that  of  the  short  and  delosire 
peace  of  Amiens ;  in  which  war  the  mari- 
time power  of  Great  Britain  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Almighty  Providence  that 
protected  her  to  destroy  everywhere  the 
French  ships,  commerce,  and  smaller 
colonies;  including  those  of  the  fast  and 
long-continued  allies  of  the  French,  Hol- 
land and  Spain.  In  the  year  1793  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  fleet  at  Tou- 
lon was  destroyed  by  Lord  Hood;  in 
June,  1794,  followed  Lord  Howe's  great 
victory  over  the  French  off  Ushant;  then 
the  taking  of  Corsica,  and  nearly  all  Uie 
smaller  Spanish  and  French  West  India 
islands ;  then,  in  1795,  Lord  Bridport's 
naval  victory,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  as  also  soon  after, 
of  a  French  and  Dutch  fleet,  sent  to  k- 
take  it;  then,  in  1797,  the  victory  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St  Vincent, 
and  that  of  Camperdown  over  the  Dutch; 
then,  in  succession,  -Lord  Nelson's  three 
mighty  victories  —  of  the  Nile,  in  1798, 
of  Copenhagen,  in  1801,  and,  in  1805,  of 
Trafalgar.  Altogether  in  this  naval  war, 
from  its  beginning,  in  1793,  to  its  end,  in 
1815,  it  appears  that  there  were  destroy- 
ed near  200  ships  of  the  line,  between 
300  and  400  frigates,  and  an  almost 
incalculable  number  of  smaller  vesseli 
of  war  and  ships  of  oommeroe.    Tht 
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4  And  the  third  augel  ponred 
out  his  yial  upon  the  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters ; "  and  they  be- 
came blood. 

5  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the 
waters  say,  Thou  art  righteous,  *  0 

a  G.  8. 10.  b  yer.  7. 

e  De.  32. 32, 43;  Is.  49. 26. 

whole  history  of  the  world  does  not 
present  sach  a  period  of  naval  war, 
destruction  and  bloodshed.''  This  brief 
summary  may  show,  if  this  was  referred 
to,  the  propriety  of  the  expression, 
'  The  sea  became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead 
man;'  and  may  show  also  that  on  the 
sappoflidon  that  it  was  intended  that 
these  events  should  be  referred  to,  an 
appropriate  symbol  has  been  employed. 
Ko  language  could  more  strikingly 
set  forth  these  bloody  scenes. 

4.  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  rivere  and  /ountaine  of 
u>ater.  This  coincides  also  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  sounding  of  the  third 
trumpet  (ch.  Tiii.  10,  11):  ''And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a 
great  star  from  heaven  burning  as  a 
lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part 
of  tiiie  rivers,  and  npon  tl^e  fountains 
of  waters."  As  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  'rivers  and  fountains  of 
waters,'  see  Notes  on  that  passage.  We 
found,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  application 
of  that  passage,  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Koman  empire  by  Attila,  king  of  the' 
Huns,  was  referred  to,  affecting  mainly 
those  parts  of  the  empire  where  the 
rivers  and  streams  had  their  origin. 
The  analogy  would  lead  us,  in  Uie  fulfil- 
ment of  the  passage  before  us,  to  look 
for  some  similar  desolations  on  those 
portions  of  Europe.  See  Notes  at  the 
close  of  ver.  7.  ^  And  they  became  blood. 
This  would  properly  mean  that  they  be- 
came at  blood ;  or  became  red  with  blood, 
and  it  would  be  fulfilled  if  bloody  battles 
were  fought  near  them  so  that  they 
seemed  to  run  blood. 

5.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters 
9ay»  The  angel  who  presides  over  the 
element  of  water;  in  allusion  to  the 
common  opinion  among  the  Hebfews 
that  the  angels  presided  over  the  ele- 
ments, and  that  each  element  was  com- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular 
angel. '  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  viL  1. 
^  Thou  art  righteotu,  0  Lord,    In  view 


Lord,  which  art,  and  wast,  and 
shalt  be,  because  thou  hast  judged 
thus. 

6  For  they  have  shed  the  blood 
of  saints  and  prophets,  and '  thoa 
hast  given  them  blood  to  drink ;  for 
they  are  worthy. 


of  the  judgments  that  reddened  theie 
streams  and  fountains  with  the  blood  of 
men,  the  angel  ascribes  righteousness  to 
God.  These  judgments  seemed  terrible 
—  the  numbers  slain  were  so  vast — 
the  bloody  streams  indicated  so  great 
slaughter,  and  such  severity  of  the 
divine  judgment ;  yet  the  angel  sees  in 
all  this  only  the  act  of  a  righteous  Ood 
bringing  just  retribution  on  the  guilty. 
H  Which  art  and  waet  and  ehalt  he. 
That  is,  who  art  eternal : — existing  now ; 
who  hast  existed  in  all  past  time ;  and 
who  will  exist  ever  onward.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  i.  8.  The  reason  why  ^is  attri- 
bute of  God  is  here  referred  to,  seems  to 
be,  that  the  mind  of  the  uigel  adverts  to 
it  in  the  changes  and  desolations  that 
were  occurring  around  him.  In  such 
overturnings  among  men — such  revolu- 
tions of  kingdoms  —  such  desolations  of 
war  —  the  mind  naturally  turns  to  one 
who  is  unchanging ;  to  one  whose  throne 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  ^  Be- 
cause  thou  hast  judged  thus.  Hast  suf- 
fered these  wars  to  occur  that  have 
changed  rivers  and  fountains  to  blood. 

6.  For  they  have  shed  the  Mood  of 
saints.  The  nations  here  referred  to. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  scenes  of 
bloody  persecution,  and  this  is  a  just 
recompense.  %  And  prophets,  Teachera 
of  religion ;  ministers  of  trttth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  the  word  pro- 
phets here  in  its  technical  sense  as  de- 
noting those  who  are  raised  up  by  God 
and  sent  forth  as  inspired  men,  but  it 
may  be  understood  in  its  more  common 
signification  in  the  New  Testament  as 
denoting  teachers  of  religion  in  general. 
See  Notes  on  Bom.  xii.  6. 1 ;  Cor.  xiv.  1. 

3  And  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to 
rink.  To  wit,  by  turning  the  streams 
and  fountains  into  blood,  ver.  4.  Blood 
had  been  poured  out  in  such  abundaneo 
that  it  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  vei7 
water  that  they  drank.  This  was  a  re- 
compense for  their  having,  in  those  very 
regions,  poured  out  so  much  blood  ia 
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7  And  I  heard  another  oat  of  the 
•Itar  eay,  Eyen  so,  Lord  God  Al- 

persocating  tfie  saints  and  prophets — the 
pious  private  members  of  the  church, 
and    the    public    teachers  of   religion. 

J  For  they  are  toorthy.  That  is,  they 
eserve  this ;  or  this  is  a  just  recompense 
for  their  sins.  It  is  not  intended  that 
those  who  would  thus  suffer  had  been 
individually  guilty  of  this,  or  that  this 
was  properly  a  punishment  on  f  Aem,  but 
it  is  meant  that  in  those  countries  there 
had  been  bloody  persecutions,  and  that 
this  was  a  fit  recompense  for  what  had 
there  occurred. 

7.  And  I  Kvard  another.     Evidently 
another  angel,  though  this  is  not  speci- 
fied.    \  Out  of  the   altar.     Either  the 
angel  o^the  altar;  that  is,  who  presided 
over  the  altar   (Prof.  Stuart);  or  an 
angel  whose  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
the  altar.    The  sense  is  essentially  the 
same.     The  writer  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  coming  from  the  altar  responding 
to  what  had  just  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  or  to  his  righteous- 
ness in  bringing  the  judgment  upon  men, 
ver.  5.    This  was  evidently  the  voice  of 
gome  one  who  was  interested  in  what 
was- occurring,  or  to  whom  these  things 
particularly  appertained;  that  is,  one 
who  was  particularly  connected  with  the 
martyr*  referred  to,  whose  blood  was 
BOW,  as  it  were,  to  be  avenged.    We  are 
naturally  reminded  by  this  of  the  martyr- 
scene  in  ch.  vL  9-11,  in  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  seal,  though  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  same  evente  are  referred 
to.    There,  '  the  souls  of  those  that  had 
been  slain  for  the  word  of  God'  are  re- 
presented as  being  'under  the  altar*  and 
as  crying  to  God  to  '  avenge  their  blood 
on  them  who  dwelt  on  the  earth.'    Here, 
a  voice  is  heard  with  reference  to  mar- 
tyrs, as    of  one    interested    in   them, 
ascribing    praise    to    God    for    having 
brought  a  righteous  judgment  on  those 
who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
They  are  both,  for  similar  reasons,  con- 
nected with  the  *  altar,'  and  the  voice  is 
beard  proceeding  from  the  same  source. 
In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
altar  here,   and    the  reason  why   the 
martyrs  are  represented  in  connexion 
^ith  it,  see  Notes  on  ch.  vi.  9.     ^  True 
amd  righteous   are  thy  judgmente.     Re- 
•pondiog  to  what  is  said  in  ver  5.     That 
.    it,  God  i»  '  true'  or  faithful  to  bis  pro- 


mighty,  *  tnie  and  righteous  an 
thy  judgments.  «  c.  15. 3, 19. 2. 

mises  made  to  his  people,  and  *  righteous' 
in  the  judgments  which  he  has  now 
inflicted.  These  judgments  had  coma 
upon  those  who  had  shed  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  they  were  just. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  this, 
there  are  several  things  to  be  said.  The 
following  points  are  clear :  (a)  That  this 
judgment  would  succeed  the  first  men- 
tioned, and  apparently  at  a  period  not 
remote.  (6)  It  would  occur  in  a  region 
where  there  had  been  much  persecation. 
(e)  It  would  be  in  a  country  of  streams, 
and  rivers,  and  fountains,  (d)  It  would 
be  a  just  retribution  for  the  bloody  per- 
secutions which  had  occurred  there. 

The  question  now  is,  where  we  shall 
find  the  fulfilment  of  this — assuming  that 
the  explanation  of  the  pouring  out  of  the 
first  vial  is  correct.    And.  here,  I  thiok, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  applying  it  to 
the  events  bearing  on  the  Papacy,  and  the 
Papal  powers,  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution.     The  next  material  event, 
after  that  revolution,  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  where  Napoleon  began  his  career 
of  victories,  and  where  he  first  acquired 
his  fame.    At  this  stage  of  my  examina- 
tion of  this  passage,  I  looked  into  Ali- 
son's History  of  Europe,  to   see  what 
events,  in  fact,  followed  the  scenes  of 
confusion,   cifme,   blood,   atheism,  and 
pollution  in  the  French  revolution,  and 
I  found  that  the  next  chapters  in  these 
eventful  scenes  were  such  as  would'he 
well  represented  by  the  vial  poured  upon 
the  rivers  and  fountains,  and  by  their 
being  turned    into  blood.      The  detail 
would  be  too  long  for  my  limits,  and  I 
can  'state  merelv  a  summary  of  a  fevr  of 
the  chapters  in  that  History.     Chapter 
XIX.  contains  the  'history  of  the  French 
Republic  from  the  fall  of  Robespierre  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Directory' -^ 
comprising  properly  the  closing  scenee 
of  *  the  Reign  of  Terror.'     Chapter  xx. 
contains  an  acount  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy  in  1796,  embracing,  as  stated  in 
the  summing  up  of  contents  in  this 
chapter,   the    'battles,  of   Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  Dego :  —  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  and  fall  of  Milan ;  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  and  the  battle  of  Cas- 
tiglione;    the   battles    of    Caldero  and 
Areola;  and  the  battles  of  Rivoli  and 
Mantua.'    This  is  followed  (cb.  zziU.^ 
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8  Ax&d  the  fourth  angol  poured  I  out  his  yial  upon  the  sun ;  *  and 


a  C.8. 12. 


with  an   account  of  the   campaign   of 
1797)   yrhich    closed  with    the  fall    of 
Venice,  and  this  is  followed  (ch.  xxvi.) 
with    an  account  of   the    invasion   of 
Switzerland,  Ac.    It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  the  wars  which 
followed  the  French  Revolution,  on  the 
Khine,  the  Po,  and  the  Alpine  streams  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy.    The  slightest 
acquaintance  with  that  history  will  show 
the  propriety  of  the  following  remarks : — 
(a)  These  wars  occurred  in  regions  under 
the  influence  of  the  Papacy,  for  these 
were  all  Papal  states  and  territories. 
(6)  Thdse  scenes   followed   closely  on 
the  French  Revolution,  and  grew  out  of 
It  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  would 
be  properly  represented  as   a   second 
'  yiid'  poured  out  immediately  after  the 
first    (e)  The  country  is  such  as  here 
supposed — '  of  rivers  and  fountains,'  for, 
being  mostly  a  mountainous  region,  it 
abounds  with  springs,   and  fountains, 
aud  streams.   Indeed,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  is  the  land  referred  to,  a  more 
appropriate  description  could  not  have 
been  given  of  it  than  is  found  in  this 
passage.     One  has  only  to  look  upon  a 
map  of  Northern  Italy  to  see  that  there 
is  no  other  portion  of  the  world  which 
would  more  naturally  be  anggeated  when 
speaking   of  a  country  abounding   in 
'rivers  and  fountains  of  water.'    The 
annexed  admirable  map  of  this  region, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Keith,  on  the  Sxgna  of 
the    Timea,   will  clearly  illustrate    this 
passage,  and  the  corresponding  passage 
In  oh.  viii.  10,  11.     Let  any  one  look  at 
the  Po  and  its  tributaries  on  the  annexed 
map,  and  then  read  with  attention  the 
xxth  chapter  of  Alison's  Hiatory  of  Eu- 
rope (vol.  i.  pp.  391-424),  and  he  will  bo 
struck  with  the  appropriateness  of  the 
description  on  the  supposition  that  this 
portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation  was 
designed  to  refer  to  those  scenes,  for  he 
cannot  but  see  that  the  battles  there 
described  were  fought  in  a  country  in 
every  way  corresponding  with  the  state- 
ment here,   {d)  This  country  corresponds 
with  tiie  description  here  given  in  an- 
other respect.    In  vs.  5,  6,  there  is  a 
tribute  of  praise  rendered  to  God,  in 
riew  of  those  judgments,  because  he  was 
righteous  in  bringing  them  upon  a  land 
«4* 


where  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets 
had  been  shed:  —  a  land  of  martyrs. 
Now  this  is  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances  supposed  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  Italy  in  general  had  been  the  land 
where  the  blood  of  martyrs  had  been 
shed  —  the  land  of  Roman  persecution, 
alike  under  Paganism  and  the  Papacy, 
but  true  in  a  more  definite  sense  from 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  very  region 
where  the  persecutions  against  the  Wal- 
denses  and    the  Albigcnses  had  been 
carried  on — the  vdLleya  of  Piedmont.     In 
the  times  of  Papal  persecution  these 
valleys  hod  been  made  to  flow  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  it  aeemed,  at 
least,  to  be  a  righteous  retribution  that 
these  desolations  of  war,  these   confla- 
grations, and  these  scones  of  carnage, 
should  occur  in  that  very  land,  and  that 
the  very  fonntains*and  streams  which 
bad  before  been  turned  into  blbod  by 
the    slaughter    of  the  friends    of  th4 
Saviour,  should  now  be  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  men  slain  in  battle.     This 
is,  perhaps,  what  John  saw  in  vision : — 
a  land  where  persecution  had  raged,  and 
the  blood  of  the  holy  had  flowed  freely, 
and  then  the  same  land  brought  under 
the  awful  judgments  of  God,  and  the 
fountains  and  streams  reddened  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain.    There  was  a  pro- 
priety, therefore,  that  a  voice  should  bo 
heard  ascribing  righteousness  to  God  for 
avenging  the  blood  of  the  saints  (vs.  5, 
6),  and  that  another  voice  should  be 
heard  from  the  'altar'  of  the  martyrs 
(ver.  7)  responding  and  saying,  "  Even 
so.    Lord    God    Almighty,    true    and 
righfeous  are  thy  judgments."    (c)  It 
may  be  added,  to  show  the  propriety  of 
this,  that  this  was  one  of  the  series  of 
events  which  will  be  found  in  the  end  to 
have  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Papal  power : — for  a  blow  was  struck  in 
the  French  invasion  bf  Italy  from  which 
Rome  has  never  recovered,  and  senti- 
ments were  difTused  as  the  result  in  favor 
of  liberty  which  it  has  been  difficult 
ever  since  to  suppress,  and  which  are 
destined  yet  to  burst  out  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  to  bo  one  of  the  means 
of  the  final  destruction,  of  the  power. 
Comp.  Alison's  Iliatory  of  Europey  vol,  i. 
p.  403. 

^.  And  the  fourth  angel  poured  out  kU 
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powerwaa  giyen  unto  him  to  scorob 
men  with  *  fire. 

9  And  men  were  *  scorched  with 
great  heat,  and  blasphemed  '  the 


a  e.  9. 17. 


h  Or,  Sunudt 


vial  upon  the  §un.  Toward  the  bxiq,  or 
10  as  to  reach  the  sun.  The  eflfect  was 
a«  if  it  had  been  poured  upon  the  san, 
giving  it  an  intense  heat,  and  thas  in* 
dieting  a  severe  judgment  upon  men. 
This  corresponds  also  with  the  fourth 
trumpet  (oh.  viii.  12),  where  it  is  said 
that  the  '  third  part  of  the  sun  was  smit- 
ten, and  the  third  pacrt  of  the  moon,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  stars.'  For  the 
general  meaning  of  this  symbol,  see 
Hotel  on  that  place.  The  idea  is,  that 
a  scene  of  calamity  and  woe  would  occur 
€u  if  the  sun  should  be  made  to  pour 
forth  such  intense  heat  that  men  would 
be  'scorched.'  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  sun  would  be  literally  made 
hotter,  or  that  the  e^act  nature  of  these 
calamities  would  be  that  men  would  be 
consumed  by  its  rays.     ^  And  power  woe 

given  unto  him.  To  the  sun.  The  mean- 
ig  is,  that  a  calamity  would  follow  <u  if 
such  an  increased  power  should  be  given 
to  its  rays.  ^  jTo  ecoreh  men  withjire. 
Literally,  'And  it  was  given  him  to  scorch 
men  with  fire ;'  that  is,  with  heat  so  great 
that  it  teemed  to  be  fire.  The  Greek 
word — Kavfiartffai — meaning  to  bum,  to 
Bcorchf  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Matt  xiii.  6,  Mark  iv.  6,  Rev. 
zvi.  8,  9,  in  all  which  places  it  is  ren- 
dered scorch  and  ecorehed,  Comp.  how- 
ever, the  use  of  the  word  kSviau  in  Rev. 
viL  16,  zvi.  9;  kSvois,  in  Heb.  vi.  8;  xav- 
96u,  in  1  Pet  iii.  10, 12 ;  and  icaiiouvf  in 
Matt  zz.  12,  Luke  zii.  55,  James  L  11. 
The  notion  of  intense  or  consuming  heat 
is  implied  in  all  the  forms  of  the  word ; 
and  the  inference  here  is  to  some  calamity 
that  would  be  well  represented  by  such 
an  increased  heat  of  the  sun. 

9.  And  men  wene  scorched  with  great 
heat.  That  is,  as  above  ezpressed,  csdam- 
ity  came  upon  them  which  would  be  well 
represented  by  such  heat  It  is  said  that 
this  calamity  would  come  upon  men,  and 
we  are  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  such 
that  human  life  would  be  particularly 
affected ;  and  as  that  heat  of  the  sun  must 
be  exceedingly  intense  which  would  cut 
down  men,  wo  are  to  suppose  that  the 
Judgment  here  referred  to  would  be  in- 


name  of  €k>d,  which  hath  power 
oyer  these  plagues :  and  '  thej  re- 
pented not,  to  give  him  glory. 

e  ver.  11, 21. 
tfl)a.5.22,23.  e.9.af>. 

tensely  severe.  ^  And  blaepkemed  the 
name  of  Ood,  The  effect  would  be  to 
cause  them  to  \>la8pheme  God,  or  to  re- 
proach him  as  the  author  of  these  eidun- 
ities,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  we  sre 
to  look  for  a  state  of  things  when  there 
would  be  augmented  wickedness  and  ir- 
religion,  and  when  men  would  become 
worse  and  worse  notwithstanding  tht 
woes  that  had  come  upon  them.  %  Which 
hath  power  over  these  plagues.  Who  hsd 
brought  these  plagues  upon  them,  sDd 
who  had  power  to  remove  them,  f  And 
they  repented  not.  The  effect  was  not  to 
produce  repentance,  though  it  was  mani- 
fest that  these  judgments  had  come  npoa 
them  on  account  of  their  sins.  'Gom|k 
Notes  on  ch.  iz.  21.  %  Ih  give  him  gUrf. 
To  turn  from  sin ;  to  honor  him  by  Uvei 
of  obedience.  Comp.  Notes  on  John  ix. 
24. 

In  regard  to  the  appUecaion  of  this, 
the  following  things  may  be  remarked: 
(a)  That  the  calamity  here  referred  (o 
was  one  of  the  series  of  events  which 
would  precede  the  overthrow  of  the 
'beast,'  and  contribute  to  that — for  to 
this  all  these  judgments  tend.  (6)  In 
the  order  in  whioh  it  stands  it  is  to  fol- 
low, and  apparently  to  follow  soon,  tiie 
third  judgment — ^the  pouring  of  the  vial 
upon  the  fountedns  and  streams,  (e)  It 
would  be  a  calamity  such  as  if  the  son, 
the  source  of  light  and  comfort  to  man- 
kind,  were  smitten,  and  became  a  sonroe 
of  torment  {d)  This  would  be  attended 
by  a  great  destruction  of  men,  and  we 
should  naturally  look  in  such  an  appli- 
cation for  calamities  in  which  multitndei 
of  men  would  be,  as  it  were,  consumed. 
(«)  This  would  not  be  followed,  as  it 
might  be  hoped  it  would,  by  repentance, 
but  would  be  attended  with  reproaches 
of  God,  with  profaneness,  with  a  great 
increase  of  wickedness. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  previous  passages  ii 
correct,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  this  refers  to  the  wan 
of  Europe  following  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  wars  that  preceded  the  direel 
attack  on  the  Papacy,  and  the  overthrew 
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10  And  the  fifth  angel  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  seat  *  of  the 
beast ;  and  his  kingdom  was  full  of 

of  the  Papal  goTemment  For  these 
erents  had  all  the  oharaoteristics  here 
referred  to.  (a)  They  were  one  of  a  se- 
ries in  weakening  the  Papal  power  in 
Europe  —  heavy  blows  that  win  yet  be 
seen  to  have  been  among  the  means  pre- 
liminary  to  its  final  overtiirow.  (6)  They 
followed  in  their  order  the  inrasion  of 
Northern  Italy — for  one  of  the  purposes 
of  that  invasion  was  to  attack  the  Aus- 
trian power  there,  and  ultimately  through 
the  Tyrol  to  attack  AusU'ia  itself.  Na- 
poleon, after  his  yiotories  in  Northern 
Italy,  above  referred  to  (comp.  ch.  zx. 
of  Alison's  :Erutory</^ur(>pe),  thus  writes 
to  the  French  Directory :  ''  Coni,  Ceva, 
and  Alexandria  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
army;  if  yon  do  not  ratify  the  convention  I 
will  keep  their  fortresses,  and  march  upon 
Turin.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  march  to- 
morrow against  Beaulieu,  and  drive  him 
across  the  Po ;  1  shidl  follow  close  at  his 
heels,  overawe  Lombardy,  and  in  a 
month  be  in  the  Tyrol,  join  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  carry  our  united  forces 
into  Bavaria.  That  design  is  worthy  of 
yoHf  of  the  army,  and  of  the  destinies  of 
France,"  Alison,  i.  401.  (c)  The  cam- 
paign in  Germany  in  1796  followed  im- 
mediately this  campaign  in  Italy.  Thus, 
in  ch.  XX.'  of  Alison's  History;  we  have 
an  account  of  the  campaign  in  Italy ;  in 
ch.  xxi.  we  have  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Germany — and  the  other  wars 
in  Europe  that  continued  so  long,  and 
that  were  so  fierce  and  bloody,  followed 
in  quick  succession — all  tending,  in  their 
ultimate  results,  to  weaken  the  Papal 
power,  and  to  secure  its  final  overthrow. 
\d)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  here 
that  these  wars  had  all  the  characteris- 
tics here  supposed.  It  was  as  if  the 
sun  were  smitten  in  the  heavens,  and 
power  were  given  to  scorch  men  with 
fire.  Europe  seemed  to  be  on  fire  with 
musketry  and  artillery,  and  presented 
almost  the  appearance  of  the  broad  blaze 
of  a  battle-field.  The  number  that  perish- 
ed was  immense.  These  wars  were  attend- 
ed with  the  usual  consequences — blasphe- 
my, profaneness,  and  reproaches  of  God 
in  every  form.  And  yet  there  was  ano- 
ther effect  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
fltatement  here,  that  none  of  these  judg- 
■lents  brought  men  to  'repentance  that 


darkness ;  *  and  they  gnawed  their 
tongues  for  pain, 


a  c  18. 2-4. 


ft  c.  0.2. 


they  might  give  God  the  glory.'  Perhapi 
these  remarks,  which  might  be  extended 
to  great  length,  will  show  that,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  refer 
to  those  scenes  by  the  outpouring  of  thit 
vial,  the  symbol  was  well  chosen  and 
appropriate. 

lU.  And  the  fifth  angel  poured  out  kit 
vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast*  The  pre- 
vious  judgments  had  been  preparatory 
to  this.  They  all  had  a  bearing  on  this, 
and  were  all  preliminary  to  it ;  but  the 
*  seat' — the  home,  the  centre  of  the  power 
of  the  beast,  had  not  yet  been  reached. 
Here,  however,  there  was  a  direct  blow 
aimed  at  that  power,  yet  not  such  as 
to  secure  its  /inal  overUirow,  for  that  is 
reserved  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  last 
vial,  vs.  17-21.  All  that  is  represented 
here  is  a  heavy  judgment  which  was 
merely  preliminary  to  that  final  over- 
throw, but  which  affected  the  very  seat 
of  the  beast.  The  phrase,  '  the  scat  of 
the  beast' — rdv  ^pdvov  rdv  ^p/«v — means 
the  seat  or  throne  which  the  representa- 
tive of  that  power  occupied;  the  central 
point  of  the  Antiohristian  dominion. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xiiL  2.  See  also  ch. 
ii.  13.  I  understand  this  as  referring  to 
the  very  seat  of  the  Papal  power — Rome 
—  the  Vatican.  ^And  his  kingdom  toae 
full  of  darkness,  Conftision;  disorder; 
distress;  for  darkness  is  often  the  emblem 
of  calamity.  Jer.  xiii.  16 ;  Isa.  lix.  9, 10 ; 
Ezekiel  xxx.  18,  xxxii.  7,  8,  xxxiv.  12; 
Joel  ii.  2.  %  And  they  gnawed  their 
tongues  for  pain.  This  is  a  "most  sig-^ 
nificant  expression  of  the  writhings  of 
anguish."  The  word  here  rendered 
gnawed  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  nor  is  the  expression 
elsewhere  used  in  the  Bible,  but  its 
meaning  is  plain  —  it  indicates  deep  an- 
guish. 

11.  And  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven. 
The  same  effect  which  it  was  said  would 
be  produced  by  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fourth  vial,  ver.  9.  %  Because  of  their 
pains  and  their  sores.  Of  the  calamities 
that  had  come  upon  them.  ^  And  re- 
pented  not  of  their  deeds.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  9.    Comp.  oh.  ix.  21. 

In  regard  to  the  fulfilment  and  appli- 
cation of  this,  the  following  general 
remarks  may  be  made  here,     (a)  It 
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would  »ncoe8(i 
bably,  whst  ii 
vioiu  'Ti^g,' 


TBI  pro- 1  (toL  L  pp.  i*2-6ia),  ft  few  gUtemnH 
the  pre-  irhicb,  like  nuny  Chat  have  been  qUDltd 
I  in  Uie  from  Mr.  Qibbon  in  the  former  put  rf 
■enea  lenaing  u  Loe  same  reiaiL  (6)  It  these  NoteAt  would  seertk  aimuet  to  hart 
would  fall  direcUj  oa  the  seat  of  Uie  beta  poaned  in  riew  of  thia  propbooj, 
aathorit;  of  the  'beait'— on  the  cential  and  with  a  riew  to  reoord  its  fiOfllmaai 
power  of  the  Pspac;,  uccoiding  to  the  Ihs  state m ent ii  ai  follows: — 
InterpretKtioo  of  the  other  sjmbole,  and  „_ 
ws  should  look,  therefore,  for  iome  oola-  ' 
rait;  that  woald  eome  apon  Kome  itielf] 
and  still  more  spacIGcsll;  upon  the  Pop( 
himself  and  those  imraediatel;  arounc 
bim.  (fl)  This  wonld  be 
deep  diatreaa  and  darkness  in  the  PapaJ 
dominioni.  (d)  There  would  be  an  in- 
oraaae  of  what  a  here  called  'blas- 
phemy;' that  is,  of  impiety  and  re- 
proaches of  the  dirine  Being.  (<)  Then 
woaldbenoiepenlanoeproduDaiL  Thert 
would  be  no  retbrmation.     The  ayatem 

men  would  be  as  mnch  nader  ile  in 
enoe.     And  (/)  we   ahould  not  etf 
that  this  would  be  the  Jiial  overthi 
of  the  system.     That  is  reserved  for  thi 
outponring  of  the  aeventb  and  last  ria 

I.  17-21),  and  under  tbi 

■  1  be  oTertl 
end.    Tbiai 


calamity  brought  n| 


icks  on  I  abnn  elahlr  Tian  of  ica,  ami  daUnf  ietg  Iba 

n*  1,:^      rnT«,otlMdta  lui  cnnBsels  tha  Anffma  DDsm 

— ..,  _  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  I  juiiMilnt tke nreeSir ■<»>  wmpeUed Mw ks- 

Papal   atatea.      In   order   (o  show   the  '  clFlajtbipnieluiiiUniifBaa^iDtiUliirMk. 
will  atate  a  few  facta  which  will  abow    ulivitr  it  Ihe  moltUaiaiy'HeBla,  Uiit  Iha  Bill 


inliuiioH  in  this  symbol  to  refer  to  the  1  J2^Jf,™ 
Papal  power  at  Ihet  lime,  the  symbol  !  veliemenl  d 
has  been  well  chosen,  and  hoa  been  ful- 1  "^"''■ 
BUed.    And,  in  doing  this,  I  will  merely  I  m.m'Tui^Ji 
copy  from  Aliaon'a  Biuorg  of  Evmpi  I  IXnciarT.  n 


^^y  — -rt  K 
B  liv«  of  KcpaUiM 
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df  Out  fine  fliOAfm  of  (he  iww  niivunuavnt  WK  CKKI  of  Rnma  and  ««tliTv*  a(  Itis  iwnL  EorerB- 

M'OHIiB&aivlVTaflrloJniephBonDpiirleiilRoiiie,  nmL     TbA  DDiKh  of  IrooF*  fmt  of  Jialv  WH 

Id  inaola,  bjr  >n  Iha  nuin  in  bin jii.wtr,  Uie  i^  anntnniuiltd,  ua  Baithnr,  Ihi  onninuaw-iB- 

SffBHUH  RTonnoa  in  tlia  Mual  tOAMm ;  uii  diteT  rHoimil  onl«n  En  >ilTmDrB  npidlr  inhi  'ht 

■bvn  iff  tUiti.  ta  talw  nn  lid  It  iht  poi»^  EOcIolDUnl  Suit*.   llniiwUla,  Uh  dHweiMS 

4«A»iao«mikiHildlia*lHt«(l  UUHchiiir  apMi  taint  fcith  aon  liokMlir  titai  fw  M  A» 

t3H''!*?;!!*^^*3*"S^^^i'?;'!'f^  iiAollrwuuBkKfnallliiOnnlnianS 

MbnMtii«gniIirIluttft.baoidindU>lin-  nawi  AlpgofibalppntBH.   ■nTuiin  >niwi 

—iiJdbiiMl  UMH  htj IwBii fanriBMn.An-  taMiml  nvmoTu  am' namfan-wawu 

M«:  ten  If  Flmn*  irw  Ml  ilmninij  wftUp  of  qililtur nrihn  UUI*  akuiliM  Ui  umfS 

imnlr^inr  ham,  mrwHilil  to  Oeolinili  Uiu  owMnmafAiteliaiHlUdt. 

Viiqrortliei«iiiiM«iMiwbakiid  toaaiRMUd  ■  tartUw, uttboat  ui  iuuiU't  AbIkt,  onM 

vna«aMMd,»iiiMai»idaflinliwllhto*w-  big  meMaa  tto  nntm  al  1K<  IHnel^.   Sii 

itatd  in  tUiudlBkiasil  ttoLirttaaCliidnlH  Uiaiwid  fUMwmiUUiHBl  u  Rimiii  uotm 

MaiteMlftrlmiiniWiliinUlia—.  At  Bib  im»  u  lUuZhiioriXuia  cuiunuiilaMn-cliitL  u  U* 

tto^,lkii<Hdtnni>(a>CI(di>lMRapiiliUi  lind  of  iBSu  Uunuil  ntem  ttuu.  nlnva 

'  jamnauiai;J^aB.lnaajiiiitliiiia^i-  Aasiqii.   ttnivcBniilMoltliawiiikirnnlatkB 

MiM,iadBW*lli(aalm(iiH(in<irUiilftttnB;  ^ikataaiu1t3SSS^uitumiHi»lama, 

nnUoB  Mm  ^^tf  Tb^^^b  to  ttoHslr  S«l  toantbaXtBHT^h   Jtawibbtli^BnS 

aBn*lt«p>iblB.'ftiilkr»nliitlaanTa«noEBM  mat  bIiM  ml  dij  it  Uu  Rut  aC  tbi  lUu  ia  Uk- 

jaakiiiaia  at  Dnnala,Ct¥iu  Taenia,  Pwo,Hid  pMaciG*  DMiM  sntaflioii. 

aiBlp^;  wUla  at  Kama  ItMSTani*  B«b  '^Ruia,  alauat  JtreDctKo,  woald  hut  o&nd 

*atA%«aai|nUa(tta|«id|BTaiaiaiii  to  litis-  ■o^iMdalDllHantiiiin^iba  rnscb  ir«i[a( 

ma  all  ^aanaa  laabied  Itr  MUtkal  oflbneoL  bM  it  im  Bait  of  tfai  tBtior  of  tba  DinalwT  u 

aaMMlT  wxrilad  ftirtb  mm  l6>  aapllil  wmJ  auk*  It  appaar  Ibiil  Ibafr  ^  wu  liTokti]  hr  Iba 

hHdnAofUiaiatathaSdBap^SutiuluJr.  noatunnSbitii^IhaiiiUbilaiita.   Cuni^uu 

AttHaiinntaddlUi)a,BaaBivinnKliiii(«  EmSTthviAica, villi oeewrii( Iba eadla ofsZ 

kaptinUi£*n;iSS>>i«.MM9aaiBaetb«>ini«  A^fSf^ftuasbtdi  IbalbalKiiaidiDl tba  u* 

aBatBBtlrhdiliBaTeiTjatIeflhaellr;lBiHiw  van  aooo  onalM,  BwtblM  kap(  bit  U««ili« 

mnaaUoaaortttaiisraodiaclawmBailaiato-  lT«dan«aeanndwftbeiaaiainU%  Atlaiflb, 

UuiAb  >lia.biHi««t,iBdii)apiiuul(iaa  oTtto  tbaliiMaHiai£ibnfa(«nDtelid&eirpnnii» 

dAwmdrvtfiadaDtlMFniiebsiirtHaHliv  tbmt  ■  aUg  cmrt  wiiaiblJrS  Iba  CiatBVaB- 

toiDTttatOmliiiapPHtlha  bBMmoUDa.lDWkkh  elBii,lhaaiidaBlIbran)tbtaldlbiHiAillDBaorilia 


baiiqilMlaaiBh«wMi  t«H,— ■ThalUaiirnB-    CafUslmnnadauiitattnBaBjiiinbtbi 
UMTuar  ftUliMiudii,  boiD;  hurwl  in  iha  Bonb    irTuttbanlriboflSata.BiItbaiaiuiiI 

'Ta,vaiB<iailailaSai(lHlt._,Tba>ni|!t 


BjUim.'  ilri>li«Ta,acaiBliailallaUiai(lHlt.   TbanUU- 

-Utblt  CHipar  of  mas'!  mindi.a  qnili  hu  nf-  cudaiuniallWBAdajiudaa  tin  OHnhrawofUia 

Hams  ID  cKxuian  an  eipliaiaa.    On  tlia  2:th  ol  jnpal  ■nlharitTitbaFteDchtniopi  varalmlndl* 

Dumbat,  ITSa.  ID  inmienn  crmnl  numble.!.  eaUi;  Iba  COOVDMOn  of  Kd:*,  witb  a  falB«b»  air, 

mttb  aailMau  cilai,aiia  nutiraa  u  iha  paltct  at  uuHd  tbautii  i<  Aiiiallta.dalUad  lhivii(b  Ida 

Ui*  Fnaiib  amh— rlar.  wbara  Ih^  eularjiad,  fitxa  dal  noalo.  (and  na  Iba  iBdeHmitibla 

■TitvhillabiibUinalbiiiiaiiMPaiiiltoudlyintabsd  nmaiaiili  or  Boaaa  naulaaT,  and.  uild  Um 

IbaiidaflbiriHcktiiiaaMalbamtaiilaiUtba  ilnaU  af  Ite  lababMrita.  Iha  tncalor  to(«« 

Iriaalar  tel  m  tba  CatUoL   Ua  maaraaMa  i>-  dlalaTad  ha  Iha  (luiinil  oftba  CaiMoL 

r%KltbatiiaotariiBiiluila,aadanpedtlia  Biat  ^•Bat  vUIa  pnt  if  tba  BoBaa  pooulaca  van 

■aaadag  dtopoiiBaii!  Uia  dmfar  wai  antmna:  aartandaraic  aamialToa  lo  a  panJombla  InlauCH- 

SndMlarbMiiaahigathagiiiiwwsrUia  tn-  ika  apoa  Iha  finoiad  Ronair  of  Ihalr  bbenie^ 

•mMWa  of  Vaatca  Hid  Guiaa  hod  lafUIr  M;  IhaasaitaBttbaDlnolofritenBiaftiMafa'Ibw 

lowad,    Hh  Impal  nbuitin  ttnl  a  itr'iu'  of  Iha  tad  itaUUia  of  ■'S™^^'*,!^'^^^  '"■' 

Obnlha  iJau  of  thsFniichuiibaoBaDriUKl  tha  H^^SaOMpDhESilinidintUdloiatiia 

Ihrr npauadly  warnaa  iba  Intmionta  tbat  Ihclr  InUTBtoaiwibianlBtfiiBiiliwnd^aFniich 

Onhn^hnnnr,  iadifwl  at  bami  nviauMd  br  S%  fata  tattpml  aotbicltr.  Ha  nn3t5,«llh  Iba 

Iha  ptMMeal  tncvi.ilnii  hit  iword.  rnihnl  dawa  firauieti  of ■uitrr.  'I  tH  pnpandfir  ■nrr tpa- 

lhai«ab«tt|jad  pat  UimUal  Iba  bull  of  on*  citaofdlMnafc  if  "B*"*  po«m  I  ti  waJw* 

wan  Bov  toataadioj  with  Iba  dTanmu  in  Iha  enphviHW— joahart  Iha  pawar  Lodnoo:  btti 

onartaMil  of  Iha  Milaaa.  HamtiuminliUclrkillnl  lnui»lhat.IhonbnaEitjhamaitanarmirhiidr, 

bjadMiHaafdandlTlbaiargaaiitainiinaiid-  njuinmitBDiiPETaDaL  Fnaiathanftaiwhuf 

nwlbaMtraoflbaHvallniDn:  anilthsasibtt-  ll  a  iilBud.  it  fiira  luilbec  the  evaali  Kn'UniaC 

Hitor  hStitaU;  who  bH  GiUowad  to  appeoH  tho  feringinr'li"<'i'>-     ui:-ri}  rmih^'hTMbuldof  bbq- 


Sia  at  tht  midenca  of  Iht  Fiancb  tmbanallar.  t):>il|H>hlJirnjn<lurL<:.l,  imiIi  mil;  alow  JomeMiA 

haraut  labao  pls»  within  Iba  jinrincU  of  hii  pal-  tmiil  Uo  bralnl  ;iUb  ami  oc-i^lDtiuui  »!«■<<  tbt 

aaa,  HM,  onhapfiiir,  ■  "iolttioa  uf  tho  law  of  na-  French  ilraapoDt^  ii>lo  ToKitnTi  "hert  Iha  ■■  pB' 

tidi^  OKl  etn  Iba  IHrtctofTJw  fair  a  i^niiuid  to  roua  Lti^piuLLy  at  itta  grand  duke  atn^  t<' *Aaa 


BKTBLATION, 


13  And  ihe  eixih  angel  poured 


IMMJ  nftriiiatafl  i^s1<<  h^n  haiJ  tnonmch 
iw  Kdn  IB  Eaibiin,  Is  liinb,  17SB.  with 
loin  tftniuftrrttcMiB  la  (Mkil  in  Gu^ 
>i  Hill  ibi  bflkhimifHti  IB  iGiNtdiwm- 


^inlUHTWiBtiaiiifhniiimm.  ippnlmiialn 

M*liga,iDd  iSnte  Ua  to  tnTfna,  nOn  ilnr'— 
E^^  Ite  ApZiiHi  nal  Um  Alia  ia  >  I%nr 

—  '" 'an  4itTi,Ae  «imn4,  ir  """"  """■ 

"nie  cniaitf  vf  tlw  rAntiarf  I 


out  Lia  vial  upon   t^e  great  ri 


J  of  this  lanpuge, 
Q  eh.  ii.  14-21.  Ihe  refo- 
waa  lupposed  to  be  to  lb 
ret,  and  tfac!  aoolog;  of  uiUC- 
luld  eoem  to  require  thai  il 
-stood  here.    Th«g  ii 


eason,  therefon, 
'fage  has  reroreoce  to 


ultimate   downfall   of  thi 


JmcMh^lut  Keif,  or  Utt  Pyurdir  Ml  af  Ul 
STilju^liibBl  In  1701.     II  k  inlhs  Ci»»il| 

riEiiia  hl<  •orbortljio  ilfDallr  u  lUi Mimi 

lDliirl»i<ipjHw<  to  llhwiK  Ui'yurUUiVli''* 


Fioli.  aiilpuliliibBl  In  i: 


':sK;'a'?.rs^r.rsf' 


r^.-: 


,T|^'^_o"l-''   ii.(5.'e1 


iSii'3!?^"^^^"™^''*'**^'* 


JL  D.  96.1 

Euphrates ; '  and  the  water  thereof 
was  dried  up,  *  thai  the  way  of 

ac.9.14.  *  Is.  41.3;  Je.  50.88,  6L  86. 

AntUhristUn  power  referred  to  by  the 
'  beasL'    %  And  iKe  wxter  thereof  wae 
dritd  up,  that  the  way  of  ih^  hinge  of  the 
•««<  miffht  be  prepared.    That  is,  as  the 
effect  of  poaring  oat  the  vioL    There  is 
an   allusion  here,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
dividing  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
so  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  pass. 
See  Ex.  xi¥.  21«  22.     Comp.  Notes  on 
Isa.   xL  15.     In  this  description  the 
.Euphrates  is  represented  as  a  barrier 
fco  prevent  the  passage  of   'the  kings 
«f  the  East'  on  their  way  to  the  West 
for   some  purpose   not   yet  specified; 
thafc   is,  applying  the  symbol  of  the 
Euphrates  as    being   the  seaiT  of   the 
Turkish   power,  the  meaning  is,  that 
tka$  power  is  such  a  hindrance,  and  that, 
in  some  way  that  hindrance  is  to  be  re- 
moved a«  if  the  waters  of  an  unbridged 
and  unfordable  river  were  dried  up  so 
tm  to  afford  a  safe  and  easy  passage 
through.     Still  there  are  several  en- 
quiries as  to  the  application  of  this  which 
-ft  is  not  easy,  uid  as  it  refers  to  what  is 
ttill  future,  it   may  be  impossible,  to 
answer.     The  language  requires  us  to 
put  upon  it  tlie  following  interpreta- 
tion : — (a)  The  persons  here  referred  to 
as  'kings  of  the  East'  were  ready  to 
make  a  movement  towards  the  West, 
over    the    Euphrates,    and    would    do 
this   if  this   obstruction  were   not   in 
their  way.     Who  these  '  kings  of  the 
East'  wre,  is  nbt  said,  and  perhaps  can- 
not be  conjectured.    The  natural  inter- 
^tation  is,  that  they  are  the  kings  that 
reign  in  the  East,  or  that  preside  over 
the  countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Why  there  was  a  proposed  movement  to 
the  West  is  not  said.    It  might  have 
been  for  conquest,  or  it  might  have  been 
that  they  were  to  brilng  their  tribute  to 
the  Spiritual  Jerusalem,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  so  often  said  in  the  pro- 
phets, that  under  the  gospel,  kings  and 
princes  would  consecrate  themselves  and 
their  wealth  to  €k>d.    See  Ps.  Ixxii.  10, 
11,  "  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the 
iales  shall  bring  presents;  the  kings  of 
8heba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.    Yea 
all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him." 
8o  also  Isa.  Ix.,  '*  Thy  sons  shall  come 
ftoa  Ur."    **  The  foroei  of  the  Oentiies 
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the  IpngfB  of  the  east  might  be  pre- 
pared. 

13  And    X  saw   three   unclean 

shall  come  unto  thee."    "  All  they  from 
Sheba  shall  come ;  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense."    "  The  isles  shall  wait  for 
me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to 
bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and 
t&eir  gold  with  them."     "  Thy  gates 
shall  be  open  continually;  they  shall 
not  be  shu^  day  or  night;  that  men  may 
bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,   and   that   their   kings    may  be 
brought"    AU  thatis/atr/y  impUed  in 
the  language  used  here  is,  that  the  kings 
^f  the  east  would  be  converted  to  the 
true  religion,  or  that  they  were  at  the 
tame  referred  to  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
be  converted  if  there  were  no  hindrance 
or  obstruction,    (b)  There  was  some  hin- 
drance or  obstruction  to  their  conver- 
sion; that  is, 'as  explained,  from  tlie 
Turkish  power:  in  other  words  they 
would  be  converted  to  the  true  faith  if 
it  were  not  for  the  influence  of  that 
power,      (e)  Tho    destruction   of  that 
power,  represented  by  the  drying  up  of 
tlie  Euphrates,  would  remove  that  ob- 
struction, and  the  way  would  thus  be 
'prepared'  for  their  conversion  to  the 
tarue  religion.   J¥e  should  most  natu- 
rally, therefore,  look  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  for  some  such  decay  of  the  Turkish 
power  as  would  be  followed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  rulers  of  the  east  to  the 
gospeL 

13.  And  I  eaw  three  nnchair  epiritt. 
They  assumed  a  visible  form  which 
would  well  represent  their  odiousness — 
that  of  frogs — but  still  they  are  spoken 
of  as  '  spirits.'  They  were  evil  powers, 
or  evil  influences  (ver.  14»  'spirits  of 
devib'),  and  the  language  here  is  un- 
doubtedly designed  to  represent  some 
such  power  or  influence,  which  would, 
at  tiiat  period,  proceed  from  the  dragon, 
the  beast,  and  tiie  false  prophet,  f  Like 
froge.-^^mrpdxotS'  This  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  Now  Testament  except  in 
the. passage  before  us.  It  is  properly 
translated  frogt.  The  frog  is  here  em- 
ployed clearly  as  a  symbol,  and  it  is 
designed  that  certain  qualities  of  the 
'spirits'  here  referred  to  should  be  desig- 
nated  by  the  symboL  For  a  full  Ulns- 
tration  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol* 
the  reader  may  oontuU  Boohart^  Mienm, 
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[A.  D.  M. 


■pints  like  frogs  come  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon,  •  and  out  of 


a  0. 12.  8,  9. 


P.  IL  Lib.  V.  c.  iv.    According  to  Bo- 
eharty  the  frog  is  characterized,  as  a 
symboli  (1)  for  its  rough,  harsh,  coarse 
Toioe ;  (2)  on  this  account  as  a  symbol 
of  complaining  or  reproaching;  (3)  as  a 
symbol  of  empty  loquacity;   (4)  as  a 
symbol  of  heretics  and  philosophers^— 
as  understood  by  Augustine;  (5)  because 
the  frog  has  its  origin  in  mud,  and  lives 
In  mud,  as  a  symbol  of  those  who  are 
born  in  sin,  and  live  in  pollution ;  (6) 
because  the  frog  endures  all  changes  of 
the  season — cold  and  heat,  summer,  win- 
ter, rain,  frost  —  as  a  symbol  of  monht 
who  practise  solf-de<iial ;  (7)  because  the 
firog,  though  abstemious  of  food,  yet  lives 
in  water  and  drinks  often,  as  a  symbol 
of  drunkards ;  (8)  as  a  symbol  of  impu- 
dence; (9)  because  the  frog  swells  his 
size,  and  distends  his  cheeks,  as  a  sym- 
bol  of  pride.     See  the   authorities  for 
those  uses  of  the  word,  in  Bochart.    How 
many  or  ftw  of  these  ideas  enter  into  the 
symbol  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
We   may  suppose,  however,  that   the 
•pirits  referred  to  would  be  character- 
ized by  pride,  arrogance,  impudence, 
assumption  of  authority;   perhaps  im- 
purity and  vileness,  for  all  these  ideas 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  symbol. 
They  are  not  here  probably  symbols  of 
peraontf  but  of  injluences  or  opinions 
which    would    be    spread  abroad,  and 
which  would  characterize  the  age  re- 
ferred to.    The  reference  is  to  what  the 
'dragon,'  the  'beast,'  and  the  'false  pro- 
phet' would  do  at  that  time  in  opposing 
the  truth,  and  in  preparing  the  world 
for  the  great  and  final  conflict.     ^  Out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon.     One   of 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon.    On  the  symbolic  mean- 
iiDg  of  the  'dragon,'  see  Notes  on  oh. 
xii.  3.    It,  in  general,  reprei^ents  Satan, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  church ;  perhaps 
here  Satan  under  the  form  of  Heathen- 
ism or  Paganism,  as  in  oh.  ziu  3, 4.    The 
idea  then  is,  that,  at  the  time  refiprred 
to,  there  would  be  some  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  Satan  in  the  heathen 
nations,  which  would  be  bold,  arrogant, 
proud,  loquacious,  hostile  to  truth,  and 
which  would  be  well  represented  by  the 
hoarse  murmur  of  the  frog,     f  And  out 
^  thm  mouth  qf  the  hc<ut.   The  Papacy — 


the  mouth  of  tiie  beast,  *  and  cat  of 
the  mouth  of  the  fabe  prophet' 


»e.ia.2. 


c  CL 19. 20. 


as  above  explained. — Ch.  xiiu    That  is, 
there  would  be  some  putting  forth  of 
arrogant  pretensions ;  some  loud  denim- 
ciation  or  complaining ;  some  manifesta- 
tion of  pride  and  eelf-consequence,  whiek 
would  be  well  represented  by  the  croekp 
ing  of  the  frog.     We  have  seen  above 
(Notes  on  vs.  5,  6)  that  although  the 
fifth  vial  was  poured  upon  '  the  sett  of 
the  beast,'  the  effect  was  not  to  cnuk 
and  overthrow  that  power  entirely.  Tb« 
Papacy  would  still  survive,  and  w(mM 
be  finally  destroyed  under  the  outpouring 
of  the  seventh  yial,  vs.  17-21.    In  thi 
passage  before  us  we  have  a  represents- 
tion  of  it  as  still  living ;  as  having  apps* 
rently  Yeoovered  its  strength;  and  u 
being  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  kuth,  sad 
able  to  enter  into  a  combination,  seeret 
or  avowed,  with  the  'dragon'  and  tlit 
'  false  prophet,'  to  oppose  the  reign  ef 
truth  upon  the  earth,     f  And  out  o/ At 
mouth  of  the  /alee  prophet.     The  word 
rendered  /alee  project — tpniev^init-' 
does  not  before  occur  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  though  the  use  of  the  artido 
would  seem  to  imply  that  some  wdl- 
known  power  or  influence  was  referred 
to  by  this.    Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  z.  8. 
The  word  occurs  in  other  plaees  in  tbs 
Now  Testament — Matt.  vlL  15,  xziv.  11, 
24;  Mark  xiiL  22;  Luke  vL  26;  Aeti 
xiii.  6 ;  2  Peter  iu  1 ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  aad 
twice  elsewhere  in  the  book  of  Eevehk 
tion  with  the  same  referenoe  as  her% 
ch.  xix.  20,  XX.  10.    In  both  these  Utt« 
places  it  is  connected  with  the  '  beast  :^ 
'  And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  Ida 
the  false  prophet;'  'And  the  devil  that 
deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  sad 
the  false  prophet  are.'    It  would  seesi 
then  to  refer  to  some  x>ower  that  wu 
similar  to  that  of  the  beasts  and  that  wu 
to  share  the  same  fate  in  tiie  ovnrthrov 
of  the  enemies  of  the  go^eL    As  to  the 
application  of  this,  there  is  no  ophuoa 
so  probable  as  that  it  alludes  to  ^ 
Mohammedan  power — not  strietly  A* 
Turkish  power,  for  that  was  to  be  'diiid 
up'  or  to  diminish,  but  to  the  Mohsa- 
medan  power  as  such,  that  was  still  ts 
continue  for  a  while  in  its  vigor,  and 
that  was  yet  to  exert  a  formidable  infii- 
enoe  against  the  gospel^  and  probacy  it 
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14  For  thej  are  the  spirits  of 
devils,  •  working  miracles,  *  which 
go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  Uie  earth 
and  of  the '  whole  world,  to  gather 
tiiem  to  the  battle  '^  of  that  great  day 
^  God  Almighty. 

some  combinatioii,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
with  Paganism  and  the  Papacy.  The 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  (a)  that  this 
was  ref^red  to  in  the  former  part  of  the 
book  as  one  of  the  Tormidable  powers 
that  wonld  arise,  and  that  wonld  mate- 
rially affect  the  destiny  of  the  world,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  would  be 
again  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the 
final  consummation;  see  ch.  ix.  1-11; 
(6).  the  name  'false  prophet'  would  bet- 
ter than  any  other  describe  that  power, 
and  would  naturally  suggest  it  in  future 
times  —  for  to  no  one  that  has  ever  ap- 
j^eared  in  our  world  could  the  name  be 
so  properly  applied  as  to  Mohammed; 
and  (e)  what  is  said  will  be  found  to 
Bgret  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  that 
power,  as,  in  connexion  with  the  Papacy 
and  with  Paganism,  constituting  the  sum 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  around  the  world. 

14.  For  they  are  the  spirits  of  devils. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  here, 
■ee  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  2Q|  It  is  used  here, 
as  it  is  in  ch.  ix.  20,  in  a  bad  sense  as 
denoting  evil  spirits.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Matt.  iv.  1,  2,  24.  f  Working  miracles. 
Working  what  seemed  to  be  miracles; 
that  is,  such  wonders  as  to  deceive  the 
world  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
miracles.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  13,  14, 
where  the  same  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
*  beast'  %  Which  go  forth  into  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  Which  particularly  affect 
and  influence  kings  and  rulers.  No  class 
of  men  have  been  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Pagan  superstition,  Mohamme- 
dan delusion,  or  the  Papacy,  thafi  kings 
and  princes.  We  are  taught  by  this 
passage  that  this  will  continue  to  bo  so 
uthe  circumstaiicos  referred  to.  %  And 
tf  the  uohole  world.  That  is,  so  far  that 
it  might  be  represented  as  affecting  the 
whole  world  —  to  wit,  the  heathen,  the 
Mohammedan,  and  the  Papal  portions 
of  the  earth.  These  still  embrace  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  that  it  might 
be  8iud  that  what  would  affect  those 
powem  now  would  influence  the  whole 
WWld.    f  To  ^ther  them.    Not  litenCly 


15  Behold,  I  oome  as  a  thief.' 
Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and 
keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked,  f  and  they  see  his  shame. 


alTL4.1. 
d  0. 19. 19. 


»  2  Th.  2. 9. 
e  2  Pe.  3. 10. 


e  1  Jno.  6. 10. 
/c8.4,18. 


to  assemble  them  all  in  one  place,  bat 
so  to  unite  and  combine  them  that  it 
might  be  represented  as  an  assembling 
of  the  hosts  for  battle,  f  To  the  battle 
of  that  great  day  of  Ood  Almighty.  Not 
Uie  day  of  judgment;  but  the  day  which 
would  determine  the  ascendency  of  true 
religion  in  the  world ; — the  final  conflict 
with  those  powers  which  had  so  long 
opposed  the  gospel.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  there  would  bo  a  litend 
'  battle/  in  which  God  would  be  seen  to 
contend  with  his  foes ;  but  there  would 
be  that  which  might  be  properly  repre- 
sented  as  a  battle.  That  is,  there  wonld 
be  a  combined  struggle  against  the  truth, 
and  in  that  God  would  appear  by  his 
Proyidence  and  Spirit  on  the  side  of  the 
church,  and  would  give  it  the  yictory. 
It  accords  with  all  that  has  occurred  in 
the  past,  to  suppose  that  there  will  be 
such  a  combined  struggle  before  the 
church  shall  finally  triumph  in  the 
world. 

15.  Beholdf  I  eome  as  a  thief.  That 
is,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  xxiv.  43,  1  Thess.  y.  2. 
This  is  designed  evidently  to  admonish 
men  to  watch,  or  to  be  in  readiness  for 
his  coming — since,  whenever  it  would 
occur,  it  would  be  at  a  time  when  men 
were  not  expecting  him.  ^  Blessed  is 
he  that  tcateheth.  Comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  42- 
44.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  he  who 
watches  for  these  events ;  who  marks  the 
indications  of  their  approach ;  and  who 
is  conscious  of  a  preparation  for  them, 
is  in  a  better  and  happier  state  of  mind 
than  he  on  whom  they  come  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  f  And  keepeth  hu 
garments.  The  allusion  here  seems  to 
be  to  one  who,  regardless  of  danger,  or 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  should  lay 
aside  his  garments,  and  lie  down  to  sleep. 
Then  the  thief  might  come  and  take 
away  his  garments,  leaving  him  naked. 
The  essential  idea,  therefore,  here,  is  th^ 
duty  of  vigilance.  We  are  to  be  awake 
to  duty  and  to  danger;  we  are  not  to 
be  found  sleeping  on  our  post ;  we  are 
to  be  ready  for  death — ready  fer  Ibt 
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16  And  he  gathered  them  toge- 1  ther  into  a  place  called  in  the  He- 

I  brew  tongue  Armageddon. 

decided.  ^  Into  a  place  called  in  th* 
Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon.  The  word 
Armageddon  —  'ApfiayeJMv — oeeon  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Teatament,  and 
is  not  found  in  the  Septuagint.    It  seems 

to  be  formed  from  the  Hebrew  )'^X0  Tl 


coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  %  Lest  he 
walk  naked.  His  raiment  being  carried 
away  while  he  is  asleep,  f  And  they 
9ee  hie  ahame,  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  iii. 
18.  The  meaning  here  is,  that,  as  Chris- 
tians are  clothed  with  the  garments  of 
righteousness,  they  should  not  lay  them 
•fiide,  so  that  their  spiritual  nakedness 
■hould  be  seen.  They  are  to  be  always 
elothed  with  the  robes  of  salvation  j  al- 
ways ready  for  any  event,  however  soon 
or  suddenly  it  may  come  upon  them. 

16.  And  he  gathered  them  together. 
Who  gathered  them  ?  Prof.  Stuart  ren- 
ders it,  'they  gathered  them  together,* 
•apposing  that  it  refers  to  the  *  spirits' — 
wvhfiaTa — in  ver.  13,  and  that  this  is  the 
construction  of  the  neuter  plural  with  a 
singular  verb.  So  De  Wette  understands 
it.  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  it  means 
that  God  gathered  them  together;  others 
suppose  that  it  was  the  sixth  angel; 
others  that  it  was  Satan ;  others  that  it 
was  the  beast;  and  others  that  it  was 
Christ.  See  Pool's  Synopsis  in  loc.  The 
authority,  of  De  Wett*>and  Prof.  Stuart 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  construction 
which  they  adopt  is  authorized  by  the 
Greek,  as  indeed  no  one  can  doubt,  and 
perhaps  this  accords  better  with  the  con- 
text than  any  other  construction  pro- 
posed. Thus  in  ver.  14,  the  spirits  are 
represented  as  going  forth  into  the  whole 
world  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
nations  together  to  the  great  battle,  and 
it  is  natur^  to  suppose  that  the  reference 
is  to  tJ^em  here  as  having  accomplished 
what  they  went  forth  to  do.  But  who 
are  to  be  gath^ered  together?  Evidently 
those  who  in  ver.  14  are  described  by  the 
word  *them* — the  'kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  world ;'  that  is,  there  will 
be  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  well 
described  by  a  universal  gathering  of 
forces  in  a  central  battle-field.  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  what 
is  here  represented  will  literally  occur. 
There  will  be  a  mustering  of  spiritual 
forces ;  there  will  be  a  combination  and 
A  unity  of  opposition  against  the  truth ; 
there  will  be  a  rallying  of  the  declining 
powers  of  Heathenism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Romanism,  a»  if  the  forces  of  the 
sarth,  marshalled  by  kings  and  rulers, 
were  assembled  in  some  great  battle-field 
irhiirs  the  destiny  of  the  world  was  to  be 


:     - 


— Har  Megiddo — Mountain  of  Megiddo. 
Comp.  2  Ghron.  xxzt.  22,  where  it  is 
said  that  Josiah  ''came  to  fight  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo,**  Megiddo  was  a  town 
belonging  to  Manasseh,  althou^  within 
the  limits  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xvii.  11.  It 
had  been  originally  one  of  the  royal  cities 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  ziL  21),  and 
was  one  of  those  of  which  the  Israelitea 
were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  take  pos- 
session.   It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  b/ 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  thither 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  fied  when  wound- 
ed by  Jehu,  and  died  there.  2  Kings  iz. 
27.    It  was  here  that  Deborah  and  Barsk 
destroyed  Sisera  and  his  host  (Judges  r. 
19);  and  it  was  in  a  battle  near  this  thst 
Josiah  was  slain  by  Pharaoh-neebob,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29, 30;  2  Chron.  xzxr.  20-35. 
From  the  great  mourning  held  for  his 
losQ,  it  became  proverbial  to  speak  of 
any  grievous  mourning  as  being  ''like 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiodon/'  Zecfa.  xii.  IL    It 
has  not  been  found  easy  to  identify  the 
place,  but  recent  researches  haTe  mide 
it  probaUe  that  the  vale  or  plun  of 
Megiddo    comprehended,  if  it  was  not 
wholly  composed  of,  the  prolongation  of 
the  plain  of  Esdra-elon  towards  Mout 
Carmel ;  that  the  city  of  Me^ddo  wu 
situated  there ;  and  that  the  waters  of 
Megiddo,  mentioned  in  Judges  y.  19,  are 
identical  with  the  stream  Kishon  in  that 
part  of  its  course.    See  BibU.  Repository, 
i  602,  603.     It  is  supposed  that  the 
modem  town  called  Lejlf^n  oeeapies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Megiddo.   Robinsos'i 
Biblical  Beeearckea,  iii.  177-180.     Me- 
giddo  was  distinguished  for  being  the 
place  of  the  decbire  oonfliiot  b^reen 
Deborah  and  Sisera,  and  of  the  battle  in 
which  Josiah  was  slain  by  the  Egyptian 
invaders,  and  henee  it  beeame  emUc- 
matio  of  any  decisire  battle-field  —jest 
as  Marathon,  Leuotra,  Arbela,  or  Water* 
loo,  is.     The  word  'mountain'  in  the 
term  Armageddon  — '  Mountain  of  Mo* 
giddo'-Hwems  to  h»T*  bfeBVWd 
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M«giddo  was  in  a  .mountainous  region, 
though  the  battles  were  fought  in  a  wU-' 
ley  adjacent.  The  meaning  here  is,  that 
there  would  be,  as  it  were,  a  decisive 
battle  which  would  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prevalence  of  true  religion  on 
the  earth.  What  we  are  to  expect  as 
the  fulfilment  of  this  would  seem  to  be, 
that  there  will  be  some  mustering  of 
strength — some  rallying  of  forces— some 
opposition  made  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  gospel  by  the  powers  here  referred 
to  which  would  be  decisive  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  which  would  be  well  represented 
by  the  battles  between  tlie  people  of  God 
and  their  foes  in  the  conflicts  in  the  val- 
ley of  Megiddo. 

As  this  constitutes,  according  to  the 
oourso  of  the  exposition  by  which  we 
have  been  conducted,  an  important  di- 
vision in  the  book  of  Bevelation,  it  may 
be  proper  to  pause  here,  and  make  a  few 
remarks.  The  previous  parts  of  the 
book»  according  to  the  interpretation 
proposed,  relate  to  the  past,  and  thus  far 
we  have  found  such  a  corresponded oe 
between  the  predictions  and  facts  which 
have  occurred  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
tiiat  these  pMdlctions  have  been  fulfilled. 
At  this  point,  I  suppose,  we  enter  on 
that  part  which  remains  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  investigation  must  carry 
ua  into  the  dark  ana  unknown  future. 
The  remaining  portion  comprises  a  very 
l^neral  sketch  of  things  down  to  the  end 
of  time,  as  the  previous  portion  has 
touched  on  the  great  events  pertaining 
to  the  church  and  its  progress  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  years.  A  few  general  remarks, 
therefore,  seem  not  inappropriate  at  this 
point. 

(a)  In  the  previous  interpretations  we 
have  had  the  facts  of  history  by  which  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation. 
The  plan  pursued  has  been,  first,  to  in- 
Testigate  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
■ymlMls,  entirely  independent  of  any 
supposed  application,  and  Uion  to  inquire 
whether  there  have  been  any  facts  that 
may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  with 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  symbols 
aa  explained.  Of  this  method  of  testing 
the  aocuraoy  of  the  exposition  we  must 
now  take  our  leave.  Our  sole  reliance 
Boast  be  in  the  exposition  itself,  and  our 
work  must  be  limited  to  that. 

(k)  It  ii  always  difficult  to  interpret  a 
85* 


prophecy.  The  language  of  prophecy  if 
often  apparently  enigmatical ;  the  sym- 
bols are  sometimes  obecurej  and  prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  same  )«Qbject  are  often 
in  detached  fragments,  uttt«red  by  differ- 
ent persons  at  different  times,  and  it  ia 
necessary  to  collect  and  arrange  them, 
in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  one 
subjecL  Thus  the  prophecies  respecting 
the  Messiah  were  many  of  them  obseur^ 
and  indeed  apparently  contradictory,  be- 
fore he  came  ,*  they  were  uttered  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  by  different  prophets  * 
at  one  time  one  trait  of  his  character  was 
dwelt  upon,  and  at  another  another;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  combine  these  so  as  to 
have  an  accurate  view  of  what  he  would 
be,  until  he  came.  The  result  has  shown 
what  the  moaning  of  the  prophecies  was; 
and  at  tha  same  time  has  demonstrated 
that  there  was  entire  consistency  in  the 
various  predictions,  and  that  to  one  who 
could  have  comprehended  all,  it  would 
have  been  postibU  tp  combine  them  so 
as  to  have  had  a  correct  view  of  tfao 
Messiah  and  of  his  work  even  before  he 
came.  The  same  remark  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  predictions  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  or  to  the  similar  predic- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  to  many 
portions  of  Isaiah.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
dijfficnlt  it  would  have  been,  or  rather 
how  impotsibU  by  any  human  powers  to 
have  applied  these  prophecies  in  detidl 
before  the  events  occurred ;  and  yet,  now 
that  they  have  occurred,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  symbols  were  the  happiest  that 
could  have  been  chosen,  and  the  only 
ones  that  could  with  propriety  have 
been  selected  to  describe  the  remarkable 
events  which  were  to  take  place  in  future 
time's. 

(c)  The  same  thing  we  may  presume  to 
bo  the  cose  in  regard  to  events  which  are 
to  occur.  We  may  expect  to  find  (1) 
language  and  symbols  that  are,  in  them- 
selves, capable  of  clear  interpretation  as 
to  their  proper  meaning;  (2)  the  events 
of  the  future  so  sketched  out  by  that  lan- 
guage and  by  those  symbols,  that  we  may 
obtain  a  general  view  that  will  be  accu- 
rate ;  and  yet  (3)  an  entire  impossibility 
of  filling  up  beforehand  the  minute  de- 
tails. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  application  of 
the  particular  portion  now  before  us,  vs. 
12-1 G,  the  following  remarks  may  be 
made:—- 

(1)   The    Turkish   power,  especiaUj 
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•inca  its  conquAt  of  Constantinople  un- 
der Mohamed  II.  in  1453,  and  its  eatab- 
lisbment  in  Europe,  has  been  a  grand 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 
It  has  occupied  a  central  position;  it 
'  has  possessed  some  of  the  richest  parts 
of  the  world ;  it  has,  in  general,  excluded 
All  efforts  to  spread  the  pure  gospel  within 
its  limits;  and  its  whole  influence  has 
been  opposed  to  the  spread  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity. Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  ix.  14-21. 
^  By  its  laws  it  was  death  to  a  Mussul- 
man to  apostatise  from  his  faith,  and  be- 
come a  Christian ;  and  examples,  not  m 
few,  have  occurred  in  recent  times  to 
illustrate  it."  It  is  not  until  quite  re- 
cently, and  that  under  the  influence  of 
missionaries  in  Constantinople,  that  evan- 
gelical Christianity  has  been  tolerated  in 
the  Turkish  dominions. 

(2)  The  prophecy  before  us  implies 
that  there  would  be  a  decline  of  that 
formidable  power — represented  by  the 
^drying  up  of  the  great  river  Euphrates.' 
See  Notes  on  ver.  12.  And  no  one  can 
be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  events  are 
occurring  which  would  be  {Mroperly  re- 
presented by  such  a  symbol;  or  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  now  such  a  decline  of 
that  Turkish  power,  and  that  the  begin- 
ning of  that  decline  closely  followed,  in 
regard  to  time,  if  not  in  regard  to  the 
ccuue,  the  events  which  it  is  supposed 
were  designated  by  the  previous  vials — 
those  connected  with  the  successive  blows 
on  the  Papacy  and  the  seat  of  the  beast 
In  reference,  then,  to  the  decline  of  that 
power,  we  may  refer  to  the  following 
things,  (a)  The  first  great  cause  was 
internal  revolt  and  ineurreetion.  In  1820, 
Ali  Pasha  asserted  his  independence, 
and'  by  his  revolt  precipitated  the 
Greek  insurrection  which  had  been  a 
long  time  secretly  preparing — an  insur- 
reetion   so  disastrous    to    the  Turkish 

f>ower.  (b)  The  Greek  insurrection  fol- 
owed.  This  soon  spread  to  the  ^gean 
isles,  and  to  the  districts  of  Northern 
Greece,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly;  whUe  at 
the  same  time  the  standard  of  revolt  was 
raised  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The 
progress  and  issue  of  that  insurrection 
are  well  known.  A  Turkman  army  of 
80,000  that  entered  the  Morea  to  recon- 
quor  it,  was  destroyed  in  1823  in  detail, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  peninsula  was 
nearly  completed  by  the  insurgents.  By 
tea  the  Greeks  emulated  their  ancestors 
•f  Salamis  and  M^cale;  and,  attended 


with  almost  nniform  success,  encountered 
and  vanquished  the  superior  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets.  Meanwhile  the  sym- 
paUiies  of  Weste^  Christendom  were 
awakened  in  benalf  of  their  brother 
Christians  struggling  for  independence; 
and  just  when  the  tide  of  sucoess  begu 
to  turn,  and  the  Morea  was  again  nwAj 
subjected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  united 
fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Rows 
(in  contravention  of  all  their  usual  prin- 
ciples of  policy)  interposed  in  their  favw; 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  Turco* 
Egyptian  fleets  in  the  battle  of  Navarino 
(September,  1827),  and  thus  secured  the 
independence  of  Greece.  Nothing  hid 
ever  occurred  that  tended  so  much  te 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Turkish  empiroi 

io)  The  rebellion  of  the  great  Egyptisi 
'asha,  Mehemet  Ali,  soon  followed  The 
French  invasion  of  Egypt  had  prepared 
him  for  it,  by  having  taught  him  the 
superiority  of  European  discipline,  and 
thus  this  event  was  one  of  the  proper 
results  of  those  described  ander  the  M 
four  vials.    Mehemet  Ali,  through  Il»a- 
him,  attacked  and  conquered  Syria;  de* 
feated  the  Sultan's  armies  sent  against 
him  in  their  great  batUes  of  Hems,  of 
Neiib,  and  of  loonium ;  andf  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  European  powers  of 
England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
by  which  he  was  driven    out  of  Syria, 
and  forced  back  to  his  proper  Pashalie 
^gyp^  ^^  would    probably  have  ad- 
vanced to  Constantinople,  and  subdned 
it    (d)  There  has  been  for  centuries  a 
gradual  weakening  of  the  Turkish  power. 
It  has  done  nothing  to  extend  its  empire 
by  arms.    It  has  been  resting  in  in^o> 
rious  ease,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  iti 
wealth. and  its  strength  have  been  gni* 
ually  decreasing.    It  has  lost  Moldarii, 
Wallachia,  Greece,  Algiers,  and  praeti* 
eally  Egypt;  and  is  doing  nothing  to  re> 
oruit  its  wasted  and  exhausted  strengtiL  ^ 
Russia  only  waits  for  a  favorable  opp<Hi> 
tunil^  to  str^e  the  last  blow  on  that  ee* 
feebled  power,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it 
for  ever.    («)  The  general  condition  of 
the  Turkish  empire  is  thus  described  if 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,   Chaplain   to  ttii 
British  Amba^ador  to  Cons  tan  tinopUi 
''The  circumstances  most  striking  to i 
traveller  passing  through  Turkey  is  iti 
depopulathn.    Ruins  where  villages  had 
been  built,  and  fallows  where  land  had 
been  cultivated,  are  frequently  seen  witt 
no  living  thing  near  them.    This 
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17  And  the  86  76nih  angel  poured 

Is  not  80  visible  in  larger  towns,"  though 
fcho  cause  is  known  to  operate  there  in  a 
Itill  greater  degree.     Within  the  last 
Iwenty  years,   Constantinople  has  lost 
more  thui  halt  its  population.     Two 
eonflagrations  happened  while  I  was  in 
Constantinople,  and    destroyed    fifteen 
tbonsand    houses.     The    Russian    and 
Greek  wars  were  a  constant  drain  on  the 
janisaries  of  the  capital ;  the  silent  ope- 
ration of  the  plague  is  continually  active, 
though  not  always  alarming ;  it  will  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  thaty  witiiin  the 
period  mentioned,  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  have  been 
fwept  away  in  one  city  in  Europe  by 
eauses  which  were  not  operating  in  any 
other— conflagrcUiontpeatilencef  and  civil 
eommotion.    The  Turks,  though  natu- 
rally of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, addict  themselves  to  such  habits  as 
are  very  unfavorable  to  population — the 
hirihs  do  little  mcnre  than  exceed  the 
ordinary  deaths,  and  cannot  ^supply  the 
waste  of  casualties.     The  surrounding 
eountry  is,  therefore,  continually  drained 
to  supply  this  waste  in  the  capital,  which 
nevertiieless  exhibits  districts  nearly  de- 
populated.   We  see  every  day  life  going 
out  in  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe ;  and 
ike  human  race  threatened  with  eoUinction 
in  a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  support- 
ing the  most  abundant  population." — 
WaUh*8  Narrative^  pp.  22-26,  as  quoted 
in  Bush  on  the  Milleniumf  pp.  243,  244. 
The  probability  now  is,  that  this  ^adual 
decay  will  be  continued ;  that  the  Turk- 
ish power  will  more  and  more  diminish ; 
that  one  portion  after  another  will  set 
up  for  independence ;  and  that  by  a  gra- 
dual process  of  decline,  this  power  will 
become  practically  extinct,  and  what  is 
here  symbolized  by  the  '  drying  up  of 
the  great  river  Euphrates'  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

(3)  This  obstacle  removed,  we  may 
look  for  a  general  turning  of  the  princes, 
ftnd  rulers,  and  people  of  the  Eastern 
world  to  Christianity,  represented  (ver. 
12)  by  its  being  said  that '  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  the  east  might  bo  prepared.' 
See  Notes  on  that  verse.  It  is  clear  that 
nothing  wouJ[d  be  more  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  this,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  it, 
than  the  removal  of  that  Turcoman  do- 
minion which  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  has  been  an  effectual  barrier 


out  his  vial  into  the  air ;  and  there 

to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  the  lands 
where  it  has  prevailed.  How  rapidly, 
we  may  suppose,  the  gospel  would  spread 
in  the  East,  if  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
its  way  by  the  Turkish  power  were  at 
once  removed  I 

(4)  In  accordance  with  the  interpreta- 
tion suggested  on  vs.  13, 14,  we  may  look 
for  something  that  would  be  well  repre* 
sented  by  a  combined  effort  on  the  part 
of  heathenism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Romanism,  to  stay  the  progress  and  pre* 
vent  the  spread  of  evangelical  religion. 
That  is,  according  to  the  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  we  should  look  for 
some  simultaneous  movement  ae  i/ their 
influence  was  to  be  about  to  cease,  and 
as  if  it  were  necessary  to  arouse  all  their 
energies  for  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
It  may  be  added  that,  in  itself,  noting 
would  be  more  probable  than  this ;  but 
when  it  will  occur,  and  what  form  the 
aroused  energy  will  assume,  it  would  be 
vain  to  conjecture. 

(5)  And  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation suggested  on  vei*.  15,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  something  will  occur  which 
would  be  well  represented  by  the  decisive 
conflicts  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo ;  that 
is,  something  that  will  determine  the 
ascendency  of  true  religion  in  the  world, 
CM  if  these  great  powers  of  heathenism^ 
Mohammedanism,  and  Romanism  should 
stake  all  their  interests  on  the  issue  of  a 
single  battie.  lit  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  this  wjll  literally  occur,  and 
there  are  no  certain  intimations  as  to  the 
time  when  what  is  represented  will  hap- 
pen ;  but  all  that  is  meant  may  be  that 
events  will  take  place  which  would  be 
well  represented  by  such  a  conflict.  Still, 
nothing  in  the  prophecy  prevents  the 
supposition  that  these  combined  powers 
may  be  overthrown  in  some  fierce  conflict 
with  Christian  powers. 

17.  And  the  teventh  angel  poured  out 
hit  vial  into  the  air.  This  introduces 
the  final  catastrophe  in  regard  to  the 
*  beast:' — his  complete 'and  utter  over- 
throw, accompanied  with  tremendous 
judgments.  Why  the  vial  was  poured 
into  the  air  is  not  stated.  The  most  pro- 
bable supposition  as  to  the  idea  intended 
to  be  represented  is,  that  as  storms  and 
tempests  seem  to  be  engendered  in  the 
air,  80  this  destruction  would  come  from 
some  supernatural  cause,  as  if  tho  whoU 
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oame  a  great  yoioe  out  of  the  tem- 
ple of  heaven,  from  the  throne. 
Baying,  It  *  is  done. 

18  And  there  were  Yoices,  and 
Uiunders,  and  lightnings ;  and  the.re 
was  a  great  earthquake,  ^  such'  as 


«  e.21. 0. 


h  e.  11. 13. 


atmosphere  should  be  filled  with  wind 
and  storm,  and  a  farions  and  desolating 
whirlwind  shonld  be  aronsed  hj  some 
inyiBible  power.  ^  And  there  eame  a 
tfreot  vwee  otrt^  of  the  temple  of  hectven. 
The  voice  of  God.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xi. 
19.  f  From  the  throne.  See  Notes  on 
eh.  iv.  2.  This  shows  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  God,  and  not  the  vbice  of  an 
angel.  ^  Saying,  It  it  done.  The 
series  of  judgments  is  about  to  be  eom- 
pleted;  the  dominion  of  the  'beast  is 
about  to  come  to  an  end  for  ever.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  that  destruction 
was  so  certain,  that  it  might  be  spoken 
of  as  now  actually  accomplished. 

18.  And  there  were  voicet,  and  thnn- 
dere,  and  lightninge,  Aeeompanying 
the  voice  that  was  heard  from  the 
throne.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  6,  xl  19. 
J  And  there  toae  a  great  earthqwxke,  Ac. 
Bee  Notes  on  ch.  xL  19,  and  oh.  vi.  12. 
The  meaning  is,  that  a  judgment  fol- 
lowed as  if  the  world  were*shaken  l^ 
an  earthquake,  or  which  would  be  pro- 
perly represented  by  that  ^  So  mighty 
an  earthquake,  and  eo  great.  All  this  is 
intensive,  and  is  designed  to  represent 
the  severity  of  the  judgment  that  would 
follow; 

19.  And  the  city  was  divided  into  three 
parte.  The  city  of  Babylon;  or  the 
mighty  power  that  was  represented  by 
Babylon.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8.  The 
division  here  mentioned  into  three  parts 
was  manifestly  with  reference  to  its 
destruction :  —  either  that  one  part  was 
smitten  and  the  others  remained  for  a 
time;  or  that  one  form  of  destruction 
came  on  one  part  and  another  on  the 
others.  In  ch.  xi.  13,  it  is  said,  speak- 
ing of  "the  great  city  spiritually  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt" — representing  Rome, 
that  "  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men 
seven  thousand"  (see  Notes  on  that 
place);  here  it  is  said  that  the  whole 
city,  in  the  calamities  that  came  upon 
it^    was    divided    into    three    portions. 


was  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earth,  so  mighty  an  eartnquake, 
and  so  great. 
^  19  ii^d  .^e  great  city'  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  and  the 
cities  of  the  nations  fell :  and  great 
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though  it  is  evidently  implied  that  in 
these  calamities,'    the   whole    city  wu  . 
sooner  or  later  destroyed.     Prof.  Stnart 
(in  he,)  Bvpposes  that  the  number  three 
is  used-  here  as  it  is  thnragbout  the 
book  *^in-a  symfooliciJ  way,^  and  that 
the    meaning  is,   that  **  ihe  city  wai 
severed  and  broken  in  pieces;  so  tbtt 
the  whole  was  reduced  to   a  rainmu 
state.*^    He  snpp<>se8  that  it  refers  to 
Pagan  Rome,  or  to  the  PiagaA  Ronum 
persecntlng  power.    Others  refer  it  to 
Jerusalem,  and  suppose  that  the  aUusion 
is  to  the  divisions  of  the  city,  in  tbe 
time  of  Che  siege,  into  Jewirii,'  Saraa- 
ritaui    and    Christian    pftrties ;    othcn 
suppose  that  it  refers  to  a  divhion  of 
the   Roman    empire    under   Honorins^ 
Attalus,    and   Constantitie;   othen    to 
the   &et   that  When    Jerosalem    was 
besieged  by  Titos  it  was  divided  into 
three  factions*;  and  others  that  the  num- 
ber three  is  used  to  denote  perfection,  or 
the  total  ruin  of  the  city.    All  that  it 
seems  to  me  can  be  said  now  on  th« 
point  is,  (a)  that  it  refers  to  PajMd  Rome^ 
or  the  Papal  power ;  (h)  that  it  relates  to 
something  yet  future,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  determine  with  pre- 
cise accuracy  what  will  oconr ;  (e)  that 
it  probably  means  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  final  ruin  of  that  power,  there  vfll 
be  a  threefold  judgment;  either  adif^ 
ferent  judgment  in  regard  to  some  thre«- 
fold  man^estation  of  that  power,  or  a 
succession  of  judgments  ai  if  one  ]wrt 
were  smitten  at  a  time.     The  eertvi 
and  entire  ruin  of  the  power  is  predcted 
by  this,  but  still  it  Is  not  improbable  tihal 
it  will  be  by  such  divisions,  or  sneh  t» 
cessions  of  judgments,  that  it  is  proptf 
to  represent  the  city  as  divided  iak 
three  portions,     f  And  the  eitiee  of  (b 
natione  fell.     In    alliance  with  it^  * 
under  the  control  of  the  central  povc 
As  the  capital  fell,  the  dependent  citto 
fell  also.      Considered    as    relating  ti 
Papal  Rome  the  meaning  here  ia^  tM 
what  may  be  properly  called  'the  ^USa^ 
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Babylon  came  in  remembrance  be- 
fore Godi  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  • 
of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath. 

20  And  *  every  island  fled  away, 
and  the  mountains  were  not 
found. 

•    •  Is.  61. 17, 23;  Je.  2S.  15, !«.        ft  e.  6. 14. 

of  the  nationa*  that  were  allied  with  it 
would  show  the  same  fate.  The  cities 
of  numerous  'nations'  are  now,  and 
have  been  for  ages,  under  the  control  of 
the  Papal  power,  or  the  spiritual  Baby- 
lon, and  the  calamity  that  will  smite 
the  central  power  at  tuck  ;  that  is,  as  a 
spiritual  power,  will  reach  and  affect 
them  all.  Let  the  central  power  at 
Borne  be  destroyed ;  the  Papacy  cease ; 
the  superstition  with  which  Bome  is  re- 
garded come  to  an  end;  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  in  Italy  be  destroyed, 
and  however  widely  the  Boman  domi- 
nion is  spread  now,  it  cannot  be  kept  up. 
If  it  falls  in  Bome  there  is  not  influence 
enough  out  of  Bome  to  continue  it  in 
being: — and  in  all  its  extended  ramifi- 
cations it  would  die,  as  the  body  dies 
when  the  head  is  severed ;  as  the  power 
of  provinces  ceases  when  ruin  comes 
upon  the  capital.  This,  the  prophecy 
leads  us  to  suppose  wUl  be  the  final 
destiny  of  the  Papal  power.  ^  And 
great  Babylon,  See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8. 
H  Came  in  remembrance  be/ore  God. 
That  is,  for  purposes  of  punishment 
It  had  been,  as  it  were,  overlooked.  It 
had  been  permitted  to  carry  on  its  pur- 
poses, and  to  practise  its  abominations, 
unchecked,  as  if  Qod  did  not  see  it 
Kow  the  time  had  come  when  all  that  it 
had  done  was  to  be  remembered,  and 
when  the  long-suspended  judgment  was 
to  fall  upon  it  f  To  give  unto  her 
the  cup  of  the  wine,  Ac.  To  punish ; 
to  destroy  her.  See  Notes  on  chapter 
ziv.  10. 

20.  And  every  island  fied  away.  Ex- 
pressive of  great  and  terrible  judgments, 
«u  if  the  very  earth  were  convulsed,  and 
•very  thing  were  moved  out  of  its  place. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  vL  14.  f  And  the 
MoantattM  were  not  found.  The  same 
image  occurs  in  ch.  vi.  14.  See  Notes 
on  t^at  place. 

21.  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great 
kail  out   of  heaven.     Perhaps  4his  is 


21  And  there  fell  upon  men  a 
great  hail*  out  of  heaven,  every 
stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent : 
and  men  blasphemed  God  because 
of  the  plague  of  the  hail;  for 
the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding 
great. 

cell.  19. 

an  allusion  to  one  of  the  plagnei  of 
Egypt  Ex.  ix.  22-26.  Comp.  Notes 
ch.  xL .  19.  For  a  ^aphio  description 
of  the  effects  of  a  hul  storm,  see 
Notes  on  Isa.  xxx.  30,  second  edition. 
Oomp.  Notes  on  Job  xxxviiL  22,  ^  Every 
stone  about  the  weight  of  a  taUnt,  The 
Attic  talent  was  equal  to  about  55  or 
56  lbs.  Troy  weight;  the  Jewish  talent 
to  about  113  lbs.  Troy.  Whichever 
weight  is  adopted,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  must  be  the  horror  of  such  a  storm, 
and  what  destruction  it  must  cause.  We 
are  not,  of  course,  to  suppose  necessarily 
that  this  would  literally  occur:  it  is  a 
frightful  image  to  denote  the*  terrible 
and  certain  destruction  that  would  come 
upon  Babylon,  that  is,  upon  the  Papal 

Sower,  f  And  men  blasphemed  God. 
ee  Notes  on  ver.  9.  %  Because  of  the 
plague  of  the  hail.  Using  the  word 
plague  in  allusion  to  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  f  For  the  plague  thereof  was 
exceeding  great.  The  calamity  was  great 
and  terrible.  Tho  design  of  the  whole 
is  to  show  that  the  destruction  would 
be  complete  and  awfuL 

This  finishes  the  summary  stat^ 
ment  of  the  final  destruction  of  this 
formidable  Anticbrii'tian  power.  The 
details  and  the  conisequences  of  that 
overthrow  are  more  fully  stated  in  the 
subsequent  chapters.  The  fulfilment  of 
what  is  here  stated  will  be  found,  ac* 
cording  to  the  method  of  interpretatioii 
proposed,  in  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
the  Papacy.  The  process  described  in 
this  chapter  is  that  of  successive  cala* 
mities  that  would  weaken  it,  and  prepare 
it  for  its  fall ;  then  a  rallying  of  its  dying 
strength;  and  then  some  tremendous 
judgment  that  is  compared  with  a  storm 
of  hail,  accompanied  with  lightning,  and 
thunder,  and  an  earthquake,  that  would 
completelv  overthrow  all  that  was  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  sustained  it 
We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that  thia 
will  literaU^  occur;  but  the  fair  intit* 
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pretation  of  prof  heoy  leads  us  to  sup- ; 
pose  that  that  formidable  power  will| ; 
at  no    very  distant    period^  be    over- 
thrown in  a  manner  that  would  be  well 
represented  by  such  a  fearful  storm. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

ANALYSIS  or  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  properly  commences  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  judg- 
ment inflicted  on  the  formidable  Anti- 
ehristian  power  referred  to  in  the  last 
ehapter,  though  under  a  new  image.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  sequel  of  the 
pouring  out  of  the  last  vial,  and  the 
description,  in  various  forms,  continues 
to  the  close  of  ch.  zix.  The  whole  of 
this  description  (ch.  zvuL-zix.),  consti- 
tutes the  last  great  catastrophe  repre- 
sented under  the  seventh  vial  (ch.  zvi. 
17-21),  at  the  close  of  which  the  great 
enemy  of  God  and  the  church  will  be 
destroyed,  and  the  church  will  be 
triumphant,  ch.  six.  17-21.  The  image 
n  this  chapter  is  that  of  a  harlot,  or 
abandoned  woman,  on  whom  severe 
judgment  is  brought  for  her  sins.  The 
action  is  here  delayed,  and  this  chapter 
b^  much  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
planatory epitode,  designed  to  give  a 
more  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  formidable  Antichristian 
power  on  which  the  judgment  was  to 
descend. 

The  chapter,  without  any  formal  di- 
vision, embraces  the  following  points : — 

(1)  Introduction,  vs.  1-3.  One  of  the 
seven  angels  entrusted  with  the  seven 
fials,  comes  to  John  saying  that  he 
would  describe  to  him  the  judgment  that 
was  to  come  upon  the  great  harlot  with 
whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  ha^  com- 
mitted fornication,  and  who  had  made 
the  dwellers  upon  the  earth  drunk  by 
the  wine  of  her  fornication : — ^that  is,  of 
that  Antichristian  power  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  this  book,  which  by  its 
influence  had  deluded  the  nations,  and 
brought  their  rulers  under  its  control. 

(2)  A  particular  description  of  this 
Antichristian  power — represented  as  an 
abandoned  and  attractive  female — ^in  the 
usual  attire  of  an  harlot,  vs.  8-6.  She 
is  seated  on  a  scarlet-colored  beast 
covered  over  with  blasphemous  names — 
a  beast  with  sgven  heads  and  ten  horps. 
She  is  arrayed  in  the  usual  gorgeous  and 
alluring  attire  of  an  harlot,  clothed  in 
porple,  decked  with  gold,  and  preciouj 


stones,  and  pearls,  with  a  golden  cup  k 
her  hand  fnU  of  abomination  and  filthi* 
ness.  She  has  on  her  forehead  a  name 
expressive  of  her  character.  She  is  re- 
presented as  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  is  sueh  as  to  attract 
attention  and  excite  wonder. 

(3)  An  explanation  of  what  is  metiit 
by  this  scarlet-olothed  woman,  and  of. 
the  design  of  the  representation,  vs.  7- 
18.    This  comprises  several  parts : — 
(a)  A  promise  of  the  angol  that  ha 

would  explain  this,  ver.  7. 
{b)  An  enigmatical  or  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  design  of  4h« 
vision,  vs.  8-14.  This  description 
consists  of  an  account  of  the  beast 
on  which  the  woman  sat,  ver.  8  ,*  of 
the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  m 
representing  seven  mountains,  ver. 
9;  of  the  succession  of  kings  or 
dynasties  represented,  vs.  9, 10, 11 ; 
of  the  tell  horns  as  representing  ten 
kings  or  kingdoms  giving  their 
^  power  and  strength  to  the  beast, 
vs.  12,  18 ).  and  of  the  conflict  or 
warfare  of  all  those  confederated  or 
consolidated  powers  with  the  Lamb, 
and  their  oiscomflture  by  him, 
ver.  14. 
(e)  A  more  literal  statement  of  what 
is  meant  by  this,  vs.  15-18.  The 
waters  on  which  the  harlot  sat 
represent  a  multitude  of  people  sub- 
ject to  her  control,  ver.  15.  The 
ten  horns,  or  the  ten  kingdoms,  on 
the  beasty  would  nltimately  hate 
the  harlot,  and  destroy  her,  a»  if 
they  should  eat  her  flesh,  and  con- 
sume her  with  fire,  ver.  16.  This 
would  be  done  heeaute  God  wonM 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  fulfil  hii  ' 
purposes,  alike  in  ^ving  their  kb;* 
dom  to  the  beast,  and  then  turning 
against  it  to  destroy  It,  ver.  1 7.  The 
woman  referred  to  is  at  last  declared 
to  he  the  great  city  which  reigned 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  ver.  18. 
For  particularity  and  definiteneei 
this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chapters  in  the  book,  and  there  eta 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  design 
in  it  to  give  such  an  explanation  tX 
what  was  referred  to  in  these  visions, 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
applying  the  description.  "  All  that 
remains  between  this  and  the  twen- 
tieth chapter,"  says  Andrew  Fuller 
"  %ould  in  modem  pnbllcstioBS  bt 
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CHAPTER  XYH. 

A  ND  there  came  one  of  the  seven 
t\.  angels  which  had  the  seven 
rials,  and  talked  with  me,  saying 
anto  me,  Come  hither ;  I  will  show 
anto  thee    the  judgment  of  the 

' «  N«. 8. 4;  0. 19. 2.       »Je.61.1S.      el8.S. 


called  Hote9  of  illuatraiion.  No  new 
subject  is  introduoed,  but  mere  en- 
largement on  what  has  alreadj  been 
announced."  Works,  vL  205. 
1.  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven 
ungeU  tohich  had  the  seven  vialsm  See 
Notes  on  oh.  zv.  1, 7.  Beference  is  again 
made  to  these  angels  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  oh.  zzu  9,  where  one  of  them 
•ays  that  he  would  show  to  John  '  the 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.'  No  particular 
ene  ia  specified.  The  general  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  to  those  seven  angels  was 
entrusted  the  execution  of  the  last 
things,  or  the  winding  up  of  affairs  in- 
troduotoiy  to  the  reign  of  God,  and  that 
the  oommunications  respecting  those  last 
events  were  properly  made  through 
them.  It  is  clearly  quite  immaterial  by 
which  of  these  it  is  done.  The  expres- 
aion  '  which  had  the  seven  vials/  would 
seem  to  imply  tiiat  though  they  had 
emptied  the  vials  in  the  manner  stated 
in  the  previous  chapter,  they  still  re- 
tained them  in  their  hands.  \  And 
talked  with  me.  Spake  to  me.  The 
word  talk  would  imply  a  more  pro- 
tracted conversation  than  occurred  here. 
I  Come  hither,  Gr.  itSpe-^'  here,  hither.' 
bis  is  a  word  merely  calling  the  atten- 
tion, as  we  should  say  now  *  here,'  It 
does  not  imply  that  John  was  to  leave 
the  place  where  he  was.  f  /  will  show 
thee.  Partly  by  symbols,  and  partly  by 
express  statements : — for  this  is  the  way 
in  which,  in  facty  he  showed  him.  %  The 
Judgment,  The  condemnation  and  cala- 
mity that  will  come  upon  her.  %  Of 
the  great  whore.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Scriptures  to  represent  a  city  under 
the  image  of  a  woman — a  pure  and  holy 
eity  under  the  image  of  a  virgin  or  chaste 
female ;  a  corrupt,  idolatrous,  and  wicked 
eity  under  the  image  of  an  abandoned 
or  lewd  woman,  ^e  Notes  on  Isa.  L 
21 :  <'  How  is  the  faithful  city  become 
an  harlot."  Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  i.  8. 
In  ver.  18  of  this  chapter  it  is  expressly 
(id  tbat  "this  woman  is  that  great 


great   whore*  that   sitteth    apotb 
manywaters :  * 

2  With  whom«  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  committed  fornication, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eardi 
have  been  made  drunk  witli  the 
wine  of  her  fornication. 


city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth ;"  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  Papal 
Rome,  and  the  design  here  is  to  repre<> 
sent  it  as  resembling  an  abandoned 
female — ^fit  representative  of  an  apostate, 
corrupt  unfaithful  church.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  21.  %  That  sitteth  upon  many 
waters.  An  image  drawn  elUier  from 
Babylon,  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
encompassed  by  the  many  artbioial 
rivers  which  had  been  made  to  irri- 
gate the  country,  or  Bome,  situated 
on  the  Tiber.  In  ver.  15,  these  wa- 
ters are 'said  to  represent  the  peoples, 
multitudes,  nations,  and  tongues  over 
which  the  government  symbolized  by 
the  woman  ruled.  See  Notes  on  that 
verse.  Waters  are  often  used  to  sym- 
bolize nations. 

2.  With  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth 
have  committed  fornication.  Spiritual 
adultery.  The  meaning  is,  that  Papal 
Rome,  unfaithful  to  Goc^  and  idolatrous 
and  corrupt,  had  seduced  the  rulers  of 
the  earth,  and  led  them  into  the  samo 
kind  of  unfaithfulness,  idolatry,  and  cor- 
ruption. Comp.  Jer.  iii.  8,  9,  v.  7,  xiii, 
27,  xxiii,  14;  Ezek.  xvi.  32,  xxiiL  37; 
Hosea  iL  2,  iv.  2.  How  true  this  is  in 
history,  need  not  be  stated.  All  tJio 
princes  and  kings  of  Europe  in  the  dark 
ages  and  for  many  centuries  were,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  now,  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Papal  Rome.  ^And  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  been  made 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication. 
The  alluring  cup  which  as  an  harlot  she 
had  extended  to  them.  See  this  image 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8. 
There  it  is  said  that  Babylon — ^referring 
to  the  same  thing — had  ''made  them 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  torath  of  her  for- 
nication;" that  is,  of  the  cup  that  led  to 
wrath  or  punishment.  Here  it  is  stJd 
that  the  harlot  had  made  them  "drunk 
with  the  wine  of  her  fornication ;"  that 
is,  they  had  been,  as  it  were,  intoxicated 
by  the  alluring  cup  held  out  to  them. 
What  could  better  describe  the  influenoi 
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*  3  So  he  carried  me  away  in  the 


of  Rome  on  the  people  of  the  world,  in 
making  them,  under  these  delusions,  in- 
oapable  of  sober  Judgment,  and  in  com- 
pletely fascinating  and  controlling  all 
their  powers  ? 

3.  Soke  carried  me  away  in  the  Spirit. 
In  yinion.  lie  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
thus  carried  away ;  or  the  scene  which 
he  is  about  to  describe  was  made  to  pass 
before  him  at  i/he  were  present  f  Into 
the  wUdtrnew.  Into  a  desert.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xii.  6.  Why  this  scene  is 
laid  in  a  wilderness  or  desert  is  not  men- 
tioned. Prof.  Smart  supposes  that  it  is 
because  St  is  **  appropriate  to  symbolize 
the  fatnre  condition  of  the  beast."  So 
Jh  Watto  and  Rosonmiiller.  The  im- 
agery is  changed  somewhat  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  harlot  in  vcr.  1.  There 
the  is  represented  as  ''sitting upon  many 
waters."  Now  she  in  represented  as 
'riding  on  a  beast,'  and,  of  coarse,  the 
imagery  is  adapted  to  that  Possibly 
there  may  have  been  no  intentional  sig- 
nifieanoy  in  this ;  but  on  the  supposition, 
as  the  interpretation  has  led  ns  to  be- 
lieve all  along,  that  this  refers  to  Papal 
Bome,  may  not  the  propriety  of  this  be 
seen  in  the  condition  of  Rome  and  the 
adjacent  country,  at  the  rise  of  the  Papal 
power?  That  had  its  rise  (see  Notes  on 
baniel  vii.  25,  seq.)  after  the  decline  of 
the  Romin  civil  power,  and  properly  in 
the  time  of  Clevis,  Pepin,  or  Charle- 
magne. Perhaps  its  first  vieible  appear- 
ance as  a  power  that  was  to  influence 
the  destiay  of  the  world,  was  in  the  time 
of  Qregory  the  Qreat,  A.  D.  500-005.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  passage  before 
ns  refers  to  the  period  when  the  Papal 
power  became  thus  marked  and  defined, 
the  state  of  Rome  at  this  time,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gibbon,  would  show  with 
what  propriety  the  term  toildemeet  or 
deeert  might  be  then  applied  to  it  The 
following  extract  from  this  author,  in 
describing  the  state  of  Rome  at  the  ao- 
eession  of  Gregory  the  Great,  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  being  a  designed  com- 
mentary on  this  passage,  or  is,  at  any 
rate,  such  as  a  partial  interpreter  of  this 
book  would  deeire  and  expect  to  fiAd. 
Speaking  of  that  period,  he  says  {Decline 
and  Fall,  ilL  207-211,):  "Rome  had 
reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth 
eentnry,  the  lowest  period  of  her  depres- 
■ion.     By  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 


Spirit  into  fhe  ^Rrildemess :  and  I 


empire,  and  the  successive  lo8s  cf  the 
province,  the  sources  of  piirate  anl  pub- 
lie  opulence  were  exhausted ;  tiie  lofty 
tree  nndei^  whose  shade  Uie  nations  of 
the  earth  }iMA  reposed,  waa  deprived  of 
its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapieH 
trunk  left  to  wither  on  the  ground.   Hit 
ministers  of  command  and  the  mesMD- 
gers  of  victory  no   longer  met  on  tlie 
Appian  or  Flaminian  way;  and  the  hos- 
tile approach  of  the  Lonabards  was  often 
felt  and  continnally  feared.    The  inha- 
bitants of  a  potent  and  x^aeefal  capital, 
who  visit  without  an   anxious  thonght 
the  garden  of  the  adjacent  oeostry,  will 
faintly  picture  in  their  flanej  the  distrea 
of  the  Romans;   they  shnt  or  opened 
their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  be- 
held from  the  walls  the  flames  of  their 
houses,  and  heard  the  lamentationi  of 
their  brethren  who  were  oonpled  together 
like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into  distnt 
slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  the  moon- 
tains.    Such  ineeseant  alarms  most  anni- 
hilate the  pleasures,  and  interrupt  the 
labors  of  rural  life ;  and  the  Oampapa 
of  Bome  vxxm  epeedily  reduced  tothetlaU 
of  a  dreary  WILDERNKSS,  ii»  whiek  tkt 
land  i»  barren,  th0  waterM  arc  impnre,  md 
the  air  in/eetiotte.     Curiosity  and  ambi- 
tion no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to 
the  capital  of  the  world ;  but  if  chance  n 
necessity  directed' the  steps  of  a  wande^ 
ing  stranger,  he  contemplated  with  hor- 
ror the  vacancy  ixnd  eolitutU  of  the  eitf} 
and  might  be  tempted  to  aek,  where  it  tk» 
Senate,  and  where  are  the  people  f   h 
a  season  of  exoesslTa  rains,  the  Tib« 
swelled  above  its  banks,  and  mshed  irilk 
irresistible  violence  into  the  valleyi  d 
the  seven  hills.    A  pestilential  diseiN 
arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the  delng^ 
and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion  thatfiNtf* 
soore  persons  expired  in  an  hoar  in  the 
midst  of  a  solemn  procession  whieh  ia> 
plored  the  mercy  of  heaven.    A  society 
in  which  marriage  is  enoooraged,  tA 
industry  prevails,  soon  repairs  the  aod* 
dental  losses  of  pestilenee  and  war;  hst 
as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Boaun 
was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigwei 
and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  wa§  eas- 
etant  and  vietble,  and  the  gloomy  etUh*' 
tiaete  might  expect  the  approaching  >* 
ure  of  the  human  race.     Yet  the  nnmba 
of  citizens  still  exceeded  the  measure  e( 
subsistence;  their  preoarions  food  va 
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saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  '  soarlei^ 

a  e.  12. 8. 

•npplied  from  the  harvest  of  Sicily  and 
Egypt;  and  the  Arequcnt.  repetition  of 
famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the 
•mperor  to  a  distant  province.  The  edi- 
JU€»  of  Borne  were  expoeed  to  the  eame 
ruin  and  decay;  the  mouldering  fahriee 
«Mre  eaBtly  overthroton  by  inundationtf 
Umpeate  and  earthquakee,  and  the  monks 
who  Aad  occupied  the  moet  advantageoue 
tiatione  exulted  in  their  baee  triumph  over 
the  ruine  of  antiquity, 

**  LilLe  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Car- 
thage, the  name  of  Rome  might  have 
been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city 
liad  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  prin- 
ciple which  again  restored  her  to  honor 
and  dominion.  The  power  as  well  as  the 
Tirtae  of  the  apostles  revived  with  living 
•nergy  in  the  breasts  of  their  snccessors ; 
and  Sie  chair  of  Bt.  Peter,  under  the  reign 
of  Maurice,  was  occupied  by  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory.  The 
sword  of  the'  enemy  was  suspended  over 
Borne ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild  elo- 
quence and  seasonable  gifts  of  the  Pontiff, 
•who  commanded  the  respect  of  heretics 
and  barbarians."  Oomp.  Bev.  xlii.  3, 
12<-15.  On  the  supposition  now  that  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Apocalypse  had 
Bome  in  that  state  when  the  civil  power 
declined  and  the  Papacy  arose  in  his 
•ye,  what  more  expressive  imagery  could 
he  have  used  to  denote  it  than  he  has 
employed  ?  On  the  supposition — if  such 
a  Bupposidon  could  be  made  -—  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  meant  to  famish  a  commentary 
on  this  passage,  what  more  appro- 
priate language  could  he  have  used? 
jDoes  not  this  language  look  as  if  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  author 
of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall'  meant  to  play 
into  each  other's  hands  ? 

And  in  further  confirmation  of  this,  I 
may  refer  to  the. testimony  of  two  Boman 
Catholic  writers,  giving  the  same  view 
of  Bome,  and  showing  that,  in  their 
apprehension,  also,  it  was  only  by  the 
ririving  influence  of  the  Papacy  that 
Bome  was  saved  from  becoming  a  total 
waste.  They  are  both  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  is  Augustine  Stenchus, 
inio  thus  writes :  "  The  empire  bavins 
been  overthrown,  unless  God  had  raised 
ap  the  PoHt\ficatef  Bome,  resuscitated 
•nd  restored  by  none,  would  have  be* 
•  uninhabitable,  and  been  a  most 
88 


colored  beast  full  of  namea  oS  bla» 


foul  habitation  thenceforward  of  oattl«| 
But  in  the  Pontificate  it  revived  as  with 
a  teeond  birth;  its  empire  in  magnitude, 
not  indeed  equal  to  the  old  empire,  but 
its  form  not  very  dissimilar:  beeanse  all 
nations,  f^om  East  and  from  West,  vene* 
rate  the  Pope,  not  otherwise  than  ihej 
before  obeyed  the  Emperors."  The  other 
is  Flavio  Blondas.  **  The  Princes  of  tha 
world  now  adore  and  worship  as  Per^ 
petual  Dictator  the  successor  not  of 
Csssar  but  of  the  Fisherman  Peter;  that 
is,  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  substitute  of 
the  aforesaid  Emperor."  See  the  original 
in  Elliott,  liL  113. 

^And  I  eauf-a  woman.  Evidently  the 
same  which  is  referred  to  in  ver.  1.  ^Sii 
upon  a  ecarlet-colored  beast.  That  is, 
either  the  beast  was  itself  naturally  of 
this  color,  or  it  was  covered  with  trap- 
pihgs  of  this  color.  The  word  scarlet 
properly  denotes  a  bright  red  color— 
brighter  than  crimson,  which  is  a  red 
color  tinged  with  blue.  See  Notes  on 
Isa.  i.  18.  The  word  here  used — K6KKivot 
—occurs  in  the  Now  Testament  only  in 
the  following  places :  Matt,  xzvii.  28 ; 
Heb.  ix.  19 ;  Rev.  xvii.  8, 4>  xviii.  12, 16, 
in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered  scarlet. 
See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii  28,  and  II  eb. 
ix.  19.  The  color  was  obtained  from  a 
small  insect  which  was  found  adhering 
to  the  shoots  of  a  species  of  oak  in  Spain 
and  Western  Asia.  This  was  the  usual 
color  in  the  robes  of  princes,  military 
cloaks,  Ac.  It  is  applicable  in  the  (In- 
scription of  Papal  Bome,  because  this  is 
a  favorite  color  there.  Thus  it  is  used 
in  ch.  xii.  8,  where  the  same  power  ii 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  'red 
dragon.'  See  Notes  on  ^hat  passage.  It 
is  remarkable  that  nothing  would  better 
represent  the  favorite  eolor  at  Boma 
than  this,  or  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  and  the  priests 
in  thtfir  robes,  on  some  great  festival 
occasion.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  descriptiiins  given  of  Papal  Bome 
by  travellers,  and  those  who  have  passed 
much  time  in  Bome,  will  see  at  once  the 
propriety  of  this  description,  on  the  sup* 
position  that  it  was  intended  to  refer  to 
the  Papacy.  I  caused  this  inquiry  to  bt 
made  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  who 
had  passed  much  time  in  Bome— with ool. 
his  knowing  my  design  —  what  would 
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phemy,  haiiiig  '  trren  heads  and  stones  ai^  PMzls,  haTin^  a  golden 
ten  homa.  cup  in  her  nand  fiill  of  abominar 

4  And  the  woman  waa  arrayed  tions  and  filthiness  of  her  fomic^ 
in  pnrplo  and  scarlet  color,  and :  tion.  * 
*  decked  with  gold  and  precions 


A&13.1. 


k  aOdsd. 


e  Je.61.T. 


ftrike  a  stranger  on  yisiting  Rome,  or 
what  would  be  likely  particularly  to  ar-  j 
rtit  biB  attention  as  remarkable  there,  * 
tnd  be  unhesitatingly  replied, '  the  scar- 
let color.'  This  is  the  color  of  the  drees 
of  the  eardinals — their  hats,  and  cloaks, 
and  dockings  being  always  of  this 
color.  It  is  the  color  of  the  carriages  of 
the  cardinals,  the  entire  body  of  the 
carriage  being  scarlet,  and  the  trappings 
of  the  horses  the  sxime.    On  occasion  of 

Enblio  festivals  and  processions,  scarlet 
I  suspended  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses  along  which  processions  pass. 
The  inner  color  of  the  cloak  of  the  Pope 
Is  scarlet;  his  carriage  is  scarlet;  the 
oarpet  on  which  ho  treads  is  scarlet.  '  A 
large  part  of  the  dress  of  the  body-guard 
of  the  Pope  is  scarlet ;  and  no  one  can 
take  up  a  picture  of  Rome  without  seeing 
that  this  color  is  predominant.  I  looked 
through  a  volume  of  engravings  repre> 
senting  the  principal  officers  and  public 
persons  of  Rome.  There  were  few  in 
which  the  scarlet  color  was  not  found  as 
constituting  some  part  of  their  apparel ; 
in  not  a  few  the  scarlet  color  prevailed 
almost  entirely.  And  in  illustration  of 
the  same  thought,  I  introduce  here  an 
extract  from  a  foreign  newspaper,  copied 
''  into  an  American  newspaper  of  Feb.  22, 
1851,  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  scarlet  color  is  characteristic  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which 
it  is  referred  to  in  that  respect :  **  ChHohb 
Oottumea, — The  three  new  Cardinals,  the 
Archbishops  of  Toulouse,  Rheims,  and 
Bensa^on,  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  by  the 
Pope's  Nuncio.  They  wore  rod  caps, 
red  stockings,  black  Roman  coats  lined 
and  bound  with  red,  and  small  cloaks." 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  it  be  admit- 
ted that  it  was  intended  to  rjsprcsent 
Papal  Rome  in  the  vision,  the  precise 
description  would  have  been  adopted 
which  is  found  here,  f  Full  of  names 
of  blatphemy.  All  covered  over  with 
blasphemous  titles  and  names.  What 
could  more  accurately  describe  Papal 
Rome  than  this?  Oomp.  for  some  of 
ttiese  names  and  titles,  the  Notes  on  2 


Thees.  iL  4, 1  Tim.  ir.  1-4,  and  Notes  oa 
Rev.  xiiL  1,  5.  f  Having  aepen  headt 
and  tern  komt.  See  Notes  on  cL 
xiiu  1. 

4.  And  the  woman  wa«   arrayed  ts 
purpi€  and  tearlet  color.    On  the  nston 
of  the  tearlet  color,  see  Notes  on  ver.  S. 
Thepwrpfeoolor — ro^^pa — ^was  obtained 
from  a  speeies  of  shell-fish  found  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  yield- 
ed a  reddish-purple  dye,  mnch  prized  by 
the  ancients.    Robes  dyed  in  that  color 
were  commonly  worn  by  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth.    Luke  zvL  19;  Mark  xr. 
17,  20.    The  purple  color  contains  more . 
blue  than  the  crimson,  though  the  limiti 
are  not  very  accurately  denned^  and  tht 
words  ore  sometimes  interchanged.  Thm 
the  mock  robe  put  on  the  Saviour  is  called 
in  Mark  zv.  17,  20,  vp^^pav — pvrj^ 
and  in  Matt  zzviL  28,  KOKKip^f     crimwiL 
On  the  applicability  of  this  to  the  Papacy, 
see  Notes  on  ver.  3.    f  And  decked  fpith 
gold.    After  the  manner  of  an  harlot 
with  rich  jewelry,   f  Andprecioue  $tonet 
Sparkling  diamonds,  Ac.    ^  And  peark 
Also  a  much-valued  fomaJe  ornament 
Gomp.  Notes  on  Matt  riL  6/  ziiL  41 

Y  Having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand.   At 
if  to  entice  lovers.    See  Notes  oh.  xiv.S. 

Y  Full  of  abominations.     Of  abominablt 
tilings ;  of  things  fitted  to  excite  abhor- 
rence and  disgust;  things  unlawful  and 
forbidden.    The  word,  in  the  Scriptorei, 
is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  impnri* 
ties  and  abominations  of  idolatry.    Sei 
Notes  on  Dan.  iz.  27.   The  meaning  hen 
is,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  cup  filled  with 
wine,  but  it  was  in  ffvct  a  cup  full  of  all 
abominable  drugs,  leadibg  to  all  kinds 
of  corruption.    How  much  in  accordanot 
this  is  with  the  fascinations  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, it  is  not  necessary  now  to  say,  aftsr 
the  ample  illustrations  of  the  same  thing 
already  furnished  in  these  Notes.   %  Ani 
filthinese  of  her  fornication.    The  imagt 
here  is  that  of  Papal  Rome,  reprcscntM 
as  an  abandoned  woman  in   gorgeoni 
attire,  alluring  by  her  arts  the  natiool 
of  the  earth,  and  seducing  them  into  aD 
kinds  of  pollution  and  abomination.    D 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  thd  Pa* 
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5  And  upon  her  forehead  KKM  a  I THBR  OF  HARLOTS*  AND 
namowrittfln,MySTERY,*BABY-  ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE 
LON  THE  GREAT,  THE    MO-  EARTH. 

*  S  Tb.  3.  T.  tOr.Fi 


far,  M  ir  dtiigniag  la  tUnilA  >  Ailfll-  muDtr— u  a  femala  eiUodbig  an  kU 
■«d(  of  this  propheoj,  liu  cboeen  to  loriog  oup  to  paiMn-b; — HwUllMiwa 
(tpteaeot  Itielf  almoH  prsolsolr  in  thli  bj  tha  follawlDg  aat:  — 


Var  u  the  detlRn  of  etrikmg  thi>  modal 
may  hsTO  boaa  fVom  Donarming  tbu  por- 
UoD  ot  the  Book  of  Revolution,  yet  no 
«&•  oui  fail  Co  BOO  that  if  this  iad  been 
ihe  detigTi,  no  more  hippj  illuBUstiaa 
Mold  have  boon  adopted.  Apoatnte 
•hnrehei,  aod  guilty  naliooB,  often  fur- 
abh  the  very  proofi  neecisMj  to  eon- 
■m  the  tnlh  of  Ibe  ScTlpturea. 

i.  And  upen  hcr/orthtnd.  In  a  oirelet 
•ranud  bar  forohond.  That  ie,  it  wiu 
nade  proninant  and  pubUo,  oi  \f  niitton 
on  the  forebgad  in  blutog  eapitale.     In 


Oh.  X 


i,  Itis 


"the  n 


blaipbemy"  wai  written  on  the  "  beads" 
of  the  bcut.  The  meaning  la  both 
plaeei  in  aabetatitlally  the  aama,  that  it 
waa  prominent  and  un  mistake  able.  Sea 
ilotes  on  that  Torae.  Cora  p.  flotei  on 
•h.  liT.  1.  S  '^M  «  "a""  "-^'"rn.  A 
Utle,  or  lomethiiig  that  would  properly 
Indleats  her  obaraoter.  ^  ifgileiy.  It 
li  proper  to  lemark  that  there  <■  nothing 
In  Ilia  Dtigina]  ai  written  bj  John,  eo  for 
■a  DOW  known,  tbat  oorrciponded  with 
whatli  Implied  In  placing  tbia  Inicrip- 
Iton  Id  capital  lett«n;  and  the  lame 
tanark  may  be  made  of  the  'title'  or 
Inasrlption  Hint  waa  plaeed  over  tha 
tead  of  Ua  Bavioar  on  the  eroH,  Uatt. 
UTlLST;  Hark  IT.  36;  Lake  iiiil.  38; 
John  xix.  IB.  Our  tranelatorB  have 
■doptad  thie  form,  apparently,  far  t^e 
Ml*  pnrpoia  of  denoting  that  it  <»•  an 
Inaorip^oo  or  Utle.  On  tha  meaning  of 
tba  word  mfUrj/,  lee  Ifalw  pn  I  Cor. 


il.  1.    Comp.  Notes  on  1  Tim.  ilL  IS. 

Here  it  leema  to  ba  nied  to  denote  that 
ere  was  something  hidden,  obaenre,  or 
ligmatiaalnnderthelitle  adopted;  that 
is,  the  word  Baln/!on,  and  the  vord  mo- 
•'—   ware  aymbolioal.     Oor  translators 

^  LI  if  it  were  ^rt  ot  the  inaoription. 
It  would  probably  ha  better  to  ragifd  It 
u  referring  to  the  fnacrlpUoc  Siui — 
use  was  written  —  a  aiytten'ou 
,  M>  wit,  Babylon,'  kt.  Or,  'a 
I  was  written  myaterionaly.'  Ac- 
cording to  this  it  would  mean,  not  thM 
there  was  any  wonderfiil '  mystary'  abont 
the  thing  itself,  whatever  might  ba  true 
on  that  point,  but  that  the  unni  was 
enigmatioal  or  symbolical ;  or  that  there 
was  somethltag  hiddtn  or  eonceahd  un- 
der tho  same.  It  wai  not  to  be  literally 
understood,  f  Babglim  lie  grtal.  Pa- 
pnl  Bome,  the  nominal  bead  of  the 
Christian  worid,  as  Babylon  had  been 
of  tha  heathen  world.  See  Koles  on  oh. 
xiv.  8.  1  TAe  woliir  a/  harhf.  {a) 
Of  that  spiritnal  apoetasy  from  Qod 
whioh  in  tha  lauKuaga  of  the  prDphata 
might  be  oaUad  adultery,  lea  Notes  on 
oh.iir.B;  (i)  tha  promoter  of  leitdncBa 

lx.21.    Inbi 

title  tlian  the  one  here  employed.  ^  And 
obomiHalion  of  Iha  earlli.  Abominabla 
things  that  prevail  on  the  eartii.  Vor.4 
Gump.  NotM  on  oh.  Ix.  20,  II, 
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6  And  I  Baw  the  woman  drnnkia 
«  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
•with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus ;  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  won- 
dered with  great  admiration. 

7  And  the  angel  said  unto  me. 
Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel?  I 

c  c.  16.  6. 


6.  And  1 8aw  the  woman  drunken  toith 
ike  blood  of  the  saints.    A  reeling,  intox- 
icated harlot — for  that  is  the  image  which 
ifl  kept  up  all  along.     In  regard  to  the 
phrase  '  drunken  with  blood,'  comp.  Jer. 
xlvi.  10.     "  The  phraseology  is  derived 
from  the  barbarous  custom  (still  extant 
among  many  Pagan  nations)  of  Qrinking 
the  blood  of  the  enemies  slain  in  the  tray 
of  revenge.    The  effect  of  drinking  blood 
ii  said  to  be,  to  exasperate,  and  to  in- 
toxicate with  passion   and  a  desire  of 
revenge."    Prof.   Stuart,  in    loc.     The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  persecuting 
power  referred  to  had  shed  the  blood 
of  the  saints;    and   that»   in   its  fury, 
U  bad,  as  it  were,  drunk  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  and  had  become,  by  drinking 
that  blood,  intoxicated  and  infuriated. 
No  one  need  say  how  applicable  this  has 
been  to  the  Papacy.    Compare,  however, 
the  Notes  on  Dan.  vii.  21,  25,  and  Rev. 
xii.  13,  14,  xiii.  16.     f  And  toith   the 
Uood  of  the  martyr*  ofJesxu,    Eeptcially 
with  their  blood.    The  faieaning  is,  that 
the  warfare  in  which  so  much  blood  was 
shed  was  directed  against  the  saints  as 
•uchf  and  that  in  fact  it  terminated  par> 
ticularly  on  those  who,  amidst  cruel  suf- 
ferings, we*'0  faithful  witnesses  for  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  deserved  to  be  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  martyrs,     Comp. 
]^otes  on  ch.  ii.  13,  vi.  9,  xi.  6,  7.    How 
applicable  this  is  to  the  Papacy,  let  the 
blood  shed  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont; 
the  blood  shed  in  the  Low  Countries  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva;   the  blood  shed  on 
St  Bartholomew's  day;  and  the  blood 
shed  in  the  Inquisition,  testify.     ^  And 
tohen  I  scno  her,  I  wondered  inth  great 
admiration.     I  was   astonished   at  her 
appearance ;  at  her  apparel,  and  at  the 
things  which  were  so  significantly  sym- 
bolized by  her. 

7.  And  the  angel  said  unto  me,  Where- 
fore didst  thou  marvel  t  He  was  doubt- 
less struck  with  the  appearance  of  J^hn 
as  he  stood  fixed  in  astonishment.  The 
question  asked  him  toAy  he  wondered, 


will  tell  thee  the  tnystery  of  the 
woman,  ^  and  of  the  beast  *  that 
carrieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns. 

8  The  beast  that  thou  sawest 
was,  and  is  not ;  and  shall  ascend' 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  go 

b  ret,  1.  c  ver.  8.       ~    d  dL  7. 

was  designed  to  show  him  that  the  cause 
of  his  surprise  would  be  removed  or  les- 
sened, for  that  be  would  proceed  so  to 
explain  this  that  he  might  have  a  correct 
view  of  its  design.  ^  /  will  tell  thee  the 
mystery  of  the  woman.  On  the  word 
mystery,  see  Notes  on  ver.  5.  The  sense 
is,  *  I  will  explun  what  la  meant  by  the 
symbol  —  the  hidden  meaning  that  ii 
couched  under  it.'  That  is,  he  would 
so  far  explain  it  that  a  just  view  might 
bo  obtained  of  its  signification.  Th« 
explanation  follows,  vs.  8-18.  f  Aid 
of  the  beast  that  carrieth  her,  Ae,,  ver.  3. 
8.  The  beast  that  thou  eawest  was,  aiti 
is  not.  In  the  close  of  the  verse  it  ii 
added,  "and  yet  is"— <nhe  beast  thst 
was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is;"  There  are 
three  things  affirmed  here^  firsts  thst 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  might  be  said 
of  the  power  here  referred  to  that  it  *wu,* 
or  that  before  this  it  had  an  existence; 
second,  that  there  was  a  eense  is  whiA 
it  might  be  said  that  it  is  '  not* — that  liy 
that  it  had  become  practically  extineC; 
and,  third,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  whisk 
that  power  would  be  so  revived  that  H 
might  be  said  that  it  'still  is.'    The 

*  beast'  here  referred  to  is  the  same  thai 
is  mentioned  iu  ver.  S  of  this  eh^>teri 
and  in  ch.  xiiu  1,  2,  3,  and  in  eh.  xiiL 
11-16.  That  is,  there  was  one  great  for- 
midable power,  haviag^  essentuJly  tin 
same  origin,  though  manifested  nsdir 
somewhat  different  modifications,  to  OM 
and  all  of  which  mighty  in  their  differeit 
manifestations,  be  given  the  same  naioi^ 

*  the  beast.*  f  -^^^  «^^  ascend  out  of  At 
bottomless  pit,  ix  r9o  ifi^^mev.  On  ih9 
meaning  of  the  word  here  used,  see  NoM 
on  oh.  ix.  1.  The  meaning  here  is,  that 
this  power  would  Mem  to  oome  up  turn 
the  nether  world.  It  would  appear  at  oat 
time  to  be  extinot»  bat  would  revive  agaii 
as  if  coming  from  the  world  OTer  whi^ 
Satan  presides,  and  would  in  its  revired 
character  be  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  an  origin,  f  And  go  into  per- 
dition.    That  is,  its  end  wUl  be  deatrae- 
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into  perdition,  *  and  they  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder, 
*  whose  names  were  not  written  in 
the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  when  they  behold  the 
beast  that  was,  and  la  not,  and 
yet  is. 

tion.  It  will  not  be  permanent,  but  inll 
be  overthrown  and  destroyed.  The  word 
perdition  here  is  properly  rendered  by 
Prof.  Stuart  destruction,  bat  nothing  is 
indicated  by  the  word  of  the  nature  of 
the  destruction  that  would  come  upon  it. 
f  And  they  that  dweU  on  the  earth.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  generally;  that 
ia,  the  matter  referred  to  will  be  so  re> 
markable  a^^to  attract  general  attention. 
^  Shall  wonder.  It  will  be  so  contrary 
to  the  regular  course  of  events ;  so  diffi- 
cult of  explanation;  so  remarkable  in 
Itseli^  as  to  excite  attention  and  surprise. 

LWhoee  names  toere  not  toritten  in  the 
}k  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  See  this  explained  in  the  Notes 
on  ch.  xiii.  8.  The  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  those  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  book  of  life,  or  who  are  truly  the 
friends  of  God,  would  not*  be  drawn  off 
in  admiration  of  the  beast,  or  in  render- 
ing homage  to-  it.  ^  When  they  behold 
f%«  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is. 
That  is,  the  power  that  once  was  mighty; 
that  had  declined  to  such  a  state  that  it 
became,  as  it  were,  extinct;  and  that  was 
jrevived  again  with  so  much  of  its  origi- 
nal strength  that  it  might  be  said  that  it 
•till  exists.  The  fact  of  its  being  revived 
in  this  manner,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
ibe  power  itself,  seemed  fitted  to  exoite 
this  admiration. 

9.  And  here  is  the  ^nind  which  hath 
wudom.  Here  is  that  which  requires 
wisdom  to  interpret  it;  or,  here  is  a  case 
in  which  the  mind  that  shows  itself  able 
to  explain  it,  will  evince  true  sagacity. 
So  in  ch.  xiii.  18.  See  Notes  on  that 
place.  Prof.  Stuart  renders  this,  "  Here 
is  a  meaning  which  compriseth  wisdom.'' 
It  is  undoubtedly  implied  that  the  sym- 
bol might  be  understood — whether  in  the 
ttme  of  John  or  afterwards,  he  does  not 
■ay,  but  it  was  a  matter  which  could  not 
be  determined  by  ordinary  minds,  or 
Without  an  earnest  application  of  the 
understanding.  %^^^  seven  heads  are 
weven  mountains,  Referring  undoubtedlrjr 
lo  Rome — the  leven-hilled  city — Septi- 


9  And  here  if  the  mind  whicli 
hath  wisdom.  The  seven  heads* 
are  seven  mountains,  on  wluch  thtt 
woman  sitteth, 

10  And  there  are  seven  kings: 
five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  tba 

aver.  11.       &e.l8.3,8.       e  e.13.1. 

ifollis  Roma,  See  Notes  on  ch.  xii,  3,  (d) . 
^  On  which  the  woman  sitteth.  The  eif^ 
represented  as  a  woman,  in  aocordanea 
with  a  common  usage  in  the  Scriptures* 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  L  8. 

10.  And  there,  are  seven  kings.  That 
is,  seven  in  all,  as  they  are  enumeratad 
in  this  verse  and  the  next.  An  eighth  is 
mentioned  in  ver.  11,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  said  that  this  one  so  pertains 
tio  the  seven,  or  is  so  properly  in  ont 
sense  of  the  number  seven,  though  in 
another  sense .  to  be  regarded  as  an 
eighth,  that  it  may  be  properly  reckoned 
as  the  seventh. '  The  word  kings  here*-* 
^aoiSiti — may  be  understood,  so  far  as 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  concerned^ 
(a)  literally  as  denoting  a  king>  or  ens 
who  exercises  royal  authority;  (b)  in  i 
more  general  sense  as  denoting  one  ol 
distinguished  }ionor — a  viceroy,  prince^ 
leader,  chief.  Matt.  iL  1,  3,  9,  Luke  i.  6« 
Acts  xiL  1 ;  (e)  in  a  still  larger  sense  as 
denoting  a  dynasty,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  mode  of  administration— as  that 
which  in  fact  rules.  See  Notes  pn  Dan. 
viL  24,  where  the  word  king  undoubtedly 
denotes  a  dynasty,  or  form  of  rule.  The 
notion  of  ruling,  or  of  authority,  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  word — for  the  verb 
fiiiwiXeiis  means  to  rulcf  but  the  word 
may  be  applied  to  any  thing  in  which 
sovereignty  resides.  Thus  it  is  applied 
to  a  king's  son ;  to  a  military  command- 
er; to  the  gods ;  to  a  Greek  archon,  Ae» 
See  Passow.  It  would  be  oonirary  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  this  passage,  and  to 
what  is  demanded  by  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  to  insist  that  the  word 
should  denote  literally  kings,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  emperors,  or 
dictators,  or  to  dynasties.  ^  Five  Achm 
fallen.  Have  passed  away  as  if  fallen  f 
that  is,  they  have  disappeared.  The 
language  would  be  applicable  to  rulers 
who  have  died,  or  who  had  been  de- 
throned; or  to  dynasties  or  forms  of  go- 
vernment that  had  ceased  to  be.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  this,  it  would  be  necesiaij 
to  fin  1  five  such  sucoossive  kings  of 
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other  is  not  yet  come;  and  when  he  11  And  the  beast  that  was,  anl  is 
Cometh,  he  must  continue  a  short  not,  even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of 
space.  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition* 


rulers  who  had  died,  and  who  apper- 
tained to  one  Bovereigntj  or  nation ;  or 
five  such  dynasties  or  forms  of  adminis- 
trations that  had  successively  existed, 
but  which  had  ceased.  ^  And  one  %$, 
That  is,  there  is  one — a  sixth — that  now 
roigns.  The  proper  interpretation  of  this 
would  be,  that  this  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  writer;  that  is,  according  to  the 
riew  taken  of  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
Che  Apocalypse  (see  Intro.  §  2),  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  century,  f  And  the 
9iker  18  not  yet  come.  The  sixth  one  is 
lo  be  succeeded  by  another  in  the  same 
dne,  or  occupying  the  same  dominion. 
\  And  when  he  eometh.  When  that  form 
•f  dominion  is  set  up.  No  intimation  is 
yet  given  as  to  the  time  when  this  would 
•ocur.  %  He  must  continite  a  ehori  apace, 
IX/yov.  A  short  time ;  his  dominion  will 
be  of  short  duration.  It  is  observable 
that  this  characteristic  is  stated  as  appli- 
sable  only  to  this  one  of  the  seven ;  and 
the  fair  meaning  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  time  would  be  short  as  compared  with 
the  six  that  preceded,  and  as  compared 
with  the  one  that  followed — the  eighth — 
into  which  it  was  to  be  merged,  ver.  II. 
Il«  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not. 
That  is,  the  one  power  that  was  formerly 
mighty ;  that  died  away  so  that  it  migli 
be  said  to  be  extinct ;  and  yet  (ver.  8) 
that '  still  is,'  or  has  a  prolonged  exist- 
ence. It  is  evident  that  by  the  '  beast* 
here  there  is  sotne  one  power,  dominion, 
empire,  or  rule,  whose  essential  identity 
is  preserved  through  all  these  changes, 
and  to  which  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
Mune  name.  It  finds  its  termination — 
or  its  last  form  —  in  what  is  here  called 
the  'eighth,*'  a  power  which,  it  is  ob- 
served, sustains  such  a  peculiar  relation 
to  the  seven  that  it  may  be  said  to  be '  of 
the  seven,'  or  to  be  a  mere  prolongation 
of  the  sam^  sovereignty,  f  Even  he  is 
the  eighth.  The  eighth  in  the  succession. 
This  form  of  sovereignty,  though  a  mere 
prolongation  of  the  former  government 
*HSo  much  so  as  to  be  in  fact  but  keep- 
ing up  th«  same  empire  in  the  world, 
appears  in  such  a  novelty  of  form  that 
in  one  sense  it  deserves  to  be  called  the 
eighth  in  order,  and  yet  is  so  essentially 
•  mer*  concentration  and  continuance 


of  the  one  power,  that  in  the  general 
reckoning  (ver.  10)  it  might  be  regarded 
as  pertaining  to  the  Tormer.  There  was 
a  sense  in  which  it  was  proper  to  speak 
of  it  as  the  eighth  power;  and  yet, 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  it  so 
essentially  combined  and  concentrated 
all  that  there  was  in  the  seven,  that,  in 
a  general  view,  it  scarcely  merited  a 
separate  mention.  We  should  look  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  in  some  such  eon- 
oentration'  and  embodiment  of  all  that 
that  it  was  in  the  previous  forms  of  sove- 
reignty referred  to,  that  it  perhaps  would 
deserve  mention  as  an  eighth  power,  but 
that  it  was  nevertheless  such  a  mere  pro- 
longation of  the  previous  forms  of  the 
one  power,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be 
'  of  the  seven ;'  so  that,  in  this  view,  it 
would  not  claim  a  separlite  considera- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  the  fair  meaning; 
though  there  is  much  that  is  enigmati<»] 
in  the  form  of  the  expression,  f  And 
goeth  into  perdition.    Notes  rer.  8. 

In  enquiring  now  into  the  application 
of  this  very  difficult  passage,  it  may  be 
proper  to  suggest  some  of  the  prindpal 
opinions  which  have  been  held,  and 
then  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  true 
meaning. 

I.  The  principal  opinions  which  hare 
been  held  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(I)  That  the  seven  kings  here  refer 
to  the  succession  of  Roman  emperors, 
yet  with  some  variation  as  to  the  manner 
of  reckoning.  Prot  Stuart  begins  with 
Julius  Caesar,  and  reckons  them  in  this 
manner :  the  '  five  that  are  fallen'  are  Ju- 
lius CsBsar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligols, 
Claudius.  Nero,  who,  as  he  supposes,  was 
the  reigning  prince  at  the  time  when  the 
book  was  written,  he  regards  as  the 
sixth ;  Galba,  who  succeeded  him,  as  the 
seventh.  Others,  who  adopt  this  literal 
method  of  explaining  it,  suppose  that  the 
time  begins  with^  Augustus,  and  then 
Galba  would  be  the  sixth,  and  Otho,  who 
reigned  but  three  months,  would  be  the 
seventh.  The  expression  '  the  beast  that 
was  and  is  not,  who  is  the  eighUi,'  Prof. 
Stuart  regards  as  referring  to  a  general 
impression  among  the  neathcn  and 
among  ChrisUans,  in  the  time  of  ths 
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perseoudon  under  Nero,  that  he  would 
agoiii  appear  after  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  dead,  or  that  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead  and  carry  on  his  persecution 
again.  See  Prof.  Stuart,  Com,  vol.  IL 
Excur.  liL  The  hta«t,  according  to  this 
Tiew,  denotes  the  Roman  emperors,  spe- 
cifioallj  Nero,  and  the  reference  in  ver. 
8y  is  to  ''  th«  well-known  hariolation  re- 
specting Nero,  that  he  would  he  assassi- 
nated, and  would  disc^pear  for  a  while, 
and  then  make  his  appearance  again  to 
the  confusion  of  all  his  enemies."  ''  What 
the  angel,''  says  he,  "  says,  seems  to  he 
equivalent  to  this :  '  The  beast  means  the 
Boman  emperors,  specifically  Nero,  of 
whom  the  report  spread  throughout  the 
empire  that  he  will  reviye,  after  being 
apparently  slain,  and  will  come,  as  it 
were,  from  the  abyss  or  Hades,  but  he 
will  perish,  and  that  speedily.' "  voL  ii. 
p.  323. 

(2)  That  the  word  'kings'  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  but  that  it  refers  to  forms 
of  government,  dynasties,  or  modes  of 
administration.  The  general  opinion 
among  those  who  hold  this  view  is,  that 
the  first  six  refer  to  the  forms  of  the 
Roman  government:  (1)  kings;  (2) 
consuls;  (3)  dictators;  (4)  decemvirs; 
(5)  military  tribunes;  ^6)  the  imperial 
form,  beginning  with  Augustus.  This 
has  been  the  common  Protestant  inter- 
pretation, and  in  reference  to  these  tix 
forms  of  government,  there  has  been  a 
general  agreement.  But,  while  the  mass 
of  Protestant  interpreters  have  supposed 
that  the  '  six'  heads  reifer  to  these  forms 
of  administration,  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  seventh ; 
and  here,  on  this  plan  of  interpretation, 
the  main,  if  not  the  solo  difficulty  lies. 
Among  the  opinions  held  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(a)  That  of  Mr.  Mede.  He  makes  the 
seventh  head  what  he  calls  the  **  Demi- 
Oa)sar,"'or  the  "  Western  emperor  who 
reigned  after  the  division  of  tiie  empire 
into  East  and  West,  and  which  contin- 
uedf  after  the  last  division  under  Hono- 
rioB  and  Arcadius,  about  sixty  years — 
a  short  space."  WorJa,  B.  liL  ch.  8. 
T.  ch.  12. 

(6)  That  of  Bishop  Newton,  who  re- 
gards the  sixth  or  imperial  'head'  as 
continuing  uninterruptedly  through  the 
line  of  Clmstian  as  well  as  Pagan  empe- 
rors, until  Augustulus  and  the  Heruli ; 
and  the  seventh  to  be  the  Dttkedom  of 


Rome  established  soon  after  under  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  ProphecitB,  ppw 
676,  676. 

(c)  That  of  Dr.  More  and  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame,  who  suppose  the  Christian 
emiperors,  from  Constantine  to  Augnsto- 
lus,  to  constitute  the  seventh  head,  and 
that  this  had  its  termination  by  tlM 
sword  of  the  HerulL 

(cO  That  of  Mr.  Elliott,  who  suppoew 
the  seventh  head  or  power  to  refer  to  a 
new  form  of  administration  introduoed 
by  Diocletian,  changing  the  administra- 
tion from  the  original  imperial  charaetet 
to  that  of  an  absolute  Asiatic  sovereignty. 
For  the  important  changes  introduced 
by  Diocletian  that  justify  this  remark, 
see  the  *  Decline  and  Fall,*  vol.  i.  pp. 
212-217. 

Numerous  other  solutions  may  ba 
found  in  Pool's  Synopsis,  but  these  em- 
brace the  principal,  anri  the  most  plausi- 
ble that  have  been  proposed. 

U.  I  proceed,  theta,  to  state  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation* 
This  must  be  found  in  some  facts  that 
will  accord  with  the  explanation  given 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

(1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  thatfthii 
refers  to  Rome — either  Pagan,  Christian, 
or  Papal.  All  the  circumstances  com- 
bine in  this ;  all  respectable  interpreters 
agree  in  this.  This  would  be  naturally 
understood  by  the  symbols  used  by  John, 
and  by  the  explanations  furnished  by 
the  angel.  Bee  ver.  18,  ''And  the  wo* 
man  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great 
city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth."  Every  circumstance  com- 
bines here  in  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  Rome  is  intended.  There  was  no 
other  power  or  empire  on  the  earth  to 
which  this  could  be  properly  applied; 
there  was  every  thing  in  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  writer  to  ledt  us  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  referred  to ;  there  ii 
an  utter  impossibility  now  in  applying 
the  description  to  any  thing  else. 

(2)  It  was  to  be  a  revived  power ;  not 
a  power  in  its  original  form  and  strength. 
This  is  manifest,  beoauso  it  is  said  (ver. 
8)  that  the  power  represented  by  the 
beast  "was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is;** 
that  is,  it  was  once  a  mighty  power ;  it 
then  declined  so  that  it 'could  be  said 
that  'it  is  not;*  and  yet  there  was  so 
much  remaining  vitality  in  it,  or  so  much 
revived  power,  that  it  could  be  said  that 
it  'still  is'— m/Wo  itfrcy.    Now,  this  if 
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•trictly  applicable  to  Borne  wben  the 
Papal  power  arose.  The  old  Roman 
might  had  departed;  the  glory  and 
itrength  evinced  in  the  dajs  of  the  con- 
%ali,  Sie  dictators,  and  the  emperors,  had 
iisappeared ;  and  yet  there  was  a  linger- 
ing vitality,  and  a  reviying  of  power 
ander  the  Papacy,  which  made  it  proper 
to  lay  that  it  still  continued,  or  that  that 
mighty  power  was  prolonged.  The  civil 
power  connected  with  the  Papacy  was  a 
rerived  Roman  power — the  Roman  pow- 
er prolonged  under  another  f>rm — ^for  it 
is  susceptible  of  dear  demonstration  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ris3  of  the  Pa- 
pal power,  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  as 
such  would  have  been  wholly  extinct. 
For  the  proof  of  this,  see  the  passagee 
quoted  in  the  Notes  on  vcr.  3.  Comp. 
Kotos  on  ch.  xiii.  8,  12,  15. 

(3)  It  was  to  be  a  power  emanating 
from  the  '  abyss,'  or  that  would  seem  to 
ascend  from  the  dark  werld  beneath. 
See  ver.  8.  This  was  true  in  regard  to 
the  Papacy,  either  (a)  as  apparently  as- 
cending from  the  lowest  state  and  the 
most  depressed  condition,  as  if  it  came 
up  from  below  (see  Notes  on  ver.  $, 
oom^.  oh.  xiii.  11);  or  {b)  as,  in  fact, 
having  its  origin  in  the  world  of  dark- 
ness, and  being  under  the  control  of  the 
Prince  of  that  world — which,  according 
to  all  the  representations  of  that  formi- 
dable Antiohristian  power  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  true,  and  which  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Papacy,  and  of  its  influence 
on  religion,  confirms. 

(4)  One  of  the  powers  referred  to  «im- 
tained  the  other.  **  The  seven  heads  are 
■even  mountains  on  which  the  woman 
•ittethf"  ver.  9.  That  is,  the  power  re- 
presented by  tl^e  harlot  was  9U9tained  or 
•upported  by  the  power  represented  by 
the  seven  h*eads  or  the  seven  mountains. 
Literally  a^^ied,  this  would  mean  that 
the  Papacy,  as  an  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion, was  sustained  by  the  civil  power 
with  which  it  was  so  closely  connected. 
For  the  illustration  and  support  of  this, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  2,  3,  12,  15.  In 
the  Notes  on  those  passages,  it  is  shown 
that  the  support  was  mutual;  that  while 
the  Papacy  in  fact  revived  the  almost 
extinct  Roman  civil  power,  and  gave  it 
new  vitality,  the  price  of  that  was  that 
«l  should  be  in  its  turn  sustained  by  that 
revived  Roman  oivil  power.  All  history 
ihows  that  that  has  been  the  fact,*  that 
la  all  its  aggressions,  aasumptionsy  and 


perseeuUons,  it  has  in  fact,  and  profei' 
•edly,  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  eiril 
power.    ■ 

(5)  A  more  important  enqtury,  and  a 
more  serious  difficulty,  remains  in  re- 
spect to  the  statements  respecting  the 
<  seven  kings/  vs.  10,  11.  The  state- 
ments on  this  point  are,  that  the  wholt 
number  properly  was  seven ;  that  of  tliii 
number  five  had  fallen  or  passed  away; 
that  one  was  in  existence  at  the  tm§ 
when  the  author  wrote  ^  that  another 
one  was  yet  to  appear  who  would  cob- 
tinue  for  a  litUo  time;  and  that  the 
general  power  represented  by  all  these 
would  be  embodied  in  the  **  beast  that 
was  and  is  not,"  and  that  might,  io 
some  respects,  be  regarded  as  an '  eightL' 
These  points  may  be  taken  up  in  theii 
order. 

(a)  The-  first  enquiry  relates  to  the 
five  that  were  fallen  and  the  one  thst 
was  then  in  existence  —  tho  first  sil 
These  may  be  taken  together,  for  they 
are  manifestly  of  the  same  class,  ind 
have  the  same  characteristics,  at  lesit 
so  far  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
*  seventh,'  and  the  *  eighth.'  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  kinya'  here  has  beei 
already  explained,  ver.  10.  It  denotes 
ruling  power,  or  forms  of  power,  and  «e 
far  as  the  signification  of  the  toordis  era- 
oemed  it  might  be  applicable  to  royalty, 
or  to  any  other  form  of  administratioo 
It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  find  an 
exact  succession  of  princea  or  kin^ 
that  would  correspond  with  this — fire 
of  whom  were  dead,  and  one  of  whom 
was  then  on  the  throne,  and  all  soon  te 
be  succeeded  by  one  more  who  wooli 
soon  die. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  seems  te 
be  that  which  refers  this  to  the  fomi 
of  the  Roman  government  or  adminii- 
tration*  These  six  'heads'  or  form 
of  administration  were,  in  their  order, 
Kings,  Gon§uU,  JDielaton,  I>eeemwir% 
Military  Tribunet,  and  JSmperore.  Of 
these,  five  had  passed  away  in  the  tine 
when  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse:  the 
sixth,  the  Imperial,  was  then  in  poweft 
and  had  been  from  the  time  of  Augostu 
Csssar.  The  only  questions  that  eaa  he 
raised  are,  whether  these  forms  of  ad- 
ministration were  so  ditiinct  and  pr^ 
minent,  and  whether  in  the  times  pn 
vious  to  John  they  so  embraced  ihi 
whole  Roman  power,  as  to  justify  tUi 
interpretation;  that  is,   whether  th«l 
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forms  of  adminiBtration  were  so  marked 
in  this  respect  that  it  may  be  supposed 
that  John  would  use  the  language  here 
employed,  in  describing  tiiem.  As 
Bhowing  the  probability  that  he  would 
ase  this  language,  I  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing arguments,  yis. : — (1)  the  authority 
of  Livy,  Lib.  vi.  e.  L  Speaking  of  the 
preTious  parts  of  his  history,  and  of 
what  he  had  done  in  writing  it,  he 
•ays,  "QusB  ab  condita  urbe  Roma  ad 
captam  eandem  urbem  Bomani  sub 
regibtu  primum,  conaulibut  deindor  ao 
dictatoributf  decemvirit  ito  tribvnU  eon- 
wnlaribut  gessere,  foris  belia,  domi  sedi- 
tiones,  quinque  libris  exposui."  That 
is,  **  In  five  books  I  hare  related  what 
was  done  at  Rome,  pertaining  both  to 
foreign  wars,  and  domestic  strifes;  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time 
when  it  was  taken,  as  it  was  gbremed 
by  kings,  by  consuls,  by  dictators,  by 
the  decemvirs,  and  by  consukir  -tribunes,' 
Here  he  mentions  jfSve  forms  of  adminis- 
tration under  which  Rome  had  been 
governed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its 
history.  The  imperial  power  had  a 
later  origin,  and  did  not  exist  until  near 
the  time  of  Livy  himself.  (2)  The  same 
distribution  of  power,  or  forms  of  gor 
vemment,  among  the  Romans,  is  made 
by  Tacitus,  Annal,  lib.  i.  cap,  1 : — "  Ur- 
bem Romam  2l  principio  Reges  habuere. 
Libertatem  et  Cowiulatum  L.  Brutus  in- 
stituit.  Dietatura  ad  tempus  sumo- 
ban  tnr.  Neqtte  Dseemviralis  potestas 
ultrik  biennium,  neque  tribunorum  MtVt- 
tunt  eonsulare  ius  diu  rasuit.  Non 
Ginnse,  non  Syllse  longa  dominatio:  et 
Pompeii  Crassique  potentia  eito  in  Csesa- 
rem,  Lepidl  atque  Antonii  arma  in 
Augustum  cessere;  qui  cunctl^  dis- 
cordiis  civilibus  fessa,  nomine  Principis 
Bub  imperium  accepit."  That  is,  "  In 
the  beginning,  Rome  was  governed  by 
kings.  Then  L.  Brutus  gave  to  her 
liberty  and  the  (hnmlskip,  A  temporary 
power  W08  conferred  on  the  Dictators, 
The  authority  of  the  Decemvirs  did  not 
eontinue,  beyond  the  space  of  two  years, 
neither  was  the  consular  power  of  the 
militarm  tribunes  of  long  duration.  The 
rale  of  Cinna  and  Sylls  was  brief,  and 
Ukt  power  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  passed 
Into  the  hands  of  Csssar,  and  the  arms  of 
Lepidus  and  Antony  were  surrendered 
to  Augustus,  who  united  all  things, 
broken  by  civil  discord,  under  the  uame 
-of  Prince  in  the  imperial  government." 


Here  Tacitus  distinctly  menUons  the  §im 
forms  of  ixdministraiion  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  Rome,  the  last  of  which  was 
the  imperiaL  It  is  true  also  that  he 
mentions  the  brief  rule  of  certain  men — 
as  €innay  Sylla,  Antony,  and  Lepidus ; 
but  these  are  not  forms  of  administra- 
tion, and  their  temporary  authority  did 
not  indicate  any  change  in  the  govern' 
meM — for  some  of  these  men  were  dic- 
tators, and  none  of  them,  except  Brutus 
and  Augustus,  established  any  perma- 
nent form  of  administration.  (3)  The 
same  thing  is  apparent  In  the  usual 
statements  of  history,  and  the  books 
that  describe  the  forms  of  government 
at  Rome.  In  so  common  a  book  as 
Adams*s  Jioman  Antiquities,  a  descrip- 
tion may  be  found  of  the  forms  of  Ro- 
man administration  that  corresponds 
almost  precisely  with  this.  The  forms 
of  ttijpremepower  in  Rome,  as  enumerated 
there,  are  what  are  called  ordinary,  and 
extraordinary  magistrates.  Under  the 
former  are  enumerated  Kings,  Consuls, 
Pnetors,  Censors,  QusBstors,  and  Tribunes 
of  the  people.  But,  of  these,  in  fact, 
the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  two, 
for  there  were,  under  this,  but  two 
forms  of  administration  —  that  of  kings 
and  consuls— ^ the  offices  of  Prsstor, 
Censor,  Quaestor,  and  Tribune  of  the 
people  being  merely  subordinate  to  that 
of  thfe  consuls,  and  no  more  a  new  form 
of  administration  than  the  offices  of 
Secretary  of  the  State,  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  of  the  Interior,  are  now.  Under 
the  latter — that  of  extraordinary  magis- 
trates—  are  enumerated  Dictators,  De- 
cemvirs, Military  Tribunes,  and  the 
Interrex,  But  the  Interrex  did  not  con- 
stitute a  form  of  adij^inistration,  or-  a 
change  of  government  any  more  than 
when  the  President  or  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  should  die,  the  per- 
formance- of  the  -duties  of  the  office 
of  President  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
•Senate  would  indicate  a  change,  or  than 
the  Regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  time  of  George  III.  constituted  a 
now  form  of  government.  So  that,  in 
flkct,  we  have  enumerated,  as  constitut- 
ing the  supreme  power  at  Rome,  Kings, 
Consuls,  Dictators,  Decemvirs,  and  Mili- 
tary Tribunes— five  in  number.  The 
imperial  power  was  the  sixth.  (4)  In 
confirmation  of  the  same  thing,  I  may 
refer  to  the  authority  of  Bellarmine^  a 
distinguished   Roman   OathoU«  rntkitt. 
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In  bis  irork  De  Pontiff,  cap.  2,  he  thtui 
enamerates  the  changes  which  the  Ro- 
man government  had  ezperiencedi  or 
the  forms  of  administration  that  had 
existed  there:  —  1.  Kingk;  2.  Gonsola; 
8.  Deoemvirs ;  4.  Dictators ;  5.  Military 
Tribunes  with  oonsnlur  power;  6.  Em- 
perors. See  PooVm  Synop,,  in  loe.  And 
(5)  it  may  be  added,  that  this  would  be 
undentood  by  the  oontemporMries  of 
John  in  this  sense.  These  forms  of  go- 
Temment  wore  so  marked  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mention  of  the  ''seven 
mountains/'  designating  the  city,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  in- 
tended. Reference  would  at  once  be 
made  to  the  Imperial  power  as  then 
existing,  and  the  mind  would  readily 
and  easily  turn  back  to  the  five  main 
forms  of  the  supreme  administration 
which  had  existed  before. 

(6)  The  next  enquiry  is,  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  eeventh.  If  the  word 
*  hinge'  here  refers,  as  is  supposed 
(Notes  on  rer.  10),  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment or  administration;  if  the  'five' 
refer  to  the  forms  previous  to  tiie  Im- 
perial, and  the  '  sixth'  to  the  Imperial ; 
and  if  John  wrote  during  the  imperial 
government,  then  it  follows  that  this 
must  refer  to  some  form  of  administra- 
tion that  was  to  succeed  the  imperial. 
If  the  Papacy  was  '  the  eighth,  and  of 
the  seven,'  then  it  is  dear  that  this 
must  refer  to  some  form  of  civil  ad- 
ministrations lying  between  the  decline 
of  the  Imperial,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Papal  power : — that  *  short  space'  —  for 
it  vKu  a  short  space  that  intervened. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  I  think, 
in  referring  this  to  that  form  of  adminis- 
tration over  Rome  —  that  'Dukedom' 
nndcr  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which 
[succeeded  the  decline  of  the  Imperial 
power,  and  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
the  Papal  power: — between  the  year 
666  or  668,  when  Rome  was  reduced 
to  a  Dukedom,  under  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  and  the  time  when  the 
city  revolted  from  this  authority  and 
became  subject  to  that  of  the  Pope, 
about  the  year  727.  This  period  con- 
tinued, according  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  about 
two  hundred  years.  He  says,  "Du- 
ring a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
Italy  was  unequally  divided  between 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
Bxarobate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and 
'^rofetstons,  which  the  jealousy  of  Gon- 


stantine  had  separated,  were  united  bj 
the  indulgenee  of  Justinian ;  and  ^hteen 
successive  exarchs    ware    invested,  «n 
the  decline  of  the  empirty  vfith  the  ftJl 
remains  of  civil,  of  military,  and  even  of 
eccUnaetieal  power.      Their  ftn«MM^i%tfl 
jurisdiction,  wkiek  toae  aftertoardi  eon- 
eecrated  aa  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
extended  over  the  modem  Bomagna,  thi 
marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commit 
chio,  five  maritime  cities  from  Rimmi  to 
Ancona,  and  a  second  inland  Peatapolii, 
between  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hiDi 
of  the  Apennine.    The  dutohy  of  Rome 
appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan, 
Sabine,  and  Latian  oonqneata,  of  the  firtt 
four  hundred  yeare  of  the  city,  and  thf 
limits  may  be  distinctiy  traced  along  the 
coast,  from  Givita  Yeoohia  to  Terracint, 
and  with  the  course  of  the  Tiber  fron 
Ameria  and  Nami  to  the  port  or  Ostia' 
Dee.  and  Fall,  iii.  202.     How  aceuratf* 
is  this  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  statement 
of  a  new  power  or  form  of  administatioi 
that  succeeded  the  imperial  —  a  power 
that  was  in  fact  a  prolongation  of  Uu 
old   Roman  authority,    and    that  wn 
designed  to  constitute  and  embody  it-sll! 
Could  Mr.   Gibbon    have   furnished  s 
better  commentary  on  the  passage  if  In 
had  adopted  the  interpretation  of  thii 
portion  of  the  Apocalypse   above  pro- 
posed, and  if  he  had  designed  to  describe 
this  as  the  seventh  power  in  the  succm- 
sive  forms  of  the  Roman  administration? 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  tiui 
account  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  history  imme- 
diately precedes  the  account  of  the  rue 
of  the  Papacy  :  the  record  respecting 
the    exarchate,    and    that     concerning 
Gregory  the  Great,   described   by  Mr. 
Gibbon  as  "  the  Saviour  of  Rome,"  oe* 
curring  in  the  same  chapter.    YoL  iS. 
202-211. 

(c)  This  was  to  '  continue  for  a  short 
space* — for  a  little  time.  If  this  refen 
to  the  power  to  which  in  the  remarks 
above  it  is  supposed  to  refer,  it  is  eaij 
to  see  the  propriety  of  this  statement 
Compared  with  the  previous  form  of 
administration — ^the  imperial — ^it  was  of 
short  duration;  absolutely  considered,  il 
was  brief.  Mr.  Gibbon  (iii.  202,)  hs» 
marked  it  as  extending  through  "  a  pt- 
riod  of  two  hundred  years ;"  and  if  tUi 
is  compared  with  the  form  of  adminlf- 
tration  which  preceded  it,  extending  ti 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  raoit 
especially  with  that  which  followed-'-lhf ' 
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12  And  the  *  ten  horns  wluoh 
thou  sawest  are  ten  kings,  which 
have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet ; 

Papal  form — which  has  extended  now 
lomo  twelve  hundred  years,  it  will  be 
■een  with  what  propriety  this  is  spoken 
of  as  continuing  for  ''  a  short  space." 

(d)  '*  The  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
•Ten  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
laren,"  Ter.  11.  If  the  explanations 
above  given  are  correct,  there  can  be  no 
difSoultj  in  the  application  of  this  to  the 
Papal  power;  for  (1)  all  this  power  was 
concentrated  in  the  Papacy,  for  all  that 
revived  or  prolonged  Roman  power,  that 
had  now  passed  into  the  Papacy,  consti- 
tuting that  mighty  dominion  which  was 
to  be  set  up  for  so  many  centuries  over 
what  had  been  the  Roman  world.  See 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Oibbon  (iiL  207- 
211),  as  quoted  in  the  Notes  on  ver.  3. 
Compare,  fiho,  particularly,  the  remarks 
of  Augustine  Steuohus,  a  Roman  Catho- 
Uo  writer,  as  quoted  in  the  Notes  on  that 
▼erse :  "  The  empire  having  been  over- 
thrown,  unless  God  had  raised  up  Uie 
Pontificate,  Rome,  resuscitated  and  re- 
atored  by  none,  would  have  become  un- 
inhabitable, and  been  thenceforward  a 
most  foul  habitation  of  cattle.  But  in 
the  Pontificate  it  revived  as  with  a  second 
birth;  in  empire  or  magnitude  not  indeed 
•equal  to  the  old  empire,  but  its  form  not 
Tery  dissiinilar:  because  all  nations, 
from  East  and  from  West,  venerate  the 
Pope,  not  otherwise  than  they  before 
obeyed  the  emperor."  (2)  This  was  an 
eighth  power  or  form  of  administration — 
for  it  was  different,  in  many  respects, 
firom  that  of  the  kings,  the  consuls,  the 
dictators,  ths  decemvirs,  the  military 
tribunes,  the  emperors,  and  the  duke- 
dom—- though  it  comprised  substantially 
the  power  of  alL  Indeed,  it  could  not 
have  been  spoken  of  as  identical  with 
either  of  the  previous  forms  of  adminis- 
tration, though  it  ooncentrated  the  power 
which  had  been  wielded  by  them  all. 
(3)  It  was  '  of  the  seven ;'  that  is,  it  per- 
tained to  them ;  it  was  a  prolongation  of 
the  same  power.  It  had  the  same  cen- 
tral seat — Rome;  it  extended  over  the 
■ame  territory,  and  it  embraced  sooner 
or  later  the  same  nations.  There  is  not 
one  of  those  forms  of  administration 
which  did  not  find  a  prolongation  in  the 
Papaoy;  for  it  aspired  afUr,  and  suc- 


bnt  receiye  power  as  kings  one  honi 
with  the  beast. 

a  Da.  7. 20.    Zee  1. 18-21. 

ceeded  in  obtaining,  all  the  authority  of 
kings,  dictators,  consuls,  emperors.  It 
was  in  fact  still  the  jBofnan  sceptre  swayed 
over  the  world ;  and  with  the  strieteet 
propriety  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  <c/ 
the  seven,'  as  having  sprung  out  of  the 
seven,  and  as  perpetuating  the  sway  ot 
this  mighty  domination.  For  full  illua 
tration  of  tiiis,  see  the  Notes  on  Dan.  viL 
and  Rev.  xiii.  (4)  It  would  *  go  to  per- 
dition ;'  that  is,  it  would  be  under  this 
form  that  this  mighty  domination  that 
had  for  so  many  ages  ruled  over  the 
earth  would  die  away,  or  this  would  be 
the  laet  in  the  series.  The  Boman  do- 
minion, as  such,  would  not  be  extended 
to  a  ninth,  or  tenth,  or  eleventh  form, 
but  would  finally  expire  under  the  eighth. 
Every  indication  shows  that  this  is  to  be 
.80,  and  that  with  the  decline  of  the  Papal 
power  the  whole  Roman  domination  that 
has  swayed  a  sceptre  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years,  will  have  come  for 
ever  to  an  end.  If  this  is  so,  then  we 
have  found  an  ample  and  exact  applica- 
tion of  this  passage  even  in  its  most  mi- 
nute specifications. 

12.  And  the  ten  home  which  tTiou  eavh 
est.  On  the  scarlet-colored  beast,  ver.  3. 
^  Are  ten  kings.  Represent  or  denote 
ten  kings ;  that  is,  kingdoms  or  powers. ' 
See  Notes  on  Dan.  viL  24.  ^  Which 
have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet.  That 
is,  they  were  not  in  existence  when  John 
wrote.  It  i^  implied  that  during  the 
period  under  review  they  toould  arise, 
and  would  become  connected  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  with  the  power  here  repre- 
sented by  the  *  beast.'  For  a  full  illus- 
tration respecting  the  ten  'kings,'  or 
kingdoms  here  referred  to,  see  Notes  on 
Dan.  vii.,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 
II.  (2)  ^  £ut  receive  power.  It  is  not 
said  from  what  source  this  power  is  re- 
ceived, but  it  is  simply  implied  that  it 
would  in  fact  be  conferred  on  them. 
^  As  kings.  That  is,  the  power  would 
be  that  which  is  usually  exercised  by 
kings.  %  One  hour.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  meaning  clearly  is,  that  this  would 
be  brief  and  temporary;  that  is,  it  was 
a  form  of  administration  which  would  be 
succeeded  by  one  more  fixed  and  pernm 
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13  These  baT6  one  mind,  and 
Bhall  giYo  Uioir  power  and  strength 
onto  the  beast 


«  e.  19. 19. 


*  Je.  60. 44. 


Dent  Any  one  can  see  that,  in  fact 
this  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  govern- 
ments, as  referred  to  in  the  Notes 
on  Daniel;  which  sprang  up  after  the 
incurskm  of  the  Northern  barbarians, 
and  which  were  finally  succeeded  by  the 
permanent  forms  of  goTemment  in  Eu- 
rope. Most  of  them  were  rery  brief  in 
their  duration,  and  they  were  soon  re- 
modelled in  tbe  forms  of  permanent  ad- 
ministration. Thus  to  take  the  arrange- 
ment  proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  (1) 
the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  and  Alans 
in  Spain  and  Africa;  (2)  the  kingdom  of 
the  Sueyians  in  Spain ;  (3)  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths ;  (4)  the  khigdom  of  the 
Alans  in  (hdlia;  (5)  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bnrgundians;  (6;  the  kingdom  of  the 
Rranks ;  (7)  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons; 

is)  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns;  (9)  the 
ingdom  of  the  Lombards;  (10)  the 
kingdom  of  Ravenna  —  how  temporary 
were  most  of  these;  how  soon  they  passed 
Into  the  more  permanent  forms  of  ad- 
ministration which  succeeded  them  in 
Europe!  %  With  the  beatt.  With  that 
rising  Papal  power.  They  would  exer- 
sise  their  authority  in  connection  with 
Jiat  and  under  its  influence. 

13.  These  have  one  mind.  That  is, 
iiey  are  united  in  the  promotion  of  the 
lame  objecL  Though  in  some  respects 
fholly  independent  of  each  other,  yet 
hey  may  be  regarded  as,  in  foct  so  far 
anited  that  they  tend  to  prevent  the 
lame  ultimate  end.  As  a  fact  in  history, 
all  these  kingdoms,  though  of  different 
origin,  and  though  not  unfrequently  en- 
flnged  in  war  with  each  other,  became 
Aoman  Catholics,  and  were  united  in  the 
support  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  with  pro- 
priety, therefore,  that  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  so  closely  connected  with  that 
power  that  they  could  be  represented  as 
'ten  horns'  on  the  seven-headed  mon- 
ster. ^  And  shall  give  their  power  and 
tirength  unto  the  beaetm  Shall  lend  their 
influence  to  the  support  of  the  Papacy, 
and  become  the  upholders  of  that  power. 
Tbe  meaning,  according  to  the  inter- 
l^tation  above  proposed,  is,  that  they 
would  all  become  Papal  kingdoms,  and 
sappmien  of  the  Papal  power.    It  if  | 


14  These  shall  make  "fvar  *  irith 
the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall 
^overoome  them:  for  he  is  Lord 'of 

«De.l0.17;lTL6.15;  e.lB.18. 

unnecessary  to  pause  to  show  how  true 
this  has  been  in  hiatory.  At  first,  aoit 
of  the  people  out  of  whom  these  king- 
doms sprang  were  Pagans ;  then  msoy 
of  them  embraced  Christianity  under 
the  prevailing  form  of  Arianism,  sad 
this  fact  was  for  a  time  a  bar  to  their  per- 
fect adhesion  to  the  Boman  See ;  but  they 
were  all  ultimately  brought  wholly  nader 
its  influence,  and  became  its  sopperteit. 
In  A.  D.  496,  Clovis,  the  kmg  of  the 
Franks,  on  occasion  of  his  victory  otci 
the  Allemanni,  embraced  the  Catkolii 
faith,  and  so  received  the  title  transmit- 
ted downward  through  nearly  thirteei 
hundred  years  to  the  Freneh  kings  si 
his  successors^  of  'the  eldeat  earn  of  ik» 
ehHrek;*  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  een- 
tury,  the  kings  of  Borgundj,  Bavsiii^ 
Spain,  Portngiil,  England,  emhraced  tbf 
same  religion,  and  beoame  the  defenden 
of  the  Papacy.  It  is  well  known  thtt 
each  one  of  the  powers  above  ennm^  >■ 
rated- as  constituting  these  ten  kingdom,  | 
beoame  subject  to  Uie  Papa<7,  and  con-  | 
tinned  so  during  their  separate  eziit* 
ence,  or  when  merged  into  some  other 
power,  until  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  AU  *  their  power  and 
strength  was  given  unto  the  beast;*  sU 
was  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
Papal  Rome. 

14.  These  shall  miake  war  with  thi 
Lamb,  The  Lamb  of  Qod-^the  Loid 
Jesus  (Notes,  ch.  v.  0);  that  is,  they 
would  combine  with  the  Papaey  in  op- 
posing evangelical  religion.  It  is  set 
meant  that  they  would  openly  and  ovov- 
edhf  proclaim  war  against  tiie  Sos  of 
God,  but  that  they  would  preutimUf  de 
this  in  sustaining  a  peneonting  pomr. 
It  is  unneoeMarj  to  show  how  true  thif 
has  been  in  history;  bow  entirdy  Ibey 
sustained  the  Papacy  in  all  its  mesiarei 
of  persecution.  %And  thm  Lamh  MH 
overcome  them.  Shall  ultimately  gaii 
the  victory  over  them.  Tbe  meaniag  1% 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  eztie- 
guirh  the  true  religion.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition  and  peneention,  that  wosU 
still  live  in  the  world,  until  it  wouM  kt 
said  that  a  oomplete  triumph  was  gaiiii 
f  ForAe^Xenl^isrrif  mmdAg^ 
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lords,  and  Kins  of  kings :  and  they 

*  that  are  with  nim  art  oalled,  *and 
chosen,  *  and  faithfoL' 

15  And  he  saith  unto  me,  The 

*  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where 

«ML5.8,0.      &Ro.8.90,37.      eJno.16.ia. 
tf  0. 2. 10.  0  Is.  8.  7 ;  Ter.  L 

kings.  He  has  sapreme  power  over  all 
the  earth,  aod  all  kings  and  princes  are 
subject  to  "his  oontroL  Gomp.  eh.  ziz. 
16.  f  And  they  thtit  are  with  him.  The 
reference  is  to  the  persecuted  saints  who 
have  adhered  to  him  as  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers in  all  these  protracted  conflicts. 
f  Are  calUd.  That  is,  otlied  by  him  to 
be  his  folllowers ;  as  if  he  had  selected 
them  out  of  the  world  to  maintain  his 
cause.  See  Notes  on  Rom.  L  7.  f  And 
ehoeen.  See  Notes  on  John  xv.  16,  and 
1  Pet  i  2.  In  their  stedfast  adherence 
to  the  truth,  they  had  shown  that  they 
were  truly  eho$en  by  the  Sayiour,  and 
could  be  relied  on  in  the  warfare  against 
the  powers  of  evil.  ^  And  fait^fuL 
They  had  shown  themselves  faithful  to 
him  in  times  of  persecution,  and  in  the 
hour  of  darkness. 

16.  And  he  eaith  unto  me.  The  angel, 
Ter.  7.  This  commences  the  more  Ute- 
ral  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  these 
symbols.  See  the  Analysis  of  the  chap- 
ter, f  The  watere  which  tJiou  eaweet, 
Bee  Notes  on  ver.  1.  f  Are  peoplee,  and 
muUitudee,  and  ntUione,  and  tonguee, 
For  an  explanation  of  these  terms,  see 
Notes  on  ch.  viL  9.  The  meaning  here 
is,  (a)  that  these  waters  repreeent  a  mul- 
titude of  people.  This  is  a  common  and 
an  obvious  symbol — for  outspread  seas 
or  raging  floods  would  naturally  repre- 
sent such  a  multitude.  See  Jer.  xlvii. 
2;  laa.  viii.  7,  8,  xviL  12,  13.  Comp. 
Biad,  V.  394.  The  sense  here  is,  that 
vast  numbers  of  people  would  be  sulyeot 
to  the  power  here  represented  by  the 
woman,  (b)  They  would  be  composed 
of  different  nations,  and  would  be  of 
different  lamguages.  It  is  unneeessaiy 
to  show  that  this,  in  both  respects,  is 
applicable  to  the  Papacy.  Nations  have 
been,  and  are,  subject  to  its  control,  and 
nations  speaking  a  large  part  of  the 
languages  of  the  world.  Perhaps  under 
no  one  government— not  even  the  Baby- 
lonian, the  Macedonian,  or  the  ancient 
BMnan — was  there  so  great  a  diversify 
•f  people,  speaking  so  many  different 

sr 


the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples,  f 
and  multitudes,  and  nations,  aikd 
tongues. 

16  And  the  ten  horns  which  thoa 
sawest  upon  the  beast,  these  '  shall 
hate  the  whore,  and  shall  make  her 

/  a  13. 7.  f  Je.  60. 41, 43. 

languages,  and  having  lo  diffSerent  an 
origin. 

16.  And  the  ten  home  whieh  thou  saie- 
est  upon  the  beaet.  Yer.  3.  The  ten 
powers  or  kingdoms  represented  by  those 
horns.  See  Notes  on  ver.  12.  f  Theee 
ehcUl  hate  the  whore.  There  eeeme  to  be 
some  incongruity  between  this  statement 
and  that  which  was  previously  made. 
In  the  former  (vs.  12-14),  these  ten 
governments  are  represented  as  in  alli- 
ance with  the  beast;  as  ' giving  all  their 
power  and  strength'  unto  it;  and  as 
uniting  with  it  in  making  war  with  the 
Lamb.  What  is  here  said  must,  there- 
fore, refer  to  some  subsequent  period, 
indicating  some  great  change  in  their 
feelings  and  policy.  ^  We  have  seen  the 
evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  former 
statements.  This  statement  will  be  ac- 
complished if  these  same  powers  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  hems,  that  were  for- 
merly in  alliance  with  the  Papacy,  shaJl 
become  itb  enemy,  and  contribute  to  its 
final  overthrow.  That  is,  it  will  be  ac- 
complished if  the  nations  of  Europeu 
eml»«ced  within  the  limits  of  those  ten 
kingdoms,  shall  become  hostile  to  the 
Papacy,  and  shall  combine  for  its  over- 
throw. Is  any  thing  more  probable  than 
this?  France  (see  Notes  on  eh.  xvi) 
has  already  struck  more  than  one  heavy 
blow  on  that  power ;  England  has  been 
detached  from  it;  many  of  the  states 
of  Italy  are  weary  of  it,  and  are  ready 
to  rise  up  against  it;  and  nothing  is 
jnore  probable  than  that  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  Lombardy,  and  the  Papal 
states  themselves  will  yet  throw  oS  ike 
yoke  for  ever,  and  put  an  end  to  a  power 
that  has  so  long  ruled  over  men.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  1848  that 
the  Papal  power  was  sustained,  an^  this 
was  done  only  by  foreign  swords;  the 
Papacy  could  not  probably  be  protected 
in  another  such  outbreak.  And  this 
passage  leads  us  to  antieipate  that  the 
period  will  come— and  that  probably  not 
far  in  the  future — when  fixate  powers 
that  have  for  to  many  ages  instaiiMd  tiM 
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desolate  and  naked,  '  and  shall  eat 
her  flesh,  and  *  bum  her  with  fire. 
17  For  God  *  hath  put  in  their 
hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree, 
and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the : 

«  Ese.  16. 87-44.  b  c.  18. 8, 16.         | 

Papaoy  will  become  its  determined  foes, 
«^sd  will  rise  in  their  might  and  bring  it 
foiT  ever  to  an  end.  %  And  Mhall  make 
her  ^^•olate  and  naked.  Strip  her  of  all 
her  power  and  all  her  attractiyeness. 
That  is,  applied  to  Papal  Rome,  all  that 
is  80  gorgeoas  and  alluring — ^her  wealth, 
and  pomp,  and  splendor — shall  be  taken 
away,  and  she  will  be  seen  as  she  is, 
without  any  thing  to  daeele  the  eye  or 
to  blind  the  mind.  %  And  ehall  eat  her 
fleih.  Shall  completely  destroy  her — 
CM  if  her  flesh  were  consumed.  Perhaps 
the  image' is  taken  firom  the  practices  of 
cannibals  eating  the  flesh  of  their  ene- 
mies slain  in  battle.  If  so,  nothing  could 
give  a  more  impressive  idea  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  this  formidable  power,  or 
of  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom  its  end 
would  be  brought  about.  %  And  bum 
her  with  fire.  Another  image  of  total 
destruction.  Perhaps  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  after  her  fieah  was  eaten,  such 
parts  of  her  as  remained  would  be  thrown 
into  the  fire  and  consumed.  If  this  be 
the  meaning,  the  image  is  a  very  im- 
pressive one  to  denote  absolute  and  total 
destruction.  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xviii.  8. 
17.  For  Ood  hath  ptit  in  their  hearte 
to  fulfil  hi9  will.  That  is,  in  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  this  mighty  power. 
They  would  be  employed  as  his  agents 
in  bringing  about  his  designs.  Kings 
and  princes  are  under  the  control  of 
God,  and,  whatever  may  be  their  own 
designs,  they  are  in  flbct  employed  to 
accomplish  hi§  purposes,  and  are  instru- 
ments in  hia  hands.  See  Notes  on  Isa# 
X.  7.  Comp.  Ps.  Izzvi.  10.  f  And  to 
agree.  See  ver.  13.  That  is,  they  act 
harmoniously  in  their  support  of  this 
power,  and  so  they  will  in  its  final  de- 
struction. %  And  give  their  kingdom 
until  the  heatt.  Notes  ver.  13.  f  UntU 
the  worde  of  Ood  ehall  hefulfiUed,  Not 
for  ever;  not  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
menC  God  has  fixed  a  limit  to  Sie 
existence  of  this  power.  When  his  pur- 
poses are  accomplished,  these  kingdoms 
will  withdraw  their  support,  and  this 
■dgfal^  power  will  fitll  to  rise  no  more. 


beast,  until  the  words  of  €k)d  shall 
be  fulfiUed.* 

18  And  the  woman  which  thou 
sawest  is  that  great  citr,  *  which 
reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

c  Aa  4. 27,  28.       4  e,  10. 7.        «  e.  16.  I9c 


18.  And  the  woman  which  thou  eawett, 
Ver.  3.  Y  le  that  great  city,  Representi 
that  great  city.  ^  Which  reigneth  over 
the  kinga  of  the  earth.  Rome  would  of 
course  be  understood  by  this  language 
in  the  time  of  John,  and  all  the  oireum- 
stances,  as  we  have  seen,  eombme  te 
show  that  Rome,  in  some  form  of  its 
dominion,  is  intended.  Even  the  name 
could  hardly  have  designated  it  more 
clearly,  and  all  expositors  agree  in  sup- 
posing that  Rome,  either  as  Pagan  or  ai 
Christian,  is  referred  to.  The  chapter 
shows  that  its  power  is  limited;  and 
that  although,  for  purposes  which  h« 
saw  to  be  wise,  God  allows  it  to  have  r 
wide  influence  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  yet  in  his  own  appointed  time  the 
very  powers  that  have  sustained  it  will 
become  its  foes,  and  combine  for  itr 
overthrow.  Europe  needs  but  litUe 
farther  provocation,  and  the  fires  of 
liberty,  which  have  been  so  long  pent 
up,  will  break  forth,  and  that  storm  of 
indignation  which  has  expelled  ^e  Jes- 
uits firom  all  the  courts  of  Europe: 
which  has  abolished  t^e  Inquisition^ 
which  has  more  than  once  led  hostile 
armies  to  the  very  gates  of  Papal  Rome, 
will  again  be  aroused  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  allayed,  and  that  mighty  pow- 
er which  has  controlled  so  large  a  part 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  of  tii<}  world*s  history, 
will  come  to  an  end. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

▲NALTSIS  or  THB  CHAPTXB. 

This  chapter  may  be  regarded  as  a 
itill  further  explanatory  epieode  (comp. 
Anid.  to  ch.  xvii.),  designed  to  show  the 
effect  of  pouring  out  the  seventii  vul 
(ch.  xvi.  17-21)  on  the  formidMile  Anti- 
christian  power  so  often  referred  to. 
The  description  in  this  chapter  is  that 
of  a  rich  merchant-dty  redneed  to  deso- 
lation, and  is  but  carrying  out  the  gene- 
ral idea  un<^  a  different  form.  The 
cliapter  comprises  the  following  points : 

(1)  Another  aagel  is  seen  deeeendiif 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AND  after  these  things  I  saw 
another  angel  come  down  from 
beayen,  having  great  power;  and 
the  earth  was  lightened  with  his 
glory.  • 
2  And  he  cried  mightily  with  a 

«  Eze.  43.  2. 

I  met         1^    mr    -  T         -— 

from  hearexi,  haying  great  power,  and 
making  proclamation  that  Babylon  the 
great  is  fallen,  and  is  become  utterly 
desolate,  vs.  1-^. 

(2)  A  warning  voice  is  heard  from 
heaven,  calling  on  the  people  of  God  to 
eome  ont  of  her,  and  to  be  partakers 
Deither  of  her  sins  nor  her  plagues.  Her 
torment  and  sorrow  would  be  propor- 
tionate to  her  pride  and  luxury;  and 
her  plagues  would  come  upon  her  sud- 
denly— death,  and  mourning,  and  fam- 
ine, and  consumption  by  fire,  vs.  4-8. 

(3)  Lamentation  over  her  fall  —  by 
those  especially  who  had  been  connected 
with  her;  who  had  been  corrupted  by 
her;  who  had  been  profited  by  her,  vs. 
»-19. 

(a)  By  kings,  vs.  9,  10.  They  had 
lived  deliciously  with  her,  and  they 
would  lament  her. 

(6)  By  merchants,  vs.  11-17.  They 
had  trafficked  with  her,  but  noT( 
that  traffic  was  to  cease,  and  no  man 
would  buy  of  her.  Their  business, 
80  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  at 
an  end.  All  that  she  had  accumu- 
lated was  now  to  be  destroyed ;  all 
her  gathered  riches  were  to  be  con- 
sumed; all  the  traffic  in  those 
things  by  which  she  had  been  en- 
riched was  to  be  ended;  and  the 
city  that  was  more  than  all  others 
enriched  by  these  things,  as  if 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  was 
to  be  destroyed  for  ever. 

(r)  By  shipmasters  and  seamen,  vs. 
17-19.  They  htad  been  made  rich 
by  this  traffic,  but  now  all  was 
ended ;  the  smc  ke  of  her  burning  is 
leen  to  ascend,  wid  they  stand  afar 
off  and  weep. 

(4)  Refoicing  over  her  fall,  ver.  20. 
Heaven  is  called  upon  to  rejoice,  and 
the  h<ily  apostles  and  prophets,  for  their 
blood  is  avcn^d,  and  persecution  ceases 
in  th«mith. 


strong  voice,  saying,  Babylon  ^  the 
great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is 
become  '^  the  habitation  of  devils, 
and  the  hold  o^  every  fonl  spiriti 
and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and 
hateful  bird. 

b  Is.  13. 19,  21.  9;  Je.  61. 8;  e.  14. 8. 

e  Is.  34. 11, 14;  Jc.  bO.  39,  51. 87 ;  c.  17.  2. 


(5)  The  final  destruction  of  the  eiij, 
vs.  21-24.  A  mighty  angel  takes  up  a 
stone  and  casts  it  into  the  sea  as  on 
emblem  of  the  destruction  that  is  to 
come  upon  it.  The  voice  of  harpers, 
and  musicians,  and  pipers  would  bo 
heard  no  more  in  it;  and  no  craftsmen 
would  be  there,  and  the  sound  of  the 
millstone  would  be  heard  no  more,  and 
the  light  of  a  candle  would  shine  no 
more  there,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  would  be  heard  no 
more. 

1.  And  after  these  thinge.  After  the 
vision  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter. 
^  /  eaio  another  angel  come  dovon  from 
heaven.  Different  firom  the  one  that  had 
last  appeared,  and  therefore  coming  to 
make  a  new  communication  to  him.  It 
is  not  unusual  in  this  book  that  dif- 
ferent communications  should  be  en- 
trusted to  different  angels.  Comp.  ch. 
jlW,  6,  8,  9,  16,  17,  18.  %  Having  greai 
power.  That  is,  he ''was  one  of  the 
higher  rank  or  order  of  angels.  ^  And 
the  earth  loa^  lightened  toith  hie  glory. 
The  usual  representation  respecting  the 
heavenly  beings.  Comp.  Luke  iu  9; 
Ex.  xxiv.  16 ;.  Acts  ix.  3 ;  Matt.  xviL  2. 
This  would,  of  course,  add  greatly  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  scene. 

2.  And  he  cried  mightily.  Literally, 
'he  cried  with  a  strong  great  voice.' 
See  ch.  x.  3.  ^  Babylon  the  great  isfalleh, 
ie  fallen.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8.  The 
proclamation  here  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  that  place,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  thing  is  referred  to.  %  And  ie 
become  the  habitation  of  devih.  Of 
demons  —  in  allusion  to  the  common 
opinion  that  the  demons  inhabited  aban- 
doned cities,  old  ruins,  and  deserts.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  xii.  43-45.  The  lan- 
guage here  is  taken  from  the  description 
of  Babylon  in  Isa.  xiiL  20-22,  and  for  a 
full  illustration  of  the  meaning,  see 
Notes  on  that  passage.  %  And  the  hold 
of  every  foul  spirit — ^vXoc^.  A  wateh* 
post,   Station,   hannt  of  fuoh   fpUili. 
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3  For  all  nations  have  drunk*  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  forni- 
cation, and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
have  committed  fornication  with 
her,  and  the  ^  merchants  of  the 

a  Is  47. 15.       b  Ter.  11. 15.       e  Or,  power. 

That  is,  they,  as  it  were,  k^t  guard 
there ;  were  stationed  there ;  haunted  the 
place.  ^  And  a  edge  of  every  unclean 
and  hateful  bird.  That  is,  they  would 
resort  there,  and  abide  there  as  in  a 
cage.  The  word  translated  '  cage*  is  the 
«ame  which  ia  rendered  'hold' — ^oXac^. 
Jn  Isa,  xiiL  21,  it  is  said,  'and  owls 
shall  dwell  there;'  and  in  Isa.  xiv.  23,  it 
is  said  that  it  would  be  a  'possession 
£»r  the  bittern.'  The  idea  is  that  of  utter 
desolation;  and  the  meaning  here  is, 
that  spiritual  Babylon  —  Papal  Rome 
(ch.  xiv.  8)  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
utter  desolation  resembling  that  of  the 
real  Babylon.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  this  of  the  citi/  of  Rome  itself— 
for  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  repre- 
sentation. It  is  the  Papacy,  repre- 
sented under  the- image  of  the  city,  and 
having  its  seat  there.  That  is  to  be 
destroyed  as  utterly  as  was  Babylon  of 
old;  that  will  become  as  odious,  and 
loathsome,  and  detestable  as  the.  literal 
Babylon,  the  abode  of  monsters,  is. 

3.  For  all  nations  have  drunk  of  the 
wine  of  the  torath  of  her  fornication. 
Bee  Notes  on  ch.  xiy.  8.  This  is  given 
as  a  reason  why  this  utter  ruin  had 
oome  upon  her.  She  ha4  beguiled  j^nd 
corrupted  the  nations  of  the  earth,  lead- 
ing them  into  estrangement  from  Ood, 
and  into  pollution  and  sin.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  ix.  20,  21.  %  And  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  committed  fornication  vnth  her. 
Spiritual  adultery ;  that  is,  she  has  been 
the  means  of  seducing  them  from  God 
and  leading  them  into  -sinful  practices. 
f  And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  are 
ujaxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her 
deliocusies.  The  word  rendered  '  abund- 
anc«'  here,  means  commonly />otoer.  It 
might  here  denote  influence,  though  it 
may  also  mean  number,  quantity,  wealth. 
Comp.  ch.  iii.  8,  where  the  same  word 
is  used.  The  word  rendered  delicacies 
"—erfSfvos — occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
new  Testament.  It  properly  means 
nuUness,  insolence,  pride;  and  hence 
rmul,  rioi,  tuKwy.    It  may  be  rendered 


earth  are  waxed  rich  through,  the 
abundance  ^  of  her  delicacies. 

4^  And  I  heard  another  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  Come  out 'of 
her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 

tf  18.48.20,52.11;  Je. 50. 8, 51. 6,46;  2C0. 6.17. 

here  properly  luxury,  or  proud  volup- 
tuousness ;  and  the  reference  is  to  such 
luxuries  as  are  found  comm«nly  in  a 
great,  a  gay,  and  a  splendid  city.  These, 
of  course,  give  rise  to  much  traffic,  and 
furnish  employment  to  many  merchants 
and  sailors,  who  thus  procure  a  liveli- 
hood, or  become  wealthy  as  the  result  of 
such  traffic.  Babylon — or  Papal  Rome— 
is  here  represented  under  the  image  of 
such  a  luxurious  city;  and  of  course 
when  she  falls  they  who  have  thus  been 
dependent  on  her,  and  who  have  been 
enriched  by  her,  have  occasion  for 
mourning  and  lamentation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  expect  to  find  a  literal  ful- 
filment of  this,  for  it  is  emblematic  and 
symbolical.  The  image  of  a  gres^  rich, 
splendid,  proud,  and  luxurious  city 
having  been  employed  to  denote  thst 
Antichristian  power,  all  that  is  said  in 
this  chapter  follows,  of  course,  on  its 
fall.  The  general  idea  is,  that  she 
was  doomed  to  utter  desolation,  and 
that  all  who  were  connected  with  her, 
far  and  near,  would^  be  involved  in  her 
ruin. 

4.  And  1  heard  another  voiee  from 
heaven.  He  does  not  say  whether  this 
was  the  voice  of  an  angel,  but  the  idea 
seems  rather  to  be  that  it  is  the  voice  of 
God.  ^  Come  out  of  her,  m^  people.  The 
reasons  for  this,  as  immediately  stated, 
are  two : — (a)  that  they  might  not  pvtici- 
pate  in  her  sins ;  and  (6)  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  the  mln  that  would 
come  upon  her.  The  language  seems  to 
be  derived  from  such  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  following:  Isft. 
xlviii.  20,  **  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon,  flee 
from  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  voice  of 
singing."  Jer.  li.  6,  <'Flee  out  of  the  | 
midist  of  Babylon,  and  deliver  every  r 
man  his  soul;  be  not  cat  off  in  her 
iniquity;"  Jer.  li.  45,  "  My  people,  go  I 
ye  out  out  of  the  midst  of  her,  and 
deliver  ye  every  man  his  soul  from  the  ; 
fierce  ange^  of  the  Lord."  Comp.  Jer.  - 
I.  8.  %That  ye  be  not  partaken  of  her 
sins.    For  the  meanliif  of  this 
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takers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  re- 
ceive not  of  her  plagues. 

5  For  her  sins  liavo  reached* 
unto  heaven,  and  Ood  hath  remcm- 
oered  ^  her  iniquities. 

6  Reward  her  '^  even  as  she  re- 


ft Je.  51.  9. 


b  c.  16. 19. 


sion,  see  Notes  on  1  Tim.  v.  22.  It  is 
implied  here  that  by  remainiDg  in  Baby- 
lon they  would  lend  their  sanction  to 
its  sins  by  their  presence,  and  would,  in 
all  probability,  become  contaminated  by 
the  influence  around  them.  This  is  an 
universal  truth  in  regard  to  iniquity, 
and  hence  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
would  be  pure  to  come  out  from  the 
world,  and  to  separate  themselves  from 
all  the  associations  of  evil,  f  And  that 
jfe  receive  not  of  her  plugues.  Of  the 
punishment  that  was  to  come  upon  her 
— as  they  must  certainly  do  if  they  re- 
mained in  her.  The  judgment  ofGod 
that  was  to  come  upon  the  guilty  city 
would  make  no  discrimination  among 
those  who  were  found  there ;  and  if  they 
would  escape  these  woes,  they  must 
pake  their  escape  from  her.  As  ap- 
plicable to  Papal  Borne,  in  view  of  her 
impending  ruin,  this  means  (a)  that 
there  might  be  found  in  her  some  who 
were  the  true  people  of  God ;  (6)  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  separate  wholly  from 
her:  a  command  that  will  not  only 
justify  the  Reformation,  but  which 
would  have  made  a  longer  continuance 
in  communion  with  the  Papacy,  when 
her  wickedness  was  fully  seen,  an  act  of 
guilt  before  God ;  (c)  that  they  who  re- 
main in  such  a  communion  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  partaking  of  her  sin  ;  and 
(d)  that  if  they  remain,  they  must  ex- 
pect to  be  involved  in  the  calamities  that 
will  come  upon  her.  There  never  was 
any  duty  plainer  than  that  of  with- 
drawing from  Papal  Rome ;  there  never 
-has  been  any  act  attended  with  more 
happy  consequences  than  that  by  which 
the  Protestant  world  separated  itself 
for  ever  from  the  sins  and  the  plagues 
of  the  Papacy. 

5.  For  her  sine  have  reached  unto  hea- 
ven. 8o  in  Jer.  li.  9,  speaking  of  Baby- 
lon, it  is  said,  "fur  her  judgment  reach- 
eth  unto  heaven,  and  is  lifted  up  even  to 
the  skies."  The  meaning  is  not  that  the 
of  this  mystical  Babylon  were  like 
87* 


warded  you,  and  doubltr  unto  her 
double  according  to  her  works :  in 
the  cup  which  she  hath  filled,  fill  to 
her  double. 

7  How  much  she  hath  glorified 
heraelf,  and    lived  deliciously,  so 

e  Ps.  137.  8 ;  Je.  50. 15,  2n. 

a  mass  or  pile  so  high  as  to  reach  to 
heaven,  but  that  it  had  become  so  pro- 
minent as  to  attract  the  attention  of  God. 
Comp.  Gen.  iv.  10,  "  The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground."  See  also  Gen.  xviii.  20.  ^  And 
Ged  hath  remembered  her  iniquitiee.  He 
had  seemed  to  forget  them  or  not  to  no- 
tice them,  but  now  he  acted  as  if  they 
had  come  to  his  recollection.  See  Kotei 
on  ch.  :i^i.  19. 

6.  Reward  her  even  a»  she  reioarded 
you.  It  is  not  said  to  whom  this  com- 
mand is  addressed,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  to  those  who  had  been  persecuted  and 
wronged.  Applied  to  mystical  Babylon 
—  Papal  Rome  —  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
call  on  the  nations  that  had  been  so  long 
under  her  sway,  and  among  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  so  much  blood  had  been 
shed  by  her,  to  arise  now  in  their  migh^ 
and  to  inflict  deserved  vengeance.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xvii.  16, 17.  %  And  double 
unto  her  double  according  to  her  fcorke. 
That  is,  bring  upon  her  double  the 
amount  of  calamity  which  she  has 
brought  upon  others ;  take  ample  ven- 
geance  upon  her.  Comp.  for  similar 
language,  Isa.  xl.  2.  "  She  hath  received 
of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 
sins."  Isa.  Ixi.  7.  "  For  your  shame  ye 
shall  have  double."  ^  In  the  cup  which 
the  hath  filled.  To  bring  wrath  on  others. 
Notes  ch.  xiv.  8.  ^  Fill  to  her  double. 
Let  her  drink  abundantly  of  the  wine  o{ 
the  wrath  of  God — double  that  which^ 
she  has  dealt  out  to  others.  That  is, 
either  let  the  quantify  administered  to 
her  be  doubled,  or  let  the  ingredients  in 
the  cup  be  doubled  in  intensity. 

7.  How  much  she  lias  glorified  herself. 
Been  proud,  boastful,  arrogant.  This 
was  true  of  ancient  Babylon  that  she 
was  proud  and  haughty;  and  it  ha«  been 
no  less  true  of  mystical  Babylon — Papal 
Rome.  ^  And  liv^  dtcliciously.  By  as 
much  as  she  hns  lived  in  luxury  and 
dissoluteness,  so  let  her  suffer  now.  7%e 
word  used  here  and  rendered  lived  dM* 
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mncli  torment  and  sorrow  give  her; 
for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a 
*  queen,  and    am    no  widow,  and 
■hall  see  no  sorrow. 
8  Therefore    shall  her  plagues 

•  l8.47.7-U;  Zep.2.15. 


stoutly — icrpttvlaot — is  derived  from  the 
noun — ar^vos — which  is  used  in  ver.  3, 
and  rendered  delicacies.  See  Notes  on 
that  verso.  It  means,  properly,  '  to  live 
strenuously,  rudely,'  as  in  English  *  to 
live  hard;'  and  then  to  revel,  to  live  in 
luxury,  riot,  dissoluteness.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  as  descriptive 
of  ancient  Babylon,  and  as  little  can  its 
propriety  bo  doubted  as  applied  to  Papal 
Borne.  \tSo  much  torment  and  sorrow 
give  her.  Let  her  punishment  correspond 
irith  her  sins.  This  is  ezpressng  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  vrhich  occurs  in 
the  previous  verse,  f  For  she  saith  in 
her  heart.  This  is  the  estimate  which 
she  forms  of  herself.  ^  /  sit  a  queen. 
Indicative  of  pride,  and  of  an  asserted 
'elaim  to  rule.  %And  am  no  widow.  Am 
not  in  the  condition  of  a  widow — a  state 
of  depression,  sorrow,  and  mourning.  All 
this  indicates  security  and  self-confi- 
dence, a  description  in  any  way  applica- 
ble  to  Papal  Rome.  ^  And  shall  see  no 
sorrow.  This  is  indicative  of  a  state 
where  there  was  nothing  feared,  notwidi- 
standing  all  the  indications  which  existed 
of  approaching  calamity.  In  this  state 
we  may  expect  to  find  Papal  Rome,  even 
when  its  last  judgments  are  about  to 
come  upon  it ;  in  this  state  it  has  usually 
been ;  in  this  state  it  is  now,  notwith- 
standing all  the  indications  that  are 
abroad  in  the  world  that  its  power  is 
waning,  and  that  the  period  of  its  fall 
approaches. 

8.  Therefore,  In  consequence  of  her 
prido,  arrogance,  and  luxury,  and  of  the 
ealamities  that  she  has  brought  upon 
others.  ^  Shall  her  plagues  come  in  one 
day.  They  shall  come  in  a  time  when 
she  is  living  in  ease  and  security;  and 
they  shall  come  at  the  same  time  —  so 
that  all  these  terrible  judgments  shall 
seem  t>  be  poured  upon  her  at  once. 
%  Dea.iU  This  expression  and  those 
which  follow  are  designed  to  denote  the 
same  thing  under  different  images.  The 
general  meaning  is,  t*^at  there  would  be 
utter  and  final  destruction.  It  would  be 
•V  if  death  should  come  and  out  off  the 


come  in  one  day,  death,  and  moum- 
ing,  and  famine ;  and  she  shall  be 
utterly  *  burned  with  fire :  foi 
strong  «  is  the  Lord  Qod  who  jad^ 
eth  her. 


b  e.  17.10. 


e  Ps.e2.U;  J6.M.34. 


inhabitants,     f  And  mourning.  As  then 
would  be  where  Diany  were  cut  off  by 
death.     <V'  And  /amine.     As  if  famine 
raged  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city, 
or  spread  over  a  land.    ^  And  she  tkall 
be  utterly  burned   with  Jire,     As  com- 
pletely destroyed  cm  if  she  were  enija^^ 
burned  up.    The  certain  and  complete 
destruction  of  that  formidal^le  Antichris- 
tian  power  is  predicted  under  a  gre&t 
variety  of  emphatic  images.    See  ch.  xiT. 
10,  11,  xvL  17-21,  xviL  9,  16.     Perhaps 
in  this  so  frequent  reference  to  a  final 
destruction  of  that  formidable  Antiehris- 
tian  power  by  fire,  there  may  be  more 
intended  than  merely  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  its  final  ruin.    There  is  some 
degree  of  probability  at  least  that  Rome 
itself  will  be  literally  destroyed  in  thii 
manner,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way  thst 
God  intends  to  put  an  end  to  the  Papal 
power,  by  destroying  that  which  has  been 
so  long  the  seat  and  the  centre  of  this' 
authority.    The  extended  prevalence  of 
this  belief,  and  the  grounds  for  it»  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  remarks :  (1) 
It  was  an  early  opinion  among  the  Jew- 
ish Rabbles  that  Rome  would  be  thus 
destroyed.  Vitringa^  in  the  Apocalypse, 
cites  some  opinions  of  this  kind;  the 
Jewish  expectation  being  founded,  as  he 
says,  on  the  passage  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  a« 
Edom  was  supposed  to   mean  Rome. 
''This  chapter/'  says  Kimchi,  "points 
out  the  future  destruction  of  Rome,  hen 
called  Bozra,  for  Bozra  was  a  great  city 
of  the  Edomites."    This  is  indeed  worth- 
less as  a  proof  or  an  interpretation  of 
Scripture -—for  it  is  a 'wholly  unfounded 
interpretation ;  it  is   of  value  only  as 
showing  that  somehow  the  Jews  enter- 
tained this  opinion.     {2)  The  same  ex- 
pectation was  entertained    among  the 
early  Christians.    Thus  Mr.  Gibbon  (voL 
i.  p.  263,  ch.  XV.),  referring  to  the  expect- 
ations of  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  the  earth  (comp.  Notes  on  cL 
xiv.  8),  says,  speaking  of  Rome  as  the 
mystic  Babylon,  and  of  its  anticipated 
destruction :  ''A  regular  series  was  pre- 
pared [in  the  minds  of  Ohxistiansl  »f  ^ 
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tiie  moral  and  physical  evils  wliieh  can 
afiiict  a  flourishing  nation ;  intestine  dis- 
eord,  and  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest 
barbarians  from  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  North ;  pestilence  and  fomine^  comets 
and  eclipses,  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions. All  these  were  only  so  many  pre- 
paratory and  alarming  signs  of  the  great 
eatastrophe  of  Rome,  when  the  company 
of  tiie  Scipios  and  CsBsars  should  he  con- 
sumed by  a  flame  from  heaven,  and  the 
city  of  the  seven  hills,  with  her  palaces, 
her  temples,  and  her  triumphal  arches, 
should  be  burned  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone."  So  even  Gregory  the 
Great,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff's,  himself  says,  acknow- 
ledging his  belief  in  the  truth  of  Uie  tra- 
dition -^  Koma  k  Gentilibus  non  ezter- 
minabitur;  sed  tempestatibus,  coruscis 
turbinibns,  ao  terrae  motu,  in  se  mar- 
cescet  BiaL  ii.  16.  (3)  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  these  opinions  and  expec- 
tations, there  is  tome  foundation  for  the 
opinion  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  (a) 
The  region  is  adapted  to  this.  ^  It  is 
notiEtnay  the  lapari  volcanic  islands, 
Vesuvius,  that  alone  offer  visible  indica- 
tioDS  of  the  physical  adaptedness  of  Italy 
for  such  a  catastrophe.  The  great  Apen- 
nine  mountain-chain  is  mainly  volcanic 
in  its  character,  and  the  oountary  of  Rome 
more  especially  is  as  stxikingly  so  almost 
as  that  of  Sodom  itself."  Thus  the  mine- 
ralogist Ferber,  in  his  Tbur  in  Italy, 
says,  **  The  road  from  Rome  to  Ostia  is 
all  volcanic  ashes  till  within  two  miles 
of  Ostia."  "  From  Rome  to  Tivoli  I  went 
on  fields  and  hills  of  volcanic  ashes  or 
iu/a."  *'  A  volcanic  hill  in  an  amphi- 
theatrical  form  includes  a  part  of  the 
plain  over  Albano,  and  a  flAt  country  of 
voloanio  aehes  and  hills  to  Rome.  The 
jpround  about  Rome  is  generally  of  that 
nature."  Pp.  189, 191, 200, 234.  (6)  Mr. 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  cm  if 
eommenting  on  the  Apocalypse,  has  re- 
ferred to  the  physical  adaptedness  of  the 
soil  of  Rome  for  such  an  overthrow. 
Speaking  of  the  anticipation  of  the  end 
of  the  world  among  the  early  Christians, 
he  says,  "In  the  opinion  of  a  general 
oonflagration,  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
very  happily  coincided  with  the  tradition 
of  the  Easty  the  philosophy  of  the  stoics, 
and  the  analogy  of  nature ;  and  even  the 
eotintry,  which,  from  religious  motives, 
had  been  chosen  for  the  origin  and  prin- 
mfol  ecena  of  this  eonflagraHon,  wot  the 


heat  adapted  for  that  purpose  by  natural 
and  physical  causes;  by  its  deep  caverns, 
beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volca- 
noes, of  which  those  of  ^tna,  of  TesuviuSy 
and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect 
representation."  VoL  i.  p.  203,  ch.  xv. 
As  to  the  general  state  of  Italy  in  refe  • 
renee  to  volcanoes,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult»  with  advantage,  Lyell's  Oeology, 
B.  II.,  chs.  ix.-xii.  See  also  Murray*! 
Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  II.  iL  Of 
the  country  around  R^me  it  is  said,  in 
that  work,  among  other  things,  ''The 
country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  hillf 
on  which  it  is  built,  is  composed  of  ter- 
tiacy  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  and  i 
intermixed  with  a  preponderating  quan- 
tity of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanie 
tufas.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome 
are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volca- 
noes." "On  the  road  to  Rome  is  the  - 
lake  of  Vice,  formerly  the  lacus  Cimini, 
which  has  all  tJie  appearance  of  a 
crater." 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent 
traveller  will  still  further  confirm  this 
representation : — "  I  behold  every  where 
— ^in  Rome,  near  Rome»  and  through  the 
whole  region  from  Rome  to  Naples — the 
most  aatounding  proofia,  not  merely  of 
the  possibility,  but  the  probability,  that 
the  whole  region  of  central  Italy  will 
one  day  be  destroyed  by  such  a  catas- 
trophe, [by  earthquakes  or  volcanoes.] 
The  soil  of  Rome  is  tufa,  with  a  volcanie 
subterranean  action  going  on.  At  Na- 
ples, the  boiling  sulphur  is  to  be  seen 
bubbling  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
When  I  drew  a  6tl(^  along  the  ground, 
the  sulphurous  smoke  followed  the  inden. 
tation;  and  it  would  never  surprise  me 
to  hear  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  entire 
country  and  district  is  volcanic.  It  is 
saturated  with  beds  of  sulphur  and  the 
substrata  of  destruction.  It  seems,  as 
certainly  prepared  for  the  fiames,  as  the 
wood  and  coal  on  the  hearth  are  prepared 
for  the  taper  which  shall  kindle  the  fire 
to  consume  them.  The  Divine  hand 
alone  seems  to  me  to  hold  the  element 
of  fire  in  check  by  a  miracle  as  great  as 
that  which  protected  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  till  the  righteous  Lot  had  made 
his  escape  to  the  mountains." — Tounu 
send's  Tour  in  Italy  in  1860.  %  For 
strong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her, 
That  is,  God  has  ample  power  to  bring 
all  these  calamities  upon  her. 
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9  And  the  kings  •  of  the  earth, 
who  have  committed  fornication 
and  lived  deliciousljwith  her,  shall 
bewaU  her,  and  lament  for  her, 
when  they  shall  see  the  smoke  of 
her  baming, 

10  Standmg  afar  off  for  the  fear 
of  her  torment,  saying,  Alas,  alas  I 
that  great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty 

•  Em.  20.  ler  17.  b  rer.  17, 19. 


9.  And  the  kingt  of  the  earth.  This 
Terse  commences  the  descripUon  of  the 
lamentation  orer  the  fall  of  the  mystical 
Babylon  (see  the  analysis  of  the  chap- 
ter). ^  Who  have  committed  fornication. 
That  is,  who  have  been  seduced  by  her 
Arom  the  trae  God,  and  hare  been  led 
into  practical  idolatry.  Notes  oh.  xir.  8. 
The  kinge  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  repre- 
fented  as  among  the  chief  moamers, 
because  they  had  derived  important  aid 
from  the  power  which  was  now  to  be  re- 
duced to  ruin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
kings  of  Europe  have  owed  much  of  their 
influence  and  power  to  the  support  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  Papacy,  and 
when  that  power  shall  fall,  there  will  fall 
much  that  has  eontribnted  to  sustain 
oppressive  and  arbitrary  governments, 
and  that  has  prevented  the  extension  of 
popular  liberty.  In  fact,  Europe  might 
nave  been  long  since  free,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  support  which  despotic  go- 
vernments have  derived  from  the  Papacy. 
f  And  lived  delieiouely  with  her.  In  the 
same  kind  of  luxury  and  dissoluteness 
of  manners.  See  vs.  3,  7.  The  courts 
of  Europe,  under  the  Papacy,  have  had 
the  same  general  character  for  dissolute- 
ness and  licentiousness  as  Rome  itself. 
The  same  views  of  religion  produce  the 
same  effects  every  where,  f  Shall  be- 
wail and  lament  her,  Ac.  Because  their 
ally  is  destroyed,  and  the  source  of  their 
power  is  taken  away.  The  fall  of  the 
Papacy  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
oiertuming  of  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
f  When  they  shall  »ee  the  emoke  of  her 
burning.  \^hen  they  shall  see  her  on 
fire,  and  her  smoke  ascending  towards 
heaven.   Notes  ch.  xiv.  11. 

10.  Standing  afar  off  for  the  fear  of 
her  tormetit.  Not  daring  to  approach  to 
attempt  to  rescue  and  save  her.  They 
who  had  so  long  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Papal  power,  and  who  had  in 
turn  been  upheld  by  that»  would  not 


city!  for  in  one  hour  *  is  thy  judg- 
ment come. 

11  And  the  merchants  *  of  the 
earth  shsdl  weep  and  monm  over 
her;  for  no  man  buyeth  her  me^ 
chandise  any  more : 

12  The  merchandise  of  gold,' 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and 
of  pearls,  and  nne  linen,  and  pm^ 


c  Ese.  27.  ZT-Se. 


tf  e.17.4. 


now  even  attempt  to  rescue  her,  bat 
would  stand  by  and  see  her  destroyed^ 
unable  to  reader  relief.  ^  Alas,  aU»! 
that  great  eity  Babylon,  The  langnage 
of  lamentation  that  so  great  and  lo 
mighty  a  city  should  £r11.  f  For  in  one 
hour  i§  thy  jttdgment  come.  Notes  Ml 
ver.  8.  The  general  sentiment  here  is, 
that  in  the  final  niim  of  Papal  Rome,  the 
kings  and  governments  Uiat  had  sus- 
tained her,  and  had  been  sustained  by 
her,  would  see  tiie  sovree  of  tiieir  power 
taken  away,  but  that  they  would  not,  or 
ooold  not,  attempt  her  reseue.  Thws 
have  been  not  a  few  indieatioBS  ahresc^ 
that  this  will  ultimately  oeenr.  and  thsl 
the  Papal  power  will  be  left  to  ftU  witk- 
ovt  any  attempt  on  the  p«rt  of  those  fs- 
vemments  whach  have  been  so  long  in 
alliance  with  ii,  to  saitain  or  reaUm  it 

11.  And  the  merehante  of  the  eartk 
Who  have  been  accustom^  to  traffio 
wit^  her,  and  who  have  been  eniiehed 
by  the  traffic  The  image  is  that  of  s 
rich  and  splendid  city.  Of  course,  saeh 
a  city  depends  much  on  its  merchandise ; 
and  when  it  declines  and  falls,  uaay 
who  had  been  accnstomed  to  deal  with 
it  as  merchants  or  traffickers,  are  affected 
by  it,  and  have  occasion  to  lament  iti 
fidl.  f  Shall  ioeep  and  ntoum  over  her, 
for  no  man  buyeth  their  nterehctndiet  an$ 
more.  The  merchandise  which  they 
WMre  accustomed  to  take  to  the  eity,  so^ 
by  the  sale  of  whioh  they  lived.  The 
enumeration  of  the  articles  of  merehaa- 
dize  which  follows,  seems  to  have  beeL 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  th* 
representation  of  what  is  usually  found 
in  such  a  city,  and  to  show  the  desola- 
tion which  would  occur  when  this  traffie 
was  suspended. 

12.  Them^rchandieeofgoldamdtilver. 
Of  course  jthese  constitute  an  importaot 
article  of  commerce  in  a  great  ci^. 
^  And  precioue  atonee.  Diamonds,  eme- 
ralds, rubies^  4o.    TbMe  haTe  aliNji 
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pie,  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all 
•  thyine  wood,  and  all  manner  ves- 
sels of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels 
of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
and  iron,  and  marble, 
13  And  cinnamon,  and  odours, 

been  important  articles  of  traffic  in  the 
world,  and  of  coarse  most  of  the  traffic 
in  them  would  find  its  way  to  great  com- 
mercial cities.  ^Andpearlt.  See  Notes 
on  Matt.  vii.  6,  ziii.  46.  These  too  have 
been  always,  and  were  particularly  in 
early  times,  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce. Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  them  as 
among  the  articles  that  contributed  to 
the  luxury  of  Rome  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines :  —  **  Precious  stones,  among 
which  the  pearl  claimed  the  first  rank 
after  the  diamond."  Vol.  i,  p.  34.  ^  Awl 
Jtne  linen.  This  was  also  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.  It  was  obtained 
chiefly  from  Egypt.  See  Notes  on  Isa. 
xiz.  9.  Linen  among  the  ancients  was 
an  article  of  luxury,  for  it  was  worn 
chiefly  by  the  rich.  Ex.  xxviii.  42 ;  Lev. 
vi.  10 ;  Luke  xvi.  19.  The  original  word 
here  is  Pivwi — b^nuSf  and  it  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  this  place 
and  in  Luke  xvL  19.  It  was  a  "  species 
of  fine  cotton,  highly  prized  by  the  an- 
eients.''  Various  kinds  are  mentioned, 
as  that  of  Egypt,  the  cloth  which  is  still 
found  wrapped  around  mummies ;  that 
of  Syria ;  and  that  of  India,  which  grew 
on  a  tree  similar  to  the  poplar;  and  that 
of  Achaia,  which  grew  in  the  vicinity  of 
"Elia.  SeeEoh^Lex,  %  And  purple.  See 
Kotes  on  Luke  xvi.  19.  Cloth  of  this 
color  was  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
as  it  was  worn  by  rich  men  and  princes. 
^  And  eilk.  Silk  was  a  very  valuable 
article  of  commerce,  as  it  was  costly,  and 
could  be  worn  only  by  the  rich.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  such  an 
article  in  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines:—  "Silk,  a  pound  of  which  was 
esteemed  not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound 
of  gold."  i.  34.  On  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  silk  by  the  ancients,  see 
the  work  entitled  The  History  of  Silk, 
Cotton,  Linen,  and  Wool,  &o.,  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1845, 
pp.  1-21.  ^  And  scarlet.  See  Notes  on 
eh.  xviL  3.  %  And  all  thyine  xoood.  The 
word  here  used — 5<J?vof— occurs  nowhere 
•Ico  in  the  New  Testament.  It  denotes 
ao  evergreen  Afiricaa  tree,  from  which 


and  ointments,  and  frankincense^ 
and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour, 
and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep, 
and  horses,  and  chariots,  aiid 
slaves,  ^  and  souls «  of  men. 

a  Or,  gwed,        h  Or,  hodiu.       c  Exe.  27.  UL 

statues  and  costly  vessels  were  made.  It 
is  not  agreed,  however,  whether  it  wacTa 
species  of  cedar,  sarin,  or  lignum-yitsdy 
which  latter  constitutes  the  modem  genus 
thuja,  or  thyia.  See  JReee*  Cyclop,,  art. 
Thuja,  ^And  all  manner  veeeels  of 
ivory.  Every  thing  that  is  made  of  ivory. 
Ivory,  or  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  hai 
always  been  among  tbe  precious  articles 
of  covimerce.  ^  And  all  manner  veseeU 
of  mo8t  precious  wood.  Furniture  of 
costly  wood:  —  cedar,  the  citron  tree^ 
lignum-vitsd,  Ac,  ^  And  of  brass,  ai^ 
iron,  and  marble.  Brass  or  copper  would 
of  course  be  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  same  would  be  the  case^wiUa 
iron ;  and  so  m«rble  for  building,  for  sta- 
tuary, Ac,  would  likewise  be. 

13.  And  cinnamon.  Cinnamon  is  the 
aromatic  bark  of  the  Laurus  CinnO' 
momam,  which  grows  in  Arabia,  India, 
and  especially  in  the  island  of  Ceylon* 
It  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now,  a  valuable 
article  in  the  Oriental  trade.  ^  And 
odours,  Aromatics  employed  in  reli- 
gious worship,  and  for  making  perfumes. 
Mr.  Gibbon  (i.  34)  mentions,  among  the 
articles  of  commerce  and  luxury  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  "  a  variety  of  aro« 
matics  that  were  consumed  in  religiouf 
worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals.'^  Il 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  use  of 
such  odors  has  been  always  common 
at  Rome.  %  And  ointments.  Unguents 
— as  spikenard,  Ac.  These  were  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  ancients.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  xxvL  7 ;  Mark  xiv.  2. 
^  And  frankincense.  See  Notes  on 
Matt  ii.  11.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  incense  has  been  always  much  used 
in  public  worship  in  Rome,  and  that  it 
has  been,  therefore,  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce  there.  ^  And  ioine.  An  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  and  luxury  in  all 
ages.  ^  And  oil.  That  is,  olive  oil. 
This,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  Oriental 
countries  particularly,  was  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce,  f  And  fine 
flour.  The  word  here  means  the  best 
and  finest  kind  of  flour,  f  And  beattt, 
and  sheep,  and  horses^    Also  importaai 
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14  And  the  fruits  that  thy  soul 
lusted  after  are  departed  from 
thee,  and  all  things  which  were 


articles  of  merchandise.  ^  And  chariota. 
The  word  here  used — ^Ua — means,  pro- 
perly, a  carriage  with  four  wheels ;  or  a 
earriage  drawn  by  mtiles  (Prof.  Stuart). 
It  was  properly  a  travelling  carriage. 
The  word  is  of  Gallic  origin.  Qainctil. 
t  dj  Cic  MU.  10,  Att  r.  17,  vL  1.  See 
AdaM9*t  Bom,  Ant,  p.  525.  It  was  an 
article  of  Icucary.  ^  And  slaves.  The 
Greek  here  is  eutudrw  —  *o/  bodies,* 
ProC  Staart  renders  it  groomsf  and  sup- 
poses  that  it  refers  to  a  particular  kind 
of  slaves  who  were  employed  in  taking 
oare  of  horses  and  carriages.  The  word 
properly  denotes  body — an  animal  bodi/f 
whether  of  the  human  body  living  or 
dead;  or  the  body  of  a  beast;  and  then 
the  external  man — the  person,  the  indi- 
vidual. In  later  -nsage,  it  comes  to  de- 
note a  slave  (see  Rob.  JCex.)  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  here.  The  traffic  in 
slaves  was  common  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  is  now.  We  know  that  this  traffic 
was  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in 
ancient  Rome  —  the  city  which  John 
probably  had  in  his  eye  in  this  descrip- 
tion. See  Gibbon,  Dec.  and  Fall,  i.  pp. 
25,  26.  Athenaeus  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  (p.  26),  says  that  **  he  knew  very 
many  Romans  who  possessed,  not  for 
use,  but  for  ostentation,  ten  and  even 
twenty  thousand  slaves.''  It  should  be 
said  here,  however,  that  although  this 
refers  evidently  to  traffic  in  slaves,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  literally  characteristic  of  Papal  Rome. 
AH  this  is  symbolical,  designed  to  ex- 
hibit the  Papacy  under  the  image  of  a 
great  city,  with  what  was  customary  in 
such  a  city,  or  with  what  most  naturally 
presented  itself  to  the  imagination  of 
John  as  found  in  such  a  city,  and  it  is 
no  more  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Papacy  would  be  engaged  in  the  traffic 
of  slaves,  than  in  the  traffic  of  cinnamon, 
or  fine  flour,  or  sheep  and  horses.  ^  And 
touts  of  men.  The  word  used,  and  ren- 
dered souls  —  ^x^  —  though  commonly 
denoting  the  soul  (properly  the  breath, 
or  vital  principle),  is  fdso  employed  to 
denote  the  living  thing — the  animal — in 
which  the  soul  or  vital  principle  resides ; 
and  henee  may  denote  a  person  or  a  man. 
UjMler  this  form  it  is  used  to  denote  a 


dainty  and  goodly  are  departed 
from  thee,  and  thou  shalt  End  them 
no  more  at  all. 


servantt  ot slave,  (See  Rob.  Lex,)  Prot 
Robinson  supposes  that  the  word  hers 
means  female  slaves,  in  distinction  from 
those  designated  by  the  previous  word. 
Prof.  Stuart  {in  loc,)  snppoaes  that  the 
previous  word  denotes  a  particular  kind 
of  slaves  —  those  who  had  the  care  of 
horses — and  that  the  word  here  is  used 
in  a  generic  sense,  denoting  slaves  in 
gsneraJ.  This  kind  of  traffic  in  the 
*  persons'  or  souls  of  men  is  mentioned 
as  characterizing  ancient  Tyre,  in  Exek. 
xxvii.  13 :  **  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meehech, 
they  were  thy  merchants ;  tfaoy  traded  m 
the  persons  of  m^n."  It  is  not  quite  clear 
^hy,in  the  passage  before  us,  this  traffie 
is  mentioned  in  two  forms — as  that  of  the 
bodieSf  and  the  souls  of  men ;  but  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  writer  meant 
to  designate  all  that  wonld  properly  come 
under  jthis  traffic :  —  whether  male  or 
female^ slaves  were  bought  and  sold; 
whether  they  were  for  servitude,  or  for 
the  gladiatorial  sports  (see  Wetstein,  in 
loc.) ;  whatever  might  be  the  kind  of 
servitude  that  they  might  be  employed 
in;  and  whatever  might  be  their  con- 
dition in  life.  The  use  of  the  two  wurJa 
would  include  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
traffic — for  in  most  important  senses,  it 
extends  to  the  body  and  the  souL  In 
slavery  both  are  purchased,  both  an 
supposed,  so  far  as  he  can  avail  himself 
of  them,  to  become  the  property  of  the 
master. 

14.  And  the  fruits  that  thy  soul  lusted 
after.  Literally,  '  The  fruits  of  the 
desire  of  thy  soul.'  The  word  rendered 
fruits — ivApa — properly  means,  late  sum- 
mer; dog-days — the  time  when  Sirias, 
or  the  dog  star,  is  predominant  In  the 
East  this  is  the  season  when  the  frnitt 
ripen,  and  hence  the  word  comes  to 
denote  fruit.  The  reference  is  to  any 
kind  of  fruit  that  would  be  brought  for 
traffic  into  a  great  city,  and  tiiat  would 
be  regarded  as  an  article  of  Inxniy. 
^  Are  departed  from  thee.  That  is,  they 
are  no  more  brought  for  sale  into  the 
city.  ^  And  all  things  which  were  dainty 
and  goodly.  These  words  "  characteriie 
all  kinds  of  furniture  and  clothing 
which  were  gilt,  or  plated,  or  em- 
broidered, and  therefore  were  bright  or 
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15  The  merchants  of  theselhmgs, 
which  were  made  rich  by  her,  shall 
stand  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her 
torment,  weeping  and  wailing, 

16  And  saying,  Alas,  alas  1  that 
groat  city  that  was  clothed  *  in  fine 
Bnen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
decked  with  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  and  pearls  I 

17  For  in   one   hour   so  great 

«LiL  16.19,  i^       ft  18.23. 14.       cJe.5LS7. 

eplendid."  Prof,  Stuart,  ^  And  tkom 
iAaUJind  them  no  more  cU  all.  The  ad- 
dress here  is  decidedly  to  the  city  itself. 
The  meaning  is,  that  they  would  no 
more  be  found  there. 

15.  The  merchante  of  theee  thingt. 
Who  trafficked  in  the  e  things,  and  w%o 
■applied  the  city  with  them,  ver.  11. 
f  which  toere  made  rich  by  her.  By 
traffic  with  her.  f  Shall  »tand  afar  off. 
Ver.  10.  ^  For  fear  of  her  torment. 
Struck  with  terror  by  her  torment,  so 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  approach  her. 
Ver.  10. 

16.  And  eaving,  Alat,  ala»f  &o.  Note^ 
Ter.  10.  ^  That  ioae  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
Ac  In  the  previous  description  (vs.  12, 
13),  these  are  mentioned  as  articles  of 
tn^c ;  here  tilie  city,  under  the  image 
of  a  female,  is  represented  as  clothed  in 
the  most  rich  and  gay  of  these  articles. 
f  And  purple  cmd  eearUt,  See  Notes  on 
eh.  xTii.  3,4.  Comp.  yer.  12.  of  this 
chapter.  ^  And  goldf  and  preeioue 
0tonea,  andpearU.    Notes,  ch.  zviL  4. 

17.  For  in  one  hour,  Jjo.  a  very  brief 
period — so  short  that  it  seemed  to  them 
to  be  but  one  hour.  In  the  prediction 
(yer.  8}  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  *  in 
one  day  (see  Notes  on  that  place) ;  here 
U  is  said  that  to  the  lookers-on  it  aeemed 
to  be  but  an  hour.  There  is  no  incon- 
nstency,  therefore,  between  the  two 
statements.  %  So  great  richee  ie  come  to 
novght.  All  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
00  great  and  rich  a  city.  This  should 
haye  been  united  with  ver.  16,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  tilie  lamentation  of  the  merchants, 
and  as  the  lamentation  of  the  mariners 
commences  in  the  other  part  of  the  verse. 

'  It  is  so  divided  in  the  Greek  Testaments. 

2'  And  every  ship-matter.     This   intro- 
nces  the  lamentation  of  the  mariners, 
who  would,  of  course,  be  deeply  inte- 
ia  the  destruction  of  a  city  with 


riches  is  come  to  nouffht.  And 
every  ship-master,  and  aU  the  com- 
pany in  ships,*  and  sailors,  and 
as  many  as  trade  by  sea,  stood 
afar  off, 

18  And  cried  when  they  saw 
the  smoke  of  her  bumine,  saying, 
What '  city  is  like  unto  uob  great 
city? 

19  And  they 'cast  dust'  on  their 

d  Jos.  7.  6;  Job  2. 12;  Ese.  27. 80. 

which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
trade,  and  by  carrying  merehandise  to 
which  they  had  been  enriched.  The 
word  ehipmatter — tn^t^v^nK — ^means  pro* 
perly  a  governor;  Uien  a  governor  of  a 
ship— the«<«er«maii,  or|n^.  Actszxvii. 
11.  %And  all  the  eompang  in  ehipg. 
Prof.  Stuart  renders  this  eo€uter§.  There 
is  here,  however,  an  important  diffe- 
rence in  the  reading  in  the  text.  The 
commonly  received  text  is,  wSg  In  r^ 
vAWwy  &  i^9t — 'the  whole  eompaay  in 
ships/  as  in  our  common  verrion;  the 
residing  which  is  now  commonly  adopted^ 
and  which  is  found  in  Griesbaoh,  Hi^n, 
and  Tittmann,  is  &  iir{  rtfnov  irX^wv  —  *  he 
who  sails  to  a  place ;'  that  is,  he  who 
sails  from  one  place  to  another  along 
the  coast,  or  who  does  not  venture  out 
far  to  sea;  and  thus  the  phrase  would 
denote  a  secondary  class  of  sea-eiq>taina 
or  officers  —  those  less  venturesome,  ex- 
perienced, or  bold  than  others.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  (Comp.  Wetstein,  in  loe.), 
and  hence  the  class  of  seamen  here  re- 
ferred to  is  coaetere.  Such  seamen  would 
naturally  be  employed  where  there  was 
a  great  and  luxurious  maritime  eity, 
and  would  have  a  deep  interest  in  its 
falL  ^  And  aailore.  Common  seamen* - 
^  And  as  many  aa  trade  by  tea.  In  any 
kind  of  craft,  whether  employed  in  a 
near  or  a  remote  trade.  ^  Stood  afar 
off.    Notes  ver.  10. 

18.  And  cried,  Ao.  That  is,  as  they 
had  a  deep  interest  in  it,  they  would,  on . 
their  own  account,  as  well  as  hers,  lift 
up  the  voice  of  lamentation,  f  Whai 
city  is  like  unto  thie  great  city  ?  In  her 
destruction.  What  calamity  has  ever 
come  upon  a  city  like  this  ? 

19.  And  they  caet  duet  on  their  hoade, 
A  common  sign  of  lamentation  and 
mourning  among  the  Orienteli.     Set 
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heads,  and  cried,  weepine  and 
wailinff,  saying,  Alas,  sQas  1  that 
great  citj,  wherein  were  made  rich 
all  that  had  ships  in  the  sea  by 
reason  of  her  costliness  I  for  in  one 
hour  is  she  made  desolate. 

20  Rejoice  over  her,  *  thou  hear 
Ten,  and  i/e  holy  apostles  and  pro- 

a  Je.  61.  48. 


Notes  on  Job  ii.  12.  ^  Bv  recuon  of  her 
tottlinets.  The  word  rendered  eo8tline»9 
— rt/iitf rvf — means  properly  precioumestf 
90*tlinet» ;  their  magniflcenoe,  cosily 
merohandiso.  The  luxury  of  a  great 
eity  enriches  many  individuals,  however 
much  it  may  impoverish  itself.  ^  For 
in  one  hour  ia  the  made  desolate.  So  it 
teemed  to  them.    Notes,  ver.  17. 

20.  Rejoice  over  her  Over  her  ruin. 
There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  this 
language  and  that  which  precedes. 
Kings,  merchants,  and  seamen,  who  had 
been  countenanced  and  sustained  by  her 
In  the  indulgence  of  corrupt  passions,  or 
who  had  been  enriched  by  traffic  with 
her,  would  have  occasion  to  mourn. 
But  not  so  they  who  had  been  perse- 
ented  by  her.  Not  so  the  church  of  the 
redeemed:  Not  so  heaven  itself.  The 
great  oppressor  of  the  church,  and  the 
corrupter  of  the  world,  was  now  de> 
ftroyed;  the  grand  hindrance  to  the 
ipread  of  the  gospel  was  now  removed, 
and  all  the  holy  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
would  have  occasion  to  rejoice.  This  is 
Dot  the  language  of  vengeance,  but  it  is 
khe  language  of  exultation  and  rejoicing 
In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  cause  of 
truth  might  now  spread  without  hin- 
drance through  the  earth,  f  Thou  A«a- 
ven.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  i.  2.  The  meaning  here 
\m,  that  the  dwellers  in  heaven— the  holy 
angels  and  the  redeemed — had  occasion 
ko  rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  the  great 
•semy  of  the  ehnrch.  ^  And  ye  holy 
apoetlee.  Prof.  Stuart  renders  this, 
**  Ye  saints,  and  apostles,  and  prophets." 
In  the  common  Greek  text  it  is,  as  in 
our  version,  'holy  apostles  and  pro- 
phets.' In  the  text  of  Griesbach,  Hahn, 
and  Tittmann,  the  word  icaX  {dnd)  is 
hkterposed  between  the  word  '  hol%^  and 
'apoetle.'  This  is  doubtless  the  true 
reading.  The  meaning,  then,  is,  that 
the  eainte  in  heaven  are  called  on  to 
V^loe  over  the  fall  of  the  mystical 


phets ;  for  God  hath  avenged  *  you 
on  her. 

21  And  a  mighty  an^el  took  up 
a  stone  like  a  great  mmstone,  and 
oast  U  into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus 
*  with  violence  shall  that  great  ciiv 
Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shaU. 
be  found  no  more  at  all. 

6De.34.43;Lu.l8.7,8;^19.2.      eJe.a.6i 

Babjlon.  ^  Apoetlee,  The  twelve  wht 
were  chosen  by  the  Savioar  to  be  bv 
ioitneeeee  on  earth.  See  Notes  on  1  CoEp 
ix.  1.  The  word  is  commonly  limited  to 
the  twelve;  but  in  a  larger  sense  it  ii 
applied  to  other  distinguished  teadMn 
and  preachers  of  the  g09pel.  See  Notes 
on  Acts  xiv.  14.  There  is  no  impro- 
priety, however,  in  supposing  tliat  tin 
afyosUes  are  referred  to  here  a»  radii 
since  they  would  have  ocoosion  to  re- 
joice that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
reign  of  .the  Redeemer  was  now  takes 
away,  and  that  that  cause  in  whidi  thej 
had  suffered  and  died  was  now  to  be 
triumphant  ^  And  prophet:  Propheti 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  disting^shed 
teachers  of  the  New.  See  Notes  on 
Rom.  xii.  6.  All  these  would  have  oc- 
casion to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  ^ 
final  triumph  of  the  true  religion,  f  For 
Ood  hath  avenged  you  on  her.  Has 
taken  vengeance  on  her  for  her  treat- 
ment of  you.  That  is,  as  she  had  per- 
Bccuted  the  church  cts  eueh,  they  sll 
might  be  regarded  as  interested  in  % 
and  affected  by  it  All  the  redeemed, 
therefore,  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  are 
interested  in  whatever  tends  to  retard 
or  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  AU 
have  occasion  to  mourn  when  the  ene- 
mies of  the  truth  triumph;  to  rct^oiee 
when  they  fctll. 

21.  And  a  mighty  angel.  Notes  TW.l 
This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
different  angel  from  the  one  mentioned 
in  ver.  1,  Uiough,  like  that»  he  is  do* 
scribed  as  having  great  power,  f  Toek 
up  a  etone  like  a  great  millstone.  On  tilt 
structure  of  mills  among  the  anei«Bti( 
see  Notes  on  Matt  zxiv.  41.  f  Jud 
eatt  it  into  the  tea.  As  an  emblem  eC 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  city ;  an  indioatioi 
that  the  city  would  be  as  completely 
destroyed  as  that  stone  was  covered  hjf 
the  waters.  ^  Saying,  Thu9  with  ««•■ 
lenee.  With  force  — as  the  stone  wn 
thrown  into  the  sea.    The  idea  is^  tiM 
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22  And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and 
musicians,  and  of  pipers,  and  trum- 
peters, shall  be  heard  no  more  at 
all  in  thee ;  and  no  craftsman,  of 
whatsoever  crafb  he  be,  shall  be 
found  any  more  in  thee ;  and  the 
iound  of  a  millstone  *  shall  be  heard 
no  more  at  all  in  thee. 

m  Je.)25. 10.        b  Je.  7. 34 ;  16. 9;  33. 11. 

H  would  not  be  by  a  gentle  and  nataral 
decline,  bat  by  the  application  of  foreign 
power.  This  accords  with  all  ihe  repre- 
sentations in  this  book,  that  violence  wUl 
be  employed  to  orerthrow  the  Papal 
power.  See  ch.  zvii.  16, 17.  The  origin 
of  this  image  is  probably  Jer.  li.  63,  64 : 
*'  And  it  shall  be,  when  then  hast  made 
an  end  of  reading  this  book,  that  thou 
shalt  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  cast  it  into 
the  midst  of  Euphrates :  and  thou  shalt 
■ay,  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,  and  shall 
not  rise  firom  the  evil  that  I  will  bring 
on  her." 

23.  And  the  voice  of  harper;  Those 
who  play  on  the  harp.  This  was  usually 
aocompuiied  with  singing.  The  idea  in 
this  verse  and  the  following  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  previous  parts 
of  the  chapter,  that  the  mystical  Baby- 
lou — Papal  Rome— would  be  brought  to 
vtter  desolation.  This  thought  is  here 
•zhibited  under  another  form  —  that  all 
which  constituted  festivity,  joy,  and 
amusement,  and  all  that  indicated  thrift 
and  prosperity,  would  disappear.  Of 
course  in  a  great  and  gay  city  there 
would  be  all  kinds  of  music,  and  when 
it  is  said  that  this  would  be  heard  there 
no  more,  it  is  a  most  striking  image  of 
titter  desolation.  ^  And  muaiciane.  Mu- 
sicians in  general;  but  perhaps  here 
eingerSf  as  distinguished  from  those  who 

?layed  on  instruments.  ^  And  of  pipers. 
'hose  who  played  on  pipes  or  flutes. 
See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  7 ;  Matt.  zi.  17. 
%  And  trumpeter;  Trumpets  were  com- 
mon instruments  of  music,  employed  on 
festival  occasions,  in  war,  and  in  worship. 
Only  the  principal  instruments  of  music 
are  mentioned  here,  as  representatives 
of  the  rest.  The  general  idea  is,  that 
the  sound  of  music,  as  an  indication  of 
festivity  and  joy,  would  cease,  f  Shall 
^  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee.  It  would 
become  utterly  and  permanently  deso- 
late, f  And  no  era/teman  of  whatsoever 
mrafu  That  u,  artificers  of  all  kinds 
S8 


23  And  th«  light  ^f  a  candle 
shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride^oom 
^  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  neard 
no  more  at  all  in  thee :  for  tJiy  mer- 
chants were  *  the  great  men  of  ^e 
earth;  for  by  thy  sorceries ' were 
all  nations  deceived. 

«  Is.  23.  8.  tf  2  EL  9. 22;  Ka.  8. 4 


would  cease  to  ply  their  trades  then^ 
The  word  here  used — rtxyhtis — would 
include  all  artisans  or  mechanics;  aU 
who  were  engaged  in  any  kind  of  trade 
or  craft  The  meaning  here  is,  that  aU 
these  would  disappear;  an  image,  of 
course,  of  utter  decay.  \  And  the  eonnd 
of  a  millstone  shall  he  heard  no  mor; 
Taylor  (Frag,  to  CaL  Die,  vol.  iy.  p.  346) 
supposes  that  this  may  refer  not  so  much 
to  the  rattle  of  the  mill,  as  to  the  voice 
of  singing  which  usually  accompanied 
grinding.  The  sound  of  a  mill  is  cBeer- 
ful;and  indicates  prosperity ;  its  ceasing 
is  an  image  of  decline. 

23.  And  the  light  of  a  candle  shaU 
shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee.  Anothei 
image  of  desolation,  as  if  every  light 
were  put  out,  and  there  were  total  dark- 
ness. ^  And  the  voice  df  the  bridegroom 
and  of  the  bride  shall  be  heard  no  mor% 
at  all  in  thee.  The  merry  and  cheerful 
voice  of  the  marriage  procession  in  the 
streets  (Notes  on  Matt.  xzv.  1-7),  or  the 
cheerful,  glad  voice  of  the  newly-married 
couple  in  their  own  dwelling  (Notes  John 
iii.  29).  ^  For  thy'merchants  were  the 
great  men  of  the  earth.  Those  who  dealt 
with  thee  were  the  rich,  and  among  them 
were  even  nobles  and  princes,  and  now 
that  they  trade  with  thee  no  more,  thert 
is  occasion  for  lamentation  and  sorrow. 
The  contrast  is  great  between  the  time 
when  distinguished  foreigners  crowded 
thy  marts,  and  now,  when  none  of  any 
kind  come  to  traflSc  with  thee.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  representation  is  probably  thf 
description  of  Tyre  in   Ezekiel  xzvit 

3  For  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  nations 
eeeived.  This  is  stated  as  a  reason  fof 
the  ruin  that  had  come  upon  her.  It  is 
a  common  representation  of  Papal  Romt 
that  she  has  deceived  or  deluded  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  (see  Notes  on  eh.  ziii. 
14),  and  no  representation  ever  made 
accords  more  with  facts  as  they  havs 
occurred.  The  word  sorceries  here  refers 
to  the  various  aits-^tho  tricks,  impoi* 
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24  And  in  her  was  fonnd  the  and  of  all  that  were  slain  *  upon 
blood  of  prophets,  and  of  Baints,  the  earth. 

«  Je.  51. 49. 


tores,  and  £dM  pretences,  hj  which  this 

kae  been  done.    See  Notes  on  ch.  iz.  21. 

14^  Amd  in  her.   When  she  came  to  be 

destroyed,  and  her  real  character  was 


.  ^  Waa  found  the  blood  of  pro- 
pkeu.  Of  the  pablic  teachers  of  the  trae 
religion.  On  the  word  prophet*,  see 
Kotes  on  Ter.  20.  f  And  of  tainta.  Of 
the  holy.  See  Notes  on  rer.  20.  f  And 
^  aU  thai  v€r€  alain  upon  the  earUu  So 
Bumeroos  haTe  been  the  slain ;  so  con- 
Man  t  and  bloody  have  been  the  persecu- 
tions there,  that  it  may  be  said  that  all 
the  blood  ever  shed  has  been  poured  out 
there.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xxiiL  35. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  this 
representation  with  respect  to  Pagan  and 
Pi4>al  Rome. 

In  regard  to  the  general  meaning  and 
application  of  this  chapter,  the  following 
remarks  may  be  made :  — 

(1)  It  refers  to  Papal  Rome,  and  is 
designed  to  describe  the  final  overthrow 
of  that  formidable  Antichristian  power. 
The  whole  course  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  previous  chapters  demands  such, 
an  application,' and  the  chapter  itself 
naturidly  suggests  it 

(2)  If  it  be  asked  why  so  much*of  this 
imagery  is  derived  from  the  condition 
of  a  maritime  power,  or  pertains  to  com- 
merce, since  both  Babylon  and  Rome 
were  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
neither  could  with  propriety  be  regarded 
as  sea-port  towns,  it  may  be  replied,  (a) 
that  the  main  idea  in  the  mind  of  John 
was  that  of  a  rich  and  magnificent  city ; 
{b)  that  all  the  things  enumerated  were 
doubtless  found  in  fact  in  both  Babylon 
and  Rome ;  (c)  that  though  not  properly 
•ea-port  towns,  they  were  situated  on 
rivers  that  opened  into  seas,  and  were 
therefore  not  unfavorably  situated  for 
commerce;  and  (d)  that  in  fact  they 
traded  with  all  parts  of.  the  earth.  The 
leading  idea  is  that  of  a  great  and 
luxurious  city,  and  this  is  filled  up 
and  decorated  with  images  of  what  is 
commonly  found  in  large  commercial 
towns.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  look 
for  a  literal  application  of  this,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  Ut  attempt  to  find  all  these 
things  in  fact  in  the  city  referred  to. 
Much  of  the  description  may  be  for  the 
mere  sake  of  keeping,  or  ornament. 


(3)  If  this  refers  to  Rome,  as  is  sap- 
posed,  then,  in  aooordance  with  the  pre- 
vious representations,  it  shows  that  thi 
destruction  of  the  Papal  power  is  to.bt 
complete  and  finaL  The  image  wlutk 
John  had  in  his  eye  as  illnstratiBg  thst 
was  undoubtedly  ancient  Babylon  si 
prophetically  described  in  Isa.  xiiL,  ziv., 
and  the  destruction  of  t^e  power  hen 
referred  |p  is  to  be  as  complete  ss  wu 
the  destruction  described  there.  It  wobM 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  filfil- 
ment  of  tiliis  to  snppose  that  Rome  itodf 
is  to  become  a  heap  of  rains  like  Baby- 
lon, whatever  maj  he  tme  on  that  pointy 
but  that  the  Papal  power  as  such  is  to 
be  so  utterly  destroyed  that  the  mini 
of  desolate  Babylon  would  propeify  rs* 
present  it. 

(4)  If  this  interpretation  is  correct 
then  the  Reformation  was  in  entire  ae> 
eordance  with  what  Qod  would  have  hii 
people  do,  and  was  demanded  by  solemi 
duty  to  him.  Thus  in  ver.  4  of  this 
chapter,  his  people  are  expressly  com- 
manded to  *^  oome  ont  of  her,  thst 
they  might  not  be  partakers  of  her  sins, 
nor  of  her  plagues."  If  it  had  been  the 
design  of  the  Reformers  to  perform  a 
work  that  should  be  in  all  respects  a 
fulfilling  of  the  command  of  God,  they 
could  have  done  nothing  that  would 
have  more  literally  met  Uie  divine 
requirement.  Indeed  the  church  has 
never  performed  a  duty  more  manifestly 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  wOl,  and 
more  indispensable  for  its  own  puri^, 
prosperity,  and  safety,  than  the  act  ci 
separating  entirely  and  for  ever  firom 
Papal  Rome. 

(5)  The  Reformation  was  a  gresft 
movement  in  human  aSiairs.  It  was  the 
index  of  great  progress  already  reached, 
and  the  pledge  of  still  greater.  The 
afifairs  of  the  world  were  at  that  period 
placed  on  a  new  footing,  and  ih)m  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  just  'ut 
proportion  as  the  principles  of  tiie  Re* 
formation  are  acted  on,  the  destiny  of 
mankind  is  onward, 

(6)  The  fall  of  Papal  Rome,  as  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter,  will  remove  one 
of  the  last  obstructions  to  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  gospeL  In  the  Notes  oa 
oh.  xvL  10-16,  we  saw  that  om  gnt/^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
ND  after  these  things  I  heard 
a  great  voice  •  of  much  people 


hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  true  reli- 
gion  would  be  taken  away  by  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Turkish  power.  A  still 
more  formidable  hindrance  will  be  taken 
*way  by  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Papal 

Eower ;  for  that  power  holds  more  ndl- 
ons  of  the  race  under  its  subjection, 
and  with  a  more  consuiftnate  art,  and  a 
more  powerful  spell.  The  Papal  influ- 
ence has  been  felt>  and  still  is  felt,  in  a 
•onsiderable  part  of  the  world.  It  has 
(diurches  and  schools  and  colleges  in 
almost  all  lands.  It  exercises  a  vast 
influence  over  governments.  It  has 
powerful  societies  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  its  opinions ;  and  it 
BO  panders  to  some  of  the  most  powerful 
passions  of  our  nature,  and  so  converts 
to  its  own  purposes  all  the  resources  of 
superstition,  as  still  to  retain  a  mighty, 
ttiough  a  waning  hold,  on  the  human 
Blind.  When  this  power  shall  finally 
eease,  any  one  can  see  that  perhaps  the 
most  mighty  obstruction  which  has  oyer 
been  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years 
lo  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  will  have 
been  removed,  and  the  way  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  introduction  of  the  long- 
Doped-for  Millennium. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GHAPTKB. 

This  chapter,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  an 
episode*  delaying  the  final  catastrophe, 
and  describing  more  fully  the  effect  of 
the  destruction  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 
The  chapter  consists  of  the  following 
parts: — 

I.  A  Hymn  of  the  heavenly  hosts  in 
view  of  the  destruction  of  the  mystical 
Babylon,  vs.  1-7.  (o)  A  voice  is  heard 
in  heaven  shouting  Hallelujah,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  God  had  judged  the  great 
harlot  that  had  corrupted  the  earth,  vs. 
1,  2.  (6)  The  sound  is  echoed  and  re- 
peated as  the  smoke  of  her  torment 
aseends,  ver.  3.  (c)  The  four  and  twenty 
elders,  and  the  four  living  creatures,  as 
■aterested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
ehurch,  unite  in  that  shout  of  Hallelujah, 
▼er.  4.  (d)  A  voice  is  heard  from  the 
throne  commanding  them  %)  praise  God, 
ver.  6,  and  (c)  the  mighty  shout  of  Hal- 
leliqah  is  echoed  and  repeated  from  un- 
uunbered  hosUi,  vs.  6,  7. 


in  heaven,  saying,  Alleluia;  ^  Sa^ 
«  a  u.  15. 
b  ver.  3.4,6.' 

n.  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  vs.  8,  fl 
The  Lamb  of  God  is  united  to  his  bride 
— the  church — never  more  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  after  all  the  persecutions,  c<m^ 
flicts  and  embarrassments  which  had 
existed,  this  long-desired  union  is  con- 
summatcd,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of 
the  church  is  described  under  the  image 
of  a  joyous  wedding  ceremony. 

III.  John  is  so  overcome  with  this  re- 
presentation, that  in  his  transports  of  feel- 
ing he  prostrates  himself  before  the  angel 
who  shows  him  all  this,  ready  to  worthip 
one  who  discloses  such  bright  and  glori- 
ous scenes,  ver.  10.  He  is  gently  re- 
buked for  allowing  himself  to  be  so 
overcome  that  he  would  render  divine 
homage  to  any  creature,  and  is  told  that 
he  who  communicates  this  to  him  is  but 
a  fellow-servant,  and  that  Qod  only  ia  to 
be  worshipped. 

rV.  The  final  conquest  over  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  all  the  foes  of  the  church,  vs. 
11-21. 

(a)  A  description  of  the  eonqueror— 
the  Son  of  God,  vs.  11-16.  He  appears 
on  a  white  horse  —  emblem  of  victory. 
He  has  on  his  head  many  crowns ;  wears 
a  vesture  dipped  in  blood;  is  followed  by 
the  armies  of  heaven  on  white  horses ; 
from  his  mouth  goes  a  sharp  sword ;  and 
his  name  is  prominently  written  on  his 
vesture  and  his  thigh — all  emblematic  of 
certain  victory. 

(6)  An  angel  is  seen  standing  in  the 
sun,  calling  on  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  to 
come  to  the  great  feast  prepared  for  them 
in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God 
— at  if  there  were  a  great  slaughter  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  the  fowls  that  feed  on 
flesh,  vs.  17, 18. 

(c)  The  final  war,  vs.  19-21.  The 
beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
their  armies  are  gathered  together  for 
battle ;  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
are  taken,  and  are  cast  into  ^e  lake  that 
bums  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  all 
that  remain  of  the  enemies  of  God  are 
slain,  and  the  fowls  are  satisfied  with 
their  flesh.  The  last  obstacle  that  pre- 
vented the  dawn  of  the  Millennial  morn- 
ing is  taken  away,  and  the  church  is  tri- 
umphant. 

1.  And  after  these  thinge.    The  thfaifi 
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f  ation,  *  and  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God : 

2  For  true  ^  and  righteous  are 
his  judgments:  for  he  hath  judged 
the  great  whore,  .which  did  corrupt 
the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and 
aath  avenged '  the  blood  of  his  ser- 
fants  at  her  hand. 

a  c.  7. 10, 12.    .  *  cie.T. 

particularly  that  were  exhibited  in  the 
previous  chapter.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
ZTiiL  1.  ^  /  heard  a  voice  of  much  peo^ 
pie  in  heaten.  The  voice  of  the  wor- 
shippers before  the  throne.  ^  Sayingf 
AlUluia.  The  Qreck  method  of  writing 
Hallelujah,  This  word — ^A>i?Xotfia— oc- 
curs in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this 
chapter,  vs.  1, 3, 4, 6.    The  Hebrew  phrase 

W^  ^ '?•? — HaUelujahf  occurs  often  in 

the  Old  Testament  It  means  properly 
Praiee  Jehovah^  or  P raise  the  Lord.  The 
oecation  on  which  it  is  introduced  here 
ki  very  appropriate.  It  is  uttered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  himself,  and  in  view  of 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the 
church  and  the  triumph  of  the  g08i>el. 
In  such  circumstances  it  was  fit  that 
heaven  should  render  praise,  and  that  a 
song  of  thanksgiving  should  be  uttered 
in  which  all  holy  beings  could  unite. 
^  Salvation,  That  is,  the  salvation  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  God.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
vii.  10.  ^  And  glory  and  honor.  Notes 
ch.  V.  12.  ^  And  povoer.  Notes  ch.  v. 
13.  f  Unto  the  Lord  our  Ood,  That  is, 
all  that  there  is  of  honor,  glory,  power, 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world  belongs 
to  God,  and  should  be  ascribed  to  him. 
This  is  expressive  of  the  true  feelings 
of  piety  always ;  this  will  constitute  the 
long  of  heaven. 

2.  For  true  and  righteoua  are  hia  judg- 
ments. That  is,  the  calamities  that  come 
upon  the  power  here  referred  to,  are  de- 
served, f  For  he  hath  Judged  the  great 
whore.  The  power  represented  by  the 
harlot  See  Notes  on  ch.  xvii.  1.  ^  Which 
did  corrupt  the  earth  by  her  fornication. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  2,  4,  5, 
rviii.  3.  Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  ix.  21.  ^And 
hath  avenged  the  blood  <if  his  aervante. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xviii.  20,  24.  %  At  her 
hand.     Shed  by  her  hand. 

3.  And  again  they  said.  Alleluia. 
BTotM  var.  1.    The  event  waa  s:  glorious 


3  And  again  they  sud,  AUeloiai 
And  her  smoke  '  rose  up  for  eyer 
and  ever. 

4  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
and  the  four  beasts  fell  down  and 
worshipped  Gk>d  that  sat  on  ths 
throne,  saying,  Amen ;  Alleluia. 

5  And  a  voice  came'  out  of  the 

e  c  18.  20.         d  Is.  34. 10;  c.  18. 9, 18. 

and  so  importft t ;  the  final  destmctka 
of  the  great  enemy  of  the  church  wis  of 
so  much  moment  in  its  bearing  on  ih» 
welfare  of  the  world,  as  to  call  forth  re* 
peated  expressions  of  praise.  ^  And  her 
mnoke  roee  vp  for  ever  and  ever.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  11.  This  is  an  imsgt 
of  final  ruin ;  the  image  being  derired 
probably  from  the  description  in  Qeaesil 
of  the  smoke  that  ascended  from  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  Gen.  xix.  28.  On  the 
joy  expressed  here  in  her  destnctioa, 
Gomp.  Notes  on  ch.  ;Eviii.  20. 

4.  And  thefour  and  twenty  Men  md 
the  four  beaeta.  See  Notes  on  ch.  if.  4, 
6,  7.  Aa  representatives  of  the  chnrdi, 
and  as  interested  in  its  welfiare,  they  an 
now  introduced  as  rejoicing  in  its  final 
triumph,  and  in  the  destruction  of  iti 
last  foe.  ^  Fell  down.  Prostrated  them- 
selves—  the  usual  postnre  of  wwship. 
%  And  xoorahipped  Ood  that  aat  on  da 
throne,  Ch.  iv.  2,  3,  10.  That  is,  they 
now  adored  him  for  what  be  had  done  in 
delivering  the  church  from  all  its  perM- 
cutions,  and  causing  it  to  triumph  in  the 
world.  %  Saying,  Amen,  See  Notes  oi 
Matt  vi.  13.  The  word  here  is  expres' 
give  of  approbation  of  what  Ood  hi4 
done ;  or  of  their  solemn  assent  to  all 
that  had  oecurred  in  the  destruction  of 
the  great  enemy  of  the  church.  ^AUeluia. 
Notes  ver.  1.  The  repetition  of  this  won) 
so  many  times  shows  the  intenseness  of 
the  joy  of  heaven  in  view  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  church. 

5.  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  throM, 
A  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  tkj 
midst  of  the  throne.  It  is  not  said  by 
whom  this  voice  was  uttered.  It  cannot 
be  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  utierai 
by  God  himself,  for  the  command  which 
it  gave  was  this :  **  Praise  our  God,"  Ac 
For  the  same  reason  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  it  was  the  voice  of  tha 
Messiah,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  he 
here  identifies  himself  with  the  redeemed 
church,  and  speaks  of  God  as  Ait  M 
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throne,  saying,  Praise  •  our  Cbd  all 
ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear 
nim,  both  small  and  great. 

6  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the 
Toice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as 

a  Ps.  135.1. 
»  Ps.  97. 1, 12. 

icd  her;  It  wonld  seem  rathet  that  it 
was  a  responsive  voice  that  came  from 
those  neareirt  the  throne,  calling  on  all 
to  unite  in  praising  God  in  view  of  what 
wa»  done.  The  meaning  then  will  he, 
that  all  heaven  was  interested  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  church,  and  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  dwellers  there  called  on  the 
others  to  unite  in  offering  thanksgiving. 
T  Praise  our  God,  The  God  that  we 
worship.  T  AU  ye  hie  eervante.  All  in 
heaven  and  earth ;  all  have  occasion  for 
thankihiness.  T  And  all  ye  that  /ear 
him.  That  reverence  and  ohey  him.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  cpmmon  expression 
in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  true  piety. 
^  Both  email  and  great.  All  of  every 
olass  and  condition  —  pooiF  and  rich  — 
young  and  old;  those  of  humble,  and 
those  of  exalted  rank.  Gomp.  Ps.  oxlviii. 
7-13. 

6.  And  I  heard  ae  it  were  the  voice  of 
m  great  multitude.  In  verse  1,  he  says 
that  he  'heard  a  great  voice  of  much 
people;'  here  he  says  he  'heard  ac  it 
u>ere  a  voice  of  a  great  multitude.'  That 
is,  in  the  former  case  he  heard  a  shout 
that  ho  at  once  recognized  as  the  voice 
of  a  great  multitude  of  persons ;  here  he 
says  that  he  heard  a  sound  not  distinctly 
recognized  at  first  as  such,  but  which 
resembled  such  a  shout  of  a  multitude. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  distinct;  here 
it  was  confused — bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  sound  of  roaring  waters,  or  to 
muttering  thunder,  but  less  distinct  than 
the  former.  This  phrase  would  imply 
(a)  a  louder  sound;  and  (6)  that  the 
■oud  was  more  remote,  and  therefore 
less  clear  and  distinct.  T  And  as  the 
9oiee  of  many  waters.  The  comparison 
of  the  voices  of  a  host  of  people  with  the 
roar  of  mighty  waters,  is  not  uncommon 
In  the  Scriptures.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xvii. 
12, 13.    So  in  Homdr, 

**The  noBareb  ipoke,  and  itraifht  a  murmur  rote. 
Load  ai  the  raif  e ■  when  the  tempest  blows ; 
That  dasb'd  on  broken  rock*  tumultuous  roar, 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stonf  shore." 

V  Asnd  as  ihe  «o«ce  o/ mighty  thunderings. 
88* 


the  voie  3  of  many  thunderings,  say- 
ing. Alleluia :  for  *  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth. 

7  Let  us  be  ^lad  and  rejoice,  and 
give  honor  to  him :  for  the  marriage 
*  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wifo 
hath  made  herself  ready.' 

e  Matt  26. 10.  tf  Is.  62.1. 


The  loud,  deep,  heavy  voice  of  thunder* 
The  distant  shouts  of  a  multitude  may 
properly  be  represented  by  the  sound  of 
heavy  thunder.  T  Saying,  AlleluxOm 
Notes  ver.  1.  This  is  the  fourth  time 
in  which  this  is  uttered  as  expressive  of 
the  joy  of  the  heavenly  hosts  in  view  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  The  occasion  will  be  worthy  of 
this  emphatic  expression  of  joy.  T  For 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Jeho- 
vah— God  Almighty — the  true  God.  The 
meaning  is,  that  as  the  last  enemy  of  the 
church  is  destroyed,  he  now  truly  reigns. 
This  is  the  result  of  his  power,  and  there- 
fore it  is  proper  that  he  should  bo  praised 
as  the  omnipotent  or  Almighty  God — for 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  overcome  all 
his  enemies,  and  bring  the  world  to  his 
feet. 

7.  Let  us  rejoice.  Let  all  in  heaven 
rejoice -« for  aH  have  an  interest  in  the 
triumph  of  truth ;  all  should  be  glad  that 
the  government  of  God  is  set  up  over  aa 
apostate  world.  ^  And  give  honor  to 
him.  Because  the  work  is  glorious ;  and 
because  it  is  by  his  power  alone  that  it 
has  been  accomplished.  Notes  ch.  v.  12. 
f^  For  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come. 
Of  the  Lamb  of  God  —  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  Notes  ch.  v.  6.  The  re- 
lation of  God,  and  especially  of  the 
Messiah,  to  the  church,  is  often  in  the 
Scriptures  represented  under  the  image 
of  marriage.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  liv.  4r^, 
Ixii.  4,  6,  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  Eph.  v.  23-33. 
Gomp.  Jer.  iii.  14,  xxxi.  32,  Hos.  ii.  19, 
20.  The  idea  is  also  said  to  be  ocmmos 
in  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  also  that  Papal  Rome 
has  just  been  represented  as  a  gay  and 
meretricious  woman,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
priety, therefore,  in  representing  the  true 
church  as  a  pure  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  that  church  ae 
a  joyous  marriage.  The  meaning  is,  thai 
the  church  was  now  to  triumph  and  re- 
joice as  if  in  permanent  union  with  her 
glorious  head  and  Lord,   f  And  Ms  wif% 
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8  And  to  her  was  granted  that 
•he  should  be  arrayed  "  in  fine*  lin- 
en, clean  and  ^  white :  for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousness  ^  of  saints. 

9  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Write, 

•  Is.  6L  10;  0. 3. 4.    6  Or,  brigU,    e  P8.132.9. 

kath  made  herself  ready.  By  patting  on 
her  beautiful  apparel  and  ornaments. 
All  the  preparations  had  been  made  for 
a  permanent  and  uninterrupted  union 
with  its  Redeemer,  and  the  church  was 
henceforward  to  be  recognized  as  his 
beautiful  bride,  and  was  no  more  to  ap- 

Sear  as  a  decorated  harlot — as  it  had 
uring  the  Papal  supremacy.  Between 
the  church  under  the  Papacy,  and  the 
church  in  its  true  form,  there  is  all  the 
difference  which  there  is  between  an 
abandoned  woman  gayly  decked  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  a  pure  virgin, 
chastely  and  modestly  adorned,  about  to 
be  led  to  be  united  in  bonds  of  love  to  a 
virtuous  husband. 

8.  And  to  her  loae  granted.  It  is  not 
■aid  here  by  tohom  this  was  granted,  but 
it  is  perhaps  implied  that  tMs  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Saviour  himself  on  his 
bride.  ^  That  »he  ehotdd  be  arrayed  in 
Jine  linen,  dean  and  white.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  iii.  4,  5, 18,  viu  13.  White  has 
perhaps  in  all  countries  been  the  usual 
color  of  the  bridal  dress — as  an  emblem 
of  innocence.  ^  For  the  fine  linen  t«  the 
righteoueneee  o/  sainte,  represents  the 
righteousness  of  the  sidnts  ,*  or  is  an  em- 
blem of  it.  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  implied  here,  as  it  is  every- 
where in  the  Scriptures,  that  this  is  not 
their  own  righteousness,  for  it  is  said 
that  this  was  *  given*  to  the  bride  —  to 
the  saints.  It  is  the  gracious  bestow- 
ment  of  their  Lord;  and  the 'reference 
here  must  be  to  that  righteousness  which 
they  obtain  by  faith — the  righteousness 
which  results  from  justification  through 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  Of  this 
Paul  speaks,  when  he  says  (Phil.  iii.  9), 
''  And  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine 
cwn  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
Ood  by  faith.''  Gomp.  Notes  on  Rom. 
iii.  25,  26. 

9.  And  he  eaith  unto  me.  The  angel 
who  made  these  representations  to  him. 
See  yer.  10.  T  Write,  blessed  are  they. 
Bee  Notes  on  oh.  ziv.  13.    IT  Which  are 


*  blessed  are  they  which  are  called 
unto  the  marriage-supper  *  of  the 
Lamb.  And  he  saith  unto  me. 
These  ^  are  the  true  savings  of  God. 
10  And  '  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  wo^ 

4Lu.14.15.    eo.8.20.   f  0.22.6,    f-&22.8,l 

called  unto  the  marriage-supper  of  tii 
Lamb,    The  idea  of  a  festival^  oc  a  nuur- 
riage-supper,  was  a  familiar  one  to  tlM 
Jews  to  represent  the  happiness  of  hea> 
ven,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  New 
Testament    Gomp.  Notes  on  Luke  xif. 
15. 16,  xvL  22,  xxii.  16,  Matt  xxiL  2. 
The  image  in  the  passage  before  us  ii 
that  of  many  guests  invited  to  a  great 
festival,     f  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Tktst 
are  the  true  sayings  of  OodL    Gonfirming 
all  by  a  solemn  declaration.    The  im- 
portance of  what  is  here  said ;  tiie  de- 
sirableness of  having  it  fixed  in  the 
mind  amidst  the  triids  of  life  and  the 
scenes  of  persecution  through  which  Ha 
church  was  to  pass,  makes  this  solemn 
declaration  proper.     The  idea  is,  that  in 
all  times  of  persecution ;  in  every  dark 
hour  of  despondency;   the  church,  m 
such,  and  every  individual  member  of 
the  church,  should  receive  it  as  a  solemn 
truth  never  to  be  *  doubted,  that  the 
religion  of  Ghrist  would  finally  previi], 
and  that  all   persecution    and  sorrow 
here  would   be  followed   by  joy  and 
tfiumph  in  heaven. 

10.  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship 
him.  At  the  feet  of  the  angeL  Kotei 
ver.  9.  This  is  a  common  posture  of 
adoration  in  the  East  See  RosenrntU- 
ler's  Morgenland,  in  loc.  Notes  1  Cor. 
ziv.  25.  John  was  entirely  overcome 
with  the  majesty  of  the  heavenly  mes- 
senger, and  with  the  amaiing  truths  that 
he  had  disclosed  to  him,  and  in  the  over- 
flowing of  his  feelings,  he  fell  upon  the 
earth  in  the  posture  of  adoration.  Or, 
it  may  be  that  he  mistook  the  rank  of 
him  who  addressed  him,  and  supposed 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  worship,  and  who 
had  first  (ch.  i.)  appeared  to  him.  If  so* 
his  error  was  soon  corrected.  He  was 
told  by  the  angel  himself  who  made 
these  communications  that  he  had  no 
claims  to  such  homage,  and  that  the 
praise  which  he  offered  Kim  should  be 
rendered  to  God  alone.  It  should  be 
observed  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est intimation  that  this  was  the  Jiei> 
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ship  him.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
See  thou  da  it  not :  I  am  thy  fellow- 
servant,  atid  of  thy  brethren  that 


dah  himself,  and  consequently  this  does 
not  contain  any  evidence  that  itrwoald 
be  improper  to  worship  him.  The  only 
fiur  conclusion  from  the  passage  is,  that 
it  is  wrong  to  offer  religious  homage 
to  an  angel.  T  And  he  said  unto  me,  See 
thou  do  it  not.  That  is,  in  rendering  the 
homage  which  you  propose  to  me,  you 
would  in  fj&ct  render  it  to  a  creature. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  admonition 
to  be  careful  in  our  worship;  not  to  allow 
our  feelings  to  overcome  us ;  and  not  to 
render  that  homage  to  a  creature  which 
is  due  to  God  alone.  Of  coursO  this 
would  prohibit  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  any  of  the  saints,  and  all 
that  homage  rendered  to  a  created  being 
which  is  due  to  God  only.  Nothing  is 
more  carefully  guarded  in  the  Bible  t^an 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  worship,* 
nothing  is  more  sternly  rebuked  than 
idolatry;  nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
tiie  divine  law  than  rendering  in  any 
way  that  homage  to  a  creature  which 
belongs  of  right  to  the  Creator.  It  was 
necessary  to  guard  even  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple,  on  that  subject;  how 
much  more  needful,  therefore,  is  it  to 
^ard  the  church  at  large  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  it  is  liable.  ^  I  am  thy 
fellovo-eervant.  Evidently  this  was  an 
angel,  and  yet  he  here  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  '  fellow-servant'  of  John.  That  is, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
same  God;  he  was  endeavoring  to  ad- 
vance the  same  cause,  and  to  honor  the 
same  Redeemer.  The  sentiment  is,  that 
in  promoting  religion  in  the  world,  we 
are  associated  with  angels.  It  is  no 
condescension  in  them  to  be  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  though  it 
seems  to  be  condescension  for  them  to  be 
associated  with  us  in  any  thing ;  it  cofl- 
stitutes  no  ground  of  merit  in  us  to  be 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Redeemer 
(oomp.  Luke  xvii.  10),  though  we  may 
regard  it  as  an  honor  to  be  associated 
with  the  angels,  and  it  may  raise  us  in 
conscious  dignity  to  feel  that  we  are 
united  with  them.  H  And  of  thy  breth- 
ren.  Of  other  Christians;  for  all  are 
engaged  in  the  same  work.  T  That  have 
the  tettimony  of  Jetue.    Who  are  wit- 


have  the  testimony  of  Jesus :  wor> 
ship  God :  for  the  testimony  of  Je^ 
«"fl  •  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 


sus 


«  Ac  10. 48.    1  Pe.  1. 10, 11. 


nesses  for  the  Saviour.  It  is  possiUe 
that  there  may  be  here  a  particular  re- 
ference to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  though  the  lan- 
guage will  apply  to  all  who  give  their 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  gospel  by 
consistent  lives.  IT  Worship  God,  He 
is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship ;  he 
alone  is  to  be  adored.  V  For  the  testi- 
mony ofJeaus,  The  meaning  here  seems 
to  be,  that  this  angel,  and  John,  and 
their  fellow-servants,  were  all  engaged 
in  the  same  work — that  of  bearing  their 
testimony  to  Jesus.  Thus,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  were  on  a  level,  and  one  of 
them  should  not  worship  another,  but 
all  should  unite  in  the  common  worship 
of  God.  No  one  in  this  work,  though  an 
angel,  could  have  such  a  pre-eminence 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  render  the 
homage  to  him  which  was  due  to  God 
alone.  There  could  be  but  one  being 
whom  it  was  proper  to  worship,  and  they 
who  were  engaged  in  simply  bearing 
testimony  to  ^e  work  of  the  Saviour, 
should  not  worship  one  another.  IT  Is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  design  of 
prophecy  is  to  bear  testimony  to  Jesuv. 
The  language  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  this  is  the  only  design  of  prophecy, 
but  that  this  is  its  great  and  ultimate 
jsnd.  The  word  prophecy  here  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  large  sense  in  which  it  is 
often  employed  in  the  New  Testament- 
meaning  to  make  known  the  divine  will 
(see  Notes  on  Rom.  xii.  6),  and  the  pri- 
mary reference  here  would  seem  to  be  to 
the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  sense  is,  that  their 
grand  business  is  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  Saviour.  They  are  all. —  whether 
angels,  apostles,  or  ordinary  teachers— 
appointed  for  this,  and  therefore  should 
regard  themselves  as  'fellow-servants.' 
The  design  of  the  angol  in  this  seems  to 
have  been,  to  state  to  John  what  was  his 
own  specific  business  in  the  communica* 
tions  whieh  he  made,  and  then  to  state  a 
universal  truth  applicable  to  all  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work,  and  that  no  one 
of  them  should  claim  adoration  from 
others.    Thus  understood,  this  paasage 
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11  And  I  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  behold,  a  white  *  horse ;  and 
ho  that  sat  upon  him  was  called 
Faithful  *  and  True,  and  in  right- 
eousness '  he  doth  judge  and  make 
war. 

12  His  '  eyes  toere  as  a  flame  of 

a  e.  0. 2.  6  c  3. 14. 

e  Ps.  45.  3, 4;  Is.  11. 4.       d  c  1. 14,  2. 18. 

"^  haa  no  direct  reference  to  the  prophecies 
of  tho  Old  Testament,  and  teaches  no- 
thing in  regard  to  their  design,  though 
it  is  in  /act  ufidoubtedly  true  that  their 
grand  and  leading  object  was  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  future  Messiah.  But 
this  passage  will  not  justify  the  attempt 
■0  often  made  to  ^find  Christ'  everywhere 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  justify  the  many  forced  and  unnatural 
interpretations  by  which  the  prophecies 
are  often  applied  to  him. 

11.  And  J  9aw  heaven  opened.  He 
saw  a  new  yision,  ae  if  an  opening  were 
made  through  the  sky,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  look  into  heaven.  See  Notes 
on  oh.  iv.  1.  IT  And  behold,  a  v)hite  horse. 
On  the  white  horse  as  a  symbol,  see 
Notes  on  ch.  vi.  2.  He  is  here  the  sym- 
bol of  the  final  victory  that  is  to  be  ob- 
tained over  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet (vor.  20),  and  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  church.  V  And  he  that  eat  upon 
him  was  called  Faithful  and  True,  He 
is  not  designated  here  by  his  usual  and 
real  name,  but  by  his  attributes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Messiah  is  in- 
tended, as  he  goes  forth  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world  to  himself.  The  attri- 
butes here  referred  to— faithful  and  true 
—  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  they 
are  not  only  strongly  marked  attributes 
of  his  character,  but  they  would  be  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  the  events  that 
are  described.  He  would  thus  show  that 
he  was  faithful — or  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  church  in  delivering  it 
from  all  its  enemies ;  and  true  to  all  the 
promises  that  he  lias  made  to  it.  IT  And 
in  righteouenen  doth  he  Judge,  All  his 
acts  of  judgment  in  determining  the 
destiny  of  men  are  righteous.  See  Notes 
on  Iso.  xi.  3-5.  IT  And  make  war.  That 
is,  the  war  which  he  wages  is  not  a  war 
of  ambition  ,*  it  is  not  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  conquest ;  it  is  to  save  the  right- 
•ous,  and  to  punish  the  wicked. 

12.  Hit  •jfM  were  a»  a  flame  of  fire. 


fire,  and  on  his  head  toere  man) 
crowns ;  *  and  he  had  a  name  ^ 
written  that  no  man  knew  hut  he 
himself. 

13  And  he  vxis  clothed  with  a 
vesture  dipped  in  blood :  and  his 
nam^  is  c^ed  The'  Word  of  God. 

e  Ga.  9. 11;  Is.  32. 3;  Zee.  9. 16;  He. 2.9;  & 6.1 
/  a  3. 12.  g  Jno.  L  L 

See  Notes  on  ch.  L  14.  IT  And  on  hU 
head  were  many  crowne,  Manydiademi^ 
indicative  of  his  universal  reign.  It  u 
not  said  hoto  these  were  worn  or  arranged 
on  his  head  —  perhaps  the  varioos  dis- 
dems  worn  by  kings  were  in  some  way 
wreathed  into  one.  T  And  he  had  a  tume 
written.  That  is,  probably  on  the  front- 
let of  this  compouiid  diadem.  Comp. 
Notes  ch.  xiii.  1,  xiv.  1.  T  Which  m 
man  knew  hut  himtelf.  See  Notes  on  eh. 
IL  17^  This  cannot  here  mean  that  no 
one  could  read  the  name,  but  the  ideais^ 
that  no  one  but  himself  could  fully  nn« 
derstand  its  import.  It  involved  a  depth 
of  meaning,  and  a  degree  of  sacrednest, 
and  a  relation  to  the  Father,  which  he 
alone  could  apprehend  in  its  true  import 
This  is  true  of  the  name  here  designated 
— *  the  word  of  God* — the  Logoe — hkyti', 
and  it  is  true  of  all  the  names  which  b« 
bears.  See  Matt.  xi.  27.  Compare  i 
quotation  from  Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  An- 
atic  Reeearchee,  vol.  i,  vL  p.  2d4,  M 
quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  JabrgenUndj 
in  loo, 

13.  And  he  wae  clothed  with  a  vesttn 
dipped  in  blood.     Red,  ae  if  dipped  in 
blood—emblem  of  slaughter.    The  origi- 
nal of  this  image  is  probably  Isa.  Ixin. 
2, 3.    See  Notes  on  that  passage.    HAnd 
hie  name  i»  called.  The  Word  of  Ooi, 
The  name  which  in  ver.  12,  it  is  said  that 
no  one  knew  but  he  himself.     This  name 
is  'O  Xdyos  rod  6e9v,  or  'the  Logos  of  God.' 
That  is,  this  is  his  peculiar  name ;  a  nami 
which  belongs  only  to  him,  and  whieh 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  beings 
The  name  Logoe,  as   applicable  to  the 
Son  of  God,  and  expressive  of  his  nature, 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  ia 
the  writings  of  John,  and  is  used  by  hia 
to  denote  the  higher  or  divine  nature  of 
the  Saviour.    In  regard  to  its  meaning, 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  applied  to  him, 
see  Notes  on  John  i.  1.     Tho  reader  also 
may  consult  with  great  advancago  ai 
article  by  Ptot  Stuart  in  the  BibiioAem 
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14  And  the  annies  which  were  in 
heaven  followed  him  upon  white 
horses,  clothed  *  in  fine  linen,  white 
and  clean. 

15  And  out  of  his  month  i  goeth 
a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he 
should  smite  the  nations:  and  he 

•  Matt  28.  3.         6  c.  1.16.         e  Pa.  2.  9. 
d  Is.  63.  3.  0  c.  17. 14. 

Sacra,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  16-31.  The  follow- 
ing mar/  be  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
taid  (ver.  12)  that  no  one  understands 
this  but  he  himself: — (1)  No  one  but  he 
fian  understand  its  full  import,  as  it  im- 
plies so  high  a  knowledge  of  tiie  nature 
of  the  Deitj;  (2)  no  one  but  he  can  un- 
derstand the  relation  which  it  supposes 
in  regard  to  Qod,  or  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father;  (3)  no  one  but  he 
can  understand  what  is  implied  in  it 
regarded  as  the  method  in  which  God 
reveals  himself  to  his  creatures  on  earth; 
(4)  no  one  but  he  can  understand  what 
is  implied  in  it  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  God  makes  himself  known  to 
other  worlds.  It  may  be  added,  as  a 
further  illustration  of  this,  that  none  of 
the  attempts  made  to  explain  it  have 
left  the  matter  so  that  there  are  no  ques- 
tions unsolved  which  one  would  be  glad 
to  ask. 

14.  And  the  armies  which  were  in  Aea- 
men  followed  him.  The  heavenly  hosts, 
particularly,  it  would  seem,  the  redeemed, 
as  there  would  be  some  incongruity  in 
representing  the  angels  as  riding  in  this 
manner.  Doubtless  the  original  of  this 
picture  is  Isaiah  Ixiii.  3,  "  I  have  trod- 
den the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the 
people  there  was  none  with  me.''  These 
hosts  of  the  redeemed  Dn  white  horses 
accompany  him  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
victory,  and  to  participate  in  the  joy  of 
the  triumph,  not  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  blood.  IT  Upon  white  horaee.  Emblems 
of  triumph  or  victory.  Notes  ch.  vL  2. 
T  Clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean. 
The  usual  raiment  of  those  who  ace  in 
heaven,  as  every  where  represented  in 
this  book,  see  ch.  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  4,  viL  9, 
13,  XV.  6. 

15.  And  out  of  hie  mouth  goeth  a  eharp 
Btoord,  See  Notes  on  oh.  i.  16.  In  that 
place  the  sword  seems  to  be  an  emblem 
of  his  words  or  doctrines,  as  penetrating 
the  hearts  of  men ;  here  it  is  the  emblem 
•f  a  work  of  destraotion  wrought  on  his 


shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  *  of  iron : 
and  he  *  treadeth  the  wine-press  of 
the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty Grod. 

16  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture 
and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written, 
KING  •  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD 
OF  LORDS. 


foes.  IT  That  foith  it  he  should  smite  lie 
nation*.  The  nations  that  were  opposed 
to  him ;  to  wit,  those  especially  who  were 
represented  by  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet,  vs.  18-20.  IT  And  he  shall  ruU 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  See  Notes  on 
ch.  ii.  27,  xii.  5.  ^  And  he  tr^uueth  the 
wine-press  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of 
Almighty  God,  This  language  is  proba* 
bly  derived  from  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-4.  See  it 
explained  in  the  Notes  on  that  place, 
and  on  ch.  xiv.  19,  20.  It  means  here 
that  his  enemies  would  be  certainly 
crushed  before  him  —  as  grapes  are 
crushed  under  the  feet  of  him  that  treadi 
in  the  wine-vat. 

16.  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture.  That 
is,  this  name  was  conspicuously  written 
on  his  garment — probably  his  military 
robe.  ^  And  on  his  thigh.  The  robe  or 
military  cloak  may  be  conceived  of  as 
open  and  flowing,  so  as  to  expose  the 
limbs  of  the  rider ;  and  the  idea  is,  that 
the  name  was  jconspicuonsly  written  not 
only  on  the  flowing  robe,  but  on  the 
other  parts  of  his  dress,  so  that  it  must  be 
conspicuous  whether  his  military  cloak 
were  wrapped  closely  around  him,  or 
whether  it  was  open  to  the  breese. 
Grotius  supposes  tbsA.  this  name  wai 
on  the  head  or  hilt  of  the  sword 
which  depended  from  his  thigh.  ^  A 
name  writttm.  Or  a  title  descriptive  of 
his  character.  ^  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  As  in  ch.  xvii.  6,  so 
here,  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  to 
denote  that  this  should  be  distinguished 
as  it  is  by  capital  letters.  As  a  con- 
spicuous  title,  however,  it  is  not  im- 
proper.  It  means  that  he  is,  in  faot» 
the  sovereign  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  that  all  nobles  and  prinoei 
are  under  his  control  —  a  rank  that  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Son  of  God.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Eph.  i.  20-22.  See  also  ver* 
12  of  this  chapter.  The  onstom  here 
alluded  to  of  inscribing  the  name  or 
rank  of  distiogoiihed  indiTidiuli  mi 
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17  And  I  saw  an  angel  standing 
in  the  sun ;  and  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the 
fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  hear 
Ten,  Gome  "  and  gather  yourselves 
together  onto  the  sapper  of  the 
fi^at  God ; 

«  Ese.  39. 17-20. 

their  garments,  so  that  they  might  be 
readily  recognised,  was  not  uncommon 
in  ancient  times.  For  full  proof  of  this, 
•ee  BosenmUller,  Morgenlandj  lit  232- 
236.  The  authorities  quoted  there  are, 
Thevenof  8  TravtU,  L 149 ;  Gruter,  p.  989 ; 
Dempster's  Etruria  RegalUy  T.  n.  tab.  93  ; 
Montfaucon,  Antiq,  Expliq,  T.  iiL  Tab.  39. 
Thus  Herodotus  (iL  106),  speaking  of  the 
figures  of  Sesostris  in  Ionia,  says  that» 
''Aeross  his  breast,  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  there  is  this  inscription  in  the 
saered  characters  of  Egypt, '  I  conquered 
this  country  by  the  force  of  my  arms.' " 
Com  p.  Cic  Verr.  iv.  23 ;  Le  Moyne  ad 
Jer.  zxiiL  6;  Miinter,  DUt,  ad  Apoc, 
xvii.  6,  as  referred  to  by  Prof.  Stoart> 
tfi  loc, 

17.  And  I  taw  an  angel  ttanding  in 
the  ran.  A  different  angel  evidently 
firom  the  one  which  had  before  appeared 
to  him.  The  number  of  angels  that  ap- 
peared to  John,  as  referred  to  in  this 
t>ook,  was  very  great,  and  each  one  came 
on  a  new  errand,  or  with  a  new  message. 
Every  one  must  be  struck  with  tibe 
image  here.  The  description  is  as 
aimple  as  it  can  be ;  and  yet  as  sublime. 
The  fewest  words  possible  are  used  ,*  and 
yet  the  image  is  distinct  and  clear.  A 
heavenly  being  staiids  in  the  blaze  of 
the  brightest  of  the  orbs  that  Ood  per- 
mits us  here  to  see — yet  not  consumed, 
and  himself  so  bright  that  he  cftn  be 
distinctly  seen  amidst  the  dazzling 
splendors  of  that  luminary.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  an  image  more  sub- 
lime than  this.  Why  he  has  his  place 
in  the  sun  is  not  stated,  for  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  thing  more  in- 
tended by  this  than  to  give  grandeur 
and  impressiveness  to  the  scene.  ^  And 
he  eriid  with  a  loud  voice.  So  that  all 
the  fowls  of  heaven  could  hear.  ^  To 
all  the  fowls  thatfiy  in  the  midet  of  hea- 
ven. That  is,  to  all  the  birds  of  prey — 
■11  that  feed  on  flesh  —  such  as  hover 
over  a  battle-field»  Gomp.  Notes  on 
Iml  xviiL  6,  ItL  9.    8««  alto  Jer.  viL  38, 


18  That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of 
kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains, 
and  the  fle&h  of  mighty  men,  and 
the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them 
that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of 
all  men,  bath  free  and  bond,  both 
small  and  great. 


ziL  9 ;  Ezek.  zxxiz.  4r-20.  f  Come  a»d 
gather  yourselves  together.  All  thil 
imagery  is  taken  from  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  a  great  slaughto',  voi 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  bo 
left   unburied    to   the    birds    of  prsf. 

LUnto  the  supper  of  the  Great  OsiL 
if  the  €hreat  God  were  about  to  girt 
you  a  feast: — to  wit,  the  carcasses  of 
those  slain.  It  is  called  'his  supper^ 
because  he  gives  it ;  and  the  image  u 
merely  that  there  would  be  a  greai 
slaughter  of  his  foes,  as  is  specifi&l  in 
the  following  verse. 

18.  That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings. 
Of  the  kings  under  the  control  of  ibf 
beast  and  the  fiilse  prophet.  CL  zri 
1 4,  xviL  12-14.  %  And  the  flesh  of  cap- 
tains.  Of  those  subordinate  to  kings  m 
command.  The  Greek  word  is  x^^^^pX** 
—  ehiliarehs  —  denoting  captains  of  a 
thousand,  or  as  we  should  say,  com- 
manders of  a  regiment.  The  word 
!  ^ilonel  would  better  convey  the  idea 
I  with  us ;  as  he  is  the  commander  of  a 
regiment,  and  a  regiment  is  usually 
composed  of  about  a  thousand  men. 
^  And  the  Jlesh  of  mighty  men,  Tht 
word  here  means  strong,  and  the  refe- 
rence is  to  the  robust  soldieiy — rank 
and  file  in  the  army.  V  And  the  flesh  f^ 
horseSf  <md  of  them  mat  sit  on  thevt. 
Cavalry — for  most  armies  are  composed 
in  part  of  horsemen,  f  And  thedesh  of 
all  men,  both  free  and  Ixmd,  Axemen 
and  slaves.  It  is  not  nnoommon  that 
freemen  and  slaves  are  mingled  in  the 
same  army.  This  was  the  case  in  thf 
American  Revolution,  and  is  common 
in  the  East.  ^Both  small  and  great. 
Young  and  old;  of  small  size  and  of 
great  size ;  of  those  of  humble,  and  thoft 
of  exalted  rank.  The  later  armies  of 
Napoleon  were  composed  in  great  part 
of  conscripts,  many  of  whom  were  onlj 
about  eighteen  years  of  ag^  and  to  thte 
circumstance  many  of  his  later  defiMti 
are  to  be  traced.  In  the  army  that  wM 
raiMd  after  the  invailon  of  Biuslai  ac 
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19  And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  ar- 
mies, gathered  together  to  make 
War  *  against  him  that  sat  on  the 
horse,  and  against  his  army. 

20  And  the  beast*  was  taken, 
and  with  him  the  false  prophet 

a  e.  16. 14, 16.  h  e.  16. 13, 14. 

lees  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tbou- 
■ond  of-  the  con^eripts  were  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Alison'B  History  of  Europe,  iv.  27.  In- 
deed it  is  common  in  most  armies  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  enlist- 
ments are  from  those  in  early  life, 
and  besides  this,  it  is  usual  to  employ 
mere  boys  on  various  services  about  a 
oamp. 

19.  And  I  saw  the  hecut,  Kotes,  ch. 
ziiL  1,  11 ;  comp.  oh.  zvii.  13.  ^  And 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  armies, 

Sathered  together.  There  is  allusion 
ere  to  the  same  assembling  of  hostile 
forces  which  is  described  in  ch.  zvL  13, 
14,  for  the  great  decisive  battle  that  is 
to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  world — 
the  question  whether  the  Messiah  or 
Antichrist  shall  reign.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  writer  in  these  pas- 
sages designed  to  refer  to  the  same 
events  —  the  still  future  scenes  that  are 
to  occur  when  the  Koman,  the  Pagan, 
and  the  Mohammedan  powers  shall  be 
aroused  to  make  common  cause  against 
the  true  religion,  and  shall  stake  all  on 
the  issue  of  the  great  conflict.  See  the 
Notes  on  ch.  xvi.  13,  14.  %  Against 
him  that  sat  on  the  horse.  The  Messiah 
—  the  Son  of  God.  Notes,  ver.  11. 
C  And  against  his  army.  The  hosts 
uiat  are  associated  with  him  —  his  re- 
deemed people.    Notes,  ver.  14. 

20,  And  the  beast  toas  taken.  That  is, 
was  taken  alive,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
laJco  of  fire.  The  hosts  were  slain  (ver. 
21),  but  the  leaders  were  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  general  idea  is,  that  these 
armies  were  overcome,  and  that  the 
Messiah  was  victorious;  but  there  is  a 
propriety  in  the  representatioQ  here  that 
the  leaders —  the  authors  of  the  war — 
•hould  be  taken  captive,  and  reserved 
for  severer  punishment  than  death  on 
the  battle-field  would  be — for  they  had 
fftirred  up  their  hosts,  and  summoned 
ihevo  armies  to,  Qtake  rebellion  againat 


that  wrouj^t  miracles  before  him, 
with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  the 
beast,  and  them  that  worshipped 
his  image.  These  both  were  cast 
alive  into  a  lake*  of  fire  burning 
with  brimstone. 

e  Da.  7. 11;  e.20.10. 

the  Messiah.  The  beast  ^ere,  as  all 
along,  refers  to  the  Papal  power;  and 
the  idea  is  that  of  its  complete  and 
utter  overthrow,  as  if  the  leader  of  an 
army  were  taken  captive  and  tormented 
in  burning  flames,  and  all  his  followers 
were  cut  down  on  the  field  of  batUo. 
\  And  toith  him  the  false  prophet.  As. 
they  had  been  practictUly  asssociated 
together,  there  was  a  propriety  that  they 
should  shun  the  same  fate.  In  regard 
to  the  false  prophet,  and  the  nature  of 
this  alliance,  see  Notes  on  ch.  zvi.  13» 
If  That  torought  miracles  before  him 
That  is,  the  false  prophet  had  been 
united  with  the  beast  in  deceiving  tht 
nations  of  the  earth.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
xvi.  14.  ^  And  with  tohich  he  deceived 
them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the 
beast.  Notes,  ch.  xiiL  16-18.  By  these 
acts  they  had  been  deceived;  tiiat  is, 
they  had  been  led  into  the  alliance,  and 
had  been  sustained  in  their  opposition 
to  the  truth.  The  whole  representation 
is  that  of  an  alliance  to  prevent  tht 
spread  of  the  true  religion,  as  if  tht 
Papacy  and  Mahommedaiiism  were  com- 
bined, and  the  one  was  sustained  by  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  other.  There 
would  be  a  practical  array  against  ths 
reign  of  the  Son  of  God,  cu  if  these 
great  powers  should  act  in  concert,  and 
as  if  the  peculiar  claims  which  each  set 
up  in  behalf  of  its  own  divine  origin, 
became  a  claim  which  we^t  to  sup- 
port the  whole  combined  organization. 
%  These  were  both  cast  aliie  into  a  lake 
of  fire.  The  beast  and  the  fiedse  pro- 
phet That  is,  the  overthrow  will  b«  as 
signal,  and  the  destruction  as  complete, 
as  if  the  leaders  of  the  combined  hosts 
should  be  taken  alive,  and  thrown  into 
a  pit  or  lake  that  bums  with  an  intense 
heat.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  this  is  to  be  literally  in- 
flicted— for  the  whole  scene  is  symbolical 
— meaning  that  the  destruction  of  tbes# 
powers  would   be  af.  oomplete  m  jf 
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21  And  the  remnant  were  skun 
with  the  sword*  of  him  that  sat 
upon  the  horse,  which  tward  pro- 

a  c.  1. 16;  yer.  15. 

they  were  thrown  into  such  a  boming 
Uke.  Comp.  Notes  on  eh.  xiy.  10,  11. 
%  Burning  *oitk  brimstone,  Snlphor — 
tne  osaal  expression  to  denote  intense 
beaty  and  especially  as  referring  to  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  xiv.  10. 

31.  And  the  remnant.  The  remainder 
of  the  assembled  hosts  —  the  army  at 
large,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
leaders,  f  Were  elain  with  the  etoord. 
Cut  down  with  the  sword ;  not  rescued 
for  protracted  torment  A  proper  dis- 
tinction is  thus  made  between  the  de> 
ceirod  multitudes  and  the  leaders  who 
had  deceived  them,  f  0/  him  that  eat 
on  the  horae.  The  Messiah,  yer.  11. 
^  Which  sword  proceeded  out  of  hie 
mouth.  Notes,  ver.  15.  That  is,  they 
were  cut  down  by  a  toord.  They  fell 
before  him  as  he  spake,  as  if  they  were 
slain  by  the  sword.  Perhaps  this  indi- 
cates that  the  effect  that  is  to  be  pro- 
duced when  these  great  powers  shall  be 
destroyed,  is  a  moral  effect ;  that  is,  that 
they  will  be  subdued  by  the  word  of 
the  Son  of  God.  ^And  all  the  fotole 
wertJUUd  with  their  fieeh.  Notes,  ver. 
17.  An  effect  was  produced  ae  if  the 
•fowls  of  heaven  should  feed  upon  the 
earcasos  of  the  sliun. 

The  general  idea  here  is,  that  these 
great  Antichristian  powers  which  had  so 
long  resisted  the  gospel,  and  prevented 
its  being  spread  over  the  earth ;  which 
bad  shed  so  much  blood  in  persecution, 
and  had  so  long  corrupted  and  deceived 
mankind,  would  be  subdued.  The  true 
religion  would  be  as  triumphant  as  if 
the  Son  of  God  should  go  forth  as  a 
warrior  in  )^is  own  might,  and  secure 
their  leaders  for  punishment,  and  give 
np  their  hosts  to  the  birds  of  prey.  This 
destruction  of  these  great  enemies—- 
which  the  whole  course  of  the  inter- 
pretation leads  us  to  suppose  is  still 
future— prepares  the  way  for  the  Millen- 
nial reign  of  the  Son  of  God — as  stated 
in  the  following  chapter.  The  'beast' 
and  the  '  false  prophet'  are  disposed  of, 
and  there  remains  only  the  subjugation 
of  the  great  dragon  — the  source  of  all 
UUt  einl — to  prepare  the  way  for  the 


eeeded  out  of  his  mouth ;  and  all 
the  fowls  *  were  filled  with  their 
flesh. 

ft  Tor.  17, 18. 

long-anticipated  triumph  of  the  gospel 
This  sobjngation  of  the  great  origiosl 
source  of  all  those  otU  inflnenees  is 
stated  in  ch.  xx.  1-3,  and  then  follows 
the  account  of  the  thousand  years'  rest 
of  the  saints;  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  and  the  final  judgment 

CHAPTEB  XX. 

AHALT8I8   OF  THX   CBAPTIB. 

This  chapter,  like  ehapters  xvL  12-21, 
xviL,  xviiL,  xix.,  pertains  to  the  fotare, 
and  discloses  things  which  are  yet  to 
occur.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the 
Notes  on  ch.  xvl.  16,  that  much  obsca- 
rify  should  hang  over  it>  nor  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  it  so  as  to  remove  all 
obscurity.  The  statement  in  this  chap- 
ter, however,  is  distinct  and  dear  in  its 
general  chwacteristics,  and  time  will 
make  all  its  pcurticular  statements  firee 
firom  ambiguity.  ^ 

In  the  previous  chapter,  an  aecooBtii 
given  of  the  final  destruction  of  ttoo  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  consequently  ^e  remonl 
of  two  of  the  hindnmces  to  the  univffsal 
spread  of  the  gospel — the  beast  and  tbt 
false  prophet  —  the  Papal  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan powers.  But  one  obstsdi 
remains  to  be  removed — tiie  poWerof 
Satan  as  concentrated  and  manifested  ii 
the  form  of  Pagan  power.  These  tfare« 
powers  it  was  said  (ch.  zvL  IS,  14)  wonltl 
concentrate  their  forces  as  tiie  time  d 
the  final  triumph  of  Cttdstianity  dr«* 
on ;  and  with  these  the  last  great  battk 
was  to  be  fought  Two  of  these  hare 
been  subdued;  the  conqneat  over  the 
other  remains,  and  Satsa  Is  to  be  ar- 
rested and  bound  for  a  thousand  yean 
He  is  then  to  be  released  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  finally  destroyed,  acd  at  thit 
period  the  end  will  eome. 

The  chapter  oompzises  the  fbllowiaj 
parts: — 

L  The  binding  of  Satan,  ts.  1-S.  A> 
angel  eomes  down  from  hearen,  with  tk« 
key  of  the  bottomless  pit^  and  a  fp9A 
chain  in  his  hand,  and  seises  apoa  At 
Dragon,  and  easts  him  into  ^e  pi^  thtf 
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for  a  thousand  years  he  should  deceive 
the  nations  no  more.  The  great  enemy 
of  God  and  bis  cause  is  thus  made  a 
prisoner,  and  is  restrained  from  making 
war  in  any  form  against  the  church.  The 
way  is  thus  prepared  for  the  peace  and 
triumph  which  follow. 

II.  The  Millennium,  vs.  4-6.  John 
sees  Uirones,  and  persons  sitting  on 
them;  he  sees  the  souls  of  those  ^ho 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus, 
and  for  the  word  of  Ood — those  who  had 
not  worshipped  the  beast  nor  his  image 
— living  and  reigning  with  Christ  during 
the  thousand  years :  —  the  spirits  of  the 
martyrs  revived,  and  becoming  again 
the  reigning  spirit  on  earth.  This  he 
calls  the  first  resurrection;  and  on  all 
such  he  says  the  second  death  has  no 
power.  Temporal  death  they  might 
experience — for  such  the  martyrs  had 
experienced — but  over  them  the  second 
death  has  no  dominion,  for  they  live  and 
reign  with  the  Saviour.  This  is  properly/ 
the  Millennium  —  the  long  period  when 
the  principles  of  true  religion  will  have 
the  ascendency  on  the  earth,  a«  if  the 
martyx^  and  confessors — ^the  most  devoted 
and  eminent  Christians  of  other  times — 
should  appear  again  upon  the  earth,  and 
AS  if  their  spirit  should  become  the 
reigning  and  pervading  spirit  of  all  who 
professed  the  Christian  name. 

ILL  The  release  of  Satan,  vs.  7,  8. 
After  the  thousand  years  of  peace  and 
trimuph  shall  have  expired^  Satan  will 
be  released  from  his  prison,  and  will 
be  permitted  to  go  out  and  deceive 
the  nations  which  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  gather  them 
together  to  battle;  that  is,  a  state  of 
things  will  exist  as  if  Satan  were  then 
released.  There  will  be  again  an  out- 
break of  sin  on  the  earth,  and  a  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  religion,  as  if  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  opposers  should 
be  marshalled  for  the  conflict  by  the  great 
author  of  all  evil. 

IV.  The  final  subjugation  of  Satan, 
■nd  destruction  of  his  powers  on  the 
earth,  vs.  9,  10.  After  the  temporary 
and  partial  outbreak  of  evil  (vs.  7,  8), 
Batan  and  his  hosts  will  be  entirely 
destroyed.  The  destruction  will  be 
CM  if  fire  should  come  down  from  heaven 
to  devour  the  assembled  hosts  (ver.  9), 
uid  as  if  Satan,  the  great  leader  of  evil, 
should  be  cast  into  ti^e  same  lake  where 
Ihe  beast  and  fijf  e  prophet  uxt,  to  be 
39 


tormented  for  ever.  Then  the  churoh 
will  be  delivered  from  all  its  enemies, 
and  religion  henceforward  will  be  tri- 
umphant How  long  the  interval  will 
be  between  thiB  state  and  that  next  dis- 
closed (vs.  11-15) — the  final  judgment- 
is  not  stated.  The  eye  of  the  Beer  glancet 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  forbid  the  supposition,  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  prophetic  vision,  there  may 
be  a  long  interval  in  which  righteousnesf 
shall  reign  upon  the  earth.  Comp.  Intro, 
to  Isaiah,  g  7,  III.  (3H5). 

y.  The  final  judgment,  vs.  11-15. 
This  closes  the  earthly  scene.  Hence- 
forward (chs.  xxi.,  xxii.),  the  scene  is 
transferred  to  heaven — the  abode  of  the 
redeemed.  The  last  judgment  is  the 
winding  up  of  the  earthly  affairs.  The 
enemies  of  the  church  are  all  long  since 
destroyed;  the  world  has  experienced, 
perhaps  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  full 
influence  of  the  gospel;  countless  mil- 
lions have  been,  we  may  suppose,  brought 
under  its  power ;  and  then  at  last,  in  the 
winding  up  of  human  affairs,  comes  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  when  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  before 
God;  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead ;  when  death  and  hell  shall  give  up 
the  dead  that  are  in  them ;  when  the  re- 
cords of  human  actions  shall  be  opened, 
and  all  shall  be  judged  according  to  their 
works,  and  when  all  who  are  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life  shall  be  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  earthly 
consummation ;  henceforward  the  sainti 
shall  reign  in  glory — the  New  Jerusalem 
above,  chs.  xxL,  xziL  , 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  % 
proper  understanding  of  this  chapter,  the 
following  additional  remarks  maybe  here 
made: — 

(a)  The  design  of  this  book  did  not 
demuid  a  minute  detail  of  the  events 
which  would  occur  in  the  consummation 
of  human  affairs.  The  main  purpose  was 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  to  the 
scene  of  the  final  triumph  when  all  itii 
enemies  would  be  overthrown,  and  when 
religion  would  be  permanently  establish- 
ed upon  the  earth.  Hence,  though  in 
the  previous  chapters  we  have  a  detailed 
account  of  the  persecutions  that  would 
be  endured ;  of  the  enemies  that  would 
rise  up  against  the  church,  and  of  their 
complete  ultimate  overthrow — leaving 
religion  triumphant  on  the  earth— -yet 
we  have  no  minute  statement  of  whai 
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will  oeouT  in  the^illenniam.  A  rapid 
riew  is  taken  of  the  closing  scenes 
of  Uie  earth's  history,  and  the  general 
Msults  only  are  stated.  It  would  not 
be  strange,  therefore,  if  there  should 
bennaoh  in  this  that  would  seem  to  be 
enigmatical  and  obscure — especially  as  it 
ifl  now  all  in  the  future. 

{h)  There  may  be  long  interrening 
periods  between  the  events  thus  thrown 
together  into  the  final  grouping.  We 
are  not  to  suppose  necessarily  that  these 
events  will  succeed  each  other  imme- 
diately, or  that  they  will  be  of  short 
duration.  Between  these  events  thus 
hastily  sketched,  there  may  be  long  in- 
tervals that  are  not  described,  and  whose 
^neral  character  is  scarcely  even  glanced 
at  This  results  from  the  very  nature  of 
Ihe  prophetic  vision,  as  described  in  the 
Intro,  to  Isaiah,  §  7,  III.  (3)-(5).  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  view  which 
we  have  in  looking  at  a  landscape.  When 
ftne  is  placed  in  a  favorable  situation,  he 
can  mark  distinctly  the  order  of  the  ob- 

iects  in  it — the  succession — ihe  grouping, 
ie  can  tell  what  objects  appear  to  him 
.0  lie  near  to  each  other,  and  are  appa- 
rently in  juxtaposition.  But  there  are 
objects  which,  in  such  a  vision,  the  eye 
eannot  take  in,  and  which  would  not  be 
exhibited  by  any  description  which  might 
be  given  of  the  view  taken.  Hills  in  the 
distant  view  may  seem  to  lie  near  each 
other ,'  one  may  seem  to  rise  just  back  of 
another,  and  to  the  eye  they  may  seem 
to  constitute  parts  of  the  same  mountain, 
and  yet  between  them  there  may  be  deep 
and  fertile  vales,  smiling  villages,  run- 
ning streams,  beautiful  gardens  and 
water-falls,  which  the  eye  cannot  take 
in,  and  the  extent  of  which  it  may  be 
wholly  impossible  to  conjecture;  and  a 
description  of  the  whole  scene,  as  it  ap- 
aeara  to  the  observer,  wo9ld  convey  no 
idea  of  the  actual  extent  of  the  intervals. 
So  it  is  in  the  prophecies.  Between  the 
events  which  are  to  occur  hereafter,  as 
seen  in  vision,  there  may  be  long  inter- 
vals, but  the  length  of  these  intervals 
the  prophet  may  have  left  us  no  means 
of  determining.  See  these  thoughts 
more  fully  illustrated  in  the  introduction 
to  Isaiah  as  above  referred  to. 

What  is  here  stated  may  have  occurred 
in  the  vision  which  John  had  of  the  fu- 
ture as  described  in  this  chapter.  Time 
is  marked  in  the  prophetic  description 
ttfttil  the  ^1  of  the  great  enemy  of  the 


church ;  beyond  that  it  does  not  eeem  to 
have  been  regarded  a#  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  actual  duration  of  the  events 
referred  to.  Comp.  Profl  Stuart^  Com.  iL 
353,  354. 

(e)  These  views  are  sustained  by  the 
most  cursory  glance  of  the  chapter  be- 
fore us.     There  is   none  of   the  detail 
which  we  have  found  in   the  previooi 
portions  of  the  book — ^for  such  detail  was 
not  "necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  design  of  the  book.     The  grand  par- 
pose  was  to  show  that  Chri»tianity  toould 
JinaUy  triumph,  and  hence  the  detailed 
description  is  carried  on  until  that  oc- 
curs, and  beyond  that  we  have  only  the 
most  general  statements.     Thus  in  this 
chapter,  the  great  events  that  are  to  oc- 
cur are  merely  hinted  at.     The  eveati 
of  a  thousand  years;  the  invasion  by 
Gog  and  Magog;  the  ultimate  confine- 
ment and  punishment  of  Satan ;  the  gene- 
ral judgment,  are  all  crowded  into  the 
space  of  twelve  verses.     This  shows  that 
the  distant  future  is  only  glanced  at  by 
the  writer ;  and  we  should  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be 
obscure,  nor    should  we    regard    it  ai 
strange  that  much  is  left  to  be  made 
clear  by  the  events  themselves  when  they 
shall  occur. 

(d)  The  end  is  triumphant  and  glorioiub 
We  are  assured  that  every  enemy  of  the 
church  will  be  slain,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  long  period  of  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  peace.  "The  eye  of  hope,"  sayi 
Prof.  Stuart  beautifully,  ''is  directed  for- 
ward, and  sees  the  thousand  years  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity;  then  the  sud- 
den destruction  of  a  new  and  fatal  enemy; 
and  all  the  rest  is  left  to  joyful  anticipa- 
tion. When  all  clouds  are  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  sky,  why  should  not  the 
sun  shine  forth  in  all  his  glory  ?  I  can- 
not, therefore,  doubt  that  the  setting  son 
of  the  church  on  earth  is  to  be  as  a  hea- 
ven of  unclouded  splendor.  Peaceful 
and  triumphant  will  be  her  latest  age. 
The  number  of  the  redeemed  will  be 
augmented  beyond  all  computation ;  and 
the  promise  made  from  the  beginning 
that  'the  Seed  qt  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,'  will  be  fiU- 
fiUed  in  all  its  extent,  and  with  a  divine 
plenitude  of  meaning.  The  understand- 
ing and  pious  reader  closes  the  book 
with  admiration,  with  wonder,  with  de- 
light, with  lofty  anticipation  of  the  futon^ 
and  with  undaunted  resolution  to  fbUof 
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AND  I  saw  an^gel  come  down 
from  heaven,  having  the  key  • 
of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand. 

on  in  the  steps  of  those  who  through 
faith  and  patience  have  inherited  the 
promises  and  entered  into  everlasting 
rest."  Vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  355. 

1.  And  ItavD  an  angel  come  doton/rom 
heaven,  Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  x.  1.  He 
does  not  say  whether  thia  angel  had  ap- 
peared to  hiai  before,  but  the  impression 
is  rather  that  it  was  a  different  one.  The 
whole  character  of  the  composition  of 
tlie  book  leads  us  to  suppose  that  differ- 
ent angels  were  employed  to  make  these 
communications  to  John,  and  that  in 
fact,  in  the  progress  of  things  disclosed 
in  the  book,  he  had  intercourse  wit|^  a 
considerable  number  of  the  heavenly 
inhabitants.  The  scene  that  is  recorded 
here  occurred  after  the  destructfon  of  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  (ch.  xiz.  18- 
21 ),  and  therefore,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  the  explanation  of 
the  previous  chapters,  what  is  intended 
to  be  described  here  will  take  place  after 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Papal  and 
Mohammedan  powers.  ^  Having  the 
key  of  the  bottomleae  pit.  Se^[ote8  on 
oh.  i.  18,  ix.  1.  The  fact  that  Whas  the 
key  of  that  under-world  is  designed  to 
denote  here  that  he  can  fasten  it  on 
Satan  so  that  it  shall  become  his  prison. 
^  And  a  great  chain  in  hia  hand.  With 
which  to  bind  the  dragon,  ver.  2.  It  is 
called  great  because  of  the  strength  of 
faim  that  was  to  be  bound.  The  chain 
only  appears  to  have  been  in  his  hand. 
Perhaps  the  key  was  suspended  to  his 
tide. 

2.  And  he  laid  hold  on.  Seized  him 
by  violence  —  hpaHjat,  The  word  de- 
notes the  employment  of  strength  or 
force,  and  it  implies  that  he  had  power 
superior  to  that  of  the  dragon.  Comp. 
Matt  xiv.  3,  xviiL  28,  xxi,  46,  xxii.  6, 
xxvi.  4.  We  can  at  once  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  use  of  this  word  in  this 
connexion.  The  great  enemy  to  be 
bound  has  himself  mighty  power,  and 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  superior. 
This  may  teach  us  that  it  is  only  a 
power  from  heaven  that  can  destroy  the 
empire  of  Satan  in  the  world ;  and  per- 
kaj^  it  may  teach  iu  ihfX  the  interposi- 


2  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dr»* 

g)n,  *  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
evil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  '  him 
a  thousand  years. 

a  0.1.18;  9.1.    i  0.12.  9.    e2Pe.2.4.  Jnde& 


tion  of  angels  will  be  employed  in  bring- 
ing in  the  glorious  state  of  the  Millenni- 
um. Why  should  it  not  be?  f  Th€ 
dragon.  See  Notes  on  ch.  xii.  3.  Comp. 
ch.  xii.  4,  7,  13,  16,  17;  xiii.  2,  4,  11; 
xvi.  13.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  tc 
the  meaning  bf  the  word  here ;  for  it  if 
expressly  said  to  mean  the  Devil,  and 
Satan.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  it 
refers  to  some  manifestation  of  the  pow- 
er of  Satan  that  would  exist  after  the 
'beast  and  false  prophet — that  is  the 
Papacy  and  Mohammedanism  —  should 
be  destroyed,  and  probably  the  fnain 
reference  is  to  the  still  existing  power 
of  Paganism.  Comp.  Notes  on  oh.  xvL 
13,  14.  It  may  include,  however,  all 
the  forms  of  wickedness  which  Satan 
shall  have  kept  up  on  the  earth,  and  all 
the  modes  of  evil  by  which  he  will  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  his  reign,  f  That 
old  aerpent.  This  is  undoubtedly  an 
allusion  to  the  serpent  that  deceived  our 
first  parents  (Gen.  iii.  1,  seq.),  and  there- 
fore a  proof  that  it  was  Satan  that,  under 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  deceived  thenu 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xiL  3.  f  Which  i§ 
the  Devil.  On  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
see  Notes  on  Matt  iv.  1.  f  And  Satan* 
On  the  meaning  of  this  word,  see  Notes 
on  Job  i.  6.  In  regard  to  the  repetition 
of  the  names  of  that  great  enemy  of  God 
and  the  church  here,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the 
Fragmenta  to  Calmefa  Dictionaryy  No. 
152,  says,  that  this  "  almost  resembles  a 
modem  Old  Bailey  indictment,  ;n  which 
special  .care  is  taken  to  identity  the  eul- 
prit  by  a  sufficient  number  of  aliaaea. 
An  angel  from  heaven,  having  the  key 
of  the  prison  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great 
chain  to  secure  the  prisoner,  'appre- 
hended the  dragon,  aliaa  the  old  serpent^ 
aliaa  the  devil,  aliaa  the  Satan,  aliaa  the 
seducer  of  the  world,'  who  was  sentenced 
to  a  thousand  years'  imprisonment."  The 
object  here,  however,  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  to  identify  the  culprit  by  these 
aliaaeay  as  to  show  that  under  whatever 
forms  and  by  whatever  names  he  had 
appeared,  it  was  always  the  same  being, 
and  that  now  the  author  of  the  whole 
evil  would  be  arrested.    Thus  the  OM 
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3  And  oast  him  into  the  bottom- 
less pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set 
a  seal  *  upon  him,  that  he  should 

«  Da.  6. 17. 

great  tntmj  sometimes  hta  appeared  in 
%  form  that  would  be  best  represented 
by  a  fierce  and  fierj  dragon ;  at  another 
In  a  form  that  would  be  best  represented 
by  a  cunning  and  subtle  serpent;  now 
in  a  form  to  which  the  word  devil,  or 
accuser,  would  be  most  appropriate ;  and 
now  in  a  form  in  which  the  word  Satan 
—an  adversary — would  be  most  expres- 
live  of  what  he  does.  In  these  various 
forms  and  under  these  variouf  names,  he 
has  ruled  the  fallen  world;  and  when 
this  one  great  enemy  shall  be  seised  and 
imprisoned,  all  these  forms  of  evil  will 
of  course  come  to  an  end.  ^  A  thousand 
fftar:  This  is  the  period  usnally  desig- 
nated as  tho  MiLLBJVNicu — f  jr  the  word 
Millennium  means  a  thoiua^d  yean.  It 
is  on  this  passage  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Millenninm  cm  §uek  has  been 
founded.  It  is  true  that  there  are  else- 
where in  the  Scriptures  abundant  pro- 
mises that  the  gospel  will  ultimately 
spread  over  the  world ;  but  the  notion 
of  a  Jfiiiennium  a»  auek  is  found  in  this 
passage  alone.  It  is,  however,  enough 
to  establish  the  doctrine,  if  its  meaning 
be  correctly  ascertained,  for  it  is  a  just 
rule  in  interpreting  the  Bible  that  the 
dearly-ascertained  sense  of  a  single  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  The  fact-,  how- 
ever, that  this  passage  stands  alone  in 
this  respect,  makes  it  the  more  important 
to  endeavor  accurately  to  determine  its 
meaning.  There  are  but  three  ways  in 
which  tb0  phrase  '  a  thousand  years'  can 
be  understood  here :  either  (a)  literally; 
or  (6)  in  the  prophetio  use  of  the  term, 
where  n  day  woald  stand  for  a  year,  thus 
making  a  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years ;  or  (c)  figuratively, 
supposing  that  it  refers  to  a  long  but  in- 
definite period  of  time.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  determine  which  of  these 
periods  is  intended,  though  the  first  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  true 
one,  and  honoe  the  common  notion  of 
the  Millennium.  There  is  nothing,  faow- 
eyer,  in  the  use  of  the  language  here,  as 
there  would  be  nothing  contrary  to  the 
common  use  of  symbols  in  this  book  in 
tlRard  to  tiate,  in  the  lUADpoiition  that 


deceive  the  nations  no  more,  till  the 
thousand  years  sbbuld  be  fiilfiUed ; 
and  after  that  he  most  be  loosed  a 
little  season. 

this  was  designed  to  describe  the  longest 
period  here  suggested,  or  that  it  if 
meant  that  the  world  shall  enjoy  a  reign 
of  peace  and  righteousness  during  the 
long  period  of  three  hundred  and  siztj 
thousand  years.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
things  in  the  arrangements  of  nature 
which  look  as  if  it  were  contemplated 
that  the  earth  would  continue  under  a 
reign  of  righteousness  through  a  vastly 
long  period  in  the  future. 

3.  And  c<ut  him  into  the  bottomJeu  pit. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  iz.  1.  A  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity  would  exist  a*  if  Satan, 
the  great  disturber,  were  confined  in  the 
nether  world  as  a  prisoner.  ^  And  ihut 
him  up.  Closed  the  massive  doors  of  the 
dark  prison-house  upon  him.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Job  z.  21,  22.  f  And  iet  a 
•eal  upon  him.  Or,  rather,  'upon  it*— 
irdv»  ivrdv.  The  seal  was  placed  upon 
the  door  or  gate  of  the  prison,  not  be- 
cause this  would  fasten  the  gate  or  door 
of  itself  and  make  it  secure,  for  this  was 
secured  by  the  key,  but  because  it  pre- 
vented intrusion,  or  any  secret  opeoiog 
of  it  wi^nt  its  being  known.    See  Notes  . 


on  Dan^i  17,  and  Matt  xxvii.  66.  The 
idea  here  is,  that  every  precaution  wu 
taken  for  absolute  security.  ^  That  k» 
•hould  deceive  the  nations  no  more.  That 
is,  during  the  thousand  years.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  xii.  9.  f  Till  the  thounnd 
yean  ehould  he  fulfilled.  That  is,  during 
that  period  there  will  be  a  state  of  things 
upon  the  earth  aa  if  Satan  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  oonfined 
in  the  great  prison  where  he  is  ultimately 
to  dwell  for  ever.  ^  And  after  that  he 
must  be  looted  for  a  little  eeaton.  See 
Ys.  7,  8.  That  is,  a  state  of  things  will 
then  exist,  for  a  brief  period,  a$  if  he 
were  agidn  released  from  his  prison- 
house,  and  suffered  to  go  abroad  upon 
the  earth.  The  phrase  'a  little  season' 
'—ftiKpiv  XP^oVf  little  time — denotes  pro- 
perly that  this  would  be  brief  as  com- 
pared  with  the  thousand  years.  No  in- 
timation  is  given  as  to  the  exact  time, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how 
long  it  will  be.  All  the  cironmstanoei 
stated,  however,  here  and  in  rs.  7-lli 
would  lead  us  to  sappoM  that  what  ti 
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referred  to  will  be  like  the  sudden  out- 
break of  a  rebellion  in  a  time  of  general 
peace,  but  which  will  soon  be  quelled. 

§  a.  Condition  of  the  world  in  the 
period  re/erred  to  in  vs.  1-3. 

It  maj  be  proper,  in  order  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  this  chapter,  to  present 
a  brief  summary  under  the  different  parts 
(see  the  Analysis  of  the  chapter),  of  what, 
according  to  the  interpretation  proposed, 
may  be  expected  to  be  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  time  referred  to.  On  the 
portion  now  before  us  (vs.  1-3),  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  proposed,  the 
following  suggestions  may  bo  made : 

(1)  This  will  be  subsequent  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Papacy  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
world.  Of  course,  then,  this  lies  in  the 
fnture-^how  far  in  the  future  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  The  interpretation 
of  the  various  portions  of  this  book  and 
the  book  of  Daniel,  have,  however,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  termination 
of  those  powers  cannot  now  be  remote. 
If  so,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  important 
events  in  the  world's  history.  The  affairs 
of  the  world  look  as  if  things  were  tend- 
ing to  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  so 
understood. 

(2)  It  will  be  a  condition  of  the  world 
a«  if  Satan  were  bound ;  that  is,  where 
his  influences  will  be  suspended,  and  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion  will  pre- 
vail. According  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  previous  chapters,  it  will  be  a  state 
in  which  all  that  has  existed,  and  that 
now  exists  in  the  Papacy  to  corrupt  man- 
kind, to  maintain  error,  and  to  prevent 
the  prevalence  of  free  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, will  cease ;  in  which  all  that  there 
now  is  in  the  Mohammedan  system  to 
fetter  and  enslave  mankind  —  now  con- 
trolling more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  ifie  race — shall  ha"** 
come  to  an  end;  and  in  which,  in  a  great 
meiKsure,  all  that  occurs  under  the  direct 
influence  of  Satan  in  causing  or  perpetu- 
ating slavery,  war,  intemperance,  lust, 
avarice,  disorder,  scepticism,  atheism, 
will  be  checked  and  stayed.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  however,  that  this  passage  does 
not  require  us  to  suppose  that  there  will 
be  a  total  caaation  of  Satanic  influence 
in  the  earth  during  that  period.  Satan 
will  indeed  be  bound  and  restrained  as 
tc  bis  former  influence  and  power.  But 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  character 

'  •£  man  as  he  oomeB  into  the  world. 
80* 


There  will  still  be  cormpt  passions  in 
the  human  heart  Though  greatly  re 
strained,  and  though  there  will  be  a 
general  prevalence  of  righteousness  on 
the'  earth,  yet  we  are  to  remember  thai 
the  race  is  fallen,  and  that  even  then, 
if  restraint  should  be  taken  ^way, 
man  would  act  out  his  fallen  nature. 
This  fact,  if  remembered,  will  make  it 
appear  less  strange  that  after  this  period 
of  prevalent  righteous^s,  Satan  should 
be  represented  as  loosed  again,  and  as 
able  once  more  for  a  time  to  deceive  the 
nations. 

(3)  It  will  be  a  period  of  long  dura- 
tion.   On  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  be 
literally  a  period  of  one  thousand  yearsy 
this  is  in  itself  long,  and  will  give,  espe- 
cially under  ^e  circumstances,  oppor- 
tunity for  a  vast  progr#s  in  human 
affairs.    To  form  some  id^a  of  the  length 
of  the  period,  we  need  oiMj  place  our- 
selves in  imagination  back  for  a  thousand 
years  —  say  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
world  then,  and  think  of  the  vast  changes 
in  human  affairs  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing that  period.    It  is  to  be  remembered 
also  that  if  the  Millennial  period  were 
soon  to  commence,  it  would  find  the 
world  in  a  far  different  state  in  reference 
to  future  progress  from  what  it  waa  in 
the  nintii  century,  and  that  it  would 
start  off,  so  to  speak,  in  that  period,  with 
all  the  advantages  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences which  have  been  accumulated  in 
all  the  past  periods  of  the  world.    Even 
if  there  were  no  special  divine  interposi- 
tion, it  might  be  presumed  that  the  race, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  make  great 
and  surprising  advances  in  the  long  pe- 
riod of  a  thousand  years.    And  here  a 
very  striking  remark  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller 
may  be  introduced  as  illustrating  the 
subject.     "  It  has  been  remarked  by 
some  students  of  the  Apocalypse,''  says 
he,  **  that  the  course  of  predicted  events 
at  first  moves  slowly,  as,  one  after  one, 
six  of  seven  seals  are  opened;  that  on 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  the  pro- 
gress is  so  considerably  quickened  that 
the  seventh  period  proves  as  fertile  in 
events — represented  by  the  sounding  of 
the  seven  trumpets  —  as  the  foregoing 
six   taken   together;   and  that  on  th^ 
seventh  trumpet,  so  groat  is  the  further 
acceleration,  that  there  is  sn  amount  of 
incident  condensed  in  this  eeventh  part 
,  of  the  seventh  period  equal^  as  in  the 
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former  ease,  to  that  of  all  the  previons 
six  parts  in  one.  There  are  three  cycles, 
it  has  been  said,  in  the  scheme — cycle 
within  cycle  —  the  second  comprised 
within  a  seventh  portion  of  the  first,  and 
the  third  within  a  seventh  portion  of  the 
lecoi;^  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  at 
least  see  something  that  exceedingly 
resembles  it  in  that  actual  economy  of 
chang'^  and  revolution  manifested  in 
English  history^^  the  last  two  centuries. 
Jt  would  teem  at  if  events  in  their  down- 
vard  couree,  ha<^  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  law  of  gravitation  through 
which  falling  bodiee  increase  in  epeed,  aa 
ikey  detcendy  according  to  the  equaree  of 
the  distances"  First  Impressions  of  Eng- 
land and  its  People,  pp.  vii.  viii.  If  to 
this  we  add  the  supposition  which  we 
have  seen  (]{^tes  on  ver.'  2)  to  be  by  no 
means  improoable,  that  it  is  intended  in 
the  description  of  the  Millennium  in  this 
chapter,  that  the  world  will  continue 
under  a  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness 
for  tiie  long  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  what  progress  will  be  made 
during  that  period,  or  to  enumerate  the 
numbers  that  will  be  saved.  On  this 
subjecl;  see  some  very  interesting  re- 
marks in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  by 
Hugh  Miller,  pp.  248,  249,  250,  258, 
259.  Comp.  Prof.  Hitchcock's  Religion 
and  Geology,  pp.  370-409. 

(4)  What,  then,  will  be  the  state  of 
things  during  that  long  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ? 

(a)  There  will  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  globe.  Let  wars 
cease,  and  intemperance  cease,  and 
slavery  cease,  and  the  numberless  pas- 
sions that  now  shorten  life  be  stayed, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  must  be  a 
vast  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the 
human  species. 

(b)  There  will  be  a  general  diffusion 
of  mtelligence  on  the  earth.  Every  cir- 
cumstance would  be  favorable  to  it,  and 
the  world  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  rapid  advances  in  knowledge. 
Ban.  xii.  4. 

(c)  That  period  will  be  characterized 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  revealed 
truth.  Isa.  xi.  9,  xxv.  7. 

(d)  It  will  be  marked  by  unlimited 
subjection  to  the  sceptre  of  Christ  Ps. 
U.  7;  Zech.  ix.  10 ;  Ps.  xxii.  27-29 ;  Isa. 
It  2,  3,  lxvi.23;  Zec"h.  xiv.  9;  MattxiiL 
31«S2;Rev.  xi.l5. 

(•)  There  will  be  great  progrew  in  all 


that  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  resources 
of  nature  are  exhausted.  Nature  girei 
no  signs  of  exhaustion  or  decay.  In  the 
future,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
there  will  yet  be  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions more  surprising  and  wonderful  than 
the  art  of  printing,  or  the  uses  of  steam, 
or  the  magnetic  telegraph.  There  ar« 
profounder  secreta  of  nature  that  mayU 
delivered  up  than  any  of  these,  «ad  the 
world  is  tending  to  their  development 

(/)  It  will  be  a  period  of  the  univeml 
reign  of  peace.     The  attention  of  man- 
kind will  be  turned  to  the  things  which 
tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
and  advance  the  best  interests  of  society. 
The  single  fact  that  wars  will  cease,  will 
make  an  inconceivable  difference  in  the 
aspect  of  the  world;    for  if  universal 
peace  shall  prevail  through  the  long 
period    of   the    Millennium,    and  the 
wealth,  the  talent,  and  the  science  now 
employed  in  human  butchery  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  learning,  and  religion, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  the  pro- 
gress which  the  race  will  make,  and  the 
changes  which  will  be  prodnccKd  on  the 
earth.    For  scripture  proofs  that  it  will 
be  a  time  of  universal  peace,  see  Isa.  iL 
4^  Mic.  iv.  3,  Isa.  xL  6-9. 

(g)  There  will  be  a  general  prevalenoe 
of  evangelical  religion.  This  is  apparent 
in  the  entire  description  in  this  passage, 
for  the  two  most  formidable  opposing 
powers  that  religion  has  ever  known— 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet — will  be 
destroyed,  and  Satan  will  be  bound.  In 
this  long  period,  therefore,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  gospel  will  exert  its  £ur 
!  influence  on  governments,  on  familiei, 
on  individuals;  in  the  intercourse  of 
neighbors,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  aa* 
tions.  God  will  be  Vorshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  not  in  the  mere  form 
of  devotion ;  and  temperance,  truth,  lib* 
erty,  social  order,  honesty,  and  love,  will 
prevail  over  the  world. 

(A)  It  will  be  a  time  when  the  He- 
brew people — ^the  Jews — will  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  will 
embrace  the  Messiah  whom  their  fathen 
crucified.  Rom.  xi.  26-29 ;  Zech.  xii.  10, 
xm.  1. 

(0  Yety  we  are  not  necessarily  to  sof- 
pose  thata/<  the  world  will  be  absolutely 
and  entirely  brought  under  the  power  of 
the  gospeL  There  will  be  still  on  tht 
earth  the  remains  of  wicke<hiees  ia  thi 
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4  And  I  saw  thrones,  *  and  they 

a  Bft.  7. 9,  22.  27;  Lti.  22. 30. 

corrupted  human  heart,  and  there  will 
te  so  much  tendency  to  sin  in  the  human 
■oal,  that  Satan,  when  released  for  a 
time  (vs.  7,  8),  will  be  able  once  more  to 
deceive  manMnd,  and  to  array  a  formi- 
dable force,  represented  by  Gog  and 
Magog,  against  the  cause  of  trudi  and 
righteousness.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  nature  of  mankind  as  fallen  will 
be  essentially  changed,  or  that  there 
may  not  be  sin  enough  in  the  human 
heart  to  make  it  eapable  of  the  same  op- 
position *to  the  gospel  of  God  which  has 
thus  fa.r  been  evinced  in  all  ages.  From 
causes  which  are  not  fully  stated,  (vs.  8, 
9),  Satan  will  be  enabled  once  more  to 
rouse  up  their  enmity,  and  to  make  one 
more  desperate  effort  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  by  rallying 
his  forces  for  a  conflict.  See  these  views 
illustrated  in  the  work  entitled  Ohrtafa 
Second  Comingy  by  Rev.  David  Brown, 
of  St.  James'  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  N. 
Y.,  1851.    Pp.  398-442. 

4.  And  I  taw  thrones — ^p6vovi.  See 
ch.  L  4,  iii.  21,  iv.  2,  4.  John  here  sim- 
ply says  that  he  saw  in  vision  throneSf 
with  persons  sitting  on  them,  but  with- 
out intimating  who  they  were  that  sat 
on  them.  It  Is  not  the  throne  of  God 
that  is  now  revealed,  for  the  word  is  in 
the  plural  number,  though  the  writer 
does  not  hint  how  many  thrones  there 
were.  It  it  intimated,  however,  that 
these  thrones  were  placed  with  some  re- 
ference to  pronouncing  a  judgment,  or 
determining  the  destiny  of  some  portion 
of  mankind,  for  it  is  immediately  added, 
**  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them." 
There  is  considerable  resemblance,  in 
many  respects,  between  this  and  the 
statement  in  Baniel  (vii.  9) :  ''I  beheld 
till  the  thrones  were  oast  down,  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit ;"  or,  as  it  should 
be  rendered,  *I  beheld' — that  is,  I  con- 
tinued to  look — 'until  the  thrones  were 
placed  or  »et*  to  wit,  for  purposes  of 
judgment  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
So  John  here  sees,  as  the  termination  of 
human  affairs  approaches,  thrones  placed 
with  reference  to  a  determination  of  the 
destiny  of  some  portion  of  the  race,  as  if 
they  were  now  to  have  a  trial,  and  to 
receive  a  sentence  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation. The  persona  on  whom  this 
Ipidgment  is  to  pass,  are  specified  in  the 


sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  ^  wm 

6  1  Co.  6.  2,  3. 

course  of  the  verse  —  as  those  who  wer« 
'beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  who 
had  the  word  of  God,  who  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,'  &q.  The  time  when 
this  was  to  occur  manifestly  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thousand  years.  ^  And 
they  sat  on  them.  Who  sat  on  them  is 
not  mentioned.  The  natural  construc- 
tion is,  that  judges  sat  on  them,  or  that 
persons  sat  on  them  to  whom  judgment 
was  entrusted.  The  language  is  such  as 
would  be  used  on  the  supposition  either 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  before, 
so  that  he  would  be  readily  understood, 
or  that,  from  some  other  cause,  it  was  so 
well  understood  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  mentioning  who  they  were.  John 
seems  to  have  assumed  that  it  would  be 
understood  who  were  meant.  And  yet  to 
us  it  is  not  entirely  clear — for  John  has 
not  before  this  given  us  any  such  intima- 
tion that  we  can  determine  with  certainty 
what  is  intended.  The  probable  con- 
struction is,  that  those  are  referred  to 
to  whom  it  appropriately  belonged  to 
occupy  such  seats  of  judgment,  and 
who  they  are  is  to  be  determined  from 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  In  Mat- 
thew zix.  28,  the  Saviour  says  to  his 
apostles,  ''  When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
sit  on  Uie  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also 
shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  In  1  Cor. 
vi.  2,  Paul  asks  the  question,  **  Do  ye 
not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world?"  The  meaning,  as  thus  explain- 
ed, is,  that  Christians  will,  in  some  way, 
be  employed  in  judging  the  world : — that 
is,  that  they  will  be  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Judge,  and  be  elevated  to  a 
station  of  honor,  as  if  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Son  of  God  in  the  judg- 
ment Something  of  that  kind  is  doubt- 
less referred  to  here,  and  John  probably 
means  to  say  that  he  saw  the  thrones 
placed  on  which  those  will  sit  who  will 
be  employed  in  judging  the  world.  If 
the  apostles  are  specially  referred  to, 
it  was  natural  that  John,  9minent  for 
modesty,  should  not  particularly  men- 
tion them,  as  he  was  one  of  them,  and 
as  the  true  allusion  would  be  readily 
understood.  %  And  judgment  toas  given 
unto  them.  The  power  of  pronouncing 
sentence  in  the  case  referred  to  was  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  they  proceeded  to 
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giyen  onto  them :  and  I  saw  the 
souls  *  of  them  that  were  beheaded 


«  0.6.9. 


exercise  that  power.  Thie  was  not  in 
relation  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
but  to  the  martyrs,  and  to  those  who, 
amidst  many  temptations  and  trials,  had 
kept  themselves  pure.  The  sentence 
which  is  to  be  passed  would  seem  to  be 
that  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  to 
bo  permitted  to  'live  and  reign  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years.'  The  form  of 
this  expressed  approral  is  that  of  a 
resurrection  and  judgment;  whether 
this  be  the  literal  mode  is  another  en- 
quiry, and  will  properly  be  considered 
when  the  exposition  of  the  passage 
shall  have  been  given.  %  And  I  saw 
the  »ouU  of  them.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant expression  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage.  John 
says  he  saw  the  aouU — not  the  bodies. 
If  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  be  the 
correct  meaning ;  if  he  saw  the  souh  of 
the  martyrs,  not  the  bodiee,  this  would 
seem  to  exclude  the  notion  of  a  literal 
resurrection,  and  consequently  overturn 
many  of  the  theories  of  a  literal  resur- 
rection, and  of  a  literal  reign  of  the 
saints  with  Christ  during  the  thousand 
years  of  the  Millennium.  The  dtctrine 
of  the  last  resurrection,  as  everywhere 
stated  in  the  Scripture,  is,  that  the  body 
will  be  raised  up,  and  not  merely  that 
the  eoul  will  live  (see  1  Cor.  1  Cor.  xv. 
and  the  Notes  on  that  chapter),  and 
consequently  John  must  mean  to  refer 
in  this  place  to  something  different  from 
that  resurrection,  or  to  any  proper  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  as  the  expression 
is  commonly  understood.  The  doctrine 
which  has  been  held,  and  is  held,  by 
those  who  maintain  that  there  will  be  a 
literal  resurrection  of  the  saints  to  reign 
with  Christ  during  a  thousand  years, 
can  receive  no  support  from  this  pas- 
sage, for  there  is  no  ambiguity  respect- 
ing the  word  »oul» — ^v^^^ — ^  used  here. 
By  no  possible  construction  can  it  mean 
the  bodiee  of  the  sidnts.  If  John  had 
intended  to  state  that  the  saints,  as  such, 
would  be  raised  as  they  will  be  at  the 
last  day,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  not 
have  used  this  language,  but  would  have 
employed  the  common  language  of  the 
New  Testament  to  denote  it.  The  Ian- 
guage  here  does  not  express  the  doc- 


for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  which  had 
not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither 

trine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  if  no  other  language  but  this  had 
been  used  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
doctrine  of  Uie  resurrection,  as  now 
taught  and  received,  could  "bot  be  esta- 
blished. These  considerations  make  it 
clear  to  my  mind  that  John  did  not 
mean  to  teach  that  there  would  be  a 
literal  resurrection  of  the  saints,  that 
they  might  live  andjreign  with  Christ 
personally  during  the  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years.  There  was  undoubtedly 
something  that  might  be  compared  vith 
the  resurrection,  and  that  might,  in  some 
proper  sense,  be  called  a  resurrectton 
(vs.  5,  6),  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  that  it  would  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  or  that  it  would 
be  identical  with  the  Jinal  resurrection. 
John  undoubtedly  intends  to  describe 
some  honor  conferred  on  the  spirite  or 
•oul»  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  doriog 
this  long  period,  ae  if  they  were  raited 
from  the  dead,  or  which  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
What  that  honor  is  to  be,  is  expremed 
by  their '  living  and  reigning  with  ChrUi' 
The  meaning  of  this  will  be  explained 
in  the  exposition  of  these  words  :^ 
but  the  word  used  here  is  fktal  to  the 
notion  of  a  literal  resurrection  and  a  ^ 
personal  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth, 
f  That  were  beheaded.  The  word  here 
used — neXuci^ia — occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament  It  properly  mesu, 
to  axe,  that  is,  to  hew  or  cut  with  an 
axe — from  iriXucvf — axe.  Hence  it  means 
to  behead  with  an  axe.  This  was  a 
common  mode  of  execution  among  the 
Humans,  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
Christian  martyrs  suffered  in  this  man- 
ner, but  "  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  confine 
the  rewards  of  martyrs  to  those  whe 
suffered  in  this  particular  way ;  for  thii 
specific  and  ignominious  method  (^ 
punishment  is  designated  merely  as  tba 
symbol  of  any  and  every  kind  of  mar- 
tyrdom." Pro/,  Stuart.  ^  For  the  tdt- 
neea  of  Jesus,  As  witnesses  for  Jeaus; 
or  bearing  in  this  way  their  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  religion.  See  Notes  oa 
ch.  i.  9 ;  comp.  ch.  vi.  9.  ^  And /or  Ai 
word  o/  God.     See  Notes  on  oh.  i  !• 
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his  image,  neither  had  received 
his  mark  upon  their  foreheads, 
or  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived 

^Whieh  had  not  toorahipped  the  beaat. 
Who  had  remain^  faithful  to  the  prin- 
eiples  of  the  true  religion,  and  had  re- 
sisted all  the  attempts  made  to  seduce 
them  from  the  ffuth,  even  the  temptations 
and  allurements  in  the  times  of  the 
Papacy.  See  this  language  explained 
in  the  Notes  on  ch.  xiiL  4.  f  Neither 
his  image.  Notes,  chapter  ziii.  14,  15. 
f  Neither  had  received  his  mark  upon 
their  /oreheadSf  or  in  their  hande.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  xiii.  16.  ^  And  they  lived, 
l^ficaVf  from  ^i«  —  to  live.  Very  much, 
in  the  whole  passage,  depends  on  this 
word.  The  meanings  given  to  the  word 
by  Prof.  Bobinson  (Lex,)  are  the  follow- 
ing : — (a)  to  live,  to  have  life,  spoken  of 
physical  life  and  existence;  (6)  to  live ; 
that  is,  to  sustain  life,  to  live  on  or  by 
any  thing;  (c)  to  live  in  any  way,  to 
pass  one's  life  in  any  manner;  (d)  to 
live  and  prosper;  to  be  blessed.  It 
may  be  applied  to  those  who  were 
beR>re  dead  (Matt  ix.  18;  Mark  xvL 
11 ;  Luke  xxiv.  23 ;  John  v.  25 ;  Acts 
L  3,  ix.  41),  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  this,  nor  does  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  euggeet  it.  It  is  the  proper  notion 
of  living,  or  having  life  notr,  whatever 
was  the  former  state  —  whether  non- 
existence, death,  sickness,  or  health. 
The  mind,  in  the  use  of  this  word,  is 
fixed  on  the  preeent  aa  a  atate  of  living. 
It  is  not  necessarily  in  contrast  with  a 
former  state  aa  dead,  but  it  is  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  now  alive.  As,  however, 
there  is  reference,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  those  men- 
tioned had  been  *  beheaded  for  the  wit- 
ness of  Jesus,'  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  word  here  refers,  in  some  sense,  to 
that  fact  They  were  put  to  death  in 
the  body,  but  their  *  aouW  were  now 
seen  to  be  alive.  They  had  not  ceased 
to  be,  but  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  aa  if  they  had  been  raised  up 
from  the  dead.  And  when  this  is  said 
of  the  *aouW  of  those  who  were  be- 
headed, and  who  were  seen  to  reign 
with  Christ,  it  cannot  mean  (a)  that 
their  aoula  came  to  life  again  —  for 
there  is  no  intimation  that  they  had  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  exist ;  nor  (6)  that 
they  then  became  immortal  —  for  that 


and  reigned  *  "with  Christ  a  thou- 
sand years. 

a  c.  5. 10. 

was  always  true  of  them ;  nor  (e)  that 
there  was  any  literal  reaurrection  of  th* 
body,  as  Prof.  Stuart  (ii.  360,  475,  476ji 
supposes,  and  as  is  supposed  by  thost 
who  hold  to  a  literal  reign  of  Christ  on 
the  earth,  for  there  is  no  intimation  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  mean- 
ing, then,  so  far  as  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, must  be,  that  there  would  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  thousand  years,  a 
state  of  things  aa  if  the  martyrs  wer« 
raised  up  from  the  dead  —  an  honoring 
of  the  martyrs  aa  if  tbey  should  live  and 
reign  with  Christ.  Their  names  would 
be  vindicated ;  their  principles  would  be 
revived ;  they  would  be  exalted  in  pub- 
lic estimation  above  other  men;  they 
would  be  raised  from  the  low  rank  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  world  in 
times  of  persecution,  to  a  state  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  their 
sitting  with  Christ  on  the  throne  of 
government,  and  by  their  being  made 
visible  attendants  on  his  glorious  king- 
dom. This  would  not  occur  in  respect 
to  tfie  rest  of  the  dead  —  even  the  pious 
dead  (ver.  5),  for  their  honors  and  re- 
wards would  be  reserved  for  the  great 
day  wh^AaZ/  the  dead  should  be  judged 
according  to  their  deeds.  In  this  view 
of  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  there  ii 
nothing  that  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  will  be  conaeiotia  of  the 
honor  thus  done  to  their  names,  their 
memory,  and  their  principles  on  earth, 
or  that  this  consciousness  will  in- 
crease their  joy  even  in  heaven.  This 
sense  of  the  passage  is  thus  expressed, 
substantially,  by  Archbishop  Whateley 
(Eaaaya  on  the  Future  State) :  "  It  may 
signify  not  the  literal  raising  of  dead 
men,  but  the  raising  up  of  an  increased 
Christian  Ecal  and  holiness :  the  '  re- 
vival in  the  Christian  church,  or  in 
some  considerable  portion  of  it,  of  the 
apirit  and  energy  of  the  noble  martyrs 
of  old  (even  as  John  the  Baptist  came 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias) ;  so  that 
Christian  principles  shall  be  displayed 
in  action  throughout  the  woild  in  an 
infinitely  greater  degree  than  ever  be- 
fore." This  view  of  the  signification  of 
the  word  lived  is  sustained  by  its  use  else 
where  in  the  Seriptures,  and  by  its 
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§  Bat  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived 


moo  use  among  men.  Thus  in  this 
very  book,  ch.  xi.  11,  "  And  after  three 
days  and  an  half,  the  Spirit  of  life  fro\n 
God  entered  into  them,  and  they  stood 
npon  their  feet."  So  in  Ezekiel,  in 
ffpeaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
'*  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  0  my 
people,  /  will  open  your  gravei,  atui 
eauBe  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graveSt 
and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel. 
And  ye  shidl  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
when  I  have  opened  your  graves,  and 
brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and 
shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall 
live"  ch.  zxvii.  12-14.  So  in  Hosea, 
Ti.  2,  **  After  two  days  he  will  revive  us 
[cause  us  to  live  again  ] ;  in  the  third 
day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall 
live  in  his  sight"  So  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son :  ''  This  thy  brother 
was  deadf  and  i»  alive  again"  Luke  xv. 
82.  So  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  19,  **  Thy  dead 
men  shall  ^iv«,  together  with  my  dead 
body  shall  they  arise."  The  following 
extract  from  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the 
R^ormation,  will  show  how  natural  it  is 
to  use  the  very  language  employed  here 
when  the  idea  is  intended  to  be  ,con- 
▼eyed  of  reviving  former  principles  a«  if 
the  men  who  held  them  sbonld  be  raised 
to  life  again.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
martyr  John  Huss,  who,  in  sJpking  of 
himself  in  view  of  a  remarkable  dream 
that  he  had,  said,  ''  I  am  no  dreamer, 
but  I  maintain  this  for  certain  that  the 
image  of  Christ  will  never  be  effaced. 
They  [his  enemies]  have  wished  to 
destroy  it,  but  it  shall  be  painted  afresh 
in  all  hearts  by  much  better  preachers 
than  myself.  The  nation  that  loves 
Christ  will  rejoice  at  this.  And  /, 
awaking  from  among  the  dead,  and 
rising,  so  to  speak,  from  my  grave,  shall 
leap  with  great  joy."  So  a  Brief  ad- 
dressed by  Pope  Adrian  to  the  Diet  at 
Nuremberg,  contains  these  words :  **  The 
heretics  Huss  and  Jerome  are  now  alive 
again  in  the  person  of  Martin  Luther." 
For  a  further  illustration  of  the  pas- 
sage, see  the  remarks  which  follow  (§  b) 
on  the  state  of  things  which  may  be 
expected  to  exist  in  the  time  referred 
to  in  vs.  4-6.  f  And  reigned  with 
Christ,  Were  exalted  in  their  princi- 
ples, and  in  their  personal  happiness  in 
heaven,  as  (^they  occupied  the  throne 
with  him,  and  personally  shared  his 


not  again  until  the  Hiousand  yean 

honors  and  his  triumphs.  Who  ean  tell, 
also,  whether  they  may  not  be  employed 
in  special  services^  mercy,  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  his  government 
during  that  bright  and  happy  period? 
^  A  thousand  years.  During  the  period 
when  Satan  will  be  bound,  and  when 
the  true  religion  will  have  the  as- 
cendency in  the  earth.     Notes,  ver.  2. 

5.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead.  In  contra- 
distinction from  the  beheaded  martyn, 
and  from  those  who  had  kept  themselrei 
pure  in  the  times  of  great  temptation. 
The  phrase  'rest  of  the  dead'  here  would 
most  naturally  refer  to  the  same  general 
class  which  was  before  mentioned — the 
pious  dead.  The  meaning  is,  that  the 
martyrs  would  be  honored  as  if  they  were 
raised  up  and  the  others  not;  that  is, 
that  special  respect  would  be  shown  to 
their  principles,  their  memory,  and  their 
character.  In  other  words,  speeial  honor 
would  be  shown  to  a  spirit  of  eminent 
piety  during  that  period,  above  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  piety  which  has  been 
manifested  in  the  church.  The  '  rest  of 
the  dead'^^the  pious  dead — would  indeed 
be  raised  up  and  rewarded,  but  they 
would  occupy  comparatively  humble 
places,  as  if  they  did  not  partake  in  the 
exalted  triumphs  when  the  world  shoald 
be  subdued  to  the  Saviour.  Their  places 
in  honor,  in  rank,  and  in  reward,  would 
be  beneath  that  of  those  who  in  fiery  times 
had  maintained  unshaken  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  T  Lived  not.  On  the 
word  lived,  see  Notes  on  ver.  4.  Th^t  is, 
they  lived  not  during  that  period  in  the 
peculiar  sense  in  which  it  is  said  (ver.  4,) 
that  the  eminent  saints  and  martyrs 
lived.  They  did  not  come  into  remem- 
brance ;  their  principles  were  not  what 
then  characterised  the  church ;  they  did 
not  see,  as  the  martyrs  did,  their  princi- 
ples and  mode  of  life  in  the  ascendency, 
and  consequently  they  had  not  the  aug- 
mented happiness  and  honor  which  the 
more  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  had. 
T  Until  the  thousand  years  are  finished. 
Then  all  who  were  truly  the  children  of 
God,  though  some  might  be  less  eminent 
than  others  had  been,  would  come  into 
remembrance,  and  would  have  theii 
proper  place  in  the  rewards  of  heaven. 
The  language  here  is  not  necessarily  te 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  they  would 
be  raised  up  then,  or  would  live 
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vrere  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection. 

6  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection : 

a  c.  2.11;  21.8. 

1 

whAtever  may  be  true  on  that  point.  It 
ifl  merely  an  emphatie  mode  of  a£5rming 
that  tip  to  that  period  they  would  not  liffe 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  others  would.  But  it  is  not  s^rmed 
that  they  would  even  then  '  live'  imme- 
diately. A  long  interval  might  elapse 
before  that  would  occur  in  the  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Seeijbhe  Ana- 
lysis of  the  chapter.  ^  Thi*  is  thejivt 
resurrection.  The  resurrection  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  as  specified  inrer.  4. 
It  is  called  the  Jt^t  resurrection  in  eon- 
tradistinction  from  the  second  and  last — 
the  general  resurrection — when  all  the 
dead  will  be  literally  raised  up  from  their 
graves,  and  assembled  for  the  judgment, 
ver.  12.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  what  is  called  here  the  '  first  resur- 
rection' will  resemble  the  real  and  literal 
resurrection  in  every  respect.  All  that 
is  meant  is,  that  there  will  be  such  a  re- 
semblance as  to  make  it  proper  to  call  it 
a  resurreetion  —  a  coming  to  Jlfe  again. 
This  will  be,  as  explained  in*  the  Notes 
on  ver.  4,  in  the  honor  done  to  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  in  the  restoration  of  their  principles 
as  the  great  actuating  principles  of  the 
church;  and  perhaps  in  the  increased 
happiness  conferred  on  them  in  heaven, 
and  in  their  being  employed  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world. 

6.  Bleeeed,  That  is,  his  condition  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  happy  or  a  favored 
one.  This  is  designed  apparently  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  those  who  in  the 
time  of  John  suffered  persecution,  or 
who  might  suffer  persecution  afterwards. 
T  And  holy.  That  is,  no  one  will  be  thus 
honored  who  has  not  an  established 
character  for  holiness.  Holy  pr\nciples 
will  then  reign,  and  none  will  be  exalted 
to  that  honor  who  have  not  a  character 
for  eminent  sanctity.  %  That  ?iath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection.  That  partici- 
pated in  it;  that  is,  who  is  associated 
with  those  who  are  thus  raised  up.  %  On 
tuck  the  second  death  hath  no  power.  The 
'second  death'  is  properly  the  death 
which  the  wicked  wUl  experience  in  the 
world  of  woe.  See  ver.  14  The  mean- 
ing here  is,  tiiat  all  who  are  here  referred 


on  such  the  second  death  *  haflk 
power,  but  they  shall  be  priests » 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  years. 

k  Is.  61. 6;  c.1. 0. 

to  as  having  part  in  the  first  resurrection, 
will  be  secure  against  that.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  blessed  privileges  of  heaven 
that  there  will  be  absolute  security 
against  death  in  any  and  every  form ; 
and  when  we  think  of  what  death  t«  here^ 
and  still  more  when  we  think  of  'the 
bitter  pains  of  the  second  death,'  we  may 
well  call  that  state  'blessed'  in  which 
there  will  be  eternal  exemption  from 
either.  ^  But  they  shall  be  priests  of  Ood 
and  of  Christ,  ana  shall  reign  with  hinu 
See  Notes  on  chs.  i.  6,  y.  10. 

^  b.  Condition  of  the  world  in  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  vs.  4-6. 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  this  passage 
is  the  principal  one  which  is  relied  on 
by  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
the  literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth 
for  a  thousand  years,  or  who  hold  what 
are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  <  second 
advent'  The  points  which  are  main- 
tained by  those  who  advocate  these  views, 
are,  substantially,  (a)  that  at  that  period 
Christ  will  descend  from  heaven  to  reign 
personally  upon  th«  earth ;  (6)  that  he 
will  have  a  central  place  of  power  and 
authority,  probably  Jerusalem ;  (e)  that 
the  righteous  dead  will  then  be  raised, 
in  such  bodies  as  are  to  be  immortal; 
(d)  that  they  will  be  his  attendents,  and 
will  participate  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  (e)  that  this  will  con- 
tinue during  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years;  (/)  that  the  world  will  be  subdued 
and  converted  during  this  period,  not  by 
moral  means,  but  by  '  a  new  dispensa- 
tion'—  by  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  (g)  that  at  the  close  of  this  period 
all  the  remaining  dead  will  be  raised, 
the  judgment  will  take  place,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  earth  will  be  eonsum* 
mated. 

The  opinion  here  adverted  to  was  held 
substantially  by  Papias,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irensdus,  TertuUian,  and  others  among 
the  Christian  Fathers,  and,  it  need  not 
be  said,  is  held  by  many  modem  exposi- 
tors of  the  Bible,  and  by  large  numb^ 
of  Christian  ministers  of  high  standings 
and  other  Christians.  See  the  Literaliaif 
passim.    The  opinion  of  the  OkrifllMl 
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jiRlh  vhi^  the  modem  ' Ikenl- 
eTm  thej are  called,  rabstaatiallj  co- 
iaride,  is  t£iu  staled  bj  If r.  Ellion : — 
**  This  ieianection  is  to  be  literallj  that 
•f  departed  ssainu  and  laartjn.  then  at 
lcn|;ih  resofciuaed  in  the  body  from 
dfflith  aad  the  grave :  iu  riiM  to  syaehro- 
miae  viih,  or  follow  instantly  after,  the 
destraetson  of  the  beaft  Antichrist,  on 
Christ's  personal  second  adrent;  the 
kimdi^g  fl^  Satan  to  be  an  abeolate  re- 
•triction  of  the  pc'ver  of  hell  from  tempt- 
ing, deeeiring,  or  icjaring  mankind, 
throi^bont  a  literal  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  thence  calcolated :  the  ^ovcniMeal 
^  tie  earth  daring  its  continnanee  to  be 
administered  by  Christ  and  the  risen 
■aints  the  latter  being  now  twmyytXm — 
in  nature  like  angels ;  and  under  it,  all 
false  religion  baring  been  pat  down,  the 
Jews  and  saved  remnant  of  the  Gentiles 
been  conrerted  to  Christ,  the  earth  reno- 
Tated  by  the  fire  of  Antichrist's  destruc- 
tion, aad  Jerusalem  made  the  uniTcrsal 
eapital,  there  will  be  a  realisation  on 
earth  of  the  Uessedness  depicted  in  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  as  well  as 
perhaps  of  that  too  which  is  associated 
with  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  visions 
of  the  Apoealypte  —  until  at  length  this 
Millennium  having  ended,  and  Satan 
gone  forth  to  deceive  the  nations,  the 
final  contjummation  will  follow;  the  new- 
raised  ensnues  of  the  saints,  Gog  and 
Hagog,  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven : 
and  then  the  general  resurreetion  and 
judgment  take  place,  the  Devil  and  his 
•ervants  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
aad  the  Millennial  reign  of  the  saints 
extend  itself  into  one  of  eternal  dura- 
tion." Elliott  on  the  Apocalypse,  iv. 
177, 178. 

Ifr.  Elliott's  own  opinion,  represent- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the  *literali9t»/  is  thus  expressed :  ''It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  this  state 
of  things  and  of  feeling  in  professing 
Christendom  [a  feeling  of  carnal  securi- 
ty], all  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  and 
conspicuous  over  the  world  as  the  light- 
ning that  shineth  from  the  East  even 
unto  the  West,  the  second  advent  and 
appearing  of  Christ  will  take  place ;  that 
at  the  accompanying  voice  of  the  Arch- 
angel, and  trump  of  God,  the  departed 
faints  of  either  ^pensation  will  rise 
from  their  graves  to  meet  him  —  alike 
patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles, 
•Bd  martyn^  and  confessors— all  at  once 


and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  aad  then 
instantly  the  saints  living  at  the  time 
will  be  also  caught  up  to  meet  him  in 
the  air;  these  latter  being  separated  out 
<^  the  ungodly  nations,  as  when  a  shep- 
herd divides  his  sheep  from  the  goats, 
and  all,  both  dead  and  living  sunts, 
dianged  at  the  moment  from  cwrmptiQo 
to  ineoiTuption,  from  dishonor  to  i^oiyi 
though  with  very  different  degrees  of 
glory;  aad  so  in  a  new  angelic  nature^ 
to  take  part  in  the  judging  and  ruling  is 
this  woiid.  Meanwhile,  with  a  tremen- 
dous earthquake  accompanying,  of  vio- 
lence unknown  since  the  revolutions  oi 
primeval  chaos,  an  earthquake  uader 
which  the  Boman  world  at  least  is  ts 
rock  to  aad  fro  like  a  drunken  man,  the 
solid  crust  of  this  earth  shall  be  brokes, 
and  fountains  burst  foAh  from  its  inner 
deep^  not  as  onco  of  wat^r,  but  of  liquid 
fire;  and  that  the  flames  shall  eonsomt 
the  Antichrist  and  his  confederate  kingi^ 
while  the  sword  also  does  its  work  of 
slaughter;  the  risen  saints  being  perhapi 
the  attendants  of  the  Lord's  glory  in  tlni 
destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  assessor! 
in  his  judgment  on  a  guilty  world.  And 
then  inunediately  the  renovation  of  thii 
our  earth  is  to  take  place,  its  soil  being 
purified  b^  the  very  action  of  the  firc^ 
aad  the  Spirit  poured  out  from  on  high, 
in  a  yet  better  sense,  the  moral  face  of 
nature ;  the  shekinah,  or  personal  i^oiy 
of  Christ  amidst  his .  saints  being  mani- 
fested chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land  and  st 
Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  earth  partaking 
of  the  blessedness ;  and  thus  the  regene- 
ration of  all  things,  and  the  world's  re- 
demption firom  the  curse^  having  their  ac- 
complishment, according  to  the  promise^ 
at  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God." 
iv.  224-231.* 

To  this  account  of  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion of  the  '  literalists'  in  interpreting 
the  passage  before  us,  there  should  be 
added  that  of  Profl  Stuart,  who,  in  gene* 
ral,  is  M  far  as  possible  fr>om  sympa- 
thising with  this  class  of  writers.  He 
says  in  his  explanation  of  the  expressiM 
Ukejf  lived'  in  ver.  4,  "There  would 
seem  to  remain,  therefore,  only  one 
meaning  which  can  be  consiatenUy  given 
to  i^aVf  [they  lived],  viz. :  that  they  (the 
martyrs  who  renounced  the  beast)  are 
now  reetored  to  life,  viz.,  such  life  sf 
implies  the  vivification  of  the  body.  Not 

»  I  h»Te  iUghUj  abridfed  tbii  puttee,  b«t  kartit 
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to  a  tmion  of  the  ioul  with  a  gross  mate- 
rial body  indeed,  but  with  snch  an  one 
as  the  saints  in  general  will  have  at  the 
i£nal  resnxrection  —  a  spiritual  body. 
1  Cor.  XT.  44.  In  no  other  way  can  this 
resurreotion  be  ranked  as  correlate  with 
the  second  resurrection  named  in  the 
•eqnel."  iL  360.  So  again,  Excursus  yi. 
(toL  ii.  p.  476),  he  says,  "  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can,  on  the  ground  of  exegesis, 
fiurly  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  John 
has  taught  in  the  passage  before  us,  that 
there  will  be  a  reeurreetion  of  the  martyr- 
saifUe,  atthe  eommenoement  of  the  period 
after  Satan  ehall  have  been  »hut  up  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  grectt  abyaa"  This  opi- 
nion he  defends  at  length,  pp.  476-490. 
Vroi.  Stuart)  indeed,  maintains  that  the 
martyrs  thus  raised  up  will  be  taken  to 
heayen  and  reign  with  Christ  there,  and 
opposes  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  literal 
reign  on  the  earth,  ii.  480.  The  risen 
saints  and  martyrs  are  to  be  **  enthroned 
with  Christ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  where 
he  dwells,  and  where  he  will  continue  to 
dwell,  until  he  shall  make  his  descent  at 
the  final  judgment-day." 

IL  In  regard  to  these  views  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
under  consideration,  I  would  make  the 
following  remarks : — 

(1)  There  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  this  interpretation,  and 
especially  against  the  main  point  in  the 
doctrine  —  that  there  will  be  a  literal 
resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  at 
the  beginning  of  that  Millennial  period 
to  live  and  reign  with  Christ  on  earth — 
from  the  following  circumstances : — (a) 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this 
doctrine,  if  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
at  all,  is  found  in  this  one  passage  only. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  in  any 
other  place  a  direct  affirmiiition  that  this 
will  literally  occur,  nor  would  the  advo- 
cates for  that  opinion  undertake  to  show 
that  it  is  fairly  implied  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  strange,  not  to 
say  improbable,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  righteous  a 
thousand  years  before  the  wicked,  should 
be  announced  in  one  passage  only.  If  it 
were  so  announced  in  plain  and  unam- 
biguous language,  I  admit  that  the  be- 
liever in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures would  be  bound  to  receive  it ;  but 
this  is  so  contrary  to  the  usual  method 
of  the  Scriptures  on  all  great  and  im- 
portant doctrines,  that  this  oircnmstanoe 
41 


should  lead  us  at  least  to  doubt  whether 
the  passage  is  correctly  interpreted.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  Saviour  often  dwelt  in  his  in- 
staructions ;  it  is  a  subject  which  the  apos- 
tles discussed  very  frequently  and  at 
great  length  in  their  preachings  and  in 
^eir  writings ;  it  is  presented  by  them 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  for  the  con- 
solation of  Christians  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  with  reference  to  the  condition  oS 
the  world  at  the  winding  up  of  human 
aflfairs ;  and  it  is  strange  that  in  respect 
to  so  important  a  doctrine  as  this,  if  it 
be  true,  there  is  not  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  a  hint,  an  intimation, 
an  allusion,  that  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  righteous  are  to  be  raised 
in  this  manner,  (b)  If  this  is  a  true 
doctrine,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  a  clear  and  unambiguous  state- 
ment of  it  would  be  made.  Certainly  if 
there  is  but  one  statement  on  the  subject, 
that  might  be  expected  to  be  a  perfectly 
clear  one.  It  would  be  a  statement 
about  which  there  could  be  no  diversity 
of  opinion,  concerning  which  those  who 
embraced  it  might  be  expected  to  hold  the 
same  views.  But  it  cannot  bo  pretended 
that  this  is  so  in  regard  to  this  passage. 
It  occurs  in  the  book  which  of  all  the 
books  in  the  Bible  is  most  distinguished 
for  figures  and  symbols;  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  it  is  directly  and  clearly 
affirmed;  and  it  is  not  so  taught  that 
there  is  any  uniformity  of  view  among 
those  who  profess  to  hold  it.  In  nothing 
has  there  been  greater  diversity  among 
men  than  in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
profess  to  hold  the  *  literal'  views  re* 
specting  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on 
the  earth.  But  this  fact  assuredly  af- 
fords presumptive  evidence  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
saints  a  thousand  years  before  the  rest 
of  the  dead  is  not  intended  to  be  taught 
(c)  It  is  presumptive  proof  against  this, 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  employment 
of  those  who  are  raised  up ;  of  the  reason 
why  they  are  raised ;  of  the  new  circum- 
stances of  their  being ;  and  of  their  con- 
dition when  the  thousand  years  shall 
have  ended.  In  so  important  a  matter 
as  this,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
whole  subject  would  be  left  to  a  single 
hint  in  a  symbolical  representation — de- 
pending on  the  doubtful  meaning  of  a 
single  word,  and  with  nothing  to  enable 
UM  to  determine  with  absolute  eertaint/ 
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that  this  muit  be  the  meaning,  {d)  If 
it  be  meant  that  this  is  a  description  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  righteow  as  snch 
—embracing  all  the  righteous — then  it 
is  wholly  unlike  all  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
that  we  have  in  the  Bible.  Here  the 
account  is  confined  to  '  those  that  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus/  and 
to  *  those  who  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast.'  If  the  righteous  as  such  are  here 
referred  to,  why  are  these  particular 
classes  specified  ?  Why  are  not  the  usual 
general  terms  employed  ?  Why  is  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  confined  to 
these  ?  Elsewhere  in  th%  Scriptures  the 
account  of  the  resurrection  is  given  in 
the  most  ^enera^  terms  (comp.  Matt.xzy. 
41 ;  John  y.  28,  29,  iv.  54 ;  Rom.  ii.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21 ;  2  Thess. 
I  10;  Heb.  iz.  28 ;  1  John  ii.  28,  29,  iii. 
2),  and  if  this  had  been  the  designed 
reference  here,  it  is  inconceivable  why 
the  statement  should  be  limited  to  the 
martyrs,  and  to  those  who  have  evinced 
great  fidelity  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
and  allurements  to  apostacy.  These  cir- 
cumstances furnish  strong  presumptive 
proofs,  at  least,  against  the  doctrine  that 
^•'ere  is  to  be  a  literal  resurrection  of  all 
tha  sunts  at  the  beginning  of  the  Millen- 
nial period.  Comp.  **  Christ's  Second 
Chmingf*  by  Rev.  David  Brown,  p.  219, 
leq. 

(2)  In  reference  to  many  of  the  views 
necessarily  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Second  Advent,*  and  avowed  by  those 
who  hold  that  doctrine,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  they  receive  any  counte- 
nance or  support  from  this  passage.  In 
the  language  of  Prof.  Stuart  (com.  ii. 
479),  there  is  "not  a  word  of  Christ's 
descent  to  the  earth  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennium.  Nothing  of  the  literal 
assembling  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  ,* 
nothing  of  the  Messiah's  temporal  reign 
on  earth;  nothing  of  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  worlSiy  peace  and  plenty." 
Indeed,  in  all  this  passage,  there  is  net 
the  remotest  hint  of  the  grandeur  an  i 
magnifif^nce  of  the  reign  of  Christ  as  a 
literal  king  upon  the  earth ;  nothing  of 
his  having  a  splendid  capital  at  Jerusa- 
lem or  any  where  else ;  nothing  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  a  miraculous  kind ;  no- 
thing of  the  renovation  of  the  earth  to 
fit  it  for  the  abode  of  the  risen  saints. 
All  this  is  the  mere  work  of  fancy,  and 
no  man  ean  pretend  that  it  is  to  be  found 
In  tbiM  pBSiage, 


(3)  Nor  is  there  any  thing  here  if 
a  literal  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  as  Prof.  Stuart  himself  sup- 
poses. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
a  scholar  so  accurate  as  Prof.  Stuart  is, 
and  one  too  who  has  so  little  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  connected  with  a 
literal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth, 
should  have  lent  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  perhaps  the  most  objectionable 
of  all  the  do^as  connected  with  that 
view — the  opinion  that  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  will  be  raised  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Millennial  period.  Of  this  there 
is  not  one  word,  one  intimation,  one  hint 
in  the  passage  before  us.  John  says 
expressly,  and  as  if  to  guard  the  point 
from  all  possible  danger  of  this  eonitrue- 
(ton,  that  he  'saw  the  souls  of  thera 
that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus ;'  he  saw  them  'living'  and  'reign- 
ing* with  Christ — raised  to  exalted  honor 
during  that  period,  as  if  they  had  beei 
raised  from  the  dead;  but  he  nowhere 
mentions  or  intimates  that  they  were 
raised  up  from  their  grares ;  that  they 
were  clothed  with  bodies;  that  they 
had  their  residence  now  literally  on 
the  earth;  or  that  .they  were  in  any 
way  otherwise  than  aisembodied  spirits. 
There  is  not  even  one  word  of  thdr 
having  '  a  spiritual  body,' 

(4)  There  are  positive  argument^ 
Ffhich  are  perfectly  decisive,  against  the 
interpretation  which  supposes  that  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  will  be  raised  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Millennial  period 
to  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth  for  a 
thousand  years.  Among  these  are  the 
following :- — 

(a)  If  the  'first  resurrection*  mess 
rising  from  the  grave  in  immortal  and 
glorified  bodies,  we  do  not  need  the  as- 
surance (ver.  6)  that  "on  such  the  se- 
cond death  hath  no  power;'*  that  is, 
that  they  would  not  perish  for  ever. 
That  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  state- 
ment.  But  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
main  idea  is  that  the  principles  of  die 
martyrs  and  of  the  most  eminent  saioti 
would  be  revived  and  would  liro — as  if 
the  dead  were  raised  up — and  would  be 
manifested  by  those  who  were  in  mortal 
bodies — men  living  on  the  earth — then 
there  would  be  a  propriety  in  saying  that 
all  such  were  exempt  from  the  danger 
of  the  second  death.  Once  indeed  they 
would  die ;  but  the  second  death  could 
not  reach  them.    Comp.  Rev.  ii.  10,  11. 
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^  (h)  In  the  '*k?^ole  passage  there  are 
out  two  classes  <  i  men  referred  to.  There 
are  those  'who  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection;'  that  is,  according  to  the 
supposition,  all  the  saints;  and  there 
are  those  over  whom  *  the  second  death' 
ka»  power.  Into  which  of  these  classes 
are  we  to  put  the  myriads  of  men  having 
flesh  and  blood  who  are  to  people  the 
world  daring  the  Millennium  ?  They 
have  no  part  in  'the  first  resurrection' 
if  it  be  a  bodily  one.  Are  Utiej  then 
given  over  to  the  power  of  the  '  second 
death  ?'  But  if  the  *  first  resurrection'  be 
regarded  as  figurative  and  spiritual,  then 
the  statement  that  those  who  are  actu- 
ated by  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  and  of 
the  eminent  saints  shall  not  experience 
the  'second  death,'  is  seen  to  have 
meaning  and  pertinency. 

(e)  The  mention  of  the  time  during 
which  they  are  to  reign,  if  it  be  literally 
understood,  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
statement  of  the  Bible  in  other  places. 
They  are  to  '  live  and  reign  with  Christ' 
a  tkoutand  years.  What  then  ?  Are 
they  to  live  no  longer?  Are  they  to 
reign  no  longer  with  him?  This  sup- 
position is  entirely  contrary  to  the  cur- 
rent statement  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
is,  that  they  are  to  live  and  reign  with 
him /or  ever,  1  These,  iv.  17 :  "  And  #0 
Jkall  vie  ever  be  with  the  Lord"  Accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  '  literalists,'  the 
declaration  that  they  'should  live  and 
reign  with  Christ,'  considered  as  the 
eharacteristic  feature  of  the  Millennial 
state,  is  to  terminate  with  the  thousand 
years — for  this  is  the  promise,-  according 
to  that  view,  that  they  should  thus  live 
and  reign.  But  it  need  not  be  said  that 
this  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  they  are  to 
live  and  reign  with  him  for  ever. 

{d)  A  farther  objection  to  this  view  is, 
tiiat  the  wicked  part  of  the  world — "the 
rest  of  the  dead  who  lived  not  again  un- 
til the  thousand  years  were  finished," 
must  of  course  be  expected  to  'live 
again'  in  the  same  bodily  sense  when 
those  thousand  years  were  finished.  But 
so  far  from  Uus,  there  is  no  mention  of 
their  living  then.  When  the  thousand 
years  are  finished,  Satan  is  loosed  for  a 
season ;  then  the  nations  are  roused  to 
opposition  ai^ainst  Ood ;  then  there  is  a 
eonflict,  ay^  the  hostile  forces  are  ovor- 
Ihrown ;  and  then  comes  the  final  judg- 
«anft.    l^Hiing  aU  t^is  time  we  vead  of 


no  resurrection  at  all.  The  period  aftec 
this  is  to  be  filled  up  with  something 
besides  the  resurrection  of  'the  rest  of 
the  dead.'  Inhere  is  no  intimation,  as 
the  literal  construction  as  it  is  claimed 
would  demand,  that  immediately  after 
the  'thousand  years  are  finished'  the 
'rest  of  the  dead' — the  wicked  dead — 
would  be  raised  up  ,*  nor  is  there  any  in- 
timation of  such  a  resurrection  until  all 
the  dead  are  raised  up  for  the  final  trial, 
ver.^  12.  But  every  consideration  de- 
mands, if  the  interpretation  of  the  '  lite- 
ralists' be  correct,  that  the  'rest  of  the 
dead' — the  unconverted  dead  —  should 
be  raised  up  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  Millennial  period,  and  be  raised 
up  as  a  distinct  and  separate  class. 

(e)  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  pas 
sage  itself  that  the  righteous  will  be 
raised  up  as  such  in  ttis  period,  and  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  is 
contrary  to  that  supposition.  There  are 
but  two  classes  mentioned  as  having  part 
in  the  first  resurrection.  They  are  those 
who  were  'beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,'  and  those  who  'had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast ;'  that  is,  the  martyrs, 
and  those  who  had  been  eminent  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  Saviour  in  times  of 
great  temptation  and  trial.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  right- 
eous as  sttch  —  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
great  body  of  the  redeemed ;  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  this  refers  to  a  lite- 
ral resurrection,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  apply  it,  according  to  any  just  rules 
of  interpretation,  to  any  more  than  the 
two  classes  that  are  specified.  By  what 
rules  of  interpretation  is  it  made  to  teach 
that  allihe  righteous  will  be  raised  up 
on  that  occasion,  and  will  live  on  the 
earth  during  that  long  period  ?  In  this 
view  of  the  matter,  the  passage  does  not 
express  the  doctrine  that  the  whole 
church  of  God  will  be  raised  bodily  from 
the  grave.  And  supposing  it  had  been 
the  design  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  to  teach 
this,  is  it  credible,  when  there  are  so 
many  clear  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  so  import- 
ant a  doctrine  should  have  been  reserved 
for  one  single  passage  so  obscure,  and 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bible  in  all  ages  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive it  ?  That  is  not  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  Scriptures,  great  and  momentoui 
doctrines  are  communicated  to  mankind 

(/)  The  fair  statement  in  viu  11-16 
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is,  that  all  the  dead  will  then  be 
rallied  up,  and  be  judged.  This  is  im- 
plied in  the  general  expressions  there 
ased  —  'the  dead,  small  and  great;'  the 
'book  of  life  was  opened'  —  as  if  not 
opened  before ;  *  the  dead' — all  the  dead 
— '  were  judged  out  of  those  Uiings  which 
were  written  in  the  books ;'  '  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death 
and  hell  (hades)  delivered  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  them/  This  is  entirely 
Inconsistent  with  the  suppoeition  that  a 
large  part  of  the  race  —  to  wit,  all  the 
righteous  —  had  been  before  raised  up ; 
had  passed  the  solemn  judgment;  had 
been  clothed  with  their  immortal  bodies, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  a  joint-reign 
with  the  Sariour  on  his  throne.  In  t^be 
last  judgment,  what  place  are  they  to 
occupy  ?  In  what  sense  are  thejf  to  be 
raised  up  and  judged?  Would  such  a 
representation  have  been  made  as  is 
found  in  vs.  11-15,'if  it  had  been  de- 
signed to  teach  that  a  large  part  of  the 
race  had  been  already  raised  up,  and  had 
received  the  approvid  of  their  judge  ? 

(g)  This  representation  is  wholly  in- 
consistent, not  only  with  vs.  11-15,  but 
with  the  uniform  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  all  the  righteoue  and  the  xoicked 
%oill  be  judged  together,  and  both  at  the 
eotnxng  of  Christ,  On  no  point  are  the 
statements  of  the  Bible  more  uniform 
and  explicit  than  on  this,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  declarations  had  been  of 
design  so  made  that  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  mistake.  I  refer  for  full 
proof  on  this  point  to  the  following  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament:  Matt  z. 
32,  33,  compared  with  Mark  viii.  38; 
Rev.  xxii  12-15 ;  Matt  xvi.  24-27,  vii. 
21-23,  XXV.  10,  31-46,  xiu.  30,  38-43; 
John  V.  28,  29 ;  Acts  xviii.  31 ;  Rom.  ii. 
6-16;  2  Cor.  v.  9-11;  1  Cor.  iv.  5;  2 
Thess.  i.  6-10 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  12-15 ;  1  John 
ii.  28,  iv.  17;  Rev.  iii.  6;  1  Tim.  v.  24, 
25;  Rom.  xiv.  10,  12;  2  Pet  iii.  7,  10, 
12;  Rev.  xx.  11-16.  I*  is  utterly  »m- 
poieible  to  explain  these  passages  on 
any  other  supposition  than  that  they  are 
intended  to  teach  that  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  will  be  judged  together,  and 
both  at  the  coming  of  Christ  And,  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
explain  them  consistently  with  the  view 
that  all  the  righteous  will  have  been 
already  raised  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Millennium  in  their  immortal  and  glori- 
fied bodies,  aad  tiuU  they  have  been  I 


solemnly  approved  by  the  Saviour,  and 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  his  glory. 
Nothing  could  be  more  irreconcilable 
than  these  two  views,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  objections  to  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Millennial  period  are 
insuperable. 

IIL  The  following  points,  then,  ae- 
cording  to  the  interpretation  proposed, 
are  implied  in  this  statement  respecting 
the  *  firA  resurrection,'-  and  (heie  wiU 
clearly  comprise  all  that  is  stated  on  the 
subject 

(1)  There  will  be  a  reviving;  and  a 
prevalence  of  the  spirit  which  tetnated 
the  saints  in  the  best  days,  and  a  restor- 
ation of  their  principles  as  the  grand 
principles  which  will  control  and  govern 
the  church,  cm  ty  the  most  eminent  saints 
were  raised  again  from  the  dead,  and 
lived  and  acted  upon  the  earth. 

(2)  Their  memory  will  then  be  saered- 
ly  cherished,  and  they  will  be  honored 
on  the  earth  with  the  honor  which  is  dot 
to  their  names,  and  which  they  shoaU 
have  received  when  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  They  will  her  no  longer  cast  <nt 
and  reproached ;  no  longer  held  up  to 
obloquy  and  scorn ;  no  longer  despiiad 
and  forgotten,  but  there  will  be  a  revirivf 
of  sacred  regard  for  their  princqtles,  ei 
if  they  lived  on  the  earth,  and  had  tlM 
honor  which  was  due  them. 

(3)  There  will  be  a  state  of  thisgi 
upon  the  earth  as  if  they  thus  lived  am 
were  thus  honored.  Religion  will  a* 
longer  be  trampled  under  foot,  but  will 
triumph.  In  all  parts  of  the  eaaih  itiH 
have  the  ascendency,  as  if  the  most  eoi* 
nent  saints  of  past  ages  lived  and  reigsad 
with  the  Son  of  God  in  his  kingdom.  A 
spiritual  kingdom  will  be  set  up  with  the 
Son  of  God  at  the  head  of  it,  whidi  inU 
be  a  kingdom  of  eminent  holiness,  u  if 
the  sunts  of  the  best  days  of  the  chveh 
should  come  back  to  the  earth  and  dwcU 
upon  it  The  ruling  influence  io  the 
world  will  be  the  religion  of  the  Sob  ef 
God,  and  Uie  principles  which  bare 
governed  the  most  holy  of  his  peopla 

(4)  It  may  be  implied  that  the  sainti 
and  martyrs  of  other  times  will  be  en- 
ployed  by  the  Saviour  in  embassies  ef 
mercy;  in  visitations  of  grace  to  oar 
world  to  carry  forward  the  great  work 
of  salvation  on  earth.  Nothing  forlMdi 
the  idea  that  the  saints  in  heaven  mmj 
be  thus    employed,  and  in  this   ksf 
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7  And  when  the  thousand  years  I     8  And  shall  so  out  to  deceive 


are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed 
out  of  his  prison. 


period  of  a  thousand  years,  it  may  be 
that  they  will  be  occupied  in  such  mes- 
■ages  and  agencies  of  mercy  to  our  world 
ai  they  have  never  been  before  —  cu  if 
Ihey  were  raised  from  the  dead,  and  were 
employed  by  the  Redeemer  to  carry 
forward  his  purposes  of  mercy  to  man- 
kind. 

(5)  In  connexion  with  these  things, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  things,  they 
may  be,  during  that  period,  exalted  to 
higher  happiness  and  honor  in  heaven. 
The  restoration  of  their  principles  to 
the  earth;  the  Christian  remembrance^ 
of  their  virtues  ,*  the  prevalence  of  those 
truths  to  establish  which  they  laid  down 
their  lives,  would  in  itself  exalt  them, 
and  would  increase  their  joy  in  heaven. 
All  this  would  be  well  represented,  in 
Tision,  by  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ,* 
and  admitting  that  this  was  all  that  was 
intended,  the   representation  of  John 
here  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ap- 
propriate.   What  could  better  symbolize 
it — and  we  must  remember  that  this  t« 
a  symbol  —  than  to  say  that  at  the  cpm- 
mencement  of  this  period  there  was,  as 
it  were,  a  solemn  preparation  for  a  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  departed  dead  seemed 
to  stand  there,  and  that  a  sentence  was 
pronounced  in  their  favor,  and  that  they 
oeoame  associated  with  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  honors  of  his  kingdom,  and  that 
their  principles  were  now  to  reign  and  tri- 
umph in  the  earth,  and  that  the  ^ng- 
dom  which  they  labored  to  establish 
-would  be  set  up  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  in  high  purposes  of  mercy 
and    benevolence    durine    that  period 
they  would  be  employed  in  maintaining 
and  extending  the  principles  of  reli- 
l^on  in    the  world?     Admitting   that 
the  Iloly  Spirit  intended  to  represent 
these  things,  and  these  only,  no  more 
appropriate  symbolical  language  could 
have  been  used ;  none  that  would  more 
accord  with  the  general  style  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation. 

7,  And  when  the  thoueand  yean  are 
expired.  See  ver.  2.  f  Satan  ehall  he 
looeed  out  of  hie  prieon.  See  ver.  3. 
That  is,  a  state  of  things  will  then  occur 
as  if  Satan  should  be  for  a  time  let  leese 


the  nations  whioh  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  *  and 

a  £x6.  88. 2,  30. 1. 


again,  and  should  be  permitted  to  go  ae 
formerly  over  the  world.  No  hitima- 
tion  is  given  tohy  or  hoto  he  would  be 
thus  released  from  his  prison.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  infer  that  it  would  be 
a  mere  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  God. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  is, 
that  there  would  be,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  a  temporary  outbreak  of 
wickedness,  a»  if  Satan  were  for  a  time 
released  from  his  chains, 

8.  And  ehall  go    out   to   deceive  the 
natione.     See  Notes  on  ch.  xii.  9.     The 
meaning  here  is,  that  he  would  again, 
for  a  time,  act  in  his  true  character,  and 
in  some  way  delude  the  nations  ono^ 
more.    In  what  way  this  would  be  done 
is  not  stated.    It  would  be,  howereTy 
clearly  an  appeal  to  the  wicked  passions 
of  mankind,  exciting  a  hope  that  they 
might  yet  overthrow  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth.     ^  Which  are  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth.    Literally 
corneri  of  the  earth,  as  if  the  earth  were 
one  extended  square  plain.    The  earth 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
four  parts  or  quarters  —  the  eastern,  the 
western,  the  northern,  and  the  southern. 
It  is  implied  here  that  the  deception  or 
apostacy  referred  to  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  spot  or  portion  of  the  world, 
but  would  extend  afar.    The  idea  see^ 
to  be,  that  during  that  period,  though 
there  would  be  a  general  prevsdence  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  general  diffusion  of 
its  blessings,  yet  that  the  earth  would 
not  be  entirely  under  its  influence,  and 
especially  that  the  native  character  of 
the  human  heart  would  not  be  changed. 
Man,  under  powerful  temptations,  would 
be  liable  to  be  deluded  by  tiie  great 
master  spirit  that  has  so  often  corrupted 
the  race.     Once  more  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  trial,  and  then  his 
power  would  for  ever  come  to  an  end. 
%  Qog  and  Magog,    The  name  Oog  oc- 
curs as  the  name  of  a  prince,  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  2,  8,  16,  18,  xxxix.  1,  11.    He 
is  an  invader  of  the  land  of  Israel,  the 
chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal," 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  2.     Magog  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  **  the  land  ^t 
Magog,"  and  in  Esek.  zzzix.  •,  <<!  wUl 
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Magog,  to  *  gather  them  together 

«  c  16. 14. 

lond  a  fire  on  Magog."  As  the  terms 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  re- 
presentation would  seem  to  be  that  Qog 
was  the  king  of  a  people  called  Magog, 
The  signification  of  the  names  is  un- 
known, and  consequently  nothing  can 
be  determined  about  Uie  meaning  of  this 
passage  from  that  source.  Nor  is  there 
much  known  about  the  people  who  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Ezekiel.  His  representation 
would  seem  to  be,  that  a  great  and  pow- 
erful people,  dwelling  in  the  extreme  re- 
cesses of  the  North  (ch.  xxzviiL  15,  xxxix. 
2),  would  invade  the  holy  land  after  the 
return  from  the  exile,  ch.  xxxviiL  8-12. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  they  were 
Scythiantf  residing  between  the  Caspian 
and  Eazine  Seas,  or  in  the  region  of 
Mount  Caucasus.  Thus  Josephus  {Ant. 
L  6,  3)  has  dropped  the  Hebrew  word 
Magogf  and  rendered  it  by  "Lic^Bai — 
Scythians  ;  and  so  does  Jerome.  Suidas 
renders  it  Wptrai  —  Persiant ;  but  this 
does  not  materially  vary  the  view,  since 
the  word  Scythians  among  the  ancient 
writers  is  a  collectiTC  word  to  denote  all 
the  north-eastern,  unknown,  barbarous 
tribes.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  name 
Magog,  also,  would  seem  to  denote  all 
the  unknown  barbarous  tribes  about  the 
Caucasian  Mountains.  The  fact  that 
the  names  Gog  and  Magog  are  in  Eze- 
kiel associated  with  Meshech  and  Tubal 
seems  to  determine  the  locality  of  these 
people,  for  those  two  countries  lie 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas, 
or  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Rosenm.  Bib,  Oeog.  i.  p. 
240.  The  people  of  that  region  were, 
it  seems,  a  terror  to  Middle  Asia,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Scythians  were 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Inter- 
course with  such  distant  and  savage 
nation4#ras  scarcely  possible  in  ancient 
timss;  and  hence,  from  their  numbers 
and  strength,  they  were  regarded  with 
great  terror,  just  as  the  Scythians 
were  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  as  the  Tartars  were 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  manner 
they  became  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
rude  and  savage  people;  of  enemies 
fierce  and  warlike ;  of  foes  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  as  such  they  were  referred  to  by 
both  Ezekiel  and  John.  It  has  been 
laado  a  question  whether  Ezekiel  and 


to  battle :  the  nttmber  of  whom  it 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

John  do  not  refer  to  the  same  period, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  that 
question  here.  All  that  is  needful  to  be 
understood  is,  that  John  means  to  say 
that  at  the  time  referred  to,  there  would 
be  formidable  enemies  of  the  church 
who  might  be  compared  with  the  dread-  j 
ed  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Magog;  or,  : 
that  after  this  long  period  of  JMUllennial 
tranquillity  and  peace,  there  would  be  a 
state  of  things  which  might  be  propnly 
compared  with  the  invasion  of  the  holy 
land  by  the  dreaded  barbarians  of  lla- 
gog  or  Scythia.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  any  particular  country  v 
referred  to,  or  that  there  would  be  any 
one  portion  of  the  earth  which  the  got- 
pel  would  not  reach,  and  which  woaM 
be  still  barbarous,  heathen,  and  savage: 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  'v, 
that  though  religion  would  generally 
prevail,  human  nature  wonld  remaii 
essentially  corrupt  and  unchanged ;  and 
that,  therefore,  from  causes  which  an 
not  stated,  there  might  yet  be  a  feaHU 
apostacy,  and  a  somewhat  general  ftt- 
valence  of  iniquity.  This  would  be 
nothing  more  than  has  occurred  after  tb« 
most  favored  times  in  the  church,  aai 
nothing  more  than  human  nature  wodd 
exhibit  at  any  time,  if  all  restraints  wert 
withdrawn,  and  men  were  suffered  ta 
act  out  their  native  feelings.  Why  itSt 
will  be  permitted;  what  causes  wifl 
bring  it  about ;  what  subordinate  agen- 
cies will  be  employed,  is  not  said,  and 
conjecture  would  be  vain.  The  reader 
who  wishes  more  information  in  regard 
to  Gog  and  Magog,  may  consult  "Pnl 
Stuart  on  this  book,  vol.  u.  pp.  364-36^ 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
Comp.  especially  Rosenmiiller  on  Exek. 
xxxviii.  2.  See  also  Sale's  Koran,  Prt, 
Di8,  g  4,  and  the  Koran  itself.  Sura  xvifi. 
94,  and  xxi.  95.  f  To  gather  the%n  to- 
gether to  battle.  Am  if  to  assemble  then 
for  war ;  that  is,  a  state  of  things  woold 
exist  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  true  rcligiont 
a$  if  distant  and  barbarous  nations 
should  be  aroused  to  make  war  on  the 
church  of  God.  The  meaning  is,  that 
there  would  be  an  awakened  hostili^ 
against  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  tht 
earth.  See  Notes  on  oh.  xri.  14.  f  Tk» 
number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  <ff  At 
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9^ia,  A  common  comparison  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  denote  a  great  multitude.  Gen. 
zxiL  17,  zxxii.  12,  xli.  49;  1  Sam.  ziii. 
6 1  1  Kings  iv.  20,  et  al, 

I  c.  Condition  of  thing§  in  the  period 
rejevred  to  in  V9,  7,  8. 

(1)  This  will  occur  at  the  eloee  of  the 
HUlennial  period  —  the  period  of  the 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  said,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  immediately  aftA  that ; 
but  the  statement  is  explicit  that  it  will 
be  after  that,  or  ''when  the  thousand 
years  are  expired."  There  may  be  an 
mterral  before  it  shall  be  accomplished 
of  an  indefinite  time ;  the  alienation  and 
eorruption  may  be  gradual ;  a  considera- 
ble period  may  elapse  before  the  apos- 
.tacy  shall  assume  an  organized  form,  or, 
In  the  language  of  John,  before  the  hosts 
shall  "  be  gathered  to  battle,''  but  it  is  to 
be  the  next  marked  and  prominent  event 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  and  is  to  pre- 
.eede  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

(2)  This  will  be  a  brief  period.  Com- 
pared with  the  long  period  of  prosperity 
that  preceded  it,  and  perhape  compared 
with  the  long  period  that  shall  follow  it 
before  the  final  judgment,  it  will  be  short. 
Thus  in  ver.  3,  it  is  said  that  Satan 
''must  be  loosed  a  little  eeaeon"  See 
Kotes  on  that  verse.  There  is  no  way  of 
determining  the  time  with  exactness ;  but 
we  are  assured  that  it  will  not  be  long. 

(3)  What  will  be  the  exact  state  of 
things  then,  can  be  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture.   We  may  say,  however,  that  it 

'will  not  be  (a)  necessarily  war.  The  lan- 
guage is  figurative  and  symbolical,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  an 
actual  and  bloody  warfare  will  be  lite- 
rally waged  against  the  church.  Nor  (b) 
will  there  be  a  literal  invasion  of  the 
land  of  Palestine  as  the  residence  of  the 
saints,  and  the  capital  of  the  Redeemer's 
visible  empire ;  for  there  is  not  a  hint  of 
this  —  not  a  word  to  justify  such  an  in- 
terpretation. Nor  (c)  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  there  will  be  literally  such 
nations  as  will  be  then  called  *  Qog  and 
Magog' — for  this  language  is  figurative, 
and  designed  to  characterize  the  foes  of 
the  church  —  as  being  in  some  respects 
formidable  and  terrible  as  were  those 
ancient  nations. 

We  may  thus  suppose  that  at  that 
time,  from  causes  which  are  unexplained, 
there  will  be  (a)  a  revived  opposition  to 
the  truths  of  religion;  (6)  the  prevalence, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  infidelity; 


(c)  a  great  spiritual  declension;  {d)  a 
combination  of  interests  opposed  to  the 
gospel;  (e)  possibly  some  new  form 
of  error  and  delusion  that  shall  exten- 
sively prevail.  Satan  may  set  up  some 
new  form  of  religion,  or  he  may  breathe 
into  those  that  may  already  exist  a  spirit 
of  worldliness  and  vanity — some  new 
manifestation  of  the  religion  of  forms  — 
that  shall  for  a  limited  period  produce  a 
general  decline  and  apostacy.  As  there 
is,  however,  no  distinct  specification  of 
what  will  characterize  the  world  at  that 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
is  referred  to  any  more  than  in  this  gene- 
ral manner. 

(4)  A  few  remarks  may,  however,  be 
made  on  the  probability  of  what  is  here 
affirmed — for  it  seems  contrary  to  what 
we  should  suppose  would  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  closing  period  of  the 
world.  The  following  remarks,  then, 
may  show  that  this  anticipated  state 
of  things  is  not  improbable:  (a)  We 
are  to  reitfember  that  human  nature  will 
then  be  essentially  the  same  as  now. 
There  is  no  intimation  that  man  as  bom 
into  the  world  will  be  then  different  from 
what  he  is  now;  or  that  any  of  the  natu- 
ral corrupt  tendencies  of  the  human 
heart  will  be  changed.  Men  will  be 
liable  to  the  same  outbreaks  of  passion ; 
to  be  influenced  by  the  same  forms  of 
temptation ;  to  fall  into  the  same  degene- 
racy and  corruption ;  to  feel  the  same 
unhappy  influences  of  success  and  pros- 
perity as  now — for  all  this  appertains  to 
a  fallen  nature,  except  as  it  is  checked 
and  controlled  by  grace.  We  often  mis- 
take much  in  regard  to  the  Millennial 
state  by  supposing  that  all  the  evils  of 
the  apostacy  will  be  arrested,  and  that 
the  nature  of  man  will  be  as  wholly 
changed  as  it  will  be  in  the  heavenly 
worlX  (6)  The  whole  history  of  the 
church  has  shown  that  there  is  a  liability 
to  declension  even  in  the  best  state,  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  highest  spiritual 
prosperity.  To  see  this  we  have  only  to 
remember  the  example  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  how  readily  they  apostatized  after 
the  most  striking  manifestation  of  the 
divine  mercies ;  the  early  Christian 
church,  and  how  soon  it  declined ;  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  how 
soon  their  spirituality  departed ;  the  va- 
rious revivals  of  religion  that  have  oo* 
currod  from  time  to  time,  and  how  soon 
they  have  been  succeeded  by  coldness^ 
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9  And  *  they  went  up  on  the 

•  18.8.8;  Bse.38.9,ie. 

worldlineM,  and  error;  the  fact  that  great 
religious  denominations  which  have  be- 
gan their  career  with  zeal  and  love,  have 
go  soon  degenerated  in  spfirit,  and  fallen 
into  the  same  formality  and  worldliness 
which  they  have  evinced  who  have  gone 
before  them ;  and  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual Christian,  who  from  the  most  ex- 
alted state  of  love  and  joj,  so  soon  often 
declines  into  a  state  of  conformity  to  the 
world.  These  are  sad  views  of  human 
nature,  even  under  the  influence  of  true 
religion ;  but  the  past  history  of  man  has 
l^ven  but  too  much  occasion  for  such 
reflections,  and  too  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  same  things  may  occur, 
for  a  time,  even  under  the  best  forms  in 
which  religion  may  manifest  itself  in  a 
fallen  world.  Man's  nature  will  be  better 
in  heaven,  and  religion  there  in  its 
purest  and  best  form  will  be  permanent ; 
here  we  are  not  to  be  surpilbed  at  any 
outbreak  of  sin,  or  any  form  of  declen- 
sion in  religion.  What  has  often  occurred 
in  the  world  on  a  small  scale,  we  may 
suppose  may  then  occur  on  a  larger  scale. 
-  Just  as  on  a  small  scale,  in  some  little 
eommunity  like  that  of  Northampton, 
as  described  by  President  Edwards,  after 
the  remarkable  sense  of  God's  presence 
over  the  whole  town  had  begun  to  wax 
feeble,  the  still  unconverted  persons  of 
it,  though  subdued  and  seemingly  won 
over  to  Christ,  would  by  little  and  little 
recover  themselves,  and  at  length  ven- 
ture forth  in  their  true  character,  so  it 
will  be,  in  all  probability,  on  a  vast  scale, 
at  the  close  of  the  latter  day.  The  un- 
converted portion  of  the  world  —  long 
constrained  by  the  religious  influences 
every  where  surrounding  them  to  fall  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  catching  ap- 
parently its  holy  impulses,  but  never 
coming'  savingly  under  its  power — this 
portion  of  mankind,  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  fear  will  not  be  small,  will  now  be 
freed  from  these  irksome  restraints,  no 
longer  obliged  to  .breathe  an  atmosphere 
uncongenial  to  their  nature."  Brown  on 
the  Second  Coming  of  Chriet,  p.  442. 
**  No  oppression  is  so  grievous  to  an  un- 
sanctified  heart  as  that  which  arises  from 
the  purity  of  Christianity.  A  desire  to 
shake  off  this  yoke  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  opposition  which  Christianity  has 
met  wiUi  in  the  world  in  every  period* 


breadth  of  the  earth,  and  compassed 
the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and 

and  will,  it  is  most  likely,  be  the  chief 
motive  to  influence  the  followers  of  Gog 
in  his  time."  Frater^s  ^^t  P*  '^^*    (e) 
The  representations  of  the  New  Tstta- 
ment  elsewhere  confirm  this  view  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  state  of  the  world— 4he 
state  %hen  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  oome  to 
judgment.    Luke  xviiL  8 :  "  When  the 
Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith 
on  the  earth  V*    2  Peter  iii.  3, 4 :  *<  There 
shall  come   in   the  last  days  seofferi^ 
walking  after  their  own  lasts,  and  sayings 
Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?" 
1  Thess.  V.  2,  3 :  **  The  day  of  the  Lord 
so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.    Fw 
when  they  shall  say.  Peace  and  safetj, 
then  sudden  destruction  cometh  apes 
them,  as  travail  upon  a  woman  witk 
child,  and  they  shall  not  escape."    6« 
especially  Luke  xvii.  26-30 :  "  As  it  wm 
in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  it  be  sho 
in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.    Th^ 
did  eat,  they  drank,  they  were  given  ii 
marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  entered 
into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  c&me  and  de- 
stroyed them  alL     Likewise  also  si  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Lot ;   they  did  est) 
they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  thij 
planted,  they  builded ;  but  the  same  di^ 
that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rsiaed 
fire  and    brimsto6e   from   heaven,  sod 
destroyed  them  alL     JSven  tku§  ekaU  i 
be  in  the  day  when  the  JSon  of  vm»  i»  rt- 
vealed," 

■  9.  And  they  went  ttp  on  the  breadth  t/ 
the  earth.  They  spread  over  the  esrtk 
in  extended  columns.  The  image  is  thst 
of  an  invading  army  that  seems,  in  iU 
march,  to  spread  all  over  a  land.  Tbe 
reference  here  is  to  the  hosts  assembled 
from  tiie  regions  of  Gog  and  Magog; 
that  is,  to  the  formidable  enemies  of  the 
gospel  that  would  be  roused  up  at  the 
close  of  the  period  properly  celled  the 
MiHennial  period  — the  period  of  the 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  necessary  le 
suppose  that  there  would  be  literaUM 
armies  of  enemies  of  God  summoned 
from  lands  that  would  be  called  lands  of 
'  Gog  and  Magog,'  but  all  that  is  neeei- 
sarily  implied  is,  that  there  will  be  • 
state  of  hostility  to  the  church  cf  Christ 
which  would  be  well  illustrated  by  sneh 
a  comparison  with  an  invading  host  of 
barbarians.  The  expression  '  the  breadth 
of  the  land'  occurs  in  Uabaklmk  L  6^  ii 
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tiie  beloyed  city:  and  fire  came 
down  from  Qod  out  of  heaven,  and 
devoured  them. 

10  And  the  devil  that  deceived 
ihem  was  cast  into  the  lake  '  of  fire 

ft  description  of  the  inyasion  of  the  Ghal- 
deaae,  and  means  there  the  whole  extent 
a/ it;  that  is,  they  would  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  ^And  eompaeeed 
tk€  camp  of  the  saint*  about.  Besieged 
th«  camp  of  the  saints  considered  as  en- 
gaged in  war,  or  as  attacked  by  an  ene- 
my. The  "camp  of  the  saints"  here 
■eems  to  be  supposed  to  be  without  the 
walls  of  the  city;  that  is,  the  army  was 
drawn  out  for  defence.  The  fact  that 
Uie  foes  were  able  to  '  compass  this  camp 
•bout,'  an4  to  encircle  the  city  at  the 
same  time,  shows  the  greatness  of  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders.  IT  And  the  be- 
loved city,  Jerusalem  —  a  city  repre- 
sented as  beloved  by  God  and  by  his  peo- 
ple. The  whole  imagery  here  is  derived 
from  a  supposed  invasion  of  the  land  of 
Palestine — imagery  than  which  nothing 
oould  be  more  natural  to  John  in  de- 
scribing the  hostility  that  would  be 
aroused  against  the  church  in  the  latter 
day.  But  no  just  principle  of  interpre- 
tation requires  us  to  understand  this 
literally,  Comp.  Heb.  zii.  22.  Indeed 
it  would  be  absolutely  impoeeible  to  give 
this  chapter  throughout  a  literal  inter- 
pretation. What  would  be  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  very  first  verses  ?  "  I 
saw  an  angel  come  down  fron%heaven, 
having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
a  great  chain  in  his  hand ;  and  he  laid 
hold  on  the  dragon,  and  hound  him." 
Can  any  one  believe  that  there  is  to  be  a 
literal  key,  and  a  chain^  and  an  act  of 
seizing  a  eerpent,  and  binding  him  f  As 
little  is  it  demanded  that  the  passage 
before  us  should  be  taken  literally/  for 
if  it  is  maintained  that  this  should  be, 
we  may  insist  that  the  same  principle  of 
interpretation  should  be  applied  to  every 
part  of  the  chapter,  and  every  part  of 
the  book,  f  And  pre  came  down  from 
Ood  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them. 
Consumed  them — fire  being  represented 
as  devouring  or  eating.  Bee  Notes  on 
eh.  xvii.  16.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
would  be  destroyed  ae  if  fire  should 
come  down  flrom  heaven,  as  on  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  undentand  thie  literally  any  more 


and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be 
tormentea  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever. 

a  c  19.  20. 

than  it  is  the  portions  of  the  chapter  just 
referred  to.  What  is  obviously  meant 
is,  that  their  destruction  would  be  sudden, 
certain,  and  entire,  and  that  thus  the 
last  enemy  of  God  and  the  church  would 
be  swept  away.  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined from  this  about  the  meane  by 
which  this  destruction  will  be  effected; 
and  that  must  be  left  for  time  to  disclose. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  last  foes  of  God  and  the 
church  Will  be  certain  and  entire.  This 
language  as  denoting  the  final  destrue- 
tion  of  the  enemies  of  God,  is  often 
employed  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Ps.  xi. 
6 ;  Isa.  zzix.  6 ;  Ezek.  zxziz.  6,  xxzviii. 
22. 

10.  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them. 
See  Notes  on.  vs.  3,  8.  f  Wat  caet  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimetone.  In  ch. 
ziz.  20,  it  is  said  of  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet  that  they  were  *  cast  alive 
into  a  lake  of  fire,  burning  with  brim- 
stone.' Satan,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
stead of  being  doomed  at  once  to  that 
final  ruin,  was  confined  for  a  season  in  a 
dark  abyss,  ch.  zz.  1-3.  As  the  finai 
punishment  however,  he  is  appropriately 
represented  as  consigned  to  the  same 
doom  as  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet, 
that  those  great  enemies  of  God  that  had 
been  associated  and  combined  in  deceiv- 
ing the  nations,  might  share  the  same 
appropriate  punishment  in  the  end. 
Comp.  ch.  zvi.  13,  14.  f  Where  tho 
beaet  and  the  false  prophet  are.  Notes 
ch.  ziz.  20.  f  And  shall  be  tormented 
day  and  night  for  ever,  Comp.  Notes 
ch.  ziv.  11.  AU  the  great  enemies  of 
the  church  are  destroyed,  and  hencefor- 
ward there  is  to  be  no  array  of  hostile 
forces;  no  combination  of  malignant 
powers  against  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  gospel  triumphs;  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  the  final  consummation. 

Ld,  Condition  of  things- in  the  period 
referred  to  in  vs.  9,  10. 

(1)  There  will  be,  after  the  release  of 
Satan,  and  of  course  at  the  close  of  the 
Millennial  period  properly  so  called,  a 
state  of  things  which  may  be  well  repre- 
sented by  the  invasion  oif  a  oenntry  W 
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11    And  I  saw  a   great  white  throne  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from 

hMtile.formiiiable  forces.  Thia, as  shown  |  sis'  of  the  chapter,  V.  (c),  it  is  p<*«Hiblt 
IB  ih<  «xpo«ition.  ne«d  not  be  supposed  ,  that  there  will  be  a  long  period  of  cen- 
to be  Uterml.  bat  it  i?  implied  that  there  \  tinned  prosperity  and  peace  betweet  the 
will  be  decided  hostility  against  the  true  \  events  stated  in  vs.  9,  10,  and  the  final 
reUpoB.  Ii  may  be  an  organiiation  and  |  jndgmenti  as  described  in  vs.  11-15. 
•OBsolidation.  so  to  speak,  of  infidel  prin-  ;  If  so,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  book 
ciple«,  or  a  decided  worldly  spirit*  or  did  not  require  that  that  should  be  de* 
tome  preraleni  form  of  error,  or  tome  '  scribed  at  length,  and  it  most  be  admit* 
new  form  of  depravity  that  shall  be  de-  ■  ted  that  the  most  obviou»  interpretation 
veUped  by  the  circumstances  of  that  age.  :  of  the  New  Testament  would  not  bi 
What  it  will  be.  it  is  impossible  now  to  ;  &vorable  to  such  a  supposition.  Gompi 
determine,  bat,  as  shown  above  (}  6,  i),  j  Luke  xviL  26-30 ;  1  Thess.  v.  2,  3;  J 
it  is  6y  no  means  improbable  that  this  ;  Peter  iiL  3,  4;  Luke  xviii.  8.  The  great 
will  •ecor  even  at  the  close  of  the  Alii-  i  glory  of  the  world  will  be  the  MUlennisI 
lenniam.  '  period ;  when  religion  shall  have  the  ss- 

(2)  There  will  be  a  decided  defeat  of  cendency,  and  the  raee  shall  have  reached 
these  forces  thas  combined,  cr*  •/*  fire  its  highest  point  of  progress  on  earth, 
should  come  down  from  heaven  to  de-  ;  and  the  blessings  of  liberty,  intelligenee^ 
stroy  an  invading  army.  The  mode  in  peace,  and  piety,  shall  have  during  thit 
which  this  will  be  done  is  not  indeed  .  period  been  spread  over  the  globe.  In 
stated,  for  there  is  no  necessity  of  under-  that  long  duration,  who  can  estimati 
standing  the  statement  in  ver.  9  literally,  ,  the  numbers  that  shall  be  redeemed  aa4 
any  more  than  the  other  parts  of  the  saved  ?  That  period  passed,  the  greirt 
chapter.  The  fair  inference,  however, ;  purpose  contemplated  by  the  creation  of 
is,  that  it  will  be  by  a  manifest  divine  ;  the  earth  —  the  glory  of  God  in  the  n- 
agency ;  that  it  will  be  sudden,  and  that  I  demption  of  a  faBen  race,  and  in  settisf 
the  destruction  will  be  entire.  We  have  I  up  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  a  world 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  '  of  apostaey,  will  have  been  accomplished, 
outbreak  will  be  of  long  continuance,  or  ;  and  Uiere  will  be  no  reason  why  the  final 
that  it  will  very  materially  disturb  the  j  judgment  should  not  then  occur.  '^Tba 
settled  order  of  human  aJSairs  on  the  !  work  of  redemption  will  now  be  finishei 
earth  —  any  more  than  a  formidable  in-  |  The  end  for  which  the  means  of  gnee 
vasion  of  a  country  does,  when  the  in-  '■  have  been  instituted,  shall  be  obtained, 
vading  army  is  suddenly  cut  off  by  some    All  the  eflfect  which  was  intended  to  be 

aceomplished  by  them  shall  now  be  ae- 
complish^.    All  the  great  wheels  rf 


terrible  judgment  from  heaven. 

(3)  Tkit  overthrow  of  the  enemi^  of 
Ood  and  of  the  church  will  be  ^naL 
Satan  will  be  **  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  to  be  tormented  day  and 


Providence  have  gone  round — all  thingi 
are  ripe  for  Christ's  coming  to  judg- 
ment"   Pres.  Edwards,  Hi9tory  of  J2«- 


night  for  ever.''  The  beast  and  the  false  '•  demption, 
prophet  are  already  there  (ch.  zix.  20) ;  j  11.  And  J  sato  a  great  whiU  ikromL 
that  is,  they  will  have  ceased  long  since  |  This  verse  commences  the  desoriptioa 
—even  before  the  beginning  of  the  MU-  i  of  the  final  judgment,  which  embraees 
lennial  period  (ch.  zix.  20,  compared  with    the  remainder  of  the  chapter.     The  finft 


eh.  zz.  1-3) — to  have  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  in  the  world,  and  their 
power  will  have  been  brought  to  an  end. 


thing  seen  in  the  vision  is  the  bomiag 
throne  of  the  Judge.  The  things  that 
are  specified  in  regard  to  it  are  that  it 


Satan  now,  the  last  enemy,  will  be  j  was  great,  and  that  it  was  white.  Tkt 
doomed  to  the  same  hopeless  woe,  and  '  former  ezpression  means  that  it  was  high 
all  the  enemies  that  have  ever  opposed  j  or  elevated.  Comp.  Isa.  vi.  1.  The  lat- 
the  church  —  in  all  forms  of  Paganisjn,  ;  ter  ezpression — white — means  that  it  wn 
Mohammedanism,  Popery,  and  delusion,  j  tplendid  or  thining.  Oomp.  1  Kings  z. 
will  be  destroyed  for  ever.  The  world  '  18,  10,  20.  The  throne  here  is  the  same 
then  will  have  peace  j  the  church  will ;  which  is  referred  to  in  Matt  zxv.  31, 
hare  rest;  the  great  triumph  will  hare  and  called  there  ''the  throne  of  kk 
been  achieved.  ■  gloryJ*    %  And  him  that  tat  on  it.     Tk# 

(4)  F9r  reasons  stated  in  the  'Analy-  !  reference  hei^»  undoubtedJijf  !•  to  thi 
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whoTO  face  the  earth  •  and  the  hear 
ven  fled  away ;  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them. 

12  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 

c  2  Pe.  3. 10, 12. 

Lord  Jems  Christ,  the  final  Judge  of 
nankind  (comp.  Matt  xxv.  31),  and  the 
Mene  described  is  that  which  will  occur 
at  bis  Second  Advent,  f  From  tohote 
foot.  Or  from  whose  presence ;  though 
the  word  may  be  used  here  to  denote 
sore  strictly  his  face  —  as  illuminated, 
and  shining  like  the  sun.  See  ch.  i.  16, 
**  And  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun 
lUneth  in  his  strength."  ^  The  tarik 
mmd  the  heaven  Jled  away.  That  is,  as 
tile  stars,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  seem 
lo  floe  to  more  remote  regions,  and  van- 
iih  from  human  view,  so  trhen  the  Son 
«f  God  shall  descend  in  his  glory  to 
judge  the  world,  the  earth  and  all  other 
worlds  shall  seem  to  yanish.  Every  one 
m««t  admire  the  sublimity  of  this  image; 
no  one  can  contemplate  it  without  being 
awed  by  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the 
flnal  Judge  of  mankind.  Similar  ex- 
pressions, where  the  natural  creation 
■brinks  back  with  awe  at  the  presence 
ef  God,  frequently  occur  in  the  Bible. 
Oomp.  Ps.  zviii.  7-15,  Izxvii.  16-19, 
eziv.  3-6,  Habak.  iii.  6,  10,  11.  f  And 
Aere  toas  found  no  place  for  them,-  They 
•eemed  to  flee  entirely  away,  as  if  there 
was  fio  place  where  they  could  find  a 
afe  retreat,  or  which  would  receive  and 
Aelter  them  in  their  flight.  The  image 
•xpresses  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
the  idea  that  they  entirely  disappeared, 
and  no  language  could  more  sublimely 
lepresent  the  migesty  of  the  Judge. 

12.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  email  and 
'  §reat.  All  the  dead — for  this  language 
^  Would  express  that — the  whole  race  be- 
'.lag  composed  of  the  'small  and  great.' 
''Thus,  in  other  language,  the  same  idea 
*  Might  be  expressed  by  saying  the  young 
Vtsd  old;  the  rich  and  poor;  the  bond 
'md  free;  the  sick  and  well;  the  happy 
lad  the  unhappy ;  the  righteous  and  tlie 
'^  lacked ;  for  lUl  the  human  family  might, 
^  ia  these  respects,  be  considered  as  thus 
'  lUrided.  The  fair  meaning  in  fhis  place, 
'  tlierefore,  is,  that  all  the  dead  would  be 
there,  and  of  course  thi^  would  preclude 
the  idea  of  a  previous  resurrection  of  any 
fmrt  of  the  dead,  as  of  the  saints,  at  the 
bwonbinff  of-  tl^  Millennium.    There  is 


and  great,  stand  before  God :  and 
the  books  *  were  opened ;  and  an- 
other book  *  was  opened,  which  is 
the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead  were 

»  Da.  7. 10.  e  Da.12. 1;  e.21.27. 

no  intimation  here  that  it  is  the  wicked 
dead  that  are  referred  to  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  final  judgment.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  all  the  dead.  ^  Stand  i«- 
fore  God,  That  is,  they  appear  thus  to 
be  judged.  The  word  *  God'  here  must 
naturally  refer  to  the  final  Judge  on  the 
throne,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see 
Matt.  XXV.  31)  that  this  is  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  None  can 
judge  the  secrets  of  the  heart;  none  can 
pronounce  on  the  moral  character  of  all 
mankind  of  all  countries  and  ages,  and 
determine  their  everlasting  allotment, 
but  he  who  is  divine,  f  And  the  books 
were  opened.  That  is,  the  books  con- 
taining the  record  of  human  deeds.  The 
representation  is,  that  all  that  men  have 
done  is  recorded,  and  that  it  will  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  final  trial,  and  will  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  last  judgment. 
The  imagery  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  accusations  made  against  such  as  are 
arraigned  before  human  courts  of  justice. 
^  And  another  book  was  opened,  which  is 
tne  book  of  life.  The  book  containing 
the  record  of  the  names  of  all  who  shall 
enter  into  life,  or  into  heaven.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  iii.  5.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  John  saw  not  only  the  general 
books  opened  containing  the  records  of 
the  deeds  of  men,  but  that  he  had  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  list  or  roll  of  those  who 
were  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  It 
would  seem  that  in  regard  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  impenitent  and  the  wicked, 
the  judgment  will  proceed  on  their  deeds 
in  general ;  in  regard  to  the  righteous, 
it  will  turn  on  the  fact  that  their  names 
had  been  enrolled  in  the  book  of  life. 
That  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  sentence  that  is  to  be  passed 
on  them.  He  will  be  safe  whose  name 
is  found  in  the  book  of  life ;  no  one  will 
be  safe  who  is  to  have  his  eternal  des- 
tiny determined  by  his  own  deeds.  This 
passage  proves  particularly  that  the 
righteous  dead  are  referred  to  here  as 
being  present  at  the  final  judgment; 
and  is  thus  an  additional  argument 
against  the  supposition  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  fighteoosy  and  a  judgment  oi^ 
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judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing *  to  their  works. 

13  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it;  and  death  and 
*  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which 

a  Je.  82. 19;  Mat.  16.  27.    h  Or,  the  grave. 

them,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Millen- 
ninm.  %  And  the  dead  were  judged  otU 
of  those  thingi  xohich  were  written  iri  the 
books.  The  records  which  had  been  made 
of  t^eir  deeds.  The  final  judgment  will 
proceed  on  the  record  Uiat  hafi  been 
made.  It  will  not  be  arbitrary,  and  will 
not  be  determined  by  rank,  condition,  or 
profession,  but  it  will  be  according  to  the 
record,  f  According  to  their  works.  See 
Notes  on  2  Oor.  y.  10.  The  fact  that  the 
name  of  any  one  was  found  in  the  book 
of  life  would  seem,  as  above  remarked, 
to  determine  the  certainty  of  salvation, 
but  the  amount  of  reward  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  service  rendered  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  attainments  made  in 
piety. 

13.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it.  All  that  had  been 
buried  in  the  depths  of  oceans.  This 
number  in  the  aggregate  will  be  great 
If  we  include  all  who  were  swept  off  by 
the  flood,  and  all  who  have  perished  by 
shipwreck,  and  all  who  have  been  killed 
in  naval  battles  and  buried  in  the  sea, 
and  all  who  have  been  swept  away  by 
inundations  of  the  ocean,  and  all  who 
have  peacefully  died  at  sea,  as  sailors, 
or  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  or  bene- 
volence, tiie  number  in  the  aggregate 
will  be  immense  —  a  number  so  vast 
that  it  was  proper  to  notice  them  parti- 
cularly in  the  account  of  the  general 
resurrection  and  the  last  judgment 
^  And  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the 
aead  which  were  in  them.  That  is,  all 
the  dead  came,  from  all  regions  where 
they  were  scattered — on  the  land  and  in 
the  ocean  —  in  this  world  and  in  the  in- 
visible world.  '  Death  and  heir  are  here 
personified,  and  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing dominion  over  the  dead,  and  as  now 
delivering  up,  or  surrendering  those  who 
were  held  under  them.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  words  here  used,  see  Notes  on  oh. 
i.  18,  vi.  8.  Oomp.  Notes  on  Matt  x. 
23,  Luke  xvL  23,  Job  z.  21,  22,  Isa. 
ziv.  9.  This  whole  representation  is 
•BtMj  inoonsistant  with  the  lupposi- 


were  in  them;  and  they  wen 
judged  every  man  according  ta 
their  works. 

14  And  death  *  and  hell  were 
oast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  ii 
the  second  death. 

«  Hoe.  13.  U;  1  00.16. 38,  M. 

tion  that  a  large  part  of  the  dead  had 
been  already  raised  up  at  the  beginamg 
of  the  Millennial  period,  and  \aA  been 
permitted,  in  their  glorified  bodies  to 
reign  wiUi  Christ     f  Amd  thew  were 
Judged,  Ac    All  these  were  judged-^ 
the  righteous  and  the  wioked;  those 
buried  at  sea,  and  those  buried  on  the 
land ;  the  small  and  the  great ;  the  dead, 
in  whatever  world  they  may  have  been. 
14.  And  death  and  hell  were  eotl  into 
the  lake  of  fire:    Death  and  Hades  (AeO) 
are  here  personified,  as  they  are  in  the 
previous  verse.    The  declaration  is  equi- 
valent to  the  statement  in  1  Cor.  zv.  26, 
"  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed 
is  de€Uh."    See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
The  idea  is,  that  death,  eonsidored  ai 
the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  vith 
all  the  attendant  woes,  will  exist  bo 
more.    The  righteous  will  live  fi»  ever, 
and  the  wicked  will  linger  on  in  a  steti  . 
never  to  be  terminated  by  death.   Hm 
reign  of  Death  and  Hades^  as  meh, 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  wdm 
of  things  would  oommenee  whore  tftw 
would  be  unknown.      There  mi^  W 
that  which  would   he  pioperiy  eaOed 
death,  but  it  would  not  be  death  in  tkii 
form ;  the  soul  would  live  for  ever,  bat  il   \ 
would  not  be  in  that  condition  ripi*-    \ 
sented  by  the  word  iAtf—hadee,    That 
would  be  death  still,   but    a  ''seeoei 
death  differs  firom  the  first,  in  the  bd 
that  it  is  not  a  separation  of  the  soul  sad 
body,  but  a  state  of  e<mtimMl  eigony  Vk9 
that  which  the  first  death  infliets — liki 
that  in  intensity,   but   not  in  kind.' 
Prof.  Stuart,    f  Thim  ie  the  meond  dmA. 
That  is,  this  whole  proeesshert  deseriM 
— the  condemnation,  and  the  final  daaA 
and  ruin  of  those  whose  names  are  'sot 
found  written  in  the  book  of  lift^'  pe* 
perly    constitates    the    second    datlh. 
This  proves  that  when  it  is  said  thai 
'  death  and  hell  were  cast  Into  a  lake  «f 
fire,'  it  oannot  b^meant  that  all  puirit- 
ment  will  cease  for  ever,  and  thsiiB 
will  be  saved,  for  the  writer  gees  es  H 
describe  what  he  oaUi   'the 
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15  And  whosoeyer  was  not  found 

«  Hat.  25. 4L 

d^th'  as  still  ezisting.  See  ver.  15. 
John  describes  this  as  3ie  second  death, 
not  becaase  it  in  all  respects  resembles 
the  first  death,  but  becaase  it  has  so 
man  J  points  of  resemblance  that  it  may 
bo  properly  called  death.  Death,  in 
any  form,  is  the  penalty  of  law;  it 
b  attended  with  ipin ;  it  cuts  off  from 
hope,  from  friends,  from  enjoyment; 
it  subjects  him  who  dies  to  a  much 
dread^  condition,  and  in  all  these 
respects  it  was  proper  to  call  the  final 
eondition  of  the  wicked,  death  —  though 
it  would  still  be  true  that  the  soul  would 
liye.  There  is  no  eyidence  that  John 
meant  to  affirm  that  the  second  death 
would  imply  an  extinction  of  existence. 
Death  nerer  does  that;  the  word  does 
tiot  naturally  and  properly  convey  that 
idea. 

15.  ^And  whoeoever.  All  persons,  of 
all  ranks,  ages,  and  conditions.  No 
word  could  be  more  comprehensive  than 
this.  The  single  condition  here  stated, 
as  being  that  which  would  save  any  from 
being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  is,  that 
they  are  ''found  written  in  the  book  of 
life."  All  besides  these,  princes,  kings, 
nobles,  philoeophers,  statesmen,  con- 
querors; rich  men  and  poor  men;  the 
bond  and  the  free ;  the  young  and  the 
aged ;  the  gay,  the  vain,  the  proud,  and 
the  sober ;  the  modest,  and  the  humble, 
will  be  doomed  to  the  lake  of  fire.  Unlike 
in  all  other  things,  they  will  be  alike  in 
the  only  thing  on  which  their  eternal 
destiny  will  depend — that  they  have 
not  so  lived  that  their  names  have  be- 
<s«me  recorded  in  the  book  of  life.  As 
they  will  also  be  destitute  of  true  reli- 
gion, there  will  be  a  propriety  that  they 
eh  all  share  the  same  doom  in  the  future 
world.  ^  Written  in  the  book  of  life. 
Bee  Notes  on  ch.  iii.  5.  ^  Wat  eatt 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  See  Notes  on 
Hatt.  XXV.  41.  That  is,  they  will  be 
doomed  to  a  punishment  which  will  be 
well  represented  by  their  lingeripg  in  a 
sea  of  fire  for  ever.  This  is  the  telrmi- 
nation  of  the  judgment;  the  winding  up 
of  the  affairs  o^  meq.  The  vision  of 
John  here  rests  for  a  moifient  on  the 
doom  of  the  wicked,  and  then  turns  to 
a  more  frill  contemplation  of  the  happy 
lot  of  the  righteous  as  detailed  in  the 
twe  closing  chapters  of  the  book. 


written  in  the  book  of  life  was  c^ 
into  tihe  lake  of  fire.* 

3  3.  Condition  of  thinga  referred  to  in 
vs.  11-16. 

(1)  There  will  be  a  general  resuireo- 
tion  of  the  dead — of  me  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  This  is  impUed  by  the 
statement  that  the  '  dead  small  and 
great'  were  seen  to  stand  before  God; 
that  'the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it;*  that '  Death  and  Hades  gave 
up  their  dead.'  All  were  there  whose 
names  were  or  were  not  written  in  the 
book  of  life. 

(2)  There  will  be  a  solemn  and  im- 
partial judgment.  How  long  a  time  this 
will  occupy,  is  not  said,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  known — for  time  is  of  no  con- 
sequence where  there  is  an  eternity  of 
devotion  —  but  it  is  said  that  they  will 
all  be  judged  "  according  to  their  works ;" 
that  is,  strictiy  according  to  their  cha- 
racter. They  will  receive  no  arbitrary 
doom ;  they  will  have  no  sentence  which 
will  not  be  just.    See  Matt.  zxv.  31-46. 

(3)  This  will  be  the  final  judgment 
After  this,  the  affairs  of  the  race  will  be 
put  on  a  different  footing.  This  will  bo 
the  end  of  the  present  arrangements; 
the  end  of  the  present  dispensations ;  tiio 
end  of  human  probation.  The  great 
question  to  be  determined  in  regard  to 
our  world  will  have  been  settled ;  what 
the  plan  of  redemption  was  intended  to 
accomplish  on  the  earth  will  have  been 
accomplished;  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  converting  sinners  will  have 
come  to  an  end ;  and  the  means  of  grace, 
as  such,  will  be  employed  no  more. 
There  is  not  here  or  elsewhece  an  inti- 
mation that  beyond  this  period  any  of 
these  things  will  exist,  or  that  the  work 
of  redemption,  as  such,  will  extend  into 
the  world  beyond  the  judgment.  As 
there  is  no  intimation  tiiat  the  condition 
of  the  righteous  will  be  changed,  so  there 
is  none  that  the  condition  of  the  wicked 
will  be;  as  there  is  no  hint  that  the 
righteous  will  ev«r  be  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, or  to  the  danger  of  falling  Ato 
sin,  so  there  is  none  that  the  offers  of 
salvation  will  ever  again  be  made  to  the 
wicked.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
representation  is,  that  ail  beyond  this 
wul  be  fixed  and  unchangeable  for  ever. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  xxii.  11. 

(4)  The  wicked  will  be  destroyed,  in 
what  may  be  properly  callod  thtt  ttimd 
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dsath.  As  remarked  in  the  Kotes,  this 
does  not  mean  that  this  death  will  in  all 
respects  resemble  the  first  death,  but 
there  will  be  so  many  points  <fF  re- 
semblance that  it  will  be  proper  to  call 
it  death.  It  does  not  mean  that  they  will 
be  annihilated,  for  death  never  implies 
that  The  meaning  is,  that  this  will  be 
a  cutting  off  from  what  is  properly  called 
't/e,  fi^m  hope,  from  happiness,  and 
from  peace,  and  a  subjection  to  pain 
and  agony,  which  it  wUl  be  proper  to 
call  death  —  death  in  the  most  fearful 
form ;  death  Uiat  will  continue  for  ever. 
No  statements  in  the  Bible  are  more 
clear  than  those  which  are  made  on  this 
point;  no  affirmation  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  could  he  more 
explicit  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  See  Notes  on  Matt. 
zzv.  46,  and  2  Thess.  L  9. 

(5)  This  will  be  the  end  of  the  woes  and 
calamities  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  sin.  The  reign  of  Satan  and  of 
Death,  so  far  as  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
is  concerned,  will  be  at  an  end,  and  hence- 
forward the  church  will  be  safe  from  all 
the  arts  and  efforts  of  its  foes.  Religion 
will  be  triumphant,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  universe  be  reduced  to  permanent 
order. 

(6)  The  preparation  is  thus  made  for 
the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous  —  the 
state  t<^  which  all  things  tend.  The 
writer  of  this  book  has  conducted  the 
prospective  history  through  all  the  times 
of  persecution  which  awaited  the  church, 
and  stated  the  principal  forms  of  error 
which  would  prevail,  and  foretold  the 
conflicts  tiirough  which  the  church  would 
pass,  and  described  its  eventful  history 
to  the  Millennial  period,  and  to  the 
final,  triumph  of  tnith  and  righteous- 
ness, and  now  nothing  remains  to  com- 
plete the  plan  of  the  work  but  to  give 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  final  condition 
of  the  redeemed.  This  is  done  in  the 
two  following  chapters,  and  with  this 
the  work  is  ended. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

AKALTSIS  or  CHS.  XXI.,  XXII.,  1-5. 

Thb  whole  of  ch.  zzL,  and  the  first 
five  verses  of  ch.  zzii.,  relate  to  scenes 
beyond  the  judgment,  and  are  descriptive 
of  the  happy  and  triumphant  state  of  the 
redeemed  church,>rhen  all  its  'Conflicts 
shall  hare  ceased,  and  all  its  enemies  I 


shall  have  been  destroyed;  That  happy 
state  is  depicted  under  the  image  of  a 
beautiful  city,  of  which  Jerusalem  was 
the  emblem,  and  it  was  disclosed  to 
John  by  a  vision  of  that  city — the  New 
Jerusalem  —  descending  frt>m  heaven. 
Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  the  pecnUax 
dwelling-place  of  God,  afid  to  the  He- 
brews it  became  thus  the  natural  em* 
blem  or  symbol  of  the  heavenly  world. 
The  conception  buying  occurred  of 
describing  the  future  condition  of  the 
righteous  under  the  image  of  a  bean- 
ti^  city,  all  that  follows  is  in  hufing 
with  that,  and  is  merely  a  carrying  oat 
of  the  image.  It  is  a  city  with  beaaUM 
walls  and  gates;  a  city  that  has  no 
temple — ^for  it  is  all  a  temple ;  a  city  that 
needs  no  light — for  God  is  its  light;  a 
city  into  which  nothing  impure  ever 
enters;  a  city  filled  with  trees,  and 
streams,  and  fountains,  ajid  fruits — the 
Paradise  Regained. 

The  description  of  that  blessed  state 
comprises  the  following  parts : —  ' 

L  A  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  as  the  final  abode  of  the 
blessed,  ver.  1.  The  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  passed  away  at  the  judg- 
ment (ch.  zz.  11-15),  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  new  heaven  and  earth  fitted  to  U 
the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

II.  A  vision  of  the  holy  city — the 
New  Jerusalem  —  descending  frx>m  hea* 
ven,  as  the  abode  of  the  redeemed,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband 
—  representing  the  fact  that  God  would 
truly  abide  with  men,  vs.  2-4.  Now  all 
the  effects  of  the  apostacy  will  cease ;  «U 
tears  will  be  wiped  away,  and  in  that 
blessed  state  there  will  be  no  more 
death,  or  sorrow,  or  pain.  This  contaiQi 
the  general  statement  of  what  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  redeemed  in  t^e  futore 
world.  God  will  be  there;  and  all  sor- 
row will  cease. 

III.  A  command  to  make  a  record  of 
tiiese  things,  ver.  5. 

rV.  A  general  description  of  thoM 
who  should  dwell  in  that  future  worid 
of  blessedness,  vs.  6-8.  It  is  for  all  who 
are  athirst;  for  all  who  desire  it,  and 
long  for  it;  for  all  who  '  overcome'  the& 
spiritual  enemies,  who  maintain  a  steady 
conflict  with  sin^  and  gain  a  viotoiy 
over  it  But  all  who  are  fearful  and 
unbelieving — all  the  abominable,  and 
murderers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolater^ 
and  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  ^ 
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lake  that  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
That  is,  that  world  will  be  pure  and  holy. 
y.  A  minute  description  of  the  city, 
representing  the  happy  abode  of  the  re- 
deemed, Ys.  9-26.  This  description  em- 
braces many  particulars : — 

(1)  Its  general  appearance,  ys.  11,  18, 

21.  It  is  bright  and  splendid  —  like  a 
precious  jasper-stone,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  composed  of  pure  gold. 

(2)  Its  walls,  YS.  12,  18.  The  walls 
wre  represented  as  '  great  and  high,'  and 
as  composed  of 'jasper.' 

(3)  Its' gates,  ys.  12,  13,  21.  The 
gates  are  twelYC  in  number,  three  on 
each  side;  and  are  each  composed  of 
a  single  pearl. 

(4)  Its  foundations,  ys.  14,  18-20. 
There  are  twelYe  foundations,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  apostles 
of  the  Lamb.  They  are  all .  composed 
of  precious  stones — jasper,  sapphire, 
chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sardius, 
chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprasus, 
jacinth,  and  amethyst. 

(5)  Its  size,  YS.  15-17.  It  is  square — 
the  length  being  as  great  as  the  breadth, 
and  its  height  tiie  same.  The  extent  of 
each  dimension" Is  twelYC  thousand  fur- 
longs—  a  length  on  each  side  and  in 
height  of  three  hundred  and  seYcnty-fiYC 
miles.  It  would  seem,  howcYer,  that 
though  the  city  was  of  that  height,  the 
toall  was  only  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
cubits,  or  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  high.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  city — the  dwellings  within  it — tow- 
ered high  aboYC  the  wall  that  was  thrown 
around  it  for  protection.  This  is  not 
uncommon  in  cities  that  are  surrounded 
by  walls. 

(6)  Its  light,  YS.  23,  24,  ch.  xxiL  6. 
It  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  moon, 
or  of  a  lamp  (ch.  xxii.  5),  to  enlighten 
It,  and  yet  there  is  no  night  there  (ch. 
zxii.  5),  for  the  glory  of  God  giYCs  light 
to  it. 

(7)  It  is  a  cvty  without  a  temple,  Yer. 

22.  There  is  no  one  place  in  it  that  is 
peculiarly  sacred,  or  where  the  worship 
of  God  will  be  exdusiYely  celebrated.  It 
will  be  all  a  temple,  and  the  worship  of 
God  will  be  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  it 

(8)  It  is  always  open,  Yer.  25.  There 
will  be  no  need  of  closing  it  as  walled 
cities  on  earth  are  closed  to  keep  ene- 
mies out,  and  it  will  not  be  shut  to 

e-erent  those  who  dwell  there  from  go- 
g  eat  and  coming  in  when  they  please. 


The  inhabitants  wUl  not  be  prisoners^ 
nor  will  they  be  iii  danger,  or  be  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  an  attack  from  an 
enemy. 

(9)  Its  inhabitants  will  all  be  pure 
and  holy,  Yer.  27.  There  will  in  no 
wise  enter  there  any  thing  that  defilee, 
or  that  works  abomination,  or  that  is 
false.  They  only  shall  dwell  there  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life. 

(10)  Its  enclosures  and  euYironl^,  oh. 
xxii.  1,  2.  A  stream  of  water,  pure  as 
crystal,  proceeds  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb.  That  stream  flows 
through  the  city,  and  on  its  banks  is  the 
tree  of  life  constantly  bearing  firuit — 
fruit  to  be  partaken  of  freely.  It  is 
Paradise  Regained — a  holy  and  beafiti- 
ful  abode,  of  which  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  only  an  imperfect  emblem,  where 
there  is.  no  prohibition,  as  tiiere  was  there, 
of  any  thing  that  grows,  and  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  falling  into  sin. 

(11)  It  is  a  place  free,  consequently, 
from  the  curse  that  was  pronounced  on 
man  when  he  forfeited  the  blessings  of 
the  first  Eden,  and  when  he  was  driYen 
out  from  the  happy  abodes  where  God 
had  placed  him. 

(12)  It  is  a  place  where  the  righteous 
shall  reign  for  CYcr,  ch.  xxiL  5.  Death 
shall  ncYer  enter  there,  and  the  presence 
and  glory  of  God  shall  fill  all  with  peace 
and  joy. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  figurative 
and  glowing  description  of  the  future 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed ;  the  eternal 
abode  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  It  is 
poetic  and  emblematical;  but  it  is  elcr 
Yating,  and  constitutes  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  close,  not  only  of  this  single 
book,  but  of  the  whole  sacred  volume — 
for  to  this  the  saints  are  every  where 
directed  to  look  forward ;  this  is  the  glo- 
rious termination  of  all  the  struggles  and 
conflicts  of  the  church ;  this  is  the  result 
of  the  work  of  redemption  in  repairing 
the  evils  of  the  fall,  and  in  bringing  man 
to  more  than  the  bliss  which  he  lost  in 
Eden.  The  mind  rests  with  delight  ob 
this  glorious  prospect ;  the  Bible  closes, 
as  a  revelation  from  heaven  should,  in  a 
manner  that  calms  down  every  anxiSne 
feeling;  that  fills  the  soul  with  peace, 
and  that  leads  the  child  of  God  to  look 
forward,  with  bright  anticipations,  and 
to  say,  as  John  did,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesua.' 
-ch.  xxii  20.     . 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

AND  I  saw  a  new  •  heaven  and 
a  new  earth:  for  the  first 
heaven  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away,  and  there  was  no 
more  sea. 


1.  And  I  iato  a  new  htaven  and  a  new 
,9arth.     Such  a  heaven  and  earth  that 
they  might  properly  be  called  new/  sach 
transformations,  and  such   changes  in 
their  appearance,  that  they  seemed  to 
be  just  created.    He  does  not  say  that 
they  were  created  now,  or  anew ;   that 
the  old  heavens  and  earth  were  annihi- 
lated ; — ^bttt  all  that  ho  says  is  that  there 
wA«  such  changes,  that  they  seemed  to 
be  new.    If  the  earth  is  to  be  renovated 
by  fire,  snoh  a  renovation  will  give  an 
appearance  to  the  globe  as  if  it  were^ 
•reated  anew,  and  might  be  attended  wiUi 
inch  an  apparent  change  in  the  heavens 
that  they  might  be  said  to  be  new.    The 
description  here  (ver.  1,)  relates  to  scenes 
a/icr  the  general  resurrection  and  the 
judgment — for  those  events  are  detailed 
Ui  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter.    In 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  language 
here,  see  Notes  on  2  Peter  iii.  13.   Com- 
pare, also,  **  The  Religion  of  Geology  and 
ite    Connected    Scieneee"    by    Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  If.,  pp.  370-i08. 
^  For  the  firet  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
mere  passed  away.    They  had    passed 
away  by  being  changed,  and  a  renovated 
universe  had  taken   their  place.     See 
Notes   on  2  Peter  >iL  10.     %  And  there 
was  no  more  sea.     This   change  struck 
John  more  forcibly,  it  would  appear, 
than  any  thing  else.    Now,  the  seas  and 
oceans  occupy  about  three-fourths  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  of  course  to  that 
extent  prevent  the  world  from  being  oc- 
cupied by  men— except  by  the  compara- 
tively small  number  that  are  mariners. 
There,  the  idea  of  John  seems  to  be,  the 
wholf  world  will  be  inhabitable,  and  no 
part  will  be  given  up  to  the  wastes  of 
oceans.    In  tibe  present  state  of  things, 
these  vast  oceans  are  necessary  to  ren- 
,  der  the  world  a  fit  abode  for  human 
brings,  as  well  as  to  give  life  and  happi- 
ness to  the  numberless  tribes  of  animals 
that  find  their  homes  in  the  waters.    In 
the  future    state,  it  would   seem,   the 
preqiBnt  arrangement  will  be  unnecessa- 

ly,  and  if  man  dwells  upon  the  earth  at 
i' 


2  And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city, 
^  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from 
God,  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
*  bride  *  adorned  for  her  husband. 

a  Is.  65. 17-19,  66.  22 ;  2  Pe.  3. 13. 
b  Is.  52. 1;  He.  11. 10, 12.  22. 
e  Is.  54.  5.  tf  Ps.  45.  9-14. 

all,  or  if  he  visits  it  as  a  temporary  abode 
(see  Notes  on  2  Peter  ilL  13),  these  vast 
wastes  of  water  will  be  needless.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  earth,  in 
its  chuiges,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  geology,  has  undergone  many  revolu- 
tions quite  as  remarkable  as  it  would  be 
if  all  the  lakes,  and  seas,  and  oceans  of 
the  earth  should  disappear.  Still,  it  ii 
not  certain  tliat  it  was  intended  that  this 
language  should  be,  understood  literally 
as  applied  to  the  material  globe.  The 
object  is  to  describe  the  future  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous,  and  the  idea  i^ 
that  that  will  be  a  world  where  there  will 
be  no  such  wastes  as  those  produced  by 
oceans.  « 

2.  And  If  John,  saw  the  holy  cityf  new 
Jerusalein,  coming  down  from  God  ovi  of 
heaven*  See  the  'Analysis'  of  the  chap- 
ter. On  the  phrase  '  new  Jerusalem,'  see 
Notes  on  Gal.  iv.  26,  and  Heb.  xiL  23. 
Here  it  refers  to  the  residence  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  heavenly  world,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  the  type  and  symbol  It 
is  here  represented  as  'ooming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven.'  This,  fA 
course,  does  not  mean  that  this  great 
city  ifzA  literally  to  descend  upon  the 
earthf  and  to  occupy  any  one  part  of  the 
renovated  world ;  but  it  is  a  symbolical 
or  figurative  representation,  designed  to 
show  that  the  abode  of  tho  righteous  wiQ 
be  splendid  and  glorious.  The  idea  of  t 
city  literally  descending  from  heaveDf 
and  being  set  upon  the  earth  with  sock 
proportions — three  hundred  and  sevea^ 
miles  high  (ver.  16),  made  of  gol^  aod 
with  single  pearls  for  gates,  and  single 
gems  for  the  foundations,  is  absurd.  No 
man  can  suppose  that  this  is  literally 
true,  and  hence  this  must  be  regarded  m 
a  figurative  or  emblematic  descijptiou- 
It  is  a  representation  of  the  heaven^ 
state  under  the  image  of  a  beaatifid  city> 
of  which  Jerusalem  was,  in  many  r** 
spects,  a  natural  and  striking  emUea 
f  Prepared  as  a  bride  uuiomed  ftr  y 
husband.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  uiz*  tt 
IxL  10.    The  porpoM  hen  im,  to 
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3  And  X  heard  a  great  voice  out 
■)f  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the  tab- 
ernacle '  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  people, ''  and  God  him- 


a  2  Go.  6. 16. 


»  Zee.  8.  8. 


Bent  it  as  exceedingly  beamifuL  The 
oomparison  of  the  church  with  a^  bride, 
or  a  wife,  is  common  in  the  Scriptures. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  six.  7,  8,  and  on  Isa.  i. 
21.  It  is  also  common  in  the  Scriptures 
to  compare  a  city  with  a  beautifol  wo- 
man, and  these  images  here  seem  to  be 
comJsined.  It  is  a  beautiful  oity  that 
seems  to  descend,  and  this  city  is  itself 
compared  with  a  richly  attired  bride  pre- 
pared for  her  husband. 

3.  And  I  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven. 
As  if  uttered  by  G^od  himself,  or  the  voice 
of  angels.  ^Behold  the  tabernacle  of 
God  ia  with  men.  The  tabernacle,  as  that 
word  is  commonly  used  in  the  Scriptures 
— -  referring  to  the  sacred  tent  erected  in 
the  wilderness — was  regarded  as  the  pe- 
culiar dwelling-place  of  God  among  his 
people,  as  the  temple  was.  afterwards, 
which  was  also  called  a  tabernacle.  See 
Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  2.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  God  would  now  dwell  with  the 
redeemed,  as  if-  in  a  tabernacle,  or  in  a 
house  specially  prepared  for  his  residence 
among  them.  It  is  not  said'  that  this 
would  be  on  the  earth,  although  that  may 
be,  for  it  is  possible  that  the  earth,  as 
well  as  other  worlds,  may  yet  become 
the  abode  of  the  redeemed.  See  Notes 
on  2  Peter  iil.  13.  ^  And  he  will  dwell 
with  them.  As  in  a  tent,  or  tabernacle— 
9Kfivfj»9ti,  This  is  a  common  idea  in  the 
Scriptures.  ^  And  they  shall  be  hia  peo- 
ple. He  will  acknowledgfe  them  in  this 
public  way  as  his  own,  and  will  dwell  with 
them  as  such.  ^  And  God  himself  ahall 
he  with  them.  Shall  be  permanently  with 
them;  shall  nerer  leave  them.  <j[And 
be  their  God.  Shall  manifest  himself  as 
Buch,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall 
be  no  doubt. 

4.  And  God  ahall  wipe  away  aU  tears 
from  their  eyes.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
characteristics  If  that  blessed  state,  that 
not  a  tear  shall  ever  be  shed  there.  How 
dififerent  will  that  be  from  the  condition 
bere — for  who  is  there  here  who  has  not 
learned  to  weep?  See  Notes'on  ch.  vii. 
1^  Gomp.  Notes  on  Isa.  xxv.  8.  f  And 
ihM^ahfdlllMnomwr^iUaih,    In  aUihat 


self  shall  be  with  them,  and  he  their 

God. 

;     4  And  Gk)d  shall  wipe  away  all 
I  ^  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there 

shall  be  no  more  oeath,  *  neither 

e  Is.  25.  8;  0.7.17.        rf  1  Go.  15.  26,  54. 

1 

,  ftiture  world  of  glory,  not  one  shall  ever 
;  die;  not  a  grave  shall  ever  be  dug! 
What  a  view  do  we  begin  to  get  of  hea- 
ven, when  we  are  told  there  shall  be  no 
death  there !  How  different  from  earth, 
where  death  is  so'  common;  where  it 
spares  no  one;  where  our  best  friends 
die ;  where  the  wise,  the  good,  the  useful^ 
the  lovely,  die ;  where  fathers,  mothers,, 
wives,  husbands,  sons,  daughters,  all  die; 
where  we  habitually  feel  that  we  must 
die.  Assuredly  we  have  here  a  view  of 
heaven  most  glorious  and  animating  to 
those  who  dwell  in  a  world  like  this,  and 
i  to  whom  nothing  is  more  common  than 
death.  In  all  their  endless  and  glorious 
career,  the  redeemed  will  never  see  death 
again ;  they  will'  never  themselves  die. 
They  wilj^ never  follow  a  friend  to^tKe 
tomb,  nor  fear  that  an  absent  friend  is 
dead.  The  slow  funeral  procession  will 
never  be  witnessed  there;  nor  will  the 
soil  ever  open  its  bosom  to  furnish  a 
grave.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  66. 
^  Neither  aorrow.  The  word  sorrow 
here  —  -nh^ot — denotes  sorrow  or  grief 
of  any  kind ;  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty or  friends ;  sorrow  for  disappoint- 
ment, persecution,  or  care;  sorrow  over 
our  sins,  or  sorrow  that  we  love  God  so 
little,  and  i^erve  him  so  unfaithfully; 
sorrow  that  we  are  sick,  or  that  we  must 
die.  How  innumerable  are  the  sources 
of  sorrow  here;  how  constant  is  it  on 
the  earth  1  Since  the  fall  of  man  there 
has  not  been  a  day,  an  hoar,  a  moment, 
in  which  this  has  not  been  a  sorrowful 
world;  there  has  not  been  a  nation,  a 
tribe  —  a  city  or  a  village  —  nay,  not  a 
family  where  there  has  not  been  griel 
There  has  been  no  individual  trho  haa 
been  always  perfectly  happy:  No  one 
rises  in  the  morning  with  any  certainty 
that  he  may  not  end  the  day  in  grief; 
no  one  lies  down  at  night  with  any 
assurance  that  it  may  ndx  be  a  night  of 
sorrow.  •  How  different  would  this  world 
be  if  it  were  announced  that  henoefor* 
ward  there  would  be  no  sorrow  1  Hon 
different,  therefore,  will  heaven  b*  »hei 
we  ghall  have  the  assnranee  thiA ' 
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•oirow,  •  nor  crymg,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain:  for  the 
former  thin^  are  paraed  away. 

5  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
said.  Behold,  I  make  all  thiojgs  new. 
And  he  said  onto  me.  Write:  for 
these  words  are  tme  and  faithfuL 

forvard  grief  shall  b«  at  mn  «nd !  ^  Xor 
erfi»f.  —  sf«rx^  Thu  word  properiy 
denoiM  a  cry,  an  oaterj,  as  in  giTing  a 
pablic  notice;  a  crj  in  a  tumult  —  a 
clamor.  Acts  xxiiL  9;  and  then  a  cry 
of  sorrow,  or  wailing.  This  is  eridently 
its  meaning  here,  and  it  refers  to  all  the 
oatbursts  of  grief  arising  from  affliction, 
firom  oppression,  firom  violence.  The 
•ense  is,  that  as  none  of  these  coimm  of 
wailing  will  be  known  in  the  future  state, 
all  such  wailing  will  cease.  This,  too, 
wUl  make  the  future  state  vastly  (Uffer- 
ent  from  our  condition  here ;  for  what  a 
change  would  it  produce  on  the  earth  if 
the  cry  of  grief  were  never  to  be  heard 
again !  f  Seitker  Mhall  tkere  be  CMjf 
MOTS  jKiiJi.  There  will  be  no  sickness, 
and  no  calamity ;  and  there  wiU.  be  no 
mental  sorrow  arising  from  remorse, 
from  ■  di8:4>pointment,  or  from  the  evil 
conduct  of  friends.  And  what  a  change 
would  tkie  produce — ^for  how  full  of  jpam 
is  the  world  now!  How  many  lie  on 
beds  of  languishing ;  how  many  are  suf- 
fering under  incurable  diseases  j  how 
many  are  undergoing  severe  surj^cal 
operations ;  how  many  are  pained  by  the 
loss  of  property  or  friends,  or  subjected  to 
acuter  anguish  by  the  misconduct  of  those 
who  are  loved!  How  different  would 
this  world  be,  if  all  j>ain  were  to  cease 
for  ever ;  how  different,  therefore,  must 
the  future  state  of  the  blessed  be  from 
the  present !  f  For  the  former  things 
are  pcueed  away.  The  world  as  it  was 
before  the  judgment. 

5.  And  he  that  eat  upon  the  throne, 
Batd.  Probably  the  Messiah,  the  dis- 
penser of  the  rewards  of  heaven.  See 
Notes  on  eh.  xz.  11.  %  Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new,  A  new  neaven  and  new 
sarth  (ver.  1),  and  an  order  of  things  to 
eorrespond  with  that  new  creation.  The 
former  state  o4  things  when  sin  and 
death  reigned  will  be  changed,  Kbd  the 
change  consequent  on  this  must  extend 
*to  every  thing.  %  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Wt  ite.  Make  a  record  of  these  things,  J 
for  they  art  founded  in  truth,  and  ih^y  | 


6  And  he  sidd  unto  me.  It  *  is 
done.  *  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.    I  will 

S'ye  unto  him  that  is  *  athirst  of 
e  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

«  18.35. 10.     »e.lG.l7.     e  c  1.8;  22. 13. 
rf  Is.  56. 1;  Jno.  4. 10, 14,  7.  87 ;  c  22. 17. 

are  adapted  to  bless  a  suffering  world. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ch.  xiv.  13.  See  also 
ch.  L  19.  f  For  these  words  are  tru9 
amd/aith/nL  They  are  founded  in  truth, 
and  they  are  worthy  to  be  believed.  Se« 
Notes  on  ch.  xix.  9.  Comp.  also  Notes 
on  Dan.  xiL  4. 

6.  And  he  said  unto  me.  That  is,  ha 
that  sat  on  the  throne  —  the  Messish. 
f  It  is  done.  It  is  finished,  complete; 
or  still  more  expressively,  it  is. — yfynu 
An  expression  remarkably  similar  to  this 
occurs  in  John  xix.  30,  when  the  Sa* 
viour  on  the  cross  said,  *  It  is  finished.' 
The  meaning  in  the  passage  before  u 
evidently  is, '  the  great  work  is  accom- 
plished; the  arrangement  of  human 
aflEairs  is  complete.  The  redeemed  are 
gathered  in ;  the  wicked  are  cut  off; 
trnth  is  triumphant,  and  all  is  now  com- 
plete-*-prepared  for  the  eternal  state  of 
things.'  f  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  tk* 
beginning  and  the  end, .  The  language 
makes  it  morally  certain  that  the  sj^aker 
here  is  the  hord  Jesus,  for  it  is  the  very 
language  which  he  uses  of  himself  in  ch. 
L  11.  See  its  meaning  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  ch.  L  8.  *If  it  is  applied  to  him 
here,  it  proves  that  he  is  divine,  for  in 
the  following  verse  (7)  the  speaker  saya 
that  he  would  be  a  God  to  him  who 
should  '  overcome.'  The  meaning  of  the 
language  as  here  used,  regarded  aa 
spoken  by  the  SLedeemer  at  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  and  as  his  people 
are  about  entering  into  the  abodes  of 
blessedness,  is,  'I  am  now  indeed  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega — the  first  and  the 
last.  The  attributes  implied  in  this  lan- 
guage which  I  claimed  for  myself,  are 
now  verified  in  me,  and  it  is  seen  that 
these  properly  belong  to  me.  The  soheme 
for  setting  up  a  kingdom  in  the  lost 
world  began  in  me,  and#  ends  in  me— ■ 
the  glorious  and  triumplfant  king.'  f  / 
will  give  unto  him  that,  is  athirsL  S(Se 
Notes  on  Matt.  v.  6,  John  vii.  37,  iv.  14 
^  0/  the  fountain  of  the  toater  of  life. 
An  image  often  u^d  in  the  Scriptnm 
to  r^reteat  salvation.    It  is  oompunA 
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7  He  that  overoometh  shall  in- 
herit *  all  things ;  and  I  will  be  his 
6k)d,  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 

8  But  the  fearful,  *  and  unbe- 
lievhig,  ^  and  the  abominable,  *  and 
murderers,  '  and  whoremongers,  ^ 
and  sorcerers, '  and  idolaters,  *  and 
all  liars, '  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 


a  Otflhue. 

c  1  Jno.  6. 4, 10. 

•  1  Jno.  3. 15. 


h  Lu.  12. 4-0. 
tf  1  Co.  fi.  9, 10. 
/  He.  13. 4 


with  a  foantain  that  flows  in  abnndance, 
where  all  may  freely  slake  their  thirst. 
^  Freely,  Without  money  and  without 
price  (Notes  on  Isa.  Iv.  1 ;  John  vii.  37) ; 
the  common  representation  in  the  Scrip- 
tores.  The  meaning  here  is  not  that  he 
would  do  this  in  the  future^  but  that  he 
had  shown  that  this  was  his  character, 
as  he  had  claimed,  in  the  same  way 
as  he  had  shown  that  he  was  the  Al- 
pha and  the  Omega.  The  freeness  and 
the  fulness  of  salvation  will  be  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  made  manifest 
when  the  immense  hosts  of  the  redeemed 
•hall  be  welcomed  to  their  eternal  abodes. 

7.  He  that  overeometh.  See  Notes  on 
oh.  ii.  7.  f  Shall  inherit  all  thing§.  Be 
an  heir  of  God  in  all  things.  See  Notes 
on  Rom.  viil.  17.  Comp.  Bey.  ii.  7,  11, 
17,  26,  iii.  5, 12, 21.  f  And  I  vfiU  be  his 
Ood,  That  is,  for  ever.  He  would  be 
to  them  all  that  is  properly  implied  in 
the  name  Ood;  he  would  bestow  upon 
them  all  the  blessings  which  it  was  ap- 
propriate for  God  to  bestow.  See  Notes 
on  Heb.  viii.  10;  2  Cor.  vi.  18.  ^  And 
■Atf  »hall  he  my  eon.  He  shall  sustain  to 
me  the  relation  of  a  son,  and  shall  be 
treated  as  such.  He  would  ever  onward 
sustain  this  relation,  and  be  honored  as 
a  child  of  God. 

8.  But  the  fearful.  Having  stated,  in 
eeneral  terms,  who  they  were  who  would 
be  admitted  into  that  blessed  world,  he 
now  states  explicitly  who  would  ndt. 
The  fearful  denote  those  who  had  not 
firmness  boldly  to  maintain  their  pro- 
fessed principles,  or  who  were  afraid  to 
avow  themselves  as  the  friends  of  God 
In  a  wicked  world.  They  stand  in  con- 
trast with  those  who  *  overcome/  ver.  6. 
^  And  unbelieving.  Those  who  have  not 
true  faith;  avowed  infidels;  infidels  at 
heart;  and  all  who  have  not  the  sincere 
fidth  of  the  gospeL    See  Notes  on  Mark 


and  brimstone:  which  is  the  second 
death. 

9  And  there  came  unto  me  one 
of  the  seven  ^  angels  which  had  the 
seven  vials  full  of  the  seven  last 
plagues,  and  talked  with  me,  say- 
ing, Come  hither,  I  will  show  thee 
the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.* 


g  Mai.  8. 6.  A  1  Co.  10. 80,  SL 

i  Pr.  19.  5,  0,  0.  22. 16. 
i  c  16. 1,  6,  7.  *  c.  10.  7. 

zvi.  16.  ^  And  the  abominable,  Tht 
verb  from  which  this  word  is  derbred, 
means,  to  excite  disgust;  to  feel  disgust 
at;  to  abominate  or  abhor;  and  henoe 
the  participle—'  the  abominable' — refers 
to  all  who  are  detestable,  to  wit,  on  ao* 
count  of  their  sins ;  all  whose  conduct  Ii 
offensive  to  God.  Thus  it  would  include 
those  who  live  in  open  sin ;  who  prac- 
tise detestable  vices ;  whose  conduct  is 
fitted  to  excite  disgust  and  abhorrence. 
These  must  all,  of  course,  be  excluded 
from  a  pure  and  holy  world,  and  this 
description,  alas,  would  embrace  a  la- 
mentably large  portion  of  the  world  as  It 
has  hitherto  been.  See  Notes  on  Rom. 
i.  26,  seq.*  %  And  murderers.  See  Notes 
on  Rom.  L  29 ;  Gal.  v.  21.  ^  And  tohore^ 
mongers.  Bee  Notes  on  Gal.  v.  19.  ^And 
sorcerer;  See  the  word  here  used  — 
^afuuucawi — explained  in  the  Notes  on 
Gal.  V.  19,  under  the  word   untof^afi, 

iAnd  idolaters.  Gal.  v.  19 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 
And  all  liars.  All  who  are  false  in 
eir  statements,  their  promises,  their 
contracts.  The  word  would  embrace  all 
who  are  false  towards  God  (Acts  v.  1-3), 
and  false  toward  men.  See  Rom.  i.  31. 
f  Shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
bumeth,  Ac,  Notes  ch.  xx.  14.  That  is, 
they  will  be  excluded  from  heaven,  and 
punished  for  ever.  See  Notes  on  1  Oor. 
vi.  9,  10 ;  Gal.  v.  19-21. 

9.  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the 
seven  angels,  Ac,  See  Notes  on  ch.  xvi.  6, 
7.  Why  one  of  these  angels  was  employed 
to  make  this  cdmmunication,  is  not 
stated.  It  may  be  that  as  they  had  l^een 
engaged  in  bringing  destruction  on  th« 
enemies  of  the  church,  and  securing  its 
final  triumph,  there  was  a  propriety  that 
that  triumph  should  be  announced  by 
one  of  their  number.  ^  And  talked  with 
me.  That  is,  in  regard  to  what  he  was 
about  to  show  mo.    f  /  will  t Aoto  ^^ 
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10  And  he  oarried  me  away  in 
the  Spirit  to  a  great  and  high 
mountain,  and  showed  me  that 
sreat  oitj,  *  the  holy  Jemsalem, 
Seeoending  out  of  heaven  £rom  Qod, 

11  Havmg  the  glory  *  of  Qod : 
and  her  li^ht  was  I&e  nnto  a  stone 
most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper 
stone,  clear  as  crystal ; 

.40,48.      »Is.G0.1,2.      cEn.48.31-34. 


the  bride,  the  Lamb*»  wife,  I  will  show 
you  what  represents  the  redeemed  church 
now  to  be  received  into  permanent  onion 
with  its  Lord — as  a  bride  aboat  to  be 
united  to  her  husband.  See  Notes  on 
Tcr,  2.  Comp.  ch.  xix.  7,  8. 

10.  And  he  earned  me  awaif  in  ihe 
Spirit,  Qaye  him  a  vieion  of  the  city ; 
seemed  to  place  him  where  he  coiUd 
hare  a  clear  view  of  it  as  it  came  down 
firom  heaven.  See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  10. 
f  To  a  great  and  high  tnountain.  The 
elevation,  and  the  unobstmeted  range  of 
Tiew,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  behold 
it  in  its  glory,  f  And  ehowed  me  that 
areat  city,  Ac  As  it  descended  from 
heaven.   Notes  ver.  2. 

11.  Having  the  glory  of  God,  A  glory 
or  splendor  such  as  became  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  The  nature  of  that  splen- 
dor is  described  in  the  following  verses. 
f  And  her  light.  In  ver.  23,  it  is  said 
that  "the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it." 
That  is,  it  was  made  light  by  Uie  visible 
symbol  of  the  Deity — the  ahekiu(MJL  See 
Notes  on  Luke  iL  9,  Acts  iz.  3.  The 
word  here  rendered  light — ^wrr^ — oc- 
curs nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 
except  in  Phil.  ii.  15.  It  means  properly 
a  light,  a  light-giver,  and  in  profane 
writers  means  commonly  a  window.  It 
is  used  here  to  denote  the  brightness  or 
shining  of  the  divine  glory,  as  supplying 
the  place  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  window. 
^ Like  unto' a  etone  mo$t  precious,  A 
stone  of  the  richest  or  most  costly  nature. 
^  Even  like  a  jaaper  stone.  On  the  jasper, 
see  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  3.  It  is  used  there 
for  the  same  purpose  as  here,  to  illustrate 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  God.  f  Cflear 
otf  crystal.  Pellucid  or  resplendent  like 
crystoL  There  are  various  kinds  of  jas- 
per, as  red,  yellow,  and  brown,  brownish 
yellow,  Ac.  The  stone  is  essentially  a 
quartz,  and  the  word  crystal  here  is  used 


12  And  had  a  waB  great  and 
high,  and  had  twelve  gs^»  *  and 
at  the  gates  twelve  angels,  and 
names  written  thereon,  wluch  are 
ihe  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  ef  the 
children  of  Israel : 

13  On  the  east  three  gates;  on 
the  north  three  gates;  on  the  soath 
three  gates ;  and  on  the  west  thiee 
gates. 

to  show  that  the  form  of  it  referred  to  by 
John  was  clear  and  bright. 

12.  And  had  a  wall  great  and  ligh. 
Ancient  cities  were  always  surronnded 
with  walls  for  protection,  and  John  re- 
presents this  as  enclosed  in  the  nsoal 
manner.  The  wprd  gre<U  means  thai  it 
was. thick  and  strong.  Its  height  also  is  * 
partieularly  noticed,  for  it  was  unnsoaL 
See  ver.  16.  f  And  had  twelve  gates. 
Three  on  each  side.  The  number  of  the 
gates  correspond  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  that  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  of  access  and  egress.  ^Aad 
at  the  gates  twelve  angels*  Stationed 
Uiere  as  guards  to  the  new  Jerusalem. 
Their  business  seems  to  have  been  to 
watch  the  gates  that  nothing  improper 
should  enter;  that  the  great  enemy 
should  not  make  an  insidious  approach 
to  this  city  as  he  did  to  the  earthly  Para- 
dise, f  And  names  written  thereon.  Od 
the  gates,  f  Which  are  the  names  o/ 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
So  in  the  ci^  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  vi- 
sion, which  John  seems  also  to  have  had 
in  his  eye.  See  Ezek.  xlviiL  31.  This 
inscription  in  Esekiel  denoted  that  that 
was  the  residence  of  the  people  of  God; 
and  the  same  idea  is  denoted  here.  The 
new  Jerusalem  is  the  eternal  resideiee 
of  the  children  of  God,  and  this  is  indi- 
cated at  every  gate.  None  can  enter 
who  do  not  belong  to  that  people;  all 
who  are  within  are  understood  to  be  of 
their  number. 

13.  On  the  east  three  gates,  Ac  The 
city  was  square  (ver.  16),  and  the  same 
number  of  gates  is  assigned  to  eadi 
quarter.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  special  significancy  in  this  £aot»  un- 
less it  be  to  denote  that  there  is  aeeess 
to  this  city  from  all  quarters  of  the  woiH 
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14  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  foundations,  and  '  in  them 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Lamb. 

1&  And  he  that  talked  with  me 
had  a  golden  reed  *  to  measure  the 
city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the 
wall  thereof. 

and  that  thej  .who  will  dwell  there  will 
have  come  from  each  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  earth ;  that  is,  from  every 
land. 

14.  And  the  toalla  of  the  city  had  twelve 
foundatione.  It  is  not  said  whether 
these  foundations  were  twelve  •  rows  of 
stones  placed  one  above  another  under 
the  city,  and  extending  around  it,  or 
whether  they  were  twelve  stones  placed 
at  intervals.  The  former  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  probable,  as  the  latter  would 
indicate  comparative  £i|bleness  and  lia- 
bility to  fall.  Comp.  Notes  on  vor.  19. 
%  And  in  them.  In  the  foundation  stones. 
That  is,  the  names  of  the  apostles  were 
cut  or  carved  in  them  so  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous. ^  The  namee  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb,  Of  the  Lamb  of 
God ;  the  Messiah.  For  an  illustration 
of  this  passage,  see  Notes  on  Eph.  iL  20. 

15.  And  he  that  talked  with  me.  The 
angel,  ver.  9.  ^  Had  a  golden  reed  to 
measure  the  city.  See  Notes  on  ch.  zL  1. 
The  reed,  or  measuring  rod  here,  is  of 
gold,  because  all  about  the  city  is  of  the 
most  rich  and  costly  materials.  The  rod 
is  thus  suited  to  the  personage  who  uses 
ity  and  to  the  occasion.  Comp.  a  similar 
description  in  Esek.  zl.  3-5,  zlii.  16. 
The  object  of  this  measuring  is  to  show 
that  the  city  has  proper  architectural 
proportions.  ^  And  the  gates  thereof,  Ac. 
To  measure  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
to  ascertain  its  exact  dimensions. 

16.  And  the  city  lieth  four-square. 
It  was  Ml  exact  square.    That  is,  there 

'  was  nothing  irregular  about  it;  there 
were  no  crooked  walls;  there  was  no 
jutting  out,  and  no  indentation  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  city  had  been-  built  at 
different  times  without  a  plan,  and  had 
been  accommodated  to  ■  circumstances. 
Most  cities  have  been  determined  in 
their  outline  by  the  character  of  the 
ground-^ by  hills,  streams,  or  ravines; 
or  have  grown  iip  by  accretions,  where 
one  part  has  been  joined  to  another,  so 
Ihat  thert  if  no  regularity,  and  so  that 


16  And  the  city  lieth  four 
square,  and  the  luogth  is  oik  large 
as  the  Dreadth:  and  he  measured 
the  cfty  with  the  reed,  twelve  thou- 
sand furlongs.  The  length,  and 
the  bivadth,  and  the  height  of  it 
are  equal. 

a  Ep.  2.  20.  b  Eze.  40. 3. 

the  original  plan,  if  there  was  any,  hai 
been  lost  sight  of.  The  new  Jerusalem, 
on  the  contrary,  bad  been  built  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  of  the  utmost  regularity, 
which  had  not  been  modified  by  the 
circumstances,  or  varied  as  the  city 
grew.  The  idea  here  may  be  that  the 
church,  as  it  will  appear  in  its  state  of 
glory,  will  be  in  accordance  with  an 
eternal  plan,  and  that  the  great  original 
design  will  have  been  fully  carried  out. 
^  And  the  length  is  as  large  cm  the 
breadth.  The  height  also  of  the  city 
was  the  same  —  so  that  it  was  an  exacik 
square.  ^  And  he  measured  the  dty  with 
the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlmngs.  As 
eight  furlongs  make  a  mile,  the  extent 
of  the  walls,  therefore,  must  have  been 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 
Of  course,  this  must  preclude  all  idea  of 
there  being  such  a  city  literally  in  Pales- 
tine. This  is  clearly  a  figurative  or 
symbolical  representation,  and  the  idea 
is  that  the  city  was  on  the  most  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  with  the  largest  pro- 
portions, and  the  description  here  is 
adopted  merely  to  indicate  this  vastness, 
without  any  idea  that  it  would  be  un- 
derstood literally,  ^  The  length,  and 
the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  it,  are 
equal.  According  to  this  representation, 
the  height  ^ f  the  city,  not  of  the  walh 
(comp.  vor.  17),  would  be  three  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  Of  course  this  can- 
not be  understood  literally;  and  the 
very  idea  of  a  literal  fulfilment  of  this 
shows  the  absurdity  of  that  metiiod  of 
interpretation.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  immense  height  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  would  contain  count- 
less numbers  of  inhabitants.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  structure  has  not  existed, 
and  that  a  city  of  sudh  a  height  may 
seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion ;  bnf 
we  are  to  remember  (a)  that  this  is  a 
symbol;  and  (&)  that  considered  aS  one 
mass  or  pile  of  buildings  it  may  not 
seem  to  be  out  of  proportion.  It  is  no 
nnoomiAon  thing  thai  a  hoiiM  tfhonld  be 
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17  And  he  measured  the  wall 
thereofv  an  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  cubits,  according  to  tLe  mei^ 
sure  of  a  man,  that  is,  of  the  angel. 

as  high  as  it  is  long  or  hroad.  9he  idea 
of  va»tne89  and  of  capacity  is  the  main 
idea  designed  to  be  represented.  The 
image  before  the  mind  is,  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  redeemed  will  be  immense. 

17.  And  he  meatured  the  wall  thereof. 
In  respect  to  its  height.  Of  course  its 
Ungik  corresponded  with  the  extent  of 
the  city.  ^  An  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  cuhite.  This  woald  be,  reckoning 
the  oubit  at  eighteen  inches,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  feet  This  is  less  than 
the  height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  Herodotus  says  were  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high.  See  Intro,  to 
oh.  xiii.  of  Isaiah.  As  the  walls  of  a 
city  are  designed  to  protect  it  from  ex- 
ternal foes,  the  height  mentioned  here 
gives  all  proper  ideas  of  security ;  and 
wo  are  to  conooire  of  the  city  itself  as 
towering    immensely  above  the   walls. 

>Its  glory,  therefore,  would  not  be  ob- 
sourod  by  the  wall  that  was  thrown 
around  it  for  defence.  ^  According  to 
the  meaeure  of  a  man.  The  measure 
usually  employed  by  men.  This  seems 
to  be  added  in  order  to  preyent  any  mis- 
take as  to  the  size  of  the  city.  It  is  an 
angel  who  makes  the  measurementy  and 
without  this  explanation  it  might  per- 
haps be  supposed  that  he  used  some 
measure  not  in  common  use  among 
men,  so  that,  afler  all,  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  form  any  definite  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  city.  ^  That  ie,  of  tiU 
angel.  That  is,  '  which  is  t^e  measure 
employed  by  the  angel.'  It  was  indeed 
an  angel  who  measured  the  city,  but  the 
measure  which  he  employed  was  that  in 
common  use  among  men. 

18.  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of -it. 
The  material  of  which  the  wall  was  com- 
posed. This  means  the  wall  above  the 
foundation,  for  that  was  composed  of 
twelve  rows  of  precious  stones,  vs.  14, 
19,  20.  The  height  of  the  foundation  is 
not  stated,  but  the  entire  wall  above 
was  composed  of  jasper.  %  Wae  of 
janper.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  3.  Of 
course,  this  cannot  be  taken  literally; 
and  an  attempt  to  explain  all  this  lite- 
rally would  show  that  that  method  of 
laterproting  tho  Apooalyj>se  is  imprae* 


18  And  the  building  of  the  wall 
of  it  was  of  jasper ;  and  the  city 
iros  pure  gold,  Uke  unto  3lear 
glass. 

ticable.  f  And  the  city  was  pure  gold, 
Th6  material  of  which  the  edifices  were 
composed.  %  Like  unto  clear  glan.  The 
word  rendered  glaee  in  this  place — %aX9i 
— occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here  and  in  ver.  21  of  this  chapter.  It 
means  properly  '  any  thing  transparent 
like  water,'  as,  for  example,  any  trans' 
parent  stone  or  gem,  or  as  rock-salt, 
crystal,  glass.  Rob.  Lex.  Here  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  golden  city  woald 
be  so  bright  and  burnished  that  it  woold 
seem  to  be  glass  reflecting  the  sunbeams. 
Would  the  appearance  of  a  eity  as  the 
sun  is  setting,  when  the  reflection  of 
its  beams  from  thousands  of  panes  of 
glass  gives  it  1^  appearance  of  bur- 
nished gold,  represent  the  idea  here? 
If  we  were  to  suppose  a  city  made  en- 
tirely of  glass,  and  the  setting  sun- 
beams falling  on  it,  it  might  convey  the 
idea  represented  here.  It  is  certAin 
that,  as  nothing  could  be  more  magni- 
flcent,  so  nothing  would  more  beauti- 
fully combine  the  two  ideas  referred  to 
here  —  that  of  gold  and  glaee.  Perhaps 
the  reflection  of  the  sun-beams  from  the 
*  Crystal  Palace,'  erected  for  the  Ute 
'  industrial  exhibition'  in  London,  woald 
convey  a  better  idea  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  representor  here  than  any  thing 
which  our  world  has  furnished.  The 
following  description  from  one  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  drawn  up  by  him  at  the 
time,  and  without  any  reference  to  this 
passage,  and  furnished  at  my  request, 
will  supply  a  better  illustration  of  the 
passage  before  us  than  any  description 
which  I  could  give :  —  **  Seen  as  the 
morning  vapors  rolled  around  its  base — 
its  far-stretching  roofs,  rising  one  above 
another,  and  its  great  transept,  majes- 
tically arched,  soaring  out  of  the  en- 
velope of  clouds,  its  pillars,  window-bars, 
and  pinnacles,  looked  literally  like  a 
castle  in  the  air,  like  some  palace,  such 
as  one  reads  of  in  idle  tales  of  Arabian 
enchantment,  having  about  it  all  the 
ethereal  softness  of  a  dream.  Looked 
at  from  a  distance  at  noon,  when  the 
sunbeams  came  pouring  upon  the  ter 
raced  and  vaulted  roof,  it  resembles  s 
regal  pulaoe  of  silTtr,  huali  fior 
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19  And  the  foundations  *  of  the 
wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with 
all  manner  of  precious  stones.  The 
first  foundation  was  jasper;  the 
seoond,  sapphire ;  the  third,  a  chal- 
oedon J ;  the  fourth,  an  emerald ; 
•  Is.  K 11. 

Eaatem  prince;  when  the  eun  at  even- 
tide ehede  on  its  eidee  hie  parting  raye, 
the  edifice  ie  traneformed  into  a  temple 
of  gold  <md  rubiee ;  and  in  the  c&lm 
houra  o^  night,  when  the  moon  walketh 
in  her  brightness,  the  immense  surfiEuse 
of  glass  which  the  building  presents 
looks  like  a  sea  or  lake  throwing  back 
in  flickering  smiles  the  radiant  glances  of 
the  queen  of  heaven." 

19.  And  the  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
the  city.  Notes  ver.  14.  ^  Were  gar- 
niehed.  Were  adorned,  or  decorated. 
That  is,  the  foundations  were  compoeed 
of  precious  stones,  giving  them  this 
highly  ornamented  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance. IT  The  firet  foundation.  The  first 
row,  layer,  or  eouree.  Notes  ver.  14. 
ir  Was  jasper.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iv.  3. 
IT  The  eecond,  eapphire.  This  stone  is 
not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  It  is  a  precious  stone  next 
in  hardness  to  'the  diamond,  usually  pf 
an  asure  or  sky-blue  color,  but  of  various 
shades.  IT  The  third,  a  chalcedony.  This 
Word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
TesUunent.  The  stone  referred  to  is  an 
ancrystallized  translucent  variety  of 
quartz,  having  a  whitish  color,  and  of  a 
lustre  nearly  like  wax.  It  is  found 
eorering  the  sides  of  cavities,  and  is  a 
deposit  from  filtrated  silicious  waters. 
When  it  is  arranged  in  etripee,  it  consti- 
tutes agate  ;  and  if  the  stripes  are  hori- 
Bontal,  it  is  the  onyx.  The  modern 
eamelian  is  a  variety  of  this.  The 
camelian  is  of  a  deep  flesh  red,  or 
reddish-white  color.  The  name  chalce- 
dony is  from  Chaleedon,  a  town  in  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  or  Cbn- 
itantinoplo,  where  this  stone  was  pro- 
bably first  known.  Webeter,Dic  %  The 
fourth,  an  emerald.  See  Notes  on  Rev. 
Iv.  8.    The  emerald  is  green. 

20.  The  fifth,  eardonyx.  This  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
TestamenL  The  name  is  derived  from 
Bardis,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor  (Notes,  oh. 
UL  1),  and  jryw^^— a  nail — so  named,  ac- 
iMPding  to  Piinyy  from  th«  rMemblaneo 


20  The  fifth,  sardonyx;  the  sixth, 
sardius;  the  seventh,  chrysolite; 
the  eighth,  beryl;  the  nmth,  a 
topaz;  the  tenth,  a  clOTBopnisus; 
the  eleventh,  a  jaoini^ ;  the  twelfth, 
an  amethyst. 


of  its  color  to  the  flesh  and  the  nail.  It 
is  a  silicious  stone  or  gen),  nearly  allied 
to  the  onyx.  The  color  is  a  reddish- 
yellow;  nearly  orange.  Weheter,  Die 
^  The  eixth,  eardiue.  This  word  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  also  derived  from  Sardie, 
and  the  name  was  probably  given  to  the 
gem  because  it  was  found  Uiere.  It  la 
a  stone  of  a  blood-red  or  flesh  color,  and 
is  commonly  known  as  a  camelian.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  eardine  stone  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  iv.  3.  See  Notes  on  that 
place.  %  The  eeventh,  ehryeolite.  This 
word  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  tht 
New  Testament.  It  is  derived  from 
Xpv96f,  gold,  and,  Xl^og,  etone,  and  meani 
golden  etone  —  and  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  all  gems  of  a  golden  or 
yellow  color,  probaj^ly  designating  par- 
ticiUarly  the  topaz  of  the  modemi. 
Hob.  Lex,  But  in  Webeter^e  Die,  it  if 
said  that  its  prevalent  color  is  green.  It 
is  sometimes  transparent.  This  is  the 
modem  chryrolite.  The  ancients  un- 
doubtedly understood  by  the  name  a 
yellow  gem.  ^  The  eighth,  beryl,  Thii 
word  occurs  nowhercf  else  in  the  New 
Testament  The  beryl  is  a  mineral  of 
great  hardness,  and  is  of  a  green  or 
bluish-green  color.  It  is  idenUoal  with 
the  emerald,  except  in  the  color,  the 
emerald  having  a  purer  and  richer  green 
color,  proceeding  from  a  trace  of  oxyd 
of  chrome.  Prisms  of  beryl  are  some- 
times found  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Web^ 
•ter,  f  The  ninth,  a  topaz.  This  word 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  The  topag  is  a  weU-known 
mineral,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Topa- 
Z09,  a  small  island  in  the  Arabian  Qulf. 
It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
pellucid,  but  it  is  also  found  of  greenish, 
bluish,  or  brownish  shades.  \  The 
tenth,  a  ehryeopraaue.  This  word  doei 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testis 
ment  It  is  derived  from  ^fivaif,  go^d^ 
and  rpdffov,  a  Uek,  and  denotes  a  pre- 
oiooi  atone  of  grteuiah  golden  ooloi^ 
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21  And  tho  twelve  gs^  were 
twelve  pearls;  every  several  gate 
was  of  one  pearl:  and  the  street 
of  the  city^  fods  pore  gold,  as  it 
were  transparent  glass. 
,  22  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein; 
for  the  Lord  €k>d  Almignty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 

23  And  the  city  had  no  need  of 

•  la.  60. 19,  20,  a  22.  6.        b  Jno.  1. 4. 

like  a  leek,  that  is,  '  apple-green  passing 
into  a  grass-green.'  Roh.  Lex.  "  It  is 
a  variety  of  quartz.  It  is  eommonly 
apple-green,  and  often  extremely  beaa- 
^uL  It  is  translucent,  or  sometimes 
semi-transparent;  its  hardness  little  in- 
ferior to  flhit"  Wthsterj  Die.  f  The 
eleventh,  a  jacinth.  The  word  does  not 
elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  hyacinth — hdKiv^os 
— and  denotes  properly  the  well-known 
flower  of  that  name,  usually  of  a  deep 
purple  or  reddish-blue.  Here  it  denotes 
a  gem  of  this  color.  It  is  a  red  variety 
of  zircon.  See  Webster,  Die,  under  the 
word  hyacinth,  f  The  twelfth,  an  anCe- 
thyet.  This  word,  also,  is  fo^i^l  only  in 
this  place  in  the  New  Testaments  It 
denotes  a  gem  of  a  deep  purple  or  violet 
color.  The  word  is  derived  from  a,  priv, 
and  u$Ht0,  to  be  intoxicattfi>  be<Sauso  this 
gem  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote 
against  drunkenness.  It  is  a  species  of 
quartz,  and  is  usept  in  jewelry. 

21.  And  the  twelve  gates.  Ver.  12. 
^  Were  twelve  pearls.  See  Notes  on  ch. 
xvii.  4 ;  Matt  xiiL  46.     ^  Every  several 

gate  was  of  one  pearl.  Each  gate, 
f  course  this  is  not  to  be  understood 
iterallj.  The  idea  is  that  of  orna- 
ment and  beauty,  and  nothing  could 
give  a  more  striking  view  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  future  abode  of  the 
saints.  ^  And  the  street  of  the  city  was 
pure  gold.  Was  paved  with  gold ;  that 
18,  all  the  vacant  space  that  was  not 
occupied  with  buildings  was  of  pure 
gold.     See  Notes  on  ver.  18. 

22.  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein.  No 
structure  reared  expressly  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God;  no  particular  place  where 
he  was  adored.  It  was  all  temple — no- 
thing but  a  temple.  It  was  not  like  Je-  | 
rnsalem,  where  there  was  but  one  house  ' 
reared  expressly  for  divine  worship, 
and  to  which  the  inhabitants  repaired 

t9pmUm  Cfod;  H  wm  all  one  snalt  torn-  ( 


the  sun,  *  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
*  thereof. 

24  And  the  nations  ^  of  them 
which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the 
light  of  it :  fmd  the  kings  *  of  the 
earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honox 
into  it. 

c  Is.  60. 3-11,66. 10-12.       tf  Ps.  72.  IL 

pie  reared  in  honor  of  his  name,  and 
where  worship  ascended  from  every  part 
of  it  With  this  explanation,  this  passage 
harmonizes  with  what  is  said  in  oh.  iiL 
12,  vii.  15.  f  For  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  They 
are  present  in  all  parts  of  it  in  their 
glory;  they  fill  it  with  light;  and  the 
splendor  of  their  presence  may  be  said  to 
be  the  temple.  The  idea  here  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  holy  world — aU  holy.  No 
particular  portion  would  be  set  apart  for 
purposes  of  public  worship,  but  in  all 
places  God  would  be  adored,  and  every 
portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
religion. 

23.  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it. 
This  imagery  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Isa.  Ix.  19,  20.  See  Notes  on  those 
verses.  No  language  could  give  a  more 
striking  or  beautif^  rep^esentatiou  of 
the  heavenly  state  than  that  which  is 
here  employed.  ^  For  the  Lord  God 
did  lighten  it.  By  the  visible  splendor 
of  his  glory.-  See  Notes  on  ver-  XI.  That 
supplied  the  place  of  the  suir  and  the 
moon.  ^And  the  Lamb  is  the  liyfu  thereof. 
The  Son  of  God ;  the  Messiabr.  Notes  oh. 
V.  6 ;  Isa.  Ix.  19. 

24.  And  the  nations  of  them  that  arv 
saved.  All  the  nations  that  are  saved , 
or  all  the  saved  considered  as  nations. 
This  imagery  is  doubtless  derived  from 
that  in  Isaiah,  particularly  oh.  Ix.  8-8. 
See  Notes  on  that  passage,  f  Shall  walk 
in  the  light  of  it.  Shall  enjoy  its  splen- 
dor, and  be  continually  in  its  light 
^  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honor  into  it.  All  thiU 
they  cobsider  as  oonstituting  their  glory, 
treasures,  crowns,  sceptres,  robes.  The 
idea  is,  that  all  these  will  be  devoted  t« 
God  in  the  future  days  of  the  church 
in  its  glory,  and  will  be,  as  it  were, 
brought  and  laid  down  at  the  fiMr 
of  tilt  Sariowr  In  heaveib    ^t  Im 
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25  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not 
be  shut  at  all  by  day:  for  *  there 
shall  be  no  night  there. 

26  And   they  shall    bring   the 
and    honor  of  the   nations 

ito  it. 

27  And  ^  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomi- 
natioln;  or  maketh  a  lie :  but  they 

a  Zee.  14. 7. 

guage  i^  derived,  doubtless,  from  the 
desoripUon  in  Isa.  Iz.  8-14.  Comp.  Isa. 
zlix.23. 

25.  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  n<a  he  ahut 
at  <Ul  by  day.  It  shall  be  constantly 
open,  allowing  free  ingress  and  egress  to 
all  who  reside  there.  The  language  is 
deriyed  from  Isa.  Ix.  11.  See  Notes  on 
that  place.  Applied  to  the  future  state 
of  the  blessed,  it  would  seem  to  mean, 
that,  while  this  will  be  their  permanent 
abode,  yet  that  the  dwellers  there  will 
not  be  prieonere.  The  universe  will  be 
open  to  them.  They  will  be  permitted 
to  go  forth  and  visit  every  world,  and 
Burvey  the  works  of  God  in  all  parts  of. 
his  dominions.  ^  For  there  ehcUl  be  no 
night  there.  It  shall  be  all  day;  all  un- 
clouded splendor.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
said  that  tne  gates  should  not  be  '  shut 
by  day/  it  means  that  they  would  never 
be  shut.  When  it  is  said  that  there 
ffould  be  no  night  there,  it  is,  undoubt- 
#dly,  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  there 
would  be  no  literal  darkness,  and  nothing 
«f  which  night  is  the  emblem : — no  ca- 
iamity,  no  sorrow,  no  bereavement,  no 
darkened  windows  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  friends  and  kindred.  Comp.  Notes 
on  ver.  4. 

26.  And  they  shall  bring,  Ac.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  24.  That  blessed  world 
■hail  be  made  up  of  all  that  was  truly 
TBlnable  and  pure  on  the  earth. 

27.  And  there  shall  in  no  xoise.  On  no 
aeeoont;  by  no  means.  This  strong 
lUBgoage  denotes  the  absolute  exclusion 
of  all  that  is  specified  in  the  verse. 

J[  Assy  thing  that  deAleth.  Literally, 
aay  thing  common,*  See  Notes  on  Acts 
Z..  14.  It  means  here  that  nothing  will 
bo  found  in  that  blessed  abode  which  is 
unholy  or  sinful.  It  will  be  a  pure 
norld.  2  Peter  iii.  13.  f  Neither  what- 
'workkh  ab9mi$Mtum9  or  maketh, 


which  are  written  in  the  LamVs 
book « of  life. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

AND  he  showed  me  a  pure  river 
.of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystaL 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb. 

b  Is. 86. 8,  62. 1,60. 21;  Joel  8:17;  Mattlt 
41;  1  Ck).  6. 9, 10;  Ga.  H 19-21;  Sp.  6. 6;  Hit 
12. 14.  .  0  0. 13. 8. 

a  lie.  See  Notes  on  ver.  8.  f  But  ihe^ 
tohich  are  toritten  in  the  Lamvs  booh  of 
life.  Whose  names  are  there  reeordeo. 
See  Notes  oh.  iii.  5.  Comp.  Notes  on 
ver.  8. 

CHAPTER  XXn.,  1-6. 

For  the  Analysis  of  the  first  five  versei 
of  this  chapter,  see  the  Analysis  of  ch.  zxi. 
This  chapter  comprises  the  remainder  of 
the  description  of  the  '  new  Jerusalem'-— 
the  blessed  abode  of  the  saints  (vs.  1-6), 
and  then  (vs.  6-21)  the  conclusion  or  Epi- 
logue of  the  whole  book.  It  is*  difficult 
to  conceive  what  induced  the  author  of 
the  division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
chapters,  to  separate  the  first  five  verses 
of  this  chapter  from  the  preceding  chap- 
ter.  A  new  chapter  should  have  com* 
menced  at  verse  6,  of  the  zzii.  chapter, 
for  the  remainder  properly  comprises  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  book.  Compw 
Intro,  te  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  1, 
pp.  viii.  iz. 

1.  And  he  shotoed  me  a  pure  river  of 
water  of  life.  In  the  New  Jerusalem ; 
the  happy  abode  of  the  redeemed.  The 
plyrase  *  water  of  life,'  means  living  m 
running  water,  like  a  spring  or  fountain, 
as  contrasted  with  a  stagnant  pool.  See 
Notes  on  John  iv.  14.  The  allusion  here 
is  doubtless  to  the  first  Eden,  where  a 
river  watered  the  garden  (Gen.  iL  10, 
eeq.),  and  as  this  is  a  description  cf 
Eden  recovered,  or  Paradise  regained,  it 
was  natural  to  introduce  a  river  of  water 
also,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  accord  with 
the  general  description  of  that  future 
abode  of  the  redeemed.  It  does  not 
spring  up,  therefore,  from  the  ground, 
but  flows  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  Perhaps,  also,  the  writer  had  in 
his  eye  the  description  in  Ezek.  xlviL 
1-12,  where  a  stream  issues  from  undei 
tiie  tompli^  and  is  parted  in  diffioveat  ctt- 
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2  In  '  the  midst  of  the  street  ^  of 
it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
was  there  the  tree  *  of  life,  which 

rectioDS.  ^*Clear  as  crystal.'  See  Notes 
oh.  ir.  t,  ^  Proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
pf  Ood  and  of  the  Lam^,  Flowing  from 
Uie  foot  of  the  throne.  Comp.  oh.  ir.  6. 
This  idea  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  imagery.  In  the  East,  fountains 
and  running  streams  constituted  an  es- 
sential part  of  tht  image  of  enjoyment 
and  prosperity  (see  Notes  on  Isa.  xzzv. 
6),  and  such  fountains  were  common  in 
the  courts  of  Oriental  houses.  Here,  the 
river  is  an  emblem  of  peace,  happiness, 
plenty;  and  the  essential  thought  in  its 
flowing  from  the  throne,  is,  that  all  the 
happiness  of  heaven  proceeds  from  God. 
2.  fn  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Sb|art  renders  this,  f*  between  the 
street  thereof  and  the  river;''  and  says 
that  **  the  writer  conceives  of  the  river 
as  running  through  the  whole  city;  then 
of  streets  parallel  to  it  on  either  side ; 
and  then,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  street,  the  whole 
stream  'is  lined  on  either  side  with  two 
rows  of  the  tree  of  life."  The  more 
common  interpretation,  however,  is 
"doubtless  admissible,  and  would  give  a 
more  beautiful  image ;  that  in  the  street, 
or  streets  of  the  city,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  tree  of  life  was 
planted.  It  abounded  every  where.  The 
eity  had  not  only  a  river  passing  through 
it,  but  it  was  pervaded  by  streets,  and 
all  those  streets  were  lined  and  shaded 
with  this  tree.  The  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  is  that  of  Eden  or  Paradise; 
but  it  is  not  the  Eden  of  the  book  of 
iknesis,  or  the  Oriental  or  Persian  Pajra- 
dise: — it  is  a  picture  where  all  is  com- 
bined that  in  the  view  of  the  writer  would 
constitute  beauty,  or  contribute  to  hap- 
piness. ^  And  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
As  well  as  in  all  the  streets.  The  writer 
undoubtedly  conceives  of  a  single  river 
running  through  the  city  —  probably  as 
meandering  along -^ and  that  river  lined 
•n  both  sides  with  the  tree  of  life.  This 
gives  .great  beauty  to  the  imagery. 
f  Was  there  the  tree  of  life.  Not  a  sin> 
gle  tree,  but  it  abounded  every  where — 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  it  all  the 
streets.  It  was  the  common  tree  in  this 
blessed  Paradise  —  of  which  all  might 
partake,  and  which  was  every  where  the 
siablsm  of  immortality,    la  this  res|^sot 


bare  twelve  manner  of  fraits,  and 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month :  and 

m  Exe.  47. 1, 12.  fr  c  21.  21.  e  c2.7. 

this  new  Paradise  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast with  that  in  which  Adam  was 
placed  at  his  creation,  where  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  single  tree  that  was  de- 
signated as  the  tree  of  life.  Gen.  iiL  22, 
23.  In  the  future  state  of  the  blessed, 
that  tree  will  abound,  and  all  may  freely 
partake  of  it;  the  emblem — the  pledge 
of  immortal  life  —  will  be  constantly  be* 
fore  the  eyes,  whatever  part  of  the  fatore 
abode  may  be  traversed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  blessed  world  may  con- 
stantiy  partake  of  it.  ^  Which  bare 
twelve  manner  of  fruits.  **  Producing 
twelve  fruit-harvests ;  not  (as  our  ver- 
sion) twelve  manner  of  fruits."  Prof. 
Stuart.  The  idea  is  not  that  there  an 
twelve  kinds  of  fruit  on  the  same  tree, 
for  that  is  not  implied  in  the  language 
used  by  John.  The  literal  rendering  is, 
'producing  twelve /rutV — noOm  kom^ 
ifiStKa.  The  word  *  manner'  has  oeen 
introduced  by  the  translators  without 
authority.  The  idea  is,  that  the  tree 
bore  every  month  in  the  year,  so  that 
there  were  twelve  fruit-harvests.  It  was 
not  like  a  tree  that  bears  but  once  a 
year,  or  in  one  seas6n  only,  but  it  eoii- 
stantly  bore  fruit  —  it  bore  e^ry  month. 
The  idea  is  that  of  abundance,  not  vari- 
ety. The  supply  never  fails ;  the  tree  ii 
never  barren.^  As  there  is  but  a  single 
class  of  trees  referred  to,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  perhaps,  that,  according 
to  the  common  method  in  which  fruit  is 
produced,  there  would  be  sometimes 
plenty  and  sometimes  want;  but  the 
writer  says  that,  though  there  is  but  one 
kind,  yet  the  supply  is  ample.  The  tree 
is  everywhere ;  it  is  constantly  producing 
fruit,  f  And  yielded  her  fruit  every 
month.  The  word  *and*  is  sJso  supplied 
by  the  translators,  and  introduces  an 
idea  which  is  not  in  the  original,  as  if 
there  was  not  only  a  succession  of  har- 
vests, which  is  in  the  text — but  that 
each  one  differed  from  the  former,  which 
is  not  in  the  text.  The  proper  transla- 
tion is,  '  producing,  twelve  fraits,  yielding 
or  rendering  its  fruit  in  each  month.' 
Thus  there  is  indeed  a  succession  of 
fruit-crops,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  We  are  not  to  infer,  however, 
that  there  will  not  be  variety  in  the  oe- 
onpatioBs  and  tho  joys  of  tfes  bsavsaly 
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the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for^the 
healihg  of  the  nations. 

3  And  there  '  shall  be  no  nore 
curse :  but  the  throne  of  God  *  and 
of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his 
servants  ^  shall  serve  him. 

4  And  '  they  shall  see  his  face ; 

«  Zea  14. 11.  b  Eze.  48.  35.  e  o.  7. 15. 
d  Mat  5.  8;  Jno.  12.  26, 17.  24;  1  Co.  13.  12; 
1  Jno.  3.  2. 

8tat«,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  ample  diversity  in  the  em- 
ployments, and  in  the  sources  of  happi- 
ness, in  heaven ;  but  the  single  thought 
expressed  here  is,  that  the  means  of  life 
toill  be  abundant:  —  the  trees  of  life  will 
be  every  where,  and  they  will  be  con- 
stantly yielding  fruit  %  And  the  leavea 
o/  the  tree.  Not  only  the/rtti<  will  con- 
tribute to  give  life,  but  even  the  leaves 
will  be  salutary.  Every  thing  about  it 
will  contribute  to  sustain  life.  ^  Were 
for  the  healing.  That  is,  they  contribute 
to  impart  life  and  health  to  those  who 
had  been  diseased.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  there  will  be  sickness,  and  a 
healing  process  in  heaven,  for  that  idea 
is  expressly  excluded  in  ch.  xxi.  4,  "but 
the  meaning  is,  that  the  life  and  health 
of  that  blessed  world  will  have  been  im- 
parted by  partaking  of  that  tree,  and  the 
writer  says  that,  in  fact,  it  was  owing  to 
it  that  they  who  dwell  there  had  been 
healed  o#  their  spiritual  maladies,  and 
had  been  made  to  live  for  ever.  %  Of  the 
nations.  Of  all  the  nations  assembled 
there,  ch.  xxi.  24.  There  is  a  close  re- 
lemblance  between  the  language  here 
Bsed  by  John,  and  that  used  by  Ezekiel, 
zlviL  12,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
both  these  writers  refer  to  the  same  thing. 
Comp.  also  in  the  Apoc;rypha,  2  Ezra  ii. 
12,  Tiu.  62-^4. 

3.  And  there  shall  he  no^more  curse. 
This  is  doubtless  designed  to  be  in  strong 
oontf  ast  with  our  present  abode,  and  it 
is  aflirmed  that  what  now  properly 
comes  under  ths  name  of  a  curse,  or 
whatever  is  part  of  the  curse  pronounced 
on^maiB  by  the  fall,  will  be  there  un- 
known. The  earth  will  bo  no  more 
cursed,  and  will  produce  no  more  thorns 
and  thistles ;  man  will  be  no  mor^  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
Lis  brow;  woman  will  be  no  more 
doomed  to  bear  the  sufferings  which  she 
AoM  now :  and  the  abodei  <S  the  bleated 


and  his  name  *  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads.  ' 

5  And  f  there  shall  b^no  night 
there;  and  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  the 
Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  '  and 
they  shall  reign  *  for  ever  and 
ever. 

•  a  3. 12.       /a  21.23,  25.       ^P8.3e.88i 

A  Ro.  5. 17. 

will  be  no  more  cursed  by  sickness, 
sorrow,  tears,  and  death.  ^  But  the 
throne  of  Ood  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be 
in  it.  God  will  reign  there  for  ever,  the 
principles  of  purity  and  love  which  the 
Lamb  of  God  came  to  establish,  will 
pervade  that  blessed  abode  to  all  eternity. 
^  And  his  servants  shall  serve  him.  All 
his  servants  that  are  there ;  that  is,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  blessed  world. 
For  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  see 
Noted  on  ch.  vii.  15. 

4.  And  they  shall  see  his  face.  See 
Notes  on  Matt  xviii.  10.  They  would 
be  constantly  in  his  presence,  and  be 
permitted  continually  to  heboid  his 
glory.  %  And-  his  name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads.  They  shall  be  designated  as 
his.  See  Notes  on  ch.  iiL  12,  viL  3^ 
xiii.  16. 

5.  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 
Notes,  ch.  xxi.  25.  ^  And  they^  used  no 
candle.  No  lamp ;  no  artificial  light,  as 
in  a  world  where  there  is  night  and 
darkness.  ^Neither  lighb  of  the  sun; 
for  the  Lord  Ood,  Ac,  Notes,  ch.  xxL 
23.  ^  And  they  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever.  That  is,  with  God ;  they  shall 
be  as  kings.    See  Notes  on  ch.  v.  10, 

'XX.  6;  comp.  Notes  on  2  Tim.  13,  12; 
Rom.  viii.  16. 

REKARKS  ON  CH.  XXI.  XXH.  1-5. 

This  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  con« 
tains  the  most  full  and  complete  con- 
tinuouB  description  of  the  state  of  the 
righteous  in  the  world  of  blessedness, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  It 
seems  to  be  proper,  therefore,  to  pause 
on  it  for  a  moment,  and  to  state  in. a 
summary  manner,  what  will  be  the 
principal  features  of  that  blessedness. 
All  can  see  that,  as  a  description,  it 
occupies  an  appropriate  place,  not  only 
in  regard  to  this  book,  but  to  the 
volume  of  revealed  truth.  In  refeynce 
to  this  partieular  book,  it  is  the  a^o- 
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Sriate  close  of  the  account  of  the  con- 
icts,  the  trials,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  church;  in  reference  to  the  whole 
volume  of  revealed  truth,  it  is  appro- 
priate because  it  occurs  in  the  last  of^the 
inspired  books  that  was  written.  It  was 
proper  that  a  volume  of  revealed  truth 

Siven    to    mankind,    and    designed    to 
escribe    a    great    work    of   redeeming 
mercy,  ahouii  close  with  a  description 
1   of    the    state    of    the    righteous    after 
death. 

^The  principal  features  in  the  descrip- 
tion are  the  following : — 

(1)  There  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth : — a  new  order  of  things,  and 
a  world  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
righteous.  There  will  be  such  chances 
produced  in  the  earth,  and  such  abodes 
fitted  up  for  the  redeemed,  that  it  will 
be  proper  to  say  that  they  are  neWf 
ch.  xxi.  1. 

(2)  The  locality  of  that  abode  is  not 
determined.  No  particular  place  is  re- 
vealed as  constituting  heaven ;  nor  is  it 
intimated  that  there  would  be  such  a 
place.  For  an>  thing  that  appears  the 
universe  at  large  will  be  heaven — ^the 
earth  and  all  worlds;  and  we  are  left 
free  to  suppose  that  the  redeemed  will 
yet  occupy  any  position  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  be  permitted  to  behold  the 
peculiar  glories  of  the  divine  character 
that  are  manifested  in  each  of  the 
worlds  that  he  has  made.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Peter  i.  12.  That  there  may 
be  some  one  place  in  the  universe  that 
will  be  their  permanent  home,  and  that 
will  be  more  properly  called  heaven^ 
where  the  glory  of  their  God  and 
Saviour  will  be  peculiarly  manifested, 
is  not  improbable;  but  still  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  hope  and  the 
belief  that  in  the  infinite  duration  that 
awaits  them,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
visit  all  the  worlds  that  God  has  made, 
and  to  learn  in  each,  and  from  each,  all 
that  he  has  peculiarly  manifested  of  his 

*     own  character  and  gloiy  there. 

(3)  That  future  state  will  be  entirely 
ana  for  ever  free  from  all  the  conse 

auences  of  the  testacy  as  now  seen  on 
le  earth.  There  will  be  neither  tears, 
nor  sorrow,  nor  death,  nor  crying, 
nor  pain,  nor  curse,  ch.  xxi.  4,  xxii.  3. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  a  perfectly  happ> 
abode. 


(4)  It  will  be  pure  and  holy.  No- 
thing will  ever  enter  there  that  shall 
contaminate  and  defile.  Ch.  xxi.  8.  27. 
On  tftis  account,  also,  it  will  be  a  happy 
world,  for  (a)  all  real  happiness  has  iti 
foundiiiion  in  holiness ;  and  (6)  the 
source  of  all  the  misery  that  the  uni- 
verse has  experienced  is  sin.  Let  that 
be  removed,  and  the  earth  would  be 
happy ;  let  it  be  extin^shed  fipom 
any  world,  and  its  happiness  will  be 
secure. 

(5)  It  will  be  a  world  of  perfect  light, 
ch.  xxi.  22,  23,  24,  25,  xxii.  5.  There 
will  be  (a)  literally  no  night  there; 
(6)  spiritually  and  morally  there  will  be 
no  aarkness — no  error,  no  sin.  Light 
will  be  cast  on  a  thousand  subjects  now 
obscure ;  and  on  numerous  points  per- 
taining to  the  divine  government  and 
dealings  which  now  perplex  the  min(i^ 
there  will  be  poured  the  splendor  of  per 
feet  day.  All  the  darkness  that  exists 
here  will  be  dissipated  there;  all  that 
is  novji  obscure  will  l)e  made  light 
And  in 'View  of  this  fact,  we  may  well 
submit  for  a  little  time  to  the  mys- 
teries which  hang  over  the  divine  deal- 
ings here.  The  Christian  is  destined 
to  live  for  ever  and  ever.  He  is  capable 
of  an  eternal  progression  in  knowledge. 
He  is  soon  to  be  ushered  into  the 
splendors  of  that  eternal  abode  where 
there  is  no  need  of  the  light  of  the  sua 
or  the  moon,  and  where  there  is  no 
night.  In  a  little  time — a  few  weeks  oi 
days — ^by  removal  to  that  higher  state 
of  being,  he  will  have  made  a  degree  of 
progress  in  true  knowledge  compared 
with  which  all  that  can  be  learned  here 
is  a  nameless  trifle.  In  that  future 
abode  be  will  be-  permitted  to  know  afl 
that  is  to  be  known  in  those  worlds  that 
shine  upon  his  path  by  day  or  hf 
night ;  all  that .  is  to  be  known  in  thie 
character  of  their  Maker,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  government;  all  that  is 
to  be  known  of  the  ^lorioos  plan  of 
redemption;  all  that  is  to  be  knows 
of  the  reasons  why  sin  and  woe  were 
permitted  to  enter  this  beautiful  woiid. 
There,  too,  he  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
all  that  there  is  to  be  enjoyed  in, a  worid 
without  a  cloud  and  without  a  tear; 
all  that  is  beatific  in  the  friendship  of 
God  the  Father,  of  the  Ascendied  Re- 
deemer, of  the  Sacred  Spirit ;  all  .that  if 
blessed  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
angels,  of  the  apostles,  of  the  prophets 
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all  that  is  rapturous  in  re-nnion  with 
thoiM  that  were .  loved  on  the  earth. 
Well  then  may  he  bear  with  the  dark- 
ness, and  encture  the  trials  of  this  state 
a  little  longer. 

(6)  Itwul  be  a  world  of  surpassing 
splendor.  This  is  manifest  by  the  de- 
soription  of  It  in  chapter  zx.,  as  a  gor- 
geona  city,  with  ample  dimensions,  with 
most  brilliant  colors,  set  with  gems,  and 
eomposed  of  pnre  gold.  The  writer,  in 
the  description  of  that  abode,  has  aocu- 
mnlated  all  that  is  gorgeous  and  mag- 
nificent, and  doubtless  felt  that  eren  ihia 
was  a  yery  imperfect  representation  of 
that  glorious  world. 

(7)  That  future  world  will  be  an  abode 
of  the  highest  conceivable  happiness. 
This  ia  manifest,  not  only  from  the  fact 
stated  that  there  will  be  no  pain  or  sor- 
row here,  but  from  the  positive  descrip- 
tion in  ch.  zzii.  1,  2.  It  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  design  of  the  writer,  under  the 
image  of  a  Paradite,  to  describe  the  fu- 
ture abode  of  the  redeemed  as  one  of  the 
highest  happiness  —  where  there  would 
be  an  ample  and  a  constant  supply 
of  every  want,  and  where  the  highest 
ideas  of  ex^oyment  would  be  reaJizod. 
And 

(8)  All  this  will  be  eternal.  The  uni- 
Torse,  so  vast  and  so  wonderful,  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  bo  fitted  to  the 
eternal  contemplation  of  created  minds, 
and  in  this  universe  there  is  an  adapta- 
tion for  the  employment  of  mind  for  over 
and  ever. 

If  it  be  asked  now  why  John,  in  the 
aeoonnt  which  he  has  given  of  the  hea- 
Tttnly  state,  adopted  this  figurative  und 
0mbfematio  mode  of  representation,  and 
why  it  did  not  please  God  to  reveal  any 
more  respecting  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployments and  exgoyments  of  the  hea- 
venly wbrld,  it  may  be  replied, 

(a)  That  this  method  is  eminently  in, 
accordance  with  'the  general  character' 
of  the  book,  as  a  book  of  symbols  and 
emblems. 

{h)  He  has  stated  enough  to  give  us  a 

Seneral  and  a  most  attractive  view  of 
iat  blessed  state. 

(o)  It  is  not  certain  that  we  would 
have  appreciated  it,  or  could  have  com- 
prehended it,  if  a  more  minute  and  lite- 
ral description  had  been  given.  That 
state  may  be  so  unlike  this  that  it  is 
donbtftil  whether  we  could  have  compro- 
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bonded  any  literal  description  that  could 
have  been  given.  How  litUe  of  the  fu- 
ture and  the  unseen  can  ever  be  known 
by  a  mere  description;  how  faint  and 
imperfect  a  view  can  we  ever  obtain  olf 
any  thing  by  the  mere  use  of  words,  and 
especially  of  objects  whiph  have  no  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  which  we  have 
seen  I  Who  ever  obtained  any  adequate 
idea  of  Niagara  by  a  mere  description  f 
To  what  Greek  or  Roman  mind,  how- 
ever cultivated,  cbiild  there  have  been 
conveyed  the  idea  of  a  printing-press,  ^f 
a  locomotive  engine,  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, by  mere  description  ?  Who  can 
convey  to  one  bom  blind  an  idea  of  the 
prismatic  colors ;  or  to  the  deaf  an  idea 
of  sounds  ?  If  we  may  imagine  the  world 
of  insect  tribes  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  language  and  thought,  how 
could  the  gay  and  gilded  butterfly  that 
to-day  plays  in  the  sunbeam,  impart  to 
its  companions  of  yesterday  —  low  and 
grovelling  worms  —  any  adequate  idea 
of  that  now  condition  of  being  into  which 
it  had  emerged  ?  And  how  do  we  know 
that  we  could  comprehend  any  descrip- 
tion of  that  world  where  the  righteous 
dwell,  or  of  employments  and  enjoyment! 
so  unlike  our  own  ? 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  close  thif 
brief  notice  of  the  revelations  of  the  hea- 
venly state,  than  by  introducing  an  an- 
cient poem,  which  seems  to  be  founded 
on  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
which  is  the  original  of  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  hymns  now  used 
in  Protestant  places  of  worship: — the 
well-known  hymn  which  begins,  "Jeru- 
salem I  my  Happy  Home."  This  hymn 
is  deservedly  a  great  favorite,  and 
is  an  eminently  beautiful  composition. 
It  is,  however,  of  Boman  Catholic 
origin.  It  is  found  in  a  small  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poetry,  sold  at  Mr. 
Bright's  sale  of  manuscripts  in  1844, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  now  forms  the  additional 
MS.  15,225.  It  is  referred,  by  the  letter- 
ing on  the  book,  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sub- 
sequent ,reign.  The  volume  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  or  for  some  Roman 
Catholic,  and  contains  manv  devotional 
songs  or  hymns,  interspersed  ^th  others 
of  a  mere  general  character.  See  Littell's 
Living  Age,  vol.  xxviiL  pp.  833-336.  The 
hymn  is  as  follows:— * 
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A  BONO  MADK   BT  T.  B.  P. 
2b  au  «Mu  0/  **Diama," 

Jcnunlem  I  mr  happf  honie  1 
When  shall  I  come  to  thee. 

Whea  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end, 
Thy  joys  when  sha^^  I  see  T 

O  hapiqr  harbor  of  the  saints. 

O  sweet  and  pleasant  soil. 
In  thee  no  sorrow  may  be  foand. 

No  grief,  no  care,  no  toU. 

In  thee  no  sickness  ihay  be  seen. 
No  hart,  no  ache,  no  sore : 

There  is  no  death,  no  o^ly  deil,* 
There's  life  for  evermore. 

No  dampish  mist  is  seen  in  thee, 
No  cold  nor  darksome  nixfat; 

Thore  every  soul  shines  as  tne^an« 
There  God  himself  gives  light. 

There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell. 

There  envv  bears  no  sway. 
There  is  no  hunger,  heat,  nor  oold. 

Bat  pleasure  eveiy  way. 

Jornsalem!  JemsalemI 

God  grant  I  onoe  may  see  / 

Thjr  endless  joys,  and  of  the  tame. 

Partaker  aye  to  be. 

Thy  walls  are  made  of  precious  stones, 
Thy  bulwarks  diamonds  square. 

Thy  gates  are  of  right  orient  pearl. 
Exceeding  rich  and  rare. 

Thy  turrets  and  thy  pinnacles 

With  carbuncles  do  shine, 
Thy  very  streets  are  paved  vrith  gold. 

Surpassing  clear  and  fine. 

Thy  houses  are  of  ivory. 
Thy  windows  crystal  wear. 

Thy  Ules  are  made  of  beaten  gold ; 
0  God,  that  I  were  there  I 

.Within  thy  gates  no  thing  doth  come 

That  is  not  passing  clean, 
No  spider's  web,  no  diit,  no  dost, 

No  filth  may  there  be  \ 


Ah,  my  sweet  home,  Jerusalem  I 
Would  Gud  I  were  in  thee. 

Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end, 
Thy  joys  that  I  might 


Thy  saints  are  crowned  with  glory  great, 

They  see  God  face  to  face, 
lliey  triumph  still,  they  still  rctjoioe, 

Most  happy  is  their  case. 

We  that  are  here  in  lianishment 

Continually  do  moan; 
We  sigh  and  sub,  we  weep  and  waO, 

Perpetually  we  groan. 

Our  sweet  is  mixed  with  bitter  gall. 

Our  pleasure  is  but  pain. 
Our  joys  scarce  last  the  looking  on. 

Our  sorrows  still  remain. 

But  there  they  live  in  such  delight, 
Sach  pleasure,  and  such  play. 

As  that  to  them  a  thousand  years. 
Doth  seem  as  yesterday. 

Thy  vineyards  and  thv  orchards  are 

Most  beautiful  and  fair. 
Fall  furnished  with  trees  and  fniits, 

Most  wonderful  and  rare. 


*  Dsvil,  in  MS.,  bvt  it  oaoat  havs  been  pronoaaeeit' 
jfMtkt,  D0iL  *  M«MBff,  ia  MS. 


lliy  gardens  and  ihy  gallant  walks 

Coniinually  are  green; 
There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

There 's  nectar  and  ambrosia  made, 
I'here  's  musk  and  civet  sweet. 

There  many  a  fair  and  dainty  dnig 
Are  trodden  onder  feet. 

There  cumamon.  there  sugar  grows. 
There  nard  and  balm  aboana. 

What  tongne  can  tell,  or  heart  oonoeire 
The  joys  that  there  are  found  T 

Quite  throogl)  the  streets,  with  silver 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow, 
Opon  whose  banks^  on  every  side. 

The  wood  of  life  doth  grow. 

There  trees  for'evermore  bear  fruit. 

And  evermore  do  spring; 
There  evermore  the  angels  sit. 

And  evermore  do  sing. 

There  David  stands  with  harp  in  hand. 

As  master  of  the  uuire ; 
Ten  thousand  titnes  that  man  wer*  blest 

That  might  this  music  f  hear. 

Our  lady  sings  Matftnfioat, 

With  tune  surpassing  sweet. 
And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  parts. 

Sitting  above  her  feet 

n  Dewn  doth  Saint  Ambrose  sing. 

Saint  Austine  doth  the  like ; 
Old  Simeon  and  Zachary 

Have  not  their  song  to  seek. 

There  Magdalene  hath  left  her  muaa. 

And  cheerfully  doth  sing. 
With  blessed  saints  whose  uarmony 

In  every  street  doth  ring. 

Jerusalem,  my  happy  homel 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee, 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end, 

lliy  joys  that  I  might  see  I 


-       AITALTSIS   OF  CH.  XXII.  6-20. 

This  portion  of  the  book  of  Bevelattoi 
is  properly  the  Epilogue,  or  oonclnsioiu 
Tha  main  purposes  of  the  vision  are  ao- 
complished;  Uio  enemies  of  the  church 
are  quelled;  the  church  is  triumphaut; 
the  affairs  of  the  world  are  wound  up ; 
the  redeemed  are  received  to  their  blLss- 
ful,  eternal  abode;  the  wicked  are  cut 
off;  the  earth  is  purified,  and  the  affair* 
of  the  universe  are  fixed  on  their  perma- 
nent foundation.  A  few  miscellaneoof 
matters,  therefore,  close  the  book. 

(1)  A  solemn  affirmation  on  the  part 
of  him  who  had  made  these  revelations, 
that  they  are  true,  and  that  they  will 
be  speedily  accomplished,  and  that  ho 
will  be  blessed  or  happy  who  sh^l  keep 
the  sayings  of  the  book,  vs.  6,  7. 

(2)  The  effect  of  all  these  Uiings  on 
John  himself)  leading  him,  as  in  a  former 
case  f  ch.  xiz.  10),  to  a  disposition  to  wor- 
ship him  who  oAd  been  the  madiuiB  ia 
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6  And  he  said  unto  me,  These 
■ayingfl  are  faithful  and  true :  and 
ihe  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets 
0ent  *  his  angel  to  show  unto  his 
servants  the  things  which  must 
flhortly  be  done. 

7  Behold,    I    come    quickly:  * 

«  0.  1.  1. 

making  to  him  such  extraordinary  com- 
jnanicatioDS,  vs.  8.  9. 

(3)  A  command  not  to  seal  np  what 
had  been  revealed,  since  the  time  was 
near.  These  things  would  soon  have 
their  fulfilment,  and  it  was  proper  that 
the  prophecies  should  be  unsealed,  or 
open,  both  that  the  events  might  be 
compared  with  the  predictions,  and  that 
a  persecated  church  might  be  able  to  see 
what  would  be  the  result  of  all  these 
things,  and  to  find  aonsolation  in  the  as- 
sorance  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Son 
of  God,  vs.  10. 

(4)  The  fixIR  and  unchangeable  state 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,^  vs. 
11-13. 

(5)  The  blessedness  of  those  who  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  who 
enter  into  the  new  Jerusalem,  vs.  14, 
15. 

(6)  Jesus,  the  root  and  the  offspring 
of  David,  and  the  bright  and  morn|ng 
star,  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  all  these  revelations  by  the  instrumen- 
hdity  of  an  angel,  ver.  16. 

(7)  The  universal  invitation  of  the 
tpMpel-^the  language  of  Jesus  himself — 
giving  utterance  to  his  strong  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  ver.  17. 

(8)  A  solemn  command  not  to  change 
any  thing  that  had  been  revealed  in  this 
book,  either  by  adding  to  it,  or  by  taking 
from  ity  vs.  18,  19. 

(9)  The  assurance  that  he  who  had 
made  these  revelations  woukl  come 
quickly,  and  the  joyous  assent  of  John 
to  this,  and  prayer  that  his  advent  might 
soon  occur,  ver.  20. 

(10)  The  bendediction,  ver.  21. 

6.  And  he  taid  unto  me.  The  angel- 
interpreter,  who  had  showed  John  the 
Tiflion  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  ch.  xxi.  9, 
10.  As  these  visions  are  now  at  an  end, 
the  anjbl  comes  to  John  directly,  and 
assures  him  that  all  these  things  are 
tme  —  that  there  has  been  no  deception 
af  Uie  senses  in  these  visions,  but  that 
tiuj  ware  reallj  divine  diaolosures  of 


blessed  is  he  that  keepetli  the  say- 
ings of  the  prophecy  of  this  booK. 
o  And  I  John  saw  these  things, 
and  heard  them.  And  when  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  to  wor- 
ship before  the  feet  of  the  angel 
which  showed  me  these  things. 

b  V.  10. 12,  20. 

what  would  soon  and  certainly  occur. 
^  The$e  sayings  are  faithful  and  true. 
These  communications ;  all  that  has  been 
disclosed  to  you  by  symbols,  or  in  direct 
language.  See  Notes  on  ^h.  xxi.  5. 
^  And  the  Lord  Ood  of  the  holy  prophets. 
The  same  God  who  inspired  the  ancient 
prophets.  IT  Sent  his  angel.  See  Notes 
ch.  i.  1.  ^  To  show  unto  his  servants. 
To  all  his  servants,  that  is,  to  all  his 
people,  by  the  instrumentality  of  John. 
The  revelation  was  made  to  him,  and  he 
was  to  record  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
church.  %  The  things  tohich  rntist  shortly 
be  done.  The  beginning  of  which  must 
soon  occur — though  the  series  of  ev^ts 
extended  into  distant  ages,  and  even  into 
eternity.     See  Notes  on  ch.  i.  1--3. 

7.  Behold  1  come  quickly,  ^See  Notei 
on  ch.  1.  3.  The  words  here  used  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  words  of  the  Redeemer, 
although  they  are  apparently  repeated 
by  the  angeL  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
were  used  by  the  angel  as  the  words  of 
the  Redeemer.  See  vs.  12,  20.  ^  Bless- 
ed is  he  that  keepeth  the  sHyings  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  hook.  That  receives 
them  as  a  divine  communication;  that 
makes  use  of  them  to  comfort  himself  in 
the  days  of  darkness,  persecution,  and 
trial;  and  that  is  obedient  to  the  pre- 
cepts here  enjoined.  See  Notes  ch. 
i.  3. 

8.  And  I  John  saw  these  things,  and 
heard  them.  That  is,  I  saw  the  parts  that 
were  disclosed  by  pictures,  visions,  and 
symbols;  I  heard  the  parts  that  were 
communicated    by    direct     revelation. 

3  And  when  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell 
own  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  th^ 
angelf  Ac,  As  he  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion.  See  Notes  on  oh.  xix.  10. 
John  appears  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
come by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
revelations  made  to  him,  and  not  impro- 
bably entertained  some  suspicion  that  it 
was  the  Redeemer  himself  who  had 
manifested  himself  to  him  in  thif  re< 
markable  mannei. 
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9  Then  Baith  be  unto  me,  See 
thou  do  (i  not :  for  I  am  thy  fellow- 
Berrant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the 
prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep 
the  sayings  of  this  book :  worship 
God. 


9.  Then  taith  he  unto  m«,  See  thou  do 
it  not.  See  Notes  on  ch.  ziz.  10.  f  For 
I  am  thy  fellovh^ervant.  Notes  ch.  zix. 
10.  f  And  of  thy  brethren  the  prophet: 
In  ch.  xix.  10,  it  is,  'of  thy  brethren 
that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus.'  Here 
the  angel  says  that,  in  the  capacity  in 
which  he  appeared  to  John,  he  belonged 
to  the  general  rank  of  the  prophets,  and 
was  no  more  entitled  to  worship  than 
any  of  the  prophets  had  been.  Like 
ihem,  he  had  merely  been  employed  to 
disclose  important  truths  in  regard  to 
the  future ;  but  as  the  prophets,  even  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  were  not  regarded 
as  entitled  to  worship  on  account  of  the 
oommunications  which  they  had  made, 
no  more  was  he.  %  And  of  them  which 
keep  the  eayinga  of  this  bqph,  *  I  am  a 
mere  creature  of  God.  I,  like  men,  am 
under  law^^  and  am  bound  to  observe  the 
law  of  God.'  The  '  sayings  of  this  book' 
which  he  B4ys  ho  kept,  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  those  great  principles  of 
religion  which  it  enjoined,  and  which 
are  of  equal  obligation  on  men  and  an- 
gels, f  Worship  God,  Worship  God 
only.     Notes  ch.  xix.  10. 

10.  And  he  eaith  unto  me.  The  angel. 
^  Seal  not  the  eayinga  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book.  That  is,  seal  not  the  book 
itself,  for  it  may  be  regarded  altogether 
as  a  prophetic  book.  On  the  sealing  of 
a  book,  see  Notes  on  ch.  v.  1.  Isaiah 
(viiL  16,  XXX.  8)  and  Daniel  (viii.  26, 
zii.  4,  9)  were  commanded  to  seal  up 
their  prophecies.  Their  prophecies  re- 
lated to  far-distant  times,  and  the  idea 
in  their  being  commanded  to  seal  them 
was,  that  they  should  make  the  record 
sure  and,  unchangeable ;  that  they  should 
finish  it  and  lay  it  up  for  future  ages ;  so 
that,  in  far-distant  times,  the  events 
might  be  compared  with  the  prophecy, 
and  it  might  be  seen  that  there  was  an 
txank  correspondence  between  the  pro- 
phecy and  the  fulfilment  Their  prophe- 
cies would  not  be  immediately  demanded 
for  the  use  of  persecuted  saints,  but 
would  pertain  to  future  ages.  On  the 
Other  hand,    the   events   which    John 


10  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Seal 
not  '  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book :  for  the  time  is  at  nana. 

11  He  ^  that  is  lugast,  let  him  be 

a  Da.  8. 26.      -       ft  Pr.l.  2Jt-33:  EclLS; 
Mat  26. 10;  2  !n.  3. 13. 

had  predicted,  though  in  their  nlUmato 
development  they  were  to  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  even  into  etemi^, 
were  about  to  begin  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
were  to  be  of  immediate  use  in  consoling 
a  persecuted  church.  John,  therefore, 
was  directed  not  to  seal  up  his  predic- 
tions ;  not  to  lay  them  away  to  be  open- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  distant  ages,  but  to 
leave  them  open  so  that-  a  persecuted 
church  might  have  access  to  them,  and 
might  in  times  of  persecution  and  bial 
have  the  assurance  that  the  principles 
of  their  religion  would  finally  tarinmpb. 
See  Notes  on  ch.  x.  2.  ^  For  the  time  it 
at  hand.  That  is,  they  ^e  soon  to  eom* 
tnence.  It  is  not  implied  mat  they  would 
be  soon  completed.  The  idea  is,  that  u 
the  scenes  of  persecution  were  soon  to 
open  upon  the  church,  it  was  importfuit 
that  the  church  should  have  aecesa  to 
these  prophecies  of  the  final  triumph  of 
religion,  to  sustain  it  in  its  trials.  Comp. 
Notes  on  ch.  i.  1,  3. 

11.  He  that  is  unjuatf  let  him  be  unj}^ 
still.  This  must  refer  to  the  scenes  be- 
yond the  judgment,  and  must  be  intended 
to  affirm  an  important  truth  in  regard 
to  the  ^condition  of  men  in  the  fiiture 
stat4.  It  cannot  refer  to  the  condition 
of  men  this  side  the  grave,  for  there  la 
no  fixed  and  unchangeable  condition  in 
this  world.  At  the  close  of  this,  book, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  whole  volume  of 
revealed  truth,  it  was  proper  to  declare 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  that^  when 
these  events  were  consummated,  every 
thing  would  be  fixed  and  unchanging — 
that  all  who  were  then  found  to  be  right- 
eous would  remain  so  for  erer;  and  that 
none  who  were  impenitent,  impure^  and 
wicked,  would  ever  change  their  charac- 
ter or  condition.  That  this  is  the  mean- 
ing here  sooms  to  me  to  be  plain ;  and 
this  sentiment  accords  with  all  that  is 
said  in  the  *Bible  of  tlie  final  ogndition 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  See 
Matt.  XXV.  46;  Rom.  ii.  6-9;  Thess.  L 
7-10;  Dan.  xii.  2;  Eccl.  xi.  3.  Every 
assurance  is  held  out  in  the  Bible  that 
the  righteous  will  be  ie<mr«  in  holinsi^ 
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unjust  still :  and  he  which  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  filthy  still :  and  ho  that 
IB  righteous, '  let  him  be  righteous 
■till:  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him 
be  holy  still. 

12  And  behold,  I  come  quickly ;  * 
snd  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give 

•  Pr.  4. 18;  Mat.  6.  6.  b  Zep.  1. 14. 

ftnd  happiness,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
danger — no  possibility  —  that  they  will 
fidl  into  sin,,  and  sink  to  woe;  and  by 
the  same  kind  of  arguments  by  which  it 
ia  proved  that  their  condition  will  be 
nnchan^ng,  is  it  demonstrated  that  the 
condition  of  the  wicked  will  be  un-* 
ebanging  also.  The  argument  for  the 
etenaiil  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  as 
strong  as  that  for  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  righteous ;  and  if  the  one  is  open 
to  doubt,  there  is  no  security  for  the 
permanence  of  the  other.  The  word 
•^nju9t  here  is  a  general  term  for  an 
unrighteous  or  wicked  man.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  to  whom  that  character 
properly  belongs,  or  of  whom  it  is  pro- 
perly descriptive,  will  remain  so  for  ever. 
The  design  of  this,  seems  to  be,  to  let 
Che  ungodly  and  the  wicked  know  that 
there  is  no  change  beyond  the  grave, 
and  by  this  solemn  consideration  to  warn 
them  now  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
And  assuredly  no  more  solemn  consider- 
ation ean  ever  be  presented  to  the  hu- 
man mind  than  this.  ^  And  he  which  is 
JUth^t  ^^^  ^i^  ^^  filthy  still.  The  word 
flMkjf  here  is,  of  course,  used  with  refer- 
ence to  moral  defilement  or  pollution. 
It  refers  to  the  sensual,  the  corrupt,  the 
profitne;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  their 
condition  will  be  fixed,  and  that  they 
will  reniain  in  this  state  of  pollution  for 
ever.  There  is  nothing  more  awful  than 
the  idea  that  a  polluted  soul  will  be 
always  polluted;  that  a  heart  corrupt 
wHl  oe  always  corrupt ;  that  the  defiled 
will  be  put  for  ever  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  being  cleansed  from  sin.  f  And 
JUl  ihat  is  righteouSf  let  him  be  righteous 
tixU.  The  just,  the  upright  man  —  in 
eontradistinotion  from  the  unjust  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  the  verso. 
iAnd  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  he  holy  still. 
e  thtft  is  pure,  in  contradistinction  from 
tide  yU^Ay  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  the  verse.  The  righteous  and  the 
lioly  will  be  confirmed  in  their  character 
9fy^  eonditiont  as  well  as  the  wicked* 


every  man  according  *  as  his  work 
shall  be.  *        ^*' 

13  I  **  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and 
the  last. 

14  Bles^d  •  are  they  that  do  hit 
commandments,  that  they  may  have 

c  c.  20. 12.      d  Is.  44.  6.      e  Ln.  12.  37,  38. 

The  affirmation  that  their  condition  wiU 
be  fixed  is  as  strong  as  that  that  of  the 
wicked  will  be  —  and  no  stronger;  the 
entire  representation  is,  that  all  be- 
yond the  judgment  will  .be  unchang- 
ing for  ever.  Gould  any  more  solemn 
thought  be  brought  before  the  mind  of 
man? 

12.  And  heTiold  I  come  quickly.  See 
Notes  ch.  i.  1,  3.  These  are,  undoubt- 
edly, the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  period  when  the 
unchanging  sentence  would  be  passed 
on  each  individual  —  on  the  unjust,  the 
filthy,  the  righteous,  and  the  holy  — 
would  not  be  remote.  The  design  of  this 
seems  to  be  to  impress  on  the  mind  the 
solemnity  of  the  truth  that  the  con- 
dition hereafter  will  soon  be  fixed, 
and  to  lead  men  to  prepare  for  it. 
In  reference  to  each  individual,  the 
period  is  near  wl^en  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  he  will  be  holy  or  sinful 
to  all  eternity.  What  thought  could 
there  be  more  adapted  to  impress  on  the 
mind  the  importance  of  giving  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  concerns  of  the 
soul?  IT  And  my  reward  is  with  me, 
I  bring  it  with  me  to  give  to  every  man : 
either  life  or  death ;  heaven  or  hell ;  the 
crown  or  the  curse.  He  will  be  pre- 
pared immediately  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence. Comp.  Matt  xxv.  31-46.  %  To 
give  every  man  according  as  his  work 
shall  he.  See  Notes  on  Matt  xvL  27 ; 
Rom.  ii.  e ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

13.  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  &c.  See 
Notes  on  ch.  i.  8,  11.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  he  will  thus  show  that  he  is  the 
first  and  the  last — the  beginning  and  the 
end.  He  originated  the  whole  plan  of 
salvation,  and  he  will  determine  its 
close ;  he  formed  the  world,  and  he  will 
wind  up  its  affairs.  In  the  beginning, 
the  continuance,  and  the  end,  he  will 
be  recognized  as  the  same  being  pre- 
siding over  and  controlling  all. 

14.  Blessed  are  they  that  do  hi^  oom>' 
mandments.    See  Notes  eh.  i.  3,  zxii.  7« 
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to  cue  tree  of  life,  and  may 
eckter  in  Ibicugll  the  gates  into  the 
citT. 

Id  For  without  *  are  dogs,  *  and 
foroerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
Budereis.  and  idolaters,  and  who- 
■oerer  loTech  and  maketh  a  lie. 

^  l%mt  ttey  iMy  have  riykt.  That  thej 
BftT  b«  ccci;I«d  to  apprxMch  the  tre«  of 
h£t :  that  tab  pririle^  mar  be  grant^ 
to  then.  It  u  not  a  riyki  in  the  aeiiM 
thej  hare  wttrited  it,  bat  in  the 
that  the  fwirilege  is  conferred  on 
tiMOi  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  God,  and 
ttat,  in  Tutoe  of  the  dirine  arrange- 
ments, thej  vili  be  entitled  to  this  honor. 
So  the  vord  here  nsed — i^mwim — means 
u  J<^in  L  12.  rendered  poinrr.  Jhe 
rtmmm  whj  this  right  or  privilege  is  con- 
fiened  is  not  implied  in  the  nse  of  the 
ward.  In  this  case  it  is  bj  yraeey  and 
all  the  rifkt  which  ther  have  to  the  tree 
af  life  is  foanded  on  the  &ct  that  God 
has  bees  pleased  gracionslv  to  confer  it 
on  them.  T  To  ti<  tree  of  life.  See 
^otes  on  Ttr,  2.      Thev  would  not  be 

m 

forl»dden  to  approadi  that  tree  as  Adam 
was,  bat  woold  be  permined  alwavs  to 
partake  of  it«  and  would  live  for  ever. 
%  Amd  tmoy  enter  la  tkromyk  the  gates  into 
Cm  city.  The  New  Jerusalem.  Ch.  xxL 
2.  Thej  would  have  firee  access  there ; 
thej  w<Mild  be  p«mittod  to  abide  there 
for  ever. 

15.  Forteitkomtaredttye.  The  wicked, 
the  depraved,  the  vile: — for  of  such 
characters  the  dog,  an  unclean  *nimml 
among  the  Jews,  was  regarded  as  a 
symb^  Deut.  xxiiL  18.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  see  Notes  on  PhiL 
iiu  3.  The  word  '  without'  means  that 
thej  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
heavenly  city,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
ch.  xxL  S,  27.  ^  Amd  eoreerere,  Ac. 
All  these  characters  are  specified  in  eh. 
xxL  8,  as  excluded  from  heaven.  See 
Notes  on  that  verse.  The  only  change 
is,  that  those  who  '  love  and  make  a  lie,' 
are  added  to  the  list ;  that  is,  who  de- 
light in  lies,  or  that  which  is  falro. 

16.  /  Jemu,  Here  the  Saviour  ap- 
pears expressly  as  the  speaker — ratifying 
and  eonfirming  all  that  had  been  com- 
municated by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
angeL  f  Have  eent  mine  angel.  Notes, 
eh.  L  ;L.     %  To  Uetify  unto  you.     That 

*  liy  la  ba  a  witDMt  for  me  in  eonmimi* 


16  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel 
to  testify  unto  tou  these  things  in 
the  churches.  I  am  the '  root  and 
the  offspring  of  David,  and  tbi 
bright  and  morning  star. 


•  cZL  8,^. 


<  0.5.5. 
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eating  these  things  to   you.     %  In  the. 
dkmrehee.     Directly  and  immediatdy  tw 
the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (chs. 
iL  iiL) ;  remotely  and  ultimately  to  all 
churches  to  the  end  of  time.    Comp. 
Notes,  ch.  L  ll.     f  /  am  the  root    Not 
the  root  in  the  sense  that  David  sprang 
"from  him,  as  a  tree  does  from  a  roo^ 
bat  in  the  sense  that  he  was^the  '  root- 
dboof*  of  David,  or  that  he  himself  sprang 
from  him,  as  a  8i>rout  starts  up  firom  s 
decayed  and  follen  tree  —  as  of  the  oak, 
I  the  willow,  the  chesnut,  d;o.     See  thii 
•  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Isa.  xi.  L 
!  The  meaning,  then,  is,  not  that  he  wu 
the  anceaU>r  of  David,  or  that  David 
sprang  from  him,  but  that  he  was  the 
offspring  of  David,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise in  the  Scriptore,  that  the  Messiah 
should  be    descended  fix)m   him.    ISo 
argument^  then,   can   be  derived  torn 
fhis  passage  in  proof  of  the  pre-ezist- 
ence,  or  the  divinity  of  Christ,     f  A»d 
the    offwpring.      The    descendant;   t&e 
progeny  of  David :  "  the  seed  of  DsTid 
f  according  to  the  flesh."    See  Notes  on 
Rom.  L  3.    It  is  not  unusual  to  ein[do7 
two  words  in  close  connection  to  expiea 
the  same  idea  with  come  slight  shade  of 
difference.     \  And  the  bright  and  aioni- 
an^  etar.     See  Notes   ch.  iL  28.    It  ii 
not  uncommon  to  compare  a  prince,  a 
leader,  a  teacher,  with  that  br^t  and 
beautiifnl  star  which  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  leftds  on  the  day.     Comp.  Notes  on 
Isa.  xiv.  12.    The  reference  here  is  to. 
that  star  as  the  harbinger  of  day,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is,  that  he 
sustains  a   relation  to    a  daric  world 
similar  to  this  beantifrd  star.    At  oM 
time  he  is  indeed  compared  with  the  ata 
itself  in  giving  light  to  the  world ;  Wert 
he  is  compared  with  that  morning  star, 
rather  wiUi  reference  to"  its  beauty  tfaaa 
its  lighL    May  it  not  also  have  bee^  one 
object  in   this  comparison   to   lead  us 
when  we  look  on  that  star,  to  think  of 
the  Saviour?    It  is  perhaps  the  most 
oli||«ct  in  natore;  ft  saeeeadf 
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17  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  • 
tnjf   Come.*     And  let  him  that 


a  a  21.  2,  9. 


b  Is.  2,  6. 


the  darkness  of  the  night ;  it  brings  on 
the  day — and  as  it  mingles  with  the  first 
rajs  of  the  morning,  it  seems  to  he  so 
Joyous,  cheerful,  exulting,  bright,  that 
nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  remind 
iifl  of  him  who  came  to  lead  on  eternal 
day.  Its  place,  —  the  first  thing  that 
arreats  the  eye  in  the  morning  —  might 
serve  to  remind  us  that  the  Saviour 
thould  be  the  first  object  that  should 
draw  ihe  eye  and  the  heart  on  the 
return  of  each  day.  In  each  trial — each 
icene  of  lorrow  —  let  us  think  of  the 
bright  star  of  the  morning  as  it  rises  on 
the  darkness  of  the  night— emblem  of  the 
Sariour  rising  on  our  sorrow  and  our 
gloom. 

17.  And  the  SpiHt  and  the  bride  eay, 
Gome*     That  is,  come  to  the  Saviour; 
oome  and  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel ;  come  and  be  saved.     The  con- 
atmction  demands  this  interpretation,  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  shows.    The 
design  of  this  whole  verse  is,  evidently, 
to  show  the  freeness  of  the  offers  of  the 
Gospel ;  to  condense  in  a  summary  man- 
ner aU  the  invitations  of  mercy  to  man- 
kind ;  and  to  leave  on  the  mind  at  the 
cslose  of  the  book  a  deep  impression  of 
the    Muple  provision  which    has  been 
xnade  for  the  salvation  of  a  fallen  race.. 
^otlung,  it  is  clear,  could  be  more  ap- 
Ipropriate  at  the  close  of  this  book,  and 
mt   the  close  of  the  whole  volume  of 
Verealed  truth,  than  to  announce,  in  the 
Xnost  clear  and  attracting  form,  that  sal- 
ivation is  flree  to  all,  and  that  whosoever 
^Will  may  be  saved.    ^  The  Spirit,    The 
Soly  Spirit.    He  entreats  all  to  come. 
^This  he  does  (a)  in  idl  the  recorded  in- 
vitations in  the  Bible --for  it  is  by  the 
2nn»iratioh  of  that  Spirit  that  these  invi- 
tations are  recorded;  (&)  by  all  his  in- 
flaenoes    on    the    understandings,    the 
«ons<denoe8,  and  the   hearts  of  men; 
(e)  by  all  the  proclamations  of  mercy 
mafle  bj  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  by  tiie  appeal  which  friend  ms^es  to 
Men^  and  neighbor  to  neighbor,  and 
Btraager  to  stranger  —  for  all  these  are 
methods  in  which  the  Spirit  invites  men 
to    oome   to    the   Saviour,     f  And   the 
irids.      The  church.      See  Notes,   ch. 
sad.  1 9.    That  is»  thd  ohureh  invites  all 


heareth  say,  Come.    And  "  let  hun 
that  is  atmrst,  come.    And  who* 


e  c.  21.  6. 


to  come  and  be  saved.  This  It  does 
(a)  by  its  ministers,  whose  main  busi- 
ness it  is  to  extend  this  invitation  to 
mankind;  (6)  by  its  ordinances  —  con- 
stantly sotflng  forth  the  freeness  of  the 
gospel;  (c)  by  the  lives  of  its  consistent 
members  —  showing  the  excellency  and 
the  desirableness  of  true  religion ;  (d)  by 
all  its  efforts  to  do  good  in  the  world; 
(e)  by  the  example  of  those  who  are 
brought  into  the  church  —  showing  that 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  former 
character,  may  be  saved ;  and  (/)  by  the 
direct  appeals  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. Thus  a  Christian  parent  invites 
his  children ;  a  brother  invites  a  sister^ 
and  a  sister  a  brother;  a  neighbor  in- 
vites his  neighbor,  and  a  stranger  a 
stranger ;  the  master  invites  his  servant^ 
and  the  servant  his  master.  The  church 
on  earth  and  the  church  in  heaven 
unite  in  the  invitation,  saying,  Come. 
The  living  father,  pastor,  friend,  invites 
— and  the  voice  of  the  departed  father^ 
pastor,  friend,  now  inHbeaven,  is  heard 
re-echoing  the  invitation.  The  once- 
loved  mother  that  has  gone  to  the  skies 
still  invites  her  children  to  come;  and 
the  sweet-smiling  babe  that  has  been 
taken  up  to  the  Saviour,  stretches  out 
its  arms  from  heaven,  and  says  to  its 
mother — Come.  %  Say,  Come.  That  is, 
come  to  the  Saviour;  come  into  the 
church ;  come  to  heaven.  ^  And  let  him 
that  heareth  say,  Come,  Whoever  hears 
the  gospel,  let  him  go  and  invite 
others  to  come.  Nothing  could  more 
strikingly  set  forth  the  freeness  of  the 
invitation  of  the  gospel  than  this.  The 
authority  to  make  the  invitation  is  not 
limited  to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  it  is 
not  even  confined  to  those  who  accept 
it  themselves.  All  persons,  even  though 
they  should  not  accept  of  it,  are  autho- 
rised to  tell  others  that  they  may  be 
saved.  One  impenitent  sinner  may  go 
and  tell  another  impenitent  sinner  that 
if  he  will  he  may  find  mercy  and  enter 
heaven.  How  could  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion be  made  more  freely  to  mankind  ? 
^  And  let  him  that  is  athirat,  come* 
Whoever  desires  salvation,  as  the  weary 
pilgrim  desires  a  cooling  fountain  to 
allay  his  thirsty  let  him  oome  as  freelj 
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Boover  will,  let  him  take  the  water 
of  life  freely. 

18  For  I  testify  unto  every  man 
that  heareth  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book,    If  any  man 


«  Pr.  80.  e. 


to  the  gospel  as  that  thirst j  man  would 
stoop  down  at  the  foontain  and  drinf. 
Bee  Notes  on  Isa.  Iv.  1.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Matt  V.  6 ;  John  viL  37 ;  Rev.  xzi.  6. 
^  And  lohotoever  toillf  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely.  Ch.  xxL6.  Every 
one  that  is  disposed  to  come,  that  has 
any  sincere  wish  to  be  saved,  is  assured 
that  he  may  live.  No  matter  how  un- 
worthy he  is  i  no  matter  what  his  past 
life  has  been ;  no  matter  how  old  or  how 
young,  how  rich  or  how  poor ;  no  matter 
whether  sick  or  well,  a  freeman  or  a 
slave;  no  matter  whether  educated  or 
ignorant  ,*  no  matter  whether  clothed  in 
purple  or  in  rags — riding  in  state  or  laid 
at  tiie  gate  of  a  rich  man  full  of  sores, 
the  invitation  is  freely  made  to  all  to 
oome  and  be  saved.  With  what  more 
appropriate  truth  could  a  revelation  from 
heaven  be  closed  ? 

18  For  I  testify.  The  writer  does  not 
ipecify  who  is  meant  by  the  word  *  1/  in 
this  place.  The  most  natural  construc- 
tion is  to  refer  it  to  the  writer  himself, 
and  not  to  the  angel,  or  the  Saviour. 
The  meaning  is,  *1  bear  this  solemn 
witness,  or  make  this  solemn  affirma- 
tion, in  condlusion.'  The  object  is  tQ 
guard  his  book  against  being  corrupted 
by  any  interpolation  or  change.  It 
would  seem  not  improbable,  from  this, 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  John,  books 
were  liable  to  becorrupted  by  additions  or 
omissions,  or  that  a.%  least  there  was  felt 
to  be  great  danger  that  mistakes  might 
be  made  by  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers. Against  this  danger,  John 
would  guard  this  book  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Perhaps  he  felt  too, 
that  as  this  book  would  be  necessarily 
regarded  as  obscure  from  the  fact  that 
symbols  were  so  much  used,  there  was 
great  danger  that  changes  would  be 
made  by  well-meaning  persons,  with  a 
view  to  make  it  appear  more  plain. 
f  Unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  toorda 
q/  the  prophecy  of  thia  hook.  The  word 
'heareth'  seems  here  to  be  used  in  a 
very  general  sense.  Perhaps  in  most 
persons  would  be  madv  acquainted 


shall  add  '  inA>  iSbeM  things,  God 
shall  add  unto  Kim  the  plagues 
that  are  written  ibi  this  book: 

19  And  if  any  man  shall  take 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book 
of  this  prophecy,  ^God  shall  take 

with  the  contents  of  the  book  by  heading 
it  read  in  the  churches;  but  still' the 
spirit  of  the  declaration  most  include  all 
methods  of  becoming  a«qaauited  with  it 
f  If  any  man    eheUl    add    unio   them 
things.    With  a  view  to  famish  a  mors 
full  and  complete  revelation ;  or  with  a 
profession  that  new  truth  had  been  com 
municated  by  inspiration.    The  refarene^ 
here  is  to  the  book  of  Bevelation  only— 
for  at  that  time  the  books  that  now  mm 
stitute  what  we  call  the  Bible,  were  noc 
collected  into  a  single  volume.    This 
passage,   therefore,  shoidd  not  be  ad- 
duced as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.    Still,  ilie  prineipU  if 
one  that  is  thus  applieable;  for  it  is 
obvious   that   no   one   has  a  right  to 
change  any  part  of  a  revelation  whieh 
God  makes  to  man ;  to  presume  to  add 
to  it,   or  to  take  fr>om  it,  or  in  any 
way  to  modify  it     Comp*  Notes,  i  Tim* 
iiL  16.     %  God  shall  add  unto  him  d«  ' 
playues  that  are  written  in  this  book. 
These  'plagues'  refer  to  the  nnmeroos 
methods  described  in  this  book  as  thcsa 
in  which  God  would  bring  severe  judg- 
ment upon  the  persecutors  of  the  chnrah, 
and  the  corrupters  of  religion.     H^ 
meaning  is,  that  such  a  person  would  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  his  rdigioo, 
and  would  share  the  fearful  doom  U  sU 
such  enemies. 

19.  And  if  any  man  shall  take  aws^ 
from  the  words  of  the  hook  of  this  pro- 
phecy. If  he  shall  reject  the  book  alto- 
gether; if  he  shall,  in  transeribing  it) 
designedly  strike  any  part  of  it  out 
It  is  conceivable  that>  from  the  renuiric- 
able  nature  of  the  communications  made 
in  this  book,  and  the  frict  that  they 
seemed  to  be  unintelligible,  John  sup- 
posed there  might  be  those  who  would 
be  inclined  to  omit  some  portions  as  im- 
probable, or  that  he  apprehended  that 
when  the  portions  which  describe  Anti- 
christ were  fulfilled  in  distant  ageSf 
those  to  whom  those  portions  applied 
would  be  disposed  to  str^e  them  froa 
the  sacred  volume,  or  to  corrupt  thesk 
He  thought  proper  to  guard  af^aiuft  thb 
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away  •  his  part '  out  of  the  book  of 
life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and 
from  the  things  which  are  written 
ID  this  book. 

•  0. 8. 5.  &  Or,  from,  the  tree. 

by  this  solemn  declaration  of  the  conse- 
qnence  which  would  follow  such  an  act. 
The  whole  book  was  to  be  received — with 
all  its  fearful  truths  —  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  and  however  obscure  it  might 
seem,  in  due  time  it  would  be  made 
plahi ;  however  faithfully  it  might  depict 
a  tbtxfai  i^ostacy,  it  was  important  both 
to  show  the  truth  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  to  save  the  church,  that  these  dis- 
(dosnres  should  be  in  their  native  purity 
in  the  possession  of  the  people  of  God. 
^  €h>d  9haU  take  aioayliia  part  out  of  the 
hook  of  life.  Perhaps  there  is  here  an 
intimi^on  that  tMs  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  done  by  those  who  professed  to  be 
Christians,  and  who  supposed  that  their 
names  were  in  the  book  of  life.  In  fact 
most  of  the  corruptions  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  have  been  attempted  by  those 
who  have  professed  some  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. Infidels  have  but  little  interest 
in  attempting  such  changes,  and  but  little 
influence  to  make  them  received  by  the 
ehurch.  It  is  most  convenient  for  tiliem, 
as  it  is  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  to 
reject  the  Bible  altogether.  When  it  is 
said  here  that '  God  would  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,'  the 
meaning  is  not  that  his  name  had  been 
^oritten  in  that  book,  but  that  he  would 
take  away  the  part  which  he  might 
have  had,  or  which  he  pro/eaeed  to  have 
in  that  book.  Such  corruption  of  the 
divine  oracles  would  show  that  they  had 
no  true  religion,  and  would  be  excluded 
from  heaven.  On  the  phrase,  '  book  of 
life/  see  Notes  on  cb.  iii.  5.  ^  And  out 
o^  the  holy  city.  Described  in  ch.  zxi. 
He  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  that' 
city;  he  would  have  no  part  among  the 
redeemed.  ^  And  from  the  thinge  that 
are  written  in  this  hook.  The  promises 
that  are  made;  the  glories  that  are 
described. 

20.  He  which  teatifieth  these  things. 
The  Lord  Jesus ;  for  he  it  was  that  had, 
ihrough  the  instrumentality  of  the  angel, 
borne  his  solemn  witness  to  the  truth  of 
these  things,  and  this  book  was  to  be 
■egarded  as  hia  revelation  to  mankind. 
fliM  Notes  on  oh.  1 1,  zxiu  16.  He  here 
43 


20  He  which  testifieth  these 
things  saith,  Surely  *  I  come  quick- 
ly; Amen.  Even  *  so,  come.  Lord 
cfesus. 

a  yer.  7. 12.        b  He.  0.  28 ;  Is.  25. 9. 

speaks  himself,  and  vouches  for  the  truth 
and  reality  of  these  things,  by  saying 
that  he  '  testified  of  them,  or  bears  wit- 
ness to  them.  Comp.  .Tohn  xviii.  37. 
The  fact  that  Jesus  himself  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  revealed,  shows 
the  propriety  of  what  John  had  said  in 
the  previous  verses  about  adding  to  it^ 
or  taking  from  it  ^  Saith,  Surely  I 
come  quickly.  That  is,  the  development 
of  these  events  will  soon  hegin  —  though 
their  consummation  may  extend  into  fat 
distant  ages,  or  into  eternity.  See  Notes 
on  ch.  L  1,  3,  xxiL  7, 10.  \  Amen,  A 
word  of  solemn  affirmation  or  assent. 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  13.  Here  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  John, 
signifying  his  solemn  and  cheerful  as- 
sent to  what  the  Saviour  had  said,  that 
he  would  come  quickly.  It  is  the  utter- 
ance of  a  strong  desire  that  it  might  be 
so.  He  longed  for  his  appearing.  ^Even 
80,  These  too  ore  the  words  of  John, 
and  are  a  response  to  what  the  Saviour 
had  just  said.  In  the  original,  it  is  a 
response  in  the  same  language  which  the 
Saviour  had  used,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
passage  is  marred  by  the  translation 
<  Even  80,*  The  original  is,  *  He  which 
testifieth  to  these  things  saith,  Yea — vat 
—  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Yea  —  yai, 
come.  Lord  Jesus.'  It  is  the  utterance 
of  desire  in  the  precise  language  which 
the  Saviour  had  used: — heart  responding 
to  heart.  ^  Come,  Lord  Jeaua,  That  is, 
as  here  intended, '  Come  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  objects  referred  to  in  this 
book.'  The  language,  however,  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  piety  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  and  may  be  used  to  de- 
note a  desire  that  the  Lord  Jesus  woiQd 
come  in  any  and  every  manner :  —  that 
he  would  come  to  impart  to  us  the  tokens 
of  his  presence ;  that  he  would  come  to 
bless  his  truth  and  to  revive  his  work  in 
the  churches;  that  he  would  come  to 
convert  sinners,  and  to  build  up  his  peo- 
ple in  holiness ;  that  he  would  come  to 
sustain  us  in  affliction,  and  to  defend  us 
in  temptation ;  that  he  would  come  to 
put  a  period  to  idolatry,  superstition,  and 
error,  and  to  extend  Uie  knowledge  of 
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hiB  trath  in  the  world ;  that  he  would 
oome  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth, 
and  to  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  tiiat 
he  would  come  to  receiye  us  to  his  pre- 
tence, and  to  gather  his  redeemed  people 
into  his  everlasting  kingdom.  It  was 
appropriate  to  the  aged  John,  suffering 
exile  in  a  lonely  island,  to  pray  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  would  speedily  come  to  take 
him  to  himself: — and  there  could  have 
been  no  more  suitable  close  of  this  mar- 
Tellons  book  than  the  utterance  of  such  a 
desire.  And  it  is  appropriate  for  us  as 
wo  Aaish  its  contemplation,  disclosing  so 


much  of  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world, 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in 
their  final  state,  when  we  think  of  the 
earth,  with  its  sorrows,  trials,  and  cares, 
to  respond  to  the  prayer,  and  to  say, 
*  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.*  Foi 
that  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  Qod, 
when  he  shall  gather  his  redeemed  people 
to  himself,  may  all  who  read  these  Notes 
be  finally  prepared,  Amen. 

21,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jettu  Chriei 
be  totth  you  allf  Amen.  The  usual  bene- 
diction of  the  sacred  writers.  See  'Notes 
on  Rom.  zvi.  20. 
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